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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  UNDER  TITLE  II  OF  THE 
JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 


TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  2,  1988 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Productivity, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  convened,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:35  a.m.,  in 
room  SD-430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Barbara  A. 
Mikulski,  presiding.  ,  o  ^ 

Present:  Senators  Mikulski,  Metzenbaum,  and  bpecter. 

Also  Present:  Senator  Sarbanes. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  MIKULSKI 

Senator  Mikulski.  Good  morning.  I  would  like  to  open  officially 
the  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Productivity 
on  the  Youth  Employment  Services  Act.  We  have  many  distin- 
guished witnesses  who  I  know  are  eager  to  testify,  and  I  know  that 
we  have  been  very  fortunate  to  have  our  own  new  Mayor  from  Bal- 
timore, Mayor  Kurt  Schmoke,  who  is  here  to  be  introduced  by  our 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland.  .  ... 

There  will  be  other  Senators  and  Representatives  joining  us,^t'at 
I  did  want  to  open  the  hearing  because  I  know  that  Senator  oar- 
banes  needs  to  be  over  at  hearings  on  the  INF  Treaty,  and  Mayor 
Schmoke  has  his  own  full  agenda. 

I  note  coming  into  the  room  is  also  my  colleague.  Congressman 
Kweisi  Mfume.  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  bill  in  the  House.  The  Com- 
mittee welcomes  you.  Congressman  Mfume,  and  also  my  very  gooa 
friend  and  sponsor  of  the  bill.  Senator  Metzenbaum. 

As  we  begin  today's  hearings,  I  think  we  all  realize  that  we  face 
a  serious  problem— the  growing  number  of  unskilled,  unemployed 
young  people  who  are  at  risk  of  becoming  a  permanent,  unemploy- 
able under  class  in  our  society.  This  is  a  compelling  problem  with 
no  simple  solution.  ^  ^         ,  ^  . 

In  preparing  ourselves  for  the  needs  of  the  work  force  in  the  year 
2000,  we  have  to  get  the  jobs  ready  for  the  kids,  and  the  kids  ready 
for  the  jobs.  We  cannot  allow  an  entire  part  of  the  population  to 
drop  out  of  the  empl..yment  picture  and  ultimately  out  of  our  socie- 

^■^Today,  the  unemployment  rato  for  inner  city  kids  is  greater  than 
40  percent.  Functional  illiteracy  among  this  population  is  greater 
than  50  percent.  Volunteerism  cannot  solve  these  problems  alone, 
but  certainly  public  and  private  partnerships  can. 
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Without  some  efiorts  on  our  part,  many  of  our  young  people  will 
not  be  able  to  participate  in  the  work  force  of  the  year  2000. 

We  are  gomg  to  be  analyzing  the  Metzenbaum  legislation  today, 
f  nd  we  are  going  to  be  listening  to  ideas  and  solutions  from  very 
Distinguished  witnesses. 

As  we  look  at  the  people  who  are  testifying,  even  sitting  at  this 
table  here,  now,  we  come  to  the  United  States  Senate  under  histor- 
ic situations.  Some  of  us  came  to  this  country  in  slavery  Some  of 
us  came  to  this  country  in  steerage.  All  of  us  are  sitting  at  this 
table  because  for  100  years,  America  provided  us  with  opportuni- 
ty-often  hard-earned  and  more  often,  hard-fought.  But  opportuni- 
ty was  there. 

It  is  my  concern  that  as  we  move  now  to  the  21st  century  oppor- 
tunities will  be  shrinking;  opportunities  in  which  hard  work  and 
mdividual  initiative  will  be  thwarted  because  there  is  no  system  to 
support  the  kid  with  the  special  need. 

America  has  special  needs.  It  has  a  special  need  to  be  competi- 
tive in  the  year  2000.  And  our  special  needs  can  be  met  if  we  get 
hold  of  our  kids  and  make  sure  that  they  have  a  future 

Having  said  that,  I  know  that  we  will  be  looking  at  whether  we 
should  strengthen  existing  programs,  shake  up  the  current  admin- 
istration ot  the  programs;  or  whether  we  need  new  structures  and 
new  programs. 

I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  on  this  very  vital  issue,  and  I 
want  to  turn  to  the  architect  of  the  program  that  we  are  looking  at 
today,  the  Youth  Employment  Service  Act,  my  very  good  friend 
and  my  very  good  colleague.  Senator  Metzenbaum. 

We  know  that  he  was  delayed  because  of  a  special  errand  of 
mercy.  ^ 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  METZENBAUM 
Senator  Metzenbaum.  Thank  you. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  body  just  grew  in  such  stature  when  the 
lady  to  my  left  became  a  Member  of  our  group.  She  has  made  such 
an  impact  and  is  such  a  dynamic  human  being  that  I  think  without 
exception  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle-those  on  the  other  side  have 
tiemendous  respect  for  her  in  one  manner,  knowing  how  tough  and 
how  effective  she  can  be,  and  we  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  not  only 
have  greater  respect  for  her,  but  have  tremendous  affection  and 
warmth,  bhe  has  made  her  mark  in  a  short  period  of  time,  and  I 
am  so  pleased  she  is  chairing  this  hearing. 

With  respect  to  this  piece  of  legislation,  let  me  say  that  I  do  no. 
think  anyth  ng  has  bothered  me  as  much  as  having  some  young 
person,  quite  often  a  black  young  person,  come  up  to  me  on  the 
streets  of  Ohio-I  remember  a  specific  instance  in  Dayton-  I  re- 
member another  instance  in  Cincinnati.  A  young  person  comes  up 
man'"^^'  ^°  ^°  helping  me  get  a  job. 

And  I  say  to  him,  "I  am  going  to  try  to  help  you.  You  can  count 
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Even  today  as  I  sit  before  you  and  offer  this  legislation,  I  am  not 
going  to  claim  that  it  is  a  panacea,  that  passing  this  bill  will  solve 
the  problem.  It  won't. 

The  problem  is  as  great  as  any  challenge  facing  America.  Every- 
body talks  about  the  number  one  problem  being  balancing  the 
budget.  I  remember  years  ago  when  I  was  a  business  person  and 
our  cities  were  being  burned  down— burned  down  in  Watts  and  in 
Hough  and  in  Detroit  and  in  New  Jersey.  And  there  was  a  fear  in 
the  establishment,  and  the  business  community  and  the  labor  com- 
munity and  the  government  community  all  came  together  here  at 
the  Sheraton  to  form  The  Urban  Coalition. 

I  was  one  of  those  brought  in,  and  I  remember  turning  to  the 
man  on  my  left  and  saying,  "Where  are  you  from,  and  v/hat  do  you 

"I  am  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Connecticut  General  " 
And  I  saw  up  in  front,  Henry  Ford  was  participating,  and  Walter 
Reuther  was  participating— and  the  power  structure  of  America 
was  there  and  had  a  concern  because  cities  were  being  burned 
down. 

And  then  there  became  a  kind  of  kinetic  effed  to  do  sometiiing 
about  it,  to  see  that  we  do  sonr,ething  about  these  young  neople. 
Well,  we  did  something  for  a  while,  and  then  it  has  sort  of  just 
trailed  off,  and  the  problem  of  unemployment  of  young  people  has 
increased. 

Our  President  came  to  our  community  the  other  day  and  talked 
about  the  fact  that  youth  unemployment,  black  unemployment,  un- 
employment generally  has  improved.  He  said  that  black  employ- 
ment  in  this  country  had  increased  26  percent  between  the  years 
198^  and  1987.  That  just  is  not  true;  it  just  is  not  true.  And  certain- 
ly, the  problem  has  been  exacerbated  as  far  as  the  young  people  of 
this  country  are  concerned. 

The  Youth  Employment  Sei^vices  Program  proposal  is  to  try 
some  means,  some  methods,  some  efforts,  to  try  to  have  an  impact 
on  this  problem,  to  explore  the  issue,  to  do  it  with  the  business 
community  and  government  and  labor,  all  together.  And  I  think  we 
owe  no  less  to  ourselves,  to  begin  with,  but  more  particularly  to  the 
young  people  of  this  country,  to  give  them  a  chance  to  participate. 

I  just  want  to  say  how  pleased  I  am  to  see  that  paragon  of  virtue, 
unquestionably,  if  you  had  to  talk  about  the  three  or  four  most  re- 
spected Members  of  the  Senate,  you  would  have  to  include  Paul 
barbanes  name  in  that  group.  He  commands  that  respect  for  his 
integrity  and  his  determination  and  his  character  above  the  flock  I 
am  pleased  to  see  he  is  here,  testifying;  I  am  also  pleased  to  see  the 
Mayor  here,  and  my  very  good  friend  from  Cleveland,  Senator  Mi- 
chael White. 

I  am  sorry  I  took  so  long.  Madam  Chairman,  but  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  this  legislation. 

[The  full  text  of  Senator  Metzenbaum's  statement  and  a  state- 
ment by  Senator  Simon  follow:] 
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OPENING  STATEMENT  FOR  FEBRUARY  2,  1988  HEARING 


TODAY'S  HEARING  ON  THE  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES  ACT— THE  'YES 
ACT* — ONCE  AGAIN  FORC*^  US  TO  CONFRONT  A  PROBLEM  THAT  IS  AS 
DIFFICULT  TO  SOLVE  AS  ANY  ISSUE  FACING  THE  CONGRESS:  niE  TRAGEDY 
OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE  WASTING  THEIR  LIVB&'A^ITHOirP-SKILLS,  WITHOUT  JOBS 
AND  WITHOUT  OPPORIOINITIES.  IN  RECENT  YEARS  THIS  PROBLEM  HAS 
REACHED  EPIDEMIC  PROPORTIONS,  ESPECIALLY  AMONG  MINORITY  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  lU  OUR  URBAN  CENTERS. 

I  WANT  TO  COMMEND  THE  SENATOR  FROM  MARYLAND  FOR  CHAIRIKG  THIS 
HEARING.     SHE  HAS  BEEN  A  TIRELESS  CHAMPION  FOR  PEOPLE  IN  NEED  IN 
OUR  SOCIETY.   I  AM  PROUD  THAT  SHE  IS  JOINING  MY  EFFORT  TO  GET  THESE 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  OFF  THE  STREETS  AND  INTO  THE  WORKPLACE. 

A  YEAR  AGO,  I  CHAIRED  A  LABOR  SUBCOMMITTEE  HEARING  ON  THE  EXTENT 
OF  THIS  PROBLEM.  FIVE  TEENAGERS  FROM  OHIO  TESTIFIED  ABOUT  THEIR 
DREAMS.  THEY  TALKED  ABOUT  BECOMING  DOCTORS  AND  BUILDERS;  ABOUT 
RAISING  A  FAMILY  IN  A  NICE  HOME,  AND  ABOUT  GIVING  SOMETHING  BACK 
TO  THE  COHMtJNITY.  BUT  THEY  ALSO  T/OJCED  ABOUT  BEING  ABANDONED  BY 
PARENTS/  FORCED  TO  SURVIVE  BY  STEALING  AND  SELLING  DRUGS,  LIVING 
IK  CARS,  AND  ALWAYS  BEING  TOLD  "NO"  WHEN  THEY  LOOKED  FOR  A  JOB.  A 
16-YEAR  OLD  FROM  CINCINNATI  SUMMED  UP  HIS  WAY  OF  THINKING: 

•*I  C/vN'T  SEE  FIVE  YEARS  FROM  NOW,  I  CAN'T  SEE  TWO  YEARS.  THE 
ONLY  THING  I  LIVE  FOR  IS  TOMORROW.     I  LIVE  ONE  DAY  AT  A  TIME." 

THAT  IS  A  SAD  AND  DISTURBING  STATEMENT  FROM  A  16-YEAR  OLD 
YOUNGSTER  WHO  HAS  A  FULL  LIFE  AHEAD  OF  HIM. 

THE  "YES  ACT"  IS  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  RESTORE  HOPE  FOR  THESE  YOUNG 
PEOPLE.     LET  ME  MAKE  THIS  CLEAR,  THE  "YES  ACT"  BY  ITSELF  WILL  NOT 
SOLVE  THE  PROBLEM  BUT  IT  IS  A  NECESSARY  STEP  IN  THE  RIGHT 
DIRECTION.     EQUALLY  CLEAR  IS  THAT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  CANNOT 
SOLVE  THE  PROBLEM  ALONE,  BUT  THERE  MUST  BE  A  FEDERATi  ROLE  IN  THIS 
EFFORT.     WE  MUST  HAVE  TUE  ACTIVE  PARTICIPATION  OF  ALL  MEMBERS  OF 
OUn  COMMUNITY— GO^ISRNMENT,  INDUSTRY,  LABOR,  AND  COMMUNITY  GROUPS. 

HELPING  THESE  YOUNG  PEOPLE  BECOME  PRODUCTIVE  MEMBERS  OF  OUR 
SOCIETY  MAKES  SENSE.     RESCUING  THESE  YOUNG  PEOPLE  FROM  THE  STREETS 
IS  NOT  ONLY  MORALLY  RIGHT,  IT  MEETS  THE  NEEDS  OF  BUSINESS  AND  IT 
IS  FISCAi^Y  RE.SPONSIBLE.  CORPORATIONS  ARE  DISCOVERING  THAT  IT  IS 
INCRE7VSIHGLY  DIFFICULT  TO  FIND  EDUCATED,  LNTRY-LEVEL  EMPLOYEES. 
FOR  EXAMPLE,  NEW  XORK  TELEPHONE  HAD  TO  INTERVIEW  90,000  APPLICANTS 
TO  FILL  2,000  JOBS  THAT  DID  NOT  REQUIRE  A  HIGH-SCHOOL  DIPLOMA 
BECAUSE  84%  OF  THE  APPLICANTS  FAILED  THE  EMPLOYMENT  EXAMINATION. 
WE  CANNOT  HOPE  TO  IMPROVE  PRODUCTIVITY  AND  REMAIN  COMPETITIVE  IF  A 
GROWING  PERCENTAGE  OF  OUIx  ^?OPK  FORCE  CANNOT  EVEN  PERFORM  THE  MOST 
BASIC  TASKS. 

WE  MUST  ALSO  UNDERSTAND  THAT  DOING  NOTHING  COSTS  MONEY.  ACCORDING 
TO  A  RECENT  BUSINESS  WEEK  ARTICLE,  EACH  YEAR  MORE  THAN  HALF  A 
MILLION  STUDENTS  DROP  OUT  OF  HIGH  S'^HOOL  AND  ANOTHER  700,000  WHO 
GRADUATE  ARE  "BARELY  ABLE  TO  READ  ^niEIU  OWN  DIPLOMAS."     IN  1985, 


OUTS  AGE  20  TO  24  HAD  NO  ^^^^^^vISnT  FOR  SUPPORT,  OR  WORSE, 
WITHOUT  EARNINGS.   PEOPLE  TURN  TO  ^^^^^isADVANTAGED  YOUNG 

S  =  -  Tf,l  W  " 

PMf  FOR  ITSELF  AND  WILL  SAVE  SOCIETY  "UNBlf. 

SOME  HAVE  QUESTIONED  WHY  ^SWBR^lf  S^^-JTPA 

flAvi  THE  JOB  TRAINING  P^^'^^.^f ""„S^cORE  POpSlON .     THE  NATIONAL 
MBS  NOT  ADEQUATELY  SERVE  ™fS  HARD-COR|POPU^T 
COMMISSION  FOR  EMPLOYHEOT  POLICY,  A  GOVTONHt^ 

STbSSSh? SSnSljrS"  »o,..«  ma.  KOHB 

MlD  HONEY,   IF  TllEY  ARE  TO  SUCCEED. 

,o-„.  nnpc       IT  PROVIDES  FEDERAL  MONEY  TO 
THAT'S  WHAT  THE  "YES  Jf^"  "/^^  LEVEL  TO  ATTACK  THIS 

ENCOURAGE  INNOV^^^E  T^IIUKING  AT  ^^^^^NERSHIPS  HATIOHWIDE 
PROBLEM.     THE  BILL  AUTHORIZED  '= J"^  ""joNS  AND  BUSINESS  TO 
BETWEEN  GOVERNMENT,  COHKmJI-Y  ORGANIZATK^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^H 

DEVELOP  NEW  APPROACHES  TO  qotSIDE  -niE  CURRENT 

pK^ERSHIP  CAN  FASHION  ITS  WN  P^^K^pO^'^vERNKENT 
CONSTRAINTS  OF  THE  JTPA  SYSTEM.     IMB  i^u^iu  ^^jj^j^  FEDERAL 

pSSv^  sIId  MONEY  ™^SEPARTHERSHIPS.     ^H^RB  "ILL^^^^^^^^^^ 

HATCHING  FUNDS  FOR  A  B^OfcS^^sS^IONS;  JOB  PLEDGES  OR  MENTOR 
INCLUDING  CASH  OR  IN-KIND  CONTRIDOTJ^NS^  -SUCCESS  PArHENl'S-  FOR 
COMMITMENTS.     IN  ™^^CH  MNG-TERM  JOB  PL^CEMENT  OR 

;^"fROrDEffN^CESs  ZI.^IOU'Z  KFFKCTWENESS. 

:  .OOK  FORWARD  TO  HE^NG  «BSTION^^^ 

-YES  ACT"  IS  BIPARTISAN  LEGISLATION  Miiu  "jpja,Y  THROUGH  THE 
tSdAY^  hearing.  I  HOPE  TO  HOVE  ™B  BILL  QUICKLY^         CONGRESS  TO 

S"ay  ^IIeII/t'Sr^^oS-of'american  workers. 
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Section  by  Section  Analysis  of  s.  1731. 

THE  YOUTH  ltHPr»>HEHT  SgRVICffS_w^ 

SECTIOH  1 

a.plo^e"t°Serv[ierAct^f\1S\°5         ^'^^  "  "Vouth 


1987 

SECTION  2 


Jol.  TrMni'na  Partnership  Act  ll''.".,""^"  ^''"^  of'the 
end  Of  current  TiUe  iv^    "       "'^'^'"9  sections  491-«9  ^t  the 
The  new  port  H  contains  the  following  provision  • 


Purpose 


den,onftr:t;%^e''/eL?b?J?:/?,%^  cost-ef °'  ^"'^  - 
employment  training  i.nd  spr»?^f„^      effectiveness  of  providina 
through  partnerships  Setween  the  nuh??""°^?  disadvantaged  youth 
organizations  and  ?he  buslLss'coL^'^l^y^""*"^ '  "°"P"f't 

Dcaonscration  programs 

o  oioy^e^I^SSflSSio^"'"^  °'  ^'"^  ^°  ""y  out 
disadvantaged  y;.uth.      demonstration  programs  for  severely 

■'^^'''^^^"°"^'^'-;;|V  disadvantaged  youth 

==°nomicaufjESS7!S!S  "  - 

dropFcd  out  of  school,  or  has  finf^hL^^^^T^^  has 
and  reading  skills  below  an  eial  t^  ort"?""^  """^  possesses  math 
participated  in  ;.n  edicat?Sn  of  trainfno  l"""^''         "as  not 

"on  or  training  program  in  the  Jjsc  nine 
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months?  and  <3)  has  had  less  than  150  hours  work  experience  in 
the  preceding  nine-month  period. 

Bligible  partnerahips 

 section  494  states  that  to  qualify  for  grants  under  this 

Act  the  applicant  must  form  an  eligible  partnership  with  a  public 
agency  or  private  nonprofit  organization  and  a  business  concern 
or  business  orgcini zation . 

Uses  of  funds  ...     ,  .  ... 

 Section  495(a)  states  the  guidelines  inder  which  eligible 

partnerships  may  use  funds.    The  overall  guideline  is  that 
partnerships  may  use  funds  to  provide  any  services  deemed 
appropriate  to  further  the  successful  long-term  placements  ot 
participating  severely  disadvantaged  youth. 

Section  495  specifically  authorizes  the  following  services: 
individual  assessments  of  skill  levels  and  support  service  needs; 
intensive  basic  skills  training  in  combination  with  vocational 
training  or  work  experience;  support  services  enabling  a  person 
to  participate  in  the  program;  job  development  and  placement 
services;  monitoring  and  support  services  of  participants  tor  18 
months  after  the  completion  of  the  program,  as  well  as  providing 
assistance  in  retaining  employment,  or  assistance  in  obtaining  a 
degree  from  an  accredited  education  program. 

Section  495(b)  defines  the  term  "intensive  basic  skills 
training"  as  at  least  200  hours  of  instruction,  including 
computer-assisted  instruction,  to  improve  the  reading, 
mathematics,  writ  ng,  and  langa  ge  skills  of  severely 
disadvai  taged  youth. 

Allocation  rid  ninaber  of  demonatration  grants 

 Section  496(a)  requires  the  Secretary  to  fund  between  75  and 

100  partnerships  to  conduct  demonstration  projects. 

section  496(b)  states  that  the  Secretary  shall  target 
service  delivery  areas  (SDAs)  most  in  need  of  assistance  by 
considering  such  factors  as  the  number  of  severely  disadvantaged 
youth,  the  presence  of  special  need  populations,  the  unemployment 
rate  among  severely  disadvantaged  youth,  and  the  degree  to  which 
severely  disadvantaged  youth  are  already  being  served. 

Section  496(c)  states  that  to  the  extenc  practicable,  the 
Secretary  shall  assure  that  at  least  25%  of  the  funded 
partnerships  include  the  private  industry  council  as  a  member  and 
at  least  25%  of  the  funded  partnerships  include  a  community-based 
organization  as  a  member.    The  Se    etary  also  shall  assure 
equitable  geographical  distribut'  n  of  assistance  but  50%  of  the 
partnerships  should  serve  SDAs  w.ch  populations  of  500,000  or 
more. 
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Partnership  Agreeaents 

->  o^.f®^^^"^"  497(a)  requires  the  Secretary  to  enter  into 
iZ?     mf^"^^"^^  "^^^         partnerships  funded  under  fhis 
Act*    The  agreement  must  describe  the  private  sector 
?r.fi?i£*''-''!!       ""^^  partnership  as  well  as  the  outreach, 
for  Ci?rh         development,  support  services,  and  other  activities 
fsLr^in^    f^f'^f!!''^       sought.    The  Secretary  must  obtain 
assurances  that  the  partnership  will  serve  only  eligible 
non'?""^^  disadvantaged  youth"  as  defined  by  section  493,  pay  the 
non-Federal  cost  of  the  program  for  3  years,  and  inform  ihe  loca? 
private  industry  council  of  the  partnership's  activities 
^Ki,«^!^^'®"/^Z^^^  states  that  nothing  in  this  part  affects  the 
vo»t2  onr"  ^'^^r^'^  industry  council  to  serve  disadvantaged 

youth  pursuant  to  title  ll  of  the  job  Training  Partnership  Act! 

Funding  Mechanisa 

Section  498  establishes  three  different  types  of  Federal 
payments  to  the  partnerships— seed  money,  matching  funds  and 
success  payments.    The  federal  government  will  pay  for  80%  of  the 
2S^"Sf"?Hp  ^r^^'^  ^'^^^^  contributiSg^he  remainfng'^ 

2S%*is  Lr^Jnh  n^r^i  ^^'^f'  earmarked  for  seed  mone?, 

20%  IS  for  ipatching  funds,  and  30%  is  reserved  for  success 
payments » 

will  Dro^iL^i"K  l^^l  program,  the  federal  government 

will  provide  each  partnership  with  20%  of  the  3-year  program 
costs  for  seed  money,     m  each  of  the  second  and  third  years  of 
in  off ^^"""^  federaJ  government  will  provide  an  additional  5% 

in  seed  money     The  20%  federal  matching  funds  are  available  in 
o^rhnf^^h-  y?^"  Of  the  program  provided  that  the 

partnership  obtains  private  sector  contributions  of  at  least  20% 
of  the  program's  cost.  xca^i. 

*.uJ^^^  Secretary  shall  also  pay  success  payments  equal  to  15% 
?esS    for^rch^'-S-f-T'         participant  or  $1500,  whichever  is 
less,  for  each  "initial  successful  placement"  ot  "extended 
successful  placement." 

full  tim?2^ntoLfn^"??^''^  placement"  is  defined  as  6  months 

.  SJoh  employment  after  completion  of  the  program,  or  receipt 
of  a  high  school  diploma  or  equivalency  certificate  within  6 
months  after  completion  of  the  program.  witnin  6 

fnii  ^^S^^^^^^^^  successful  placement^'  is  defined  as  12  months 
1^11  t\Z  ^"^P^^y^^"*-  completion  of  the  program;  6  mSn2hs 

full-time  employment  (or  full  time  attendance  at  an  accredited 
higher  learning  institution  for  6  months)  after  receipt  of  a  high 
school  diploma  or  equivalency;  or  receipt  of  a  high  school 

tt^lV^^  ''''  equivalency  within  12  months  after  completion  of  the 
p  r  og  r  am « 

n«e  nf?r'°"  ''^^  secretary  may  use  any  funds 

not  paid  as  success  payments  to  provide  incentive  grants  to 
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eligible  partnerships  that  are  the  most  effective  at  completing 
exieidel  and  initial  placements,  or  provide  '^^^^"i^fi/"^^^^"" 
to  partnerships  that  are  least  effective  at  completing  these 
placements* 

Evaluatioa  and  report  . 

 section  499(a)  states  that  the  Secretary  shall  conduc.  or 

provide  for  an  evaluation  of  the  success  of  the  <^emons tration 
programs  funded  by  this  Act.    The  factors  to  be  ^ons^dered  should 
include  the  level  of  utilization  by  eligible  participants?  the 
impact  and  cost  effectiveness  of  providing  these  services  to 
severely  disadvantaged  youth?  the  impact  on  specific  target 
groups?  the  participatioa  level  by  the  business  community;  and 
the  comparative  effectiveness  of  different  types  of  entities 
involved  in  the  partnerships. 

Section  499(b)  states  that  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  an  evaluation  report,  including  »^<^co^6"^^^^^"^ J^^^^,  „^ 
legislation,  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  the  fourth  quarter  of 
the  third  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriations  are  made  under 
this  Act. 

SECTION  3 

Sec    3(a)  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  is  amended  to 
include  authorization  for  appropriations  of  $100  J^^, 
fiscal  year  1988  and  $150  million  for  fiscal  years  19^9  and  1990 
to  carry  out  provisions  of  Part  H  of  title  IV.    The  Secretary 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  use  more  than  10%  for  administration  and 
evaluation. 
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Opening 
Scaceaenc  of  Senacot 
Paul  Sloon  (D.  II.) 
Hearing  on  S.  17.31,  The  Youth  Eoployoenc 
Services  Act  of  1987 

I  an  pleased  co  welcou-  each  of  the  witnesses  to  the  Subconal c t*^*. 
M?k!?«wrr"'  productivity.     I  want   to  connend  Senator 

Mikulski  for  agreeing  to  chair  today's  hearing  on  S.  1731 
Probj^os":^""''??/^'^  leadership  l„  seek! ng"so  u     oL'to  the 

crali?nf  of  providing  unemployed  youth  with  che  education  and 
training  they  need  to  gain  full-tine  eaplc/aent  at  a  living  wage. 

succLJf^\'%raddrL\'/''  Training  Partnership  has  been  soaevhat 
successtul  in  addressing  the  enployaent  needs  of  the  so-callod 

Is  ^aLer  "  current  problco 

IS  larger  (and  growing)   than  Che  solution. 

A  critical  part  of  the  uneoployeent  probl-a  aoong  our  youth  Is 
rJlln.  !r  literacy  skills  among  unemployed  youth.  The 

rising  drop-out  rates  In  oany  of  our  -□ajority-ainorlty-  urban 

calua"  ty'li:J"%"'',','=""'"'^  "  '''''  potential  Laan 

Tf  TAJ  \  Equally  loportant.   in  ny  view.   Is  the  chaUenEe 

aeet  the"'ch':iL:/''S''  -eapliyed  Tnd  ^np  oyefto 

neet  the  challenge  of  tooorrow's  work  force. 

IZ^V  ^^^"^  S«<="">^y  Bill  Brock  stated  the  problem  clearly  — 
Aaerlcas-s  econony  is  facing  two  hunan  resource  trend  lines  -  .h. 
supply  of  unsklUea  (and  often  uneducated)  labor"s  gol^g  up  and 
the  demand  for  unskll         i^h^r  <o  a^^m    ,  is  going  up  and 

year  2000.  e»ploy":^:i  m  P^ofe^sionH'  n  "llnag^l^Hrj^  ^i^l'""^ 

grrr„ly'l'3'„uUon"'  ""^%°P""'^«>  laborer'pislti^L'' 
grow  only  1.3  nlllion.     Minorities,  especially  black  Anerlcans 

unuserCCir!'  """'"""^  '""'^        unwanted^nd  incre^^s^lngjy 

=UUo^'-'aH,?^''!"°?"  °^  Ed-cclon  estiaates  that  about  72 
?     .     A°°>^'<=»"s  over  17  -  one  ouf  of  every  three  - 

iork    l„l  Itli"  "k""!  "'''"S  ^"^^^^  '"ey  need'  to  find 

crulca?     tS^L""°  ^f^^        '  Equally 

work  habits^^ch^'^r^  Peoplehave     ever  had  a  job  and  lack  good 

:^^o^^^^%^"^:?i?^::r■^^^o'duc':r•^"''^"^^'^  appreciation 

tar8erTitL"l"l'rH''  approach  --  It  seeks  to 

target  Title  IIA  demonstration  funds  on  "hard-to-serve"  v„„r:h 
pay  the  added  cost  of  serving  these  young  peop".     "  173? 
^eo^r     .  '"""8"  "  f"""^"  on  cerLin  ?ypes  o 

Itillble  vounr,f°rt:"°""-''  concentrations  of 

eligible  young  adults,  as  a  co-sponsor  of  S.  1731.  I  support  the 
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need  to  Increase  funding  for  and  target  additional  resources  on 
Che  hard  to  serve.     However,  a  deaonstratloa  prograa  Is  not 
necessary-     What  is  needed  Is  a  discretionary  grant  prograa  which 
allows  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide  matching  grants  to  SDA's 
(service  delivery  areas)  In  the  e^-sct  way  outline  In  S-  1731. 
Local  governnent  oust  paly  a  lead.:  role,  with  the  pr       •^or  sector 
and  coaaunlty-based  organizations  as  key  partners-     I        not  want 
CO  alter  the  basic  voraula  or  existing  perfornance  standards  now 
CO  address  chls  crlcical  need.     The  subcoaalccee  will  hold 
hearings  lacer  chls  session  on  how  well  currenc  Tide  IIA 
prograas  aro  serving  chls  populaclon-     Formula  mof Idlcaclons 
should  wale  uncll  reauchor Izaclon  of  Che  basic  scacuce  and  a 
forchcoalng  reporc,   by  che  Naclonal  Coaalsslon  on  EaploymenC 
Policy . 

I  look  forward  Co  working  wlch  Senacor  Meczenbaum  and  Senacor 
Mllkuls^*   CO  revise  S-  1731  along  chese  lines.     The  parcnershlp 
concepc  Is  e&senclal  If  we  are  co  aove  che  problea  of  youch 
unemployaenc . 
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Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Metzenbaum. 
Your  remarks  were  most  eloquent. 

I  think  we  want  the  record  to  show  that  this  hearing  is  really 
being  held  through  the  initiative  of  Senator  Paul  Simon,  its  chair, 
who,  though  m  Iowa  now,  campaigning,  certainly  has  his  commit- 
ment m  this  issue. 

This  bill  enjoys  bicameral  support,  and  we  are  fortunate  today  to 
have  the  chief  sponsor  in  the  House,  Congressman  Kweisi  Mfume 
one  of  our  colleagues  in  Maryland.  ' 

Congressman,  would  you  like  to  say  a  few  opening  remarks  for 
our  record,  and  then  we  will  turn  to  Senator  Sarbanes. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN  MFUME 

Mr.  Mfume.  Thank  you  very  much.  Madam  Chair. 

Let  me,  if  I  might,  preface  those  remarks  on  a  point  of  personal 
privilege  and  to  commend  you  for  convening  this  hearing,  for  as- 
sembling a  fine  panel  of  witnesses,  but  even  more  so  for  being  so 
supportive  as  you  have  been  on  this  legislation  and  on  similar 
pieces  of  l^slation  that  feed  so  very  much  into  the  needs  of  our 
young  people  m  the  society  and  speak  to  a  large  extent  to  how  we 
go  about  addressing  those  needs. 

Members  of  the  Subcommittee  and  others  who  are  here,  let  me 
thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  join  you  this  morning  in 
discussions  about  the  Youth  Employment  Services  Act  of  1987. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Senator  Metzenbaum  for  introducing 
the  l^slation  and  also  for  allowing  me  the  opportunity  to  take  the 
lead  on  the  House  side,  particularly  as  a  freshman  member  of  that 
body,  with  the  introduction  of  H.R.  3671,  companion  legislation. 

1  beheve  that  everyone  here  is  aware  of  the  challenge  that  we 
face  as  a  Nation  today  to  find  a  way  to  curb  the  terrible  waste  of 
hunian  potential  that  we  all  too  often  know  is  caused  by  the  Na- 
tions high  dropout  rate  and  by  its  illiteracy;  and  for  too  long,  I 
think  we  have  used  a  whole  array  of  excuses  to  shirk  that  responsi- 
DUity.  In  the  process,  we  have  contributed  to  our  Nation's  sinking 
competitiveness  and  rising  deficit. 

1  "^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  '^"^  *°  continued  prosperity  as  a  Nation  and 
leadership  as  a  Nation  is,  I  think,  the  preparation  of  our  children 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  changing  domestic  world  market- 
place. Uur  very  national  security  and  our  survival  depend,  then,  on 
making  and  on  following  through  with  this  very  real  commitment. 

1  here  IS  a  desperate  need  for  legislation  of  this  type,  obviously 
especially  m  our  cities,  where  the  unemployment  rate  for  young 
people  exceeds  40  percent,  and  the  rate  of  functional  illiteracy  ai> 
proaches  50  percent.  And  every  year,  more  than  700,000  students 
drop  out  of  school.  That  dropout  rate  exceeds  50  percent  in  some 
cities. 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  employment  skills,  many  of  those 
young  people  then  are  beginning  to  abandon  hope  of  ever  becoming 
productive  and  valued  members  of  their  communities. 

In  my  City  of  Baltimore,  there  are  these  kids  who  turn  to  drugs 
and  crime  and  social  dependency  and  who  begin  to  accept  this  life 
and  this  notion  of  a  burdensome  despair. 
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The  Youth  Employment  Services  Act  in  proposmg  to  create, 
then,  a  three-year  national  demonstration  program  myolving  up  to 
100  private  and  public  partnerships  that  will  Provide  intensive 
training  and  employment  opportunities  to  unskilled  and  unem- 
ployed young  people,  will  provide  us,  I  believe,  with  the  opportuni- 
ty to  determine  which  programs  will  best  lead  youth  to  successful 
job  placement  or  advancement  in  education. 

And  so,  this  legislation  is  really  designed  to  reach  those  who  are 
most  in  need  of  the  resources  that  we  have  as  a  Nation,  and  also  to 
address  more  fully  th'i  problem  of  youth  unemployrnent. 

As  the  President  spoke  to  all  of  us  of  the  state  of  the  Union  last 
week,  he  described  our  Nation  as  "a  shining  city  on  the  hill.  His 
address  reminds  me  of  an  old  Charles  Dickens  tale,  A  Tale  of  Two 
•Cities".  Our  President  boldly  and,  I  think,  inaccurately  claimed 
that  America's  poor  climbed  out  of  poverty  at  the  fastest  rate  in 
more  than  ten  years.  ^.     ^,  ^    ...      ^  „„„,,^i 

The  President  failed,  however,  to  mention  that  while  the  annual 
dropout  rate  may  have  improved  somewhat,  more  young  people, 
even  those  with  high  school  diplomas,  are  in  fact  unemployed. 

There  was  no  mention  about  the  percentage  of  poor"  children  and 
homelessness;  delinquency  rates  are  increasing;  single-parent  lami- 
lies  and  those  sort  of  households  are  becoming  the  norm;  intant 
mortality  continues  to  rise,  and  our  Nation  has  the  highest  rate  ot 
teenage  drug  use  of  any  industrialized  nation  in  the  world. 

So  then,  the  prospect  of  structuring  and  even  more  so  effectively 
delivering  education  and  employment  opportunities  to  young 
people  is  distressing.  But  equally  bleak,  and  perhaps  even  more 
staggering,  are  the  consequences  of  failing. 

So  I  believe  that  if  we  and  others  move  to  provide  leadership,  the 
opportunities  to  address  the  problem  of  at-risk  youth  we  will  tind 
are  endless.  And  I  respectfully  submit  that  Congressional  leaders 
and  the  President  must  be  prepared  to  seize  this  opportunity  by 
agreeing  to  enact  the  Youth  Employment  Services  Act  described  in 
Senate  Bill  1731  and  House  Bill  3671.  ,    t  i  i 

So  Madam  Chair,  I  conclude  my  formal  remarks.  I  look  forward 
to  the  testimony  of  our  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  the  btate 
of  Maryland,  who  I  know  feels  very  strongly  and  passionately 
about  this  legislation,  and  as  we  hear  also  from  our  Mayor,  who 
has  sojourned  here  this  morning  to  be  on  the  record  in  a  very  rea 
way  as  to  why  we  must  move  as  a  Nation  against  this  very  real 
problem  that  plagues  many  of  our  urban  cities. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity.  Madam  Chairman, 
and  I  look  forward  to  the  testimony. 
Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you.  We  are  happy  to  have  you,  Uon- 

^'^Senator  Metzenbauin,  we  are  going  to  put  your  official  opening 
statement  in  the  record  in  the  appropriate  place.  It  has  excellent 
anecdotes  and  hard-hitting  facts. 
Senator  Metzenbaum.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Now  we  would  like  to  turn  to  our  witnesses.  1 
would  like  to  acknowledge  our  senior  Senator  from  Maryland,  Faul 
Sarbanes,  a  long-time  advocate  for  creating  opportunities  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  young  people. 

Senator  Sarbanes,  I  know  you  want  to  introduce  our  Mayor. 
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STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  SARBANES 
Swator  kjARBrtNES.  Madam  Chair,  I  am  verv  Dlpn<;pH  tn  Kovo  tutc 

Critical  area  S  ^  leadership  in  this 

critical  area  and  also  to  recognize  the  extraordinary  role  which 

t^e  Esfde^^""'     '^'^"^  this  lUlation' ol; 

fJ^nl  ^''V  PTt '■^"1  team  lined  up  behind  a  necessary  and  essen- 
tial concept,  and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  are  going  to  be  abll  to 
move  It  through  the  Congress  and  into  enactment  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
<iJ  AT  .  ^^^^  diversion  just  to  observe,  because  both 
lrS°pn?!'*''>^f""^  ^."^  Congressman  Mfume  talked  St  tJe 
Presidents  recitation  of  employment  figures  and  in  your  instance 
the  improvement  m  poverty  statistics.  It  is  very  interesting  I  have 
SfrLr^*'?'"^.u''^*:'^'^"y  invariably  take  as  the  baseline  for  com' 
par  son  when  they  do  that  the  years  1981  or  1982  when  the  UnTd 
States  was  in  the  deepest  recession  since  the  193Gs  In  other  words 

wentTpTofcVnf  ""'^'^  '""^  ''''  ^^^^  AdStS 
wi^relaTKiS^^^^^^^ 

point  in  terms  of  lack  of  employment  as  yourCiSLn  base  of 
oTth&cTssTn.^'^^^  ^  ''''''  --'^  -  of  ra^^TeSoTt 

seHou«^'^;i.°'^®''®i''  the  underlying  realities  which  are  continued 

Z  Z^S  Intl^^^^T'^^l^^^^^  H  '^''^^  element^  in 
our  society.  And  as  Senator  Mikulski  and  Senator  Mctzenbanm 

ali  kSw^tho^^f  ^^"T  ""^i.^r^  and  Sen£  Whit" 

how  S^'thl  nrnWo'  "^^^r^^  the  streets  of  our  cities  know  just 
c£  of  v^SiHSp "''^'"P  '  "^^''^  Metzenbaum 

monTof  Saff^??L^n^4''r ^"i  5?  ^'^^^^  off  the  testi- 
1     1      I-  Conference  of  Mayors.  We  have  been 

?f  Battimore  Stv  H.''      I'  "  P^^lic  schooTLtem 

pufxi  o  ^  ,  V®  ^^"t  on  to  "iale  and  then  to  Oxford  as  a 
Rhodes  Scholar,  and  then  to  the  Harvard  Lw  School  hut  it  «n 

thSVrf  ^'^'^^^^  and  wl  are  very  proid  o" 

S^t%tVelLSdting!     ^^^"^''^^"^  ^"  the^e^isla?io^ 

on'^^e'coSzed  h?°h?fn^'"  M^yo^  "ow  for  just  two  months,  early 
on  recognized  in  his  campaign— indeed,  it  was  the  theme  of  hi'^ 

ThTS;;i?n^f  o  ''^y  top  of  the  prioritf  h^st 

ine  education  of  our  young  citizens  was  the  cornerstone  of  that 
campaign  effort,  and  he  has  recognized  from  the  begiSe  the  nf 
cessity  of  making  our  young  people  jobs-ready      "'^^'.""'"^  ^^e  ne- 

ber'^Savo?  S?h^rn^^.^l^^^^  'T''"  P^^''^  ^^e  8th  of  Decem- 
oer.  Mayor  bchmoke  developed  a  working  group  of  business  Ipad- 

needs  o/rITk       .''^"^"^""ity  leaders  toVcus  L  the  educat  ona 

PoS^f/fS    'u°l®  ?  P^OP'^'  fo™^"g  The  Greater  Baltic  "re 

Comm  ttee,  which  is  the  corporate  leadership  in  our  Lmm.injfv^ 
the  Private  Industry  Council;'the  school  systeS  and  maSoSof^ 
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cials,  and  built  the  Baltimore's  United  in  Leadership  Development, 
which  is  one  of  the  really  unique  and  outstanding  community 
movements  in  the  country.  They  have  been  given  the  task  of  con- 
centrating on  what  it  will  take  to  get  students  ready  to  take  their 
position  in  the  employment  market. 

I  think  we  will  have  an  aggressive  and  creative  way  to  respond 
to  their  needs. 

It  is  our  responsibility  at  the  Federal  level  obviously  to  develop 
an  approach  which  is  supportive  and  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  such 
efforts  at  the  local  level.  We  have  seen  in  recent  years  the  Federal 
role  diminish  with  respect  to  the  funding  of  youth  employment  op- 
portunities. Baltimore  today  is  receiving  about  one-third  the 
amount  of  funds  for  youth  progr^^ms  that  it  was  receiving  in  1981. 

This  legislation  embraces  a  very  important  principle,  which  we 
have  consistently  recognized  and  acted  upon  in  Baltimore,  and  that 
Is  the  necessity  for  partnership,  public  and  private,  local.  State  and 
Federal.  And  this  legislation  reaffirms  the  necessity  of  that  part- 
nership and  the  role  of  the  Federal  government  in  it. 

The  objective  of  preparing  our  young  people  for  the  job  market  is 
critical— critical— to  the  future  of  our  country  and  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  future  of  our  cities.  I  cannot  think  of  anyone  better- 
equipped  to  speak  to  us  this  morning  about  it  than  Mayor 
Schmoke,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
present  him  to  the  Committee. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Madam  Chair. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Mayor,  we  now  come  to  you,  and  of  course,  we  want  to  give  a 
particular  welcome  to  Senator  White,  the  Assistant  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Ohio  Legislature. 

Mayor  Schmoke,  we  understand  this  is  your  first  testimony 
before  the  United  States  Congress,  but  the  way  you  are  moving,  I 
know  it  will  not  be  the  last. 

We  are  very  happy  to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  KURT  SCHMOKE,  MAYOR,  CITY  OF  BALTI- 
I^iORE,  MD,  ON  BEHALF  OF  U.S.  CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS,  AND 
HON.  MICHAEL  R.  WHITE,  STATE  SENATOR,  CLEVELAND,  OH 

Mayor  Schmoke.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Mikulski,  Sena- 
tor Sarbanes.  I  appreciate  the  introduction.  And  Senator  Metz- 
enbaum.  Congressman  Mfume,  it  is  very  good  to  be  here  this  morn- 
ing. 

I  am  here  not  only  representing  my  constituents  in  Baltimore, 
but  am  very  honored  and  privileged  to  represent  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors. 

I  first  of  all  want  to  indicate  to  the  Subcommittee  that  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  strongly  supports  the  Youth  Employment 
Services  Act,  Senate  Bill  1731.  There  are  a  variety  of  reasons,  both 
policy  and  technical,  why  the  Conference  of  Mayors  supports  this 
legislation,  and  I  will  be  brief  in  outlining  some  of  those  reasons. 

I  ha"e  presented  to  the  Committee  a  formal  statement.  I  will  not 
go  over  all  of  that,  but  I  do  want  to  digress  just  for  a  moment  be- 
cause Senator  Sarbanes  indicated  I  have  only  been  Mayor  for  a 
couple  of  months,  but  I  bring  to  this  position  and  to  this  particular 
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bill  a  kind  of  unique  perspective,  I  guess  shared  somewhat  by  Sena- 
tor bpncter,  in  that  I  for  four  and  a  half  years  was  the  local  pros- 
ecutor in  my  city,  and  then  before  that,  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney. 
1  recognized  from  that  experience  that  the  most  effective  crime  pre- 
vention tools  were  -lot  more  police  and  prosecutors,  but  the  most 
effective  crime  prevention  tools  were  good  education  and  a  good 
job,  and  this  particular  legislation  underscores  that  point  and,  I  be- 
lieve, goes  at  a  very  tough  problem  in  a  way  that  I  believe  offers 
promise  for  a  solution  in  the  future. 

v"^^  9°^^^-l'^^^^  °^  Mayors  supports  the  bill  for  several  reasons. 
l<irst  of  all.  It  targets  a  young  popi^lation  that  needs  intensive  serv- 
ice, that  IS,  the  severely  disadvi-./itaged  young  people  in  the  age 
group  16  to  24.  ^ 

uV-^^  encourages  local  innovation  and  partnerships  between 
the  public  and  private  sector,  and  it  rewards  those  successful  oart- 
nerships.  ^ 

The  funds,  most  importantly,  are  targeted  directly  from  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  the  areas  most  in  need.  We  have  seen  a  variety 
of  circumstances  in  which  money  from  various  job  programs  was 
scattered  around,  not  directly  targeted  to  those  areas  in  most  need, 
but  we  are  pleased  that  this  particular  legislation  takes  the  ap- 
proach of  targeting  the  areas  of  most  need. 

It  is  important  also  for  us  to  underscore  the  fact  that  the  part- 
nership approach  does  work.  All  of  you  have  indicated  from  your 
various  experiences  the  critical  need  that  has  developed-that  is, 
the  high  rates  of  unemployment  for  teenagers  in  general,  for  mi- 
nority youth  in  particular.  We  also  have  unacceptably  high  rates  of 
functional  illiteracy  in  our  communities,  and  all  of  us  are  con- 
cerned about  this  widening  gap  betwet^n  the  jobs  that  are  available 
and  will  be  available  in  the  future  and  the  skills  that  our  young 
people  possess.  ^ 

We  in  Baltimore  have  tried  a  variety  of  innoval^ive  programs 
using  funds  from  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  and  we  believe 
we  have  some  successful  models  that  can  be  improved  upon  by  the 
passage  of  this  legislation.  p  J' 

We  have,  for  example,  developed  a  commitment  from  our  private 
sector,  working  together  with  the  Department  of  Education  and 
others,  to  provide  college  opportunities  for  our  graduates  and  jobs 
tor  our  young  people,  not  only  those  who  are  gifted  and  talented, 
but  those  who  have  been  severely  disadvantaged. 

We  have  a  summer  jobs  program  that  also  involves  a  partnership 
between  the  public  sector  and  private  sector,  using  the  basic  %nds 
from  JTPA. 

And  we  have  alternative  remedial  programs  vhich  each  year 
serve  approximately  1,000  dropouts,  that  is,  1,000  young  people  who 
re-enroll  in  programs  that  were  funded  by  Federal  fundsf  and  these 
programs  provide  basic  skills  remediation,  work  experience  coun- 
seling, and  support  services.  ' 

This  particular  legislation  will  target  more  funds  to  urban  areas 
.0  address  critical  problems.  It  will  also  allow  us  to  expand  upon 
Che  programs,  because  we  know  that  training  is  not  the  only 
answer.  We  need  an  intensive  support  program  of  daycare  and 
counseling,  computer-assisted  remediation,  vocational  training,  and 
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offering  some  stipends  as  an  incentive  to  our  young  people.  This 
particular  legislation  would  provide  for  those  expanded  activities. 

There  is  one  area  that  I  should  mention  of  some  concern  to  us  as 
I  have  reviewed  the  legislation  at  this  point.  It  deals  with  the  fund- 
ing formulas. 

As  I  said,  we  are  pleased  by  the  fact  that  the  funds  will  be  tar- 
geted to  areas  of  most  critical  need,  but  the  actual  formulas  them- 
selves at  this  point  seem  to  be  very  confusing.  And  we  would  hope 
that  the  Subcommittee  would  address  that  particular  problem. 

Senator  Mftzenbaum.  Excuse  me.  Mayor  Schmoke.  My  staff  tells 
me  we  have  already  moved  forward  to  mak^  those  changes,  and  we 
think  there  is  merit  to  your  point. 

Mayor  Schmoke.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

Also,  there  is  a  section  in  the  bill  that  would  relate  to  those  who 
would  be  entitled  to  apply  for  the  grants.  We  know  that  in  a  varie- 
ty of  cities,  there  are  private  groups  as  well  as  other  public  agen- 
cies that  would  like  to  apply  for  experimental  job  training  pro- 
grams. We  believe  that  all  grants  should  be  approved  either  by  the 
Mayor  or  the  Private  Industry  Council  in  a  particular  area  in  order 
to  bring  some  coordination  to  the  services  that  are  provided  and  to 
improve  the  delivery  of  those  services. 

With  that,  1  will  simply  indicate  that  I  support  the  recent  state- 
ments made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor  when  she 
indicated  that  we  should  be  more  innovative  and  aggressive  in  our 
job  training  activity.  I  believe  that  the  Youth  Employment  Services 
Act  goes  along  with  that  commitment  and  really  shows  that  the 
Federal  government  is  behind  these  particular  programs. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  your 
statement  in  its  entirety  will  be  enl'^^red  into  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mayor  Schmoke  follows:] 
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Senator  Mikulski,  and  ircsbers  Oi.  the  Subcoanittcc,  I      Kurt  Schnoke,  Msyor  of 
Daltinorc,  and  I  am  here  today  representing  the  United  States  Conference  of  tisvors. 
I  aa  glod  to  appear  before  you  and  cocmcnd  you  for  holding  this  sncst  irrpor- 
tant  hearing.    Indeed,  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  testified  before 
caongress  since  I  becare  t-^yot  of  Baltimore,  and  I  can  think  oi  no  .Tcre  iRiportant 
topic  to  begin  with  than  cnerployircnt  a^cng  disadvantaged  ^-outh.   This  problem 
is  a  tragedy  for  those  whom  iz  affects  and  bodes  poorly  for  the  future  of  our 
nation.    I  cocrcncnd  Senator  Metzcnbaum,  and  the  other  senators,  for  sponsoring 
legislation  that  would  help  us  in  the  nation's  cities  to  address  this  serious 
problem.    I  am  particularly  pleased  that  Senator  MlKulsKi  is  presiding  today 
for  Senator  Sincn.     I  wish  to  thank  both  Senators  Mikulski  mtd  Sarbanes  from 
our  c./n  city  and  state  for  co-sponsoring  this  legislation. 

Bo  as:>ured  tliat  I,  along  with  tne  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  support  the 
propoflcd  Youth  nr^jloyment  Services  /V:t.    V)fj  like  the  fact  that: 

It  is  a  highly  targeted  program  whicJ^  aimft  to  serve  those  who  need  intensive 
service  and  are  not  adequately  served  now  by  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act, 
it  is  a  discretionary  grant  program  ^hlch  enauragcs  local  innovation  ir 
program  design, 

it  presets  a  challenge  to  the  public  and  private  sectors  to  work  together, 
it  rewards  success,  and 

it  provides  direct  ftxiUtng  fr«jD  tht  (edetal  ogvernrwit  to  local  governments 
and  agencies. 
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Uit  ne  review  with  >x)u  sow  di^^turbing  natlcnal  stotl sties  that  will  enpha- 
size  why  the  nctxi  for  such  legislaticn  Is  so  critical: 

•  The  tcenago  laieirploysvnt  rate  was  16.8  percent  in  Mbvenber  1987,  nearly 
three  tiroes  the  naticnal  avera9e  for  all  ago  groups.   The  official  jobless 
rate  for  black  teens  stood  at  34.3  percent.   Vte  all  know  that  this  docs  not 
count  those  who  have  bccowi  discouraged  and  rx>  lor.ger  look  for  enpioyrcnt. 
.^y^re  than  a  third  of  all  teenagers  in  low-incoinc  urban  neighborhoods  oould 
i»t  find  work  in  1986.    nearly  half  of  all  black  youths  in  such  occmuiiitics 
wre  unenployod. 

•  Every  year  across  the  nation  700,000  students  ago  14  and  older  drop  out  of 
school.   The  dropout  rate  for  white  students  is  nearly  14  percent,  for 
blacks  18  percent,  for  Ilispanics  28  percent.   Wien  pox'erty  rates  ar^. 
controlled  for,  hcxvevcr,  black  and  irtiite  dropout  rates  are  essentially  iden- 
tical.  Regardless  of  race,  youths  from  poor  families  are  three  to  four 
times  sore  likely  to  drop  out  of  school  than  those  irotn  nore  affluent  house- 
holds.  Arnong  ninority  >xxith  in  the  urban  areas,  half  of  the  ninth  graders 
will  not  reach  graduation. 

Dropouts  are  2.5  tiines  ROre  likely  to  be  unemployed  than  high  school  gra- 
duates.  Oily  one  in  five  Iw  incop^  dropouts  vorkod  full-time  in  1985. 

•  Oie  out  of  Gwry  eight  17  year  olds  in  this  country  is  functionally 
illiterate.    Fbr  minorities  and  the  poor,  t^ie  rates  are  significantly  higher 
—  approaching  50  percent  for  inner  city  youth. 

Although  51  percent  of  JTPA's  eligL^t  pOfXilaticn  are  high  school  dropouts,  only 
28  percent  of  OTPA  participants  (both  ^outh  and  adu'ts)  are  dropouts.    Doth  the 
pressures  of  JTVA  pe^forrancp  standards  and  inadequate  funding  levels  ha^j 
resulted  in  this  population  of  youth  being  totally  underservcd. 
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The  high  dropout  rate,  the  high  rate  of  functional  illiteracy  and  the  high 
rate  of  uneirployinent  among  low  income,  young  pe<^le  today  constitute  a  national 
tragedy  which  will  likely  becocne  worse  in  the  future.   This  is  nore  than  just  a 
social  issue  —  it's  an  econocnic  one.   M»ch  has  been  written  lately  about  the 
projected  demographic  trends  and  shifting  industrial  base.    These  trends  suggest 
that  we  will  be  facing  a  labor  market  misratch  of  unparalleled  proportion.  The 
emergence  of  unanswered  help  wanted  signs  in  the  suburban  fringes  in  the  midst 
of  high  unenployroent  in  the  urban  cores  gives  credence  to  these  projections. 

Can  this  nation's  eoonony,  which  will  be  generating  entry  level  jobs  requiring 
increasingly  higher  levels  of  basic  skills,  afford  to  continue  to  allow  this 
alarming  niarber  of  youth  to  disconnect  from  the  mainstream  of  the  labor  force? 
Can  our  metropolitan  areas  with  2%  and  3%  unemployment  rates  and  exhausted 
labor  pools  afford  to  ignore  the  youth  in  our  urban  cores? 

There  is  so  much  more  that  needs  to  be  done;  consequently,  the  legislation. 
Senator  Metzenbaum  and  others  are  sponsoring,  is  roost  inportant.    It  is  aimed  at 
helping  the  young  people  who  account  for  the  statistics  I  3ust  cited  —  those 
who  are  poor,  have  dropped  out  of  sclwol,  are  functionally  illiterate,  are 
unskilled,  or  are  unenployed.    It  throws  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  private  sec- 
tor.  And  It  encourages  the  develqpment  of  locally-designed  public-private  part- 
nerships to  provide  training  and  employment  to  these  young  pe<^le.    Baltimore  is 
known  for  its  strong  public/private  partnerships.    Oar  private  sector  stepped  to 
the  forefront  to  create  the  Blue  Chip-In  program  when  federal  budget  cuts 
slashed  30b  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  youth.   \fe  have  our  Cooxnonwealth 
agreenent  m  which  the  private  sector  is  oomnitted  to  developing  eirployment 
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and  college  opportunities  for  our  graduates  who  perform  satisfactorily  in 
school.   VJe  have  a  stros^g  ard  active  Private  Industry  Council.    I  intend  to 
build  on  this  foundation  and  to  ask  our  private  sector  to  do  more. 

What  would  a  prograa  like  this  mean  to  Baltiirore?   Let  me  first  state  that 
the  job  training  system  in  Ealtinvore  has  established  a  reputation  both  for  its 
creative  Dodels  for  serving  at  risk  youth,  a.s  well  as  for  its  public/private 
part»terships-   Vfe  fund  an  alternative  higji  school  which  allows  dropouts  to  re- 
enroll  in  a  non-trad  it  icnal  program  of  education  and  work  experience.  Using 
JTPA  funds,  we  also  have  created  a  centrally  located  learning  center  which  pro- 
vides dropouts  with  a  highly  supportive  program  of  coaster-assisted  instruc- 
tion, work  experience  and  counseling.   We've  learned  from  experience  that  the 
models  that  work  best  must  include  individualized  assessment,  individually  paced 
remedial  instruction,  one-on-one  ootnseling,  work  exposur*^,  financial  support 
and  transition  support  into  the  labor  market. 

We  also  know  that  one  important  solution  is  prevention.    In  an  effort  to 
impact  upon  the  dropout  rates,  JTPA  provides  funding  for  our  fXmJRES  program 
which  identifies  eighth  graders  whose  profile  suggest  that  they  are  destined  to 
drop  out.   This  program  is  designed  to  provide  for  a  four  year  program  of  sup- 
port including  four  components;    year-round  ccOTputer-assisted  remediation,  a 
program  of  character  development,  work  experience,  and  a  staff  advocate.  Vfe 
knew  from  experience  that  these  types  o£  interventions  ccn  be  successful,  and  we 
also  knew  that  the  existing  needs  are  far  greater  than  the  resources  currently 
available. 
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This  legislation  would  give  us  the  opportunity  to  expand  these  models;  to  do 
greater  outreach,  to  incorporate  day  care  and  other  support  services  and  to 
engage  the  private  sector  in  a  inuch  more  neaningful  way. 

The  Conference  of  ^5ayors  has  concerns  cn  funding  levels  and  allocations.  So 
often,  \^cll  intended  legislative  efforts  lose  their  ircpact  because  of  ill-conceived 
funding  forriulas.    Dalticore  City,  despite  its  tremendous  need,  experiences 
funding  cuts  every  year  because  the  fonaula  targets  funds  based  on  ^aryland*s 
aggregate  statistics.    It  ignores  the  fact  that  nationally  tnere  are  urban  areas 
suffering  m  the  midst  of  statewide  prosperity.    Oir  suirner  funds  frosi  1984 
through  1987  dropped  frotn  54.8  million  to  $3.3  million.    There  needs  to  be  a 
rational  -way  of  targeting  funds  to  the  areas  most  m  need  and  a  way  of  assuring 
relative  stability  of  funding. 

Secondly,  the  funding  formula  proposed  m  the  legislation  seems  to  be  icuch 
3ore  complex  than  is  necessary.    The  private  sector  is  wary  of  becoming 
entangled  m  bureacratic  red  tape  and  confusing  regulations,    ^te  feel  that  a 
straight  forward  federal/non-fedMral  matching  ratio  which  requires  that  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  local  funds  be  contributed  by  the  private  sector  would  be 
o»sch  simpler  than  the  nethod  currently  suggested  in  the  legislation.    In  addi- 
tion, we  v.ould  suggest  that  the  3Cft  that  would  be  set-aside  for  bonuses  be  used 
for  start-up  costs  m  the  first  year  and  be  used  for  prograai  expansion  in  the 
second  and  third  years,  rather  than  3^t  to  enhance  the  fcderal/non-federal 
ratio. 

In  addition,  there  is  one  administrative  requirement  that  we  wX3uld  add.  The 
jrayor  and  the  Private  Industry  Council  should  be  notified  of  any  applications 
made  by  agencies  m  his  or  her  city,  and  sign-off  by  the  mayor  and  the  Private 
Industry  Council  should  be  required  as  port  of  the  application  process.  That 
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will  help  to  easure  that  any  proposed  program  conpl-ments  existing  enployment 
and  training  efforts- 

Just  last  week  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Ann  Dorr  tfcLaughlin,  addressed  the 
mid-winter  meeting  -^jf  the  U.S.  Ocnference  of  Z-^ayors.    She  diarged  us,  the  nation's 
sayors,  to  make  sure  that  the  citizais  of  our  cities  are  prepared  for  the  jobs  of 
the  future.    She  said:    'The  extent  to  which  you  can  work  with  union,  cotrxnunity, 
business  and  school  leadership  to  provide  creative  approaches  for  educating  the 
ccraing  generation,  to  narrow  that  skills  gap  that  we  see,  you  will  be  building  a 
base  for  yxMir  city's  iKrediate  and  future  prosperity  and  for  the  nation's  ccxa- 
petitivc  position  abroad."    The  Youth  Eiuploynent  Services  ftct  would  provide  us 
with  scene  of  the  resources  we  will  need  to  meet  the  Secretary's  diarge. 

Thank  you  for  the  <^5port unity  to  appear  before  you  this  iroming.    I  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 
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Senator  Mikulski.  Senator  White,  we  are  now  looking  forward  to 
your  testimony,  which  I  notice  is  quite  extensive.  Would  you  care 
to  summarize  it?  Your  entire  statement,  including  the  excellent 
statistical  documentation,  will  certainly  be  included. 

But  Senator,  we  welcome  you,  and  we  look  forward  to  hearing 
your  comments. 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you  very  much.  Chairperson  Mikulski,  and  to 
my  Senator,  Senator  Howard  Metzenbaum,  Congressman  Mfume, 
and  also  to  Mayor  Schmoke. 

First  of  all,  let  me  indicate  that  I  consider  it  to  be  an  honor  and 
a  privilege  to  come  before  this  Committee  today  to  talk  about  an 
issue  which  I  think  speaks  to  the  very  roots  of  America,  and  that  is 
the  employment  of  our  young  people. 

I  represent  half  of  the  City  of  Cleveland  and  several  surrounding 
eastern  suburbs,  and  while  I  have  not  seen  the  exact  young  people 
that  Senator  Metzenbaum  talks  about,  I  have  seen  others.  I  have 
talked  with  parents.  I  have  heard  their  concerns  and  their  fears 
about  the  future  in  terms  of  the  employability  of  their  young 
people. 

I  would  indicate  to  you  that  as  a  State  Senator  from  Cleveland, 
we  have  a  very  serious  problem  as  it  pertains  to  youth  unemploy- 
ment. Not  only  is  it  a  problem  in  terms  of  unemployment;  it  is  a 
problem  in  terms  of  poverty. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  some  very  important  parts  of  the 
bill  that  we  concur  in  and  support.  First  of  all,  the  fact  that  the  bill 
targets  the  economically  disadvantaged  and  the  so-called  "hard-to- 
place'*  youth— that  is  a  group  that  has  participated  as  a  whole  far 
below  the  national  level  in  terms  of  employment. 

Second  of  all,  an  area  that  we  feel  is  most  vital  is  the  fact  that  it 
designs  more  comprehensive  strategies  to  improve  the  long-term 
employability  of  the  hard-to-place.  There  have  been  many  reviews 
of  the  JTPA  program,  and  one  of  the  reviews  that  I  have  consist- 
ently seen  is  that  it  lacks  the  basic  support  mechanisms  necessary 
to  assure  success  in  the  employment  arena.  These  include  the  re- 
medial kinds  of  work,  the  assistance  with  transportation  and  also 
day  care  services  and  basic  skills  training. 

We  believe  that  these  services  are  essential  adjuncts  to  employ- 
ment training  for  the  hard-to-place,  and  in  Cleveland,  there  has 
been  a  success  story.  That  success  story  is  Cleveland  Works.  Cleve- 
land Works  is  a  program  that  has  shown  consistently  over  time 
that  it  can  identify  individuals  within  our  community,  primarily 
women,  primarily  from  the  minority  community,  and  it  can, 
through  a  comprehensive  program  of  employment  training  and 
ethic  training,  deal  with  their  employability  for  the  future. 

I  think  when  you  talk  about  the  need  to  employ  youth,  you  must 
also  not  only  talk  about  their  skill  level,  but  you  must  talk  about 
the  ethics  that  they  bring  to  the  table.  Strong  blJUs  and  a  poor 
woik  ethic  will  not  create  a  success  for  that  particulai  ind5vidual. 

The  conditions  specified  in  this  particular  bill  can  in  fact  work, 
as  demonstrated  by  our  experience  in  Cleveland.  In  Cuyahoga 
County,  which  encompasses  a  large  part  of  my  district,  statistics  in- 
dicate that  poverty  has  increased  by  38  percent  between  the  year 
1980  and  1987.  The  number  of  individuals  which  that  represents  is 
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69,555,  even  though  an  additional  43,000  persons  moved  out  of  the 
county. 

The  point  to  these  statistics  is  very  clear,  that  the  problem  of 
poverty  in  Cuyahoga  County  due  to  the  out-migration  of  manufac- 
turing and  other  out-migration  of  industry,  is  very  severe.  That 
kind  of  unemployment  problem  will  not  be  solved  through  a  helter- 
skelter,  patchwork  quilt  of  employment  programs. 

There  are  two  critical  goals  that  I  think  are  embodied  in  Cleve- 
land Works  that  I  would  draw  your  attention  to.  First  of  all,  it  pro- 
vides aid  for  the  AFDC  recipients,  which  helps  them  break  out  of 
the  welfare  cycle  by  training  and  motivating  them  to  be  involved 
in  a  full-time  job,  and  it  provides  the  critical  health  care  benefits 
that  are  necessary. 

Second  of  all,  it  provides  valuable  resources  for  Cleveland  em- 
ployers in  need  of  hardworking,  dependable,  trustworthy  employ- 
ees. Cleveland  Works  actually  operates  as  the  mechanism  between 
that  unemployed  individual  and  the  employer  by  the  establishment 
of  an  employer's  bank.  To  this  date,  Cleveland  Works  has  found 
over  300  graduates  jobs  in  Greater  Cleveland.  Over  60  percent  of 
those  involved  in  the  program  have  graduated. 

Even  more  astonishing  in  Cleveland  is  the  fact  that  prior  to  this 
program,  individuals  placed  in  unsubsidized  jobs  had  been  on  wel- 
fare for  an  average  of  over  four  straight  years.  As  I  indicated  earli- 
er, Cleveland  Works  primarily  deals  with  the  needs  of  woman  and 
minorities.  Ninety  percent  of  those  participating  in  the  program 
have  been  women. 

While  this  program  restores  an  individual's  dignity  by  enabling 
that  person  to  participate  in  the  society,  there  are  also  governmen- 
tal savings.  The  State  of  Ohio  estimates  that  it  has  saved  in  the 
first  year  of  employment  over  $4,386  due  to  the  fact  that  that  indi- 
vidual is  no  longer  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

We  would  draw  your  attention  to  two  suggestions  this  morning. 
First  of  all,  we  believe  that  there  needs  to  be  a  provision  for  a 
market  analysis  of  the  job  opportunities  in  that  area.  In  the  geo- 
graphic area  to  be  served,  it  is  important  to  know  what  jobs  are 
available  and  what  employers  are  looking  for  in  the  way  of  em- 
ployees. 

Second  of  all,  an  effort  needs  to  be  made  to  secure  job  place- 
ments which  pay  an  hourly  rate  that  will  place  the  individual 
family  above  the  poverty  line  and  which  will  provide  health  insur- 
ance ben'^fits. 

The  key  to  youth  employment  programs  and  employment  pro- 
grams in  general  has  to  be  to  ensure  that  the  person  obtains  a  job 
that  places  him  or  her  above  the  poverty  level  and  that  he  or  she 
will  have  health  benefits.  Many  individuals  that  have  been  inter- 
viewed by  employment  programs  have  said  that  the  provision  or 
the  lack  of  provision  of  health  benefits  in  a  particular  job  setting  is 
a  detriment  to  them  considering  full-time  employment. 

The  effects  of  being  economically  disadvantaged  are  cumulative 
and  result  in  complex  problems.  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  the 
Minneapolis  Business  Community  Employment  Alliance.  It  is  an 
organization  of  business,  government,  and  civic  leaders  who  con- 
cluded that  the  crux  of  the  long-term  unemployment  problem 
stems  mainly  from  a  lack  of  job  skills,  poor  health  and  other  handl- 
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caps,  and  for  the  hard-t<hemploy  adults,  these  problems  begin 
before  adulthood.  ^ 

I  think  there  is  a  correlation  between  what  Minneapolis  has 
tound  and  what  Mayor  Schmoke  spoke  about  a  few  moments  ago  in 
terms  of  the  needs  to  focus  on  the  critical  problem  of  education. 

In  Cleveland,  there  is  a  Committee  for  Economic  Development.  It 
has  outhned  three  important  strategies  which  I  think  are  impor- 
tant to  outline  to  you  this  morning. 

First  of  all,  they  believe  that  prevention  through  early  interven- 
tion with  programs  that  focus  on  children  from  birth  to  five  and  on 
teenagers  who  are  most  at  risk  of  premature  parenthood  are  essen- 

Second,  that  restructuring  the  foundations  of  education  through 
changes  m  the  structure  of  staffing,  management  and  financing  of 
schools  IS  critical.  ^ 

And  third,  that  the  retention  and  re-entry  through  programs 
that  combine  employment,  health  and  social  services  for  students 
still  in  school  and  for  dropouts  is  critical. 

This  organization  draws  a  parallel  between  employment  and  the 
need  to  structure  and  strengthen  the  educational  environment  that 
our  youth  m  fact  are  involved  in. 

So  in  closing,  let  me  say  that  we  cannot  afford  to  throw  away  the 
key  to  our  future  and  future  generations.  We  need  to  support  equal 
access  to  employment,  housing,  education,  health  care  and  child 
care  as^  a  means  of  promoting  the  stability  of  our  families  and  our 
JNation  s  economic  growth. 

Through  these  measures,  we  can  reclaim  the  youth  we  have  lost 
o  .        economic  disadvantage.  I  urge  you  to  support 

oenate  Bill  1731. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  MiKULSKi.  Senator  Metzenbaum,  as  the  architect  of  the 
bill,  we  will  turn  first  to  you  for  questions. 

Senator  MmENBAUM.  Thank  you  very  much.  Madam  Chairman. 

Mayor  bchmoke.  Secretary  McLaughlin  recently  called  on  the 
INation  s  Mayors  to  develop  innovative  programs  to  help  unskilled 
young  people  get  jobs.  What  do  you  think  the  Federal  role  should 
pe  m  this  effort  to  help  these  young  people,  and  can  the  Mayors  do 
it  on  their  own? 

Mayor  Schmoke.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator. 

1  believe  that  the  Secretary  was  correct  in  calling  upon  us  to  be 
more  creative  and  innovative  in  our  approaches,  but  I  think  the 
most  important  word  to  emphasize  throughout  is  ''partnership" 
and  the  partnership  has  to  be  with  the  Federal  government  as  well 
^  local  government  and  our  private  sector. 

There  is  a  very  significant  role  for  the  Federal  government  to 
play,  and  I  guess  the  statistics  that  I  should  underscore  are  these, 
that  over  tlie  last  six  years,  we  have  seen  a  decline  of  Federal  re- 
sources targeted  to  Baltimore,  at  least,  for  youth-specific  job  train- 
ing programs.  That  decline  has  been  from  almost  $10  million  down 
to  almost  ?3  million,  and  yet  the  need  is  still  there,  and  it  is  still 
great. 

Also,  it  is  important  to  understand  that  for  our  entire  job  train- 
ing system  m  Baltimore,  ten  years  ago  we  had  over  $100  million 
tor  that  system,  and  today  we  have  less  than  $11  million.  So  it  will 
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take  a  variety  of  additional  resources,  and  they  must  come  from 
the  Federal  government. 

We  have  been  very  creative  in  the  use  of  existing  funds,  but  even 
with  a  whole  system  of  remedial  programs  for  young  people,  we 
can  only  serve  .about  1,000  young  people  with  these  services,  and 
we  have  approximately  5,000  dropouts  in  our  city  alone  annually. 
So  you  can  see  that  the  gap  exists.  And  if  we  had  additional  re- 
sources, using  our  creativity,  we  could  serve  this  population  better. 

So  that  yes,  indeed,  the  Mayors  have  a  role  to  play,  but  the  Fed- 
eral government  has  a  very  distinct  role  to  play  in  this  partner- 
ship. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Federal  government 
is  being  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  when  it  comes  to  allocation 
and  support  for  programs  of  this  kind,  in  view  of  the  enormous  cost 
to  a  community  for  welfare,  for  crime  control  and  lost  taxes  of 
young  people  not  being  able  to  get  a  job— in  short,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Administration  program  is  being  obtuse,  and  it  just  does 
not  zero  in  on  the  real  issue.  You  save  '  x"  dollars,  and  you  wind 
up  paying  10,  15,  20  times  "x"  in  the  costs  that  result  from  the  fail- 
ure to  bring  these  young  people  into  the  mainstream  of  our  eco- 
nomic society. 

Mayor  Schmoke.  Well,  Senator,  I  do  believe  that  prevention  is 
the  key,  and  I  believe  that  State  Senator  White  has  indicated  in 
the  successful  programs  in  Cleveland  and  the  ones  that  we  have  in 
Baltimore,  that  if  we  can  get  to  families  and  young  people  early— 
the  success  has  been  demonstrated  through  Head  Start— if  we  can 
get  to  them  early,  we  do  not  have  to  make  the  investments  in  wel- 
fare and  in  prison  populations,  things  of  that  nature,  later  on. 

So  yes  indeed,  I  believe  that  what  we  are  trying  to  say  is  that 
there  are  some  Federal  programs  that  have  been  very  successful, 
and  if  we  channel  our  resources  along  those  lines,  that  we  will  see 
even  greater  success  in  the  future. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  White,  first,  let  me  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  your 
interrupting  your  own  busy  schedule  to  be  with  us.  I  know  that  it 
was  at  some  personal  inconvenience,  but  I  think  that  your  testimo- 
ny is  imponant,  not  only  by  reason  of  your  role  in  the  Ohio  Senate, 
but  your  role  as  a  leader  in  the  Cleveland  community. 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  The  YES  Act  requires  the  formation  of 
partnerships  between  the  public  and  private  sectors.  From  your  ex- 
perience in  Ohio,  in  Cleveland,  do  you  think  the  private  sector,  par- 
ticularly the  business  community,  will  respond  to  this  challenge  to 
help  these  young  people? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  believe  first  of  all.  Senator,  that  the  private 
sector  will  respond.  But  I  think  it  is  incumbent  initially  for  the 
members  of  the  public  sector  to  outline  the  vision  and  the  param- 
eters upon  which  they  wish  the  community  to  move.  I  think  that 
the  private  sector  will  participate  and  will  give  credible  and  very 
important  input.  But  I  think  it  is  important— and  I  would  go  back 
to  what  Mayor  Schmoke  has  said— for  the  Mavors  of  cities  to  have 
an  active  role  in  terms  of  outlining  what  Mayors  and  also  school 
superintendents  can  do  to  have  an  active  and  thorough  involve- 
ment in  the  process  of  designing  the  program. 
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It  is  important  for  the  school  superintendents  to  be  involved,  be- 
cause we  do-not  want  to  just  deal  with  the  youth  who  is  at  the  end 
of  the  line  in  terms  of  employment.  We  want  to  look  at,  I  believe, 
the  problem  of  bringing  that  youth  along  through  the  educational 
system.  So  I  think  we  need  to  begin  to  look  at  the  problem  of  em- 
ployment in  a  comprehensive  way  that  says  what  do  we  need  to  do 
when  that  young  child  is  in  Head  Start  or  kindergarten,  and  a 
process  of  education,  to  get  them  to  a  point  where  they  are  ready 
to  be  employed.  And  I  thmk  that  the  private  sector  has  to  definite- 
ly be  involved  in  that  process. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Somebody  gave  me  a  figure  the  other  day 
that  if  you  take  the  beginning  class  in  the  Cleveland  school  system, 
out  of  12  students  who  begin,  only  one  of  those  students  will  stay  in 
school  until  the  twelfth  grade.  Have  you  heard  figures  to  that 
effect? 

Mr.  White.  Unfortunately,  our  dropout  rate  is  49  to  50  percent 
in  the  Cleveland  public  schools.  I  would  say  to  you,  going  back  to  a 
question  you  asked  earlier  about  the  relationship  or  the  correlation 
of  crime  and  other  social  problems  we  see,  to  my  way  of  thinking— 
and  I  am  too  short  and  uninterested  to  play  sports,  but  I  remember 
something  on  a  basketball  team  called  a  "pivot  man".  A  job  to  me 
is  the  pivot  social  linchpin,  if  you  will.  Many  of  our  problems  pivot 
off  of  that— crime,  teenage  pregnancy,  drugs,  and  all  the  other 
social  problems  which  you  have  to  grapple  with  in  your  Senate 
comm  itees  every  day. 

So  clearly,  it  is  important  to  look  at  the  importance  of  education 
and  how,  by  focusing  on  education  and  job  linkage  with  young 
people,  we  can  avoid  having  to  pay  a  much  larger  price  down  the 
line. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  White  and 
Mayor  Schmoke,  and  thank  you.  Madam  Chairman. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Mayor  Schmoke,  your  mother  and  I  worked  as 
social  workers  together  more  than  20  years  ago,  and  we  were  work- 
ing together  when  thej^  announced  something  called  the  War  on 
Poverty.  Michael  Harrmgton  had  written  books  about  "The  Other 
America".  A  wonderful  President  by  the  name  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
launched  new  programs  to  help  people. 

Now,  20  years  later,  you  and  I  are  sitting  here,  you  a  Mayor,  I 
am  a  Senator,  and  really.  Senator  White,  I  am  sure  your  experi- 
ence is  parallel  with  that. 

The  Administration  and  some  of  its  social  architects,  the  Herit- 
age Foundation  and  so  on,  would  say  our  programs  have  failed,  and 
why  do  we  need  new  ones. 

My  question  to  you  is  do  we  need  another  program;  will  this  just 
be  one  more  in  the  alphabet  soup  where  we  put  legislation  out,  but 
years  later,  those  of  us  who  worked  to  end  poverty  did  better  than 
those  who  we  were  trying  to  help  poverty?  Do  you  want  to  com- 
ment? 

Mayor  Schmoke.  I  think  your  analysis  is  correct.  We  do  not  need 
to  just  add  additional  alphabets  to  the  alphabet  soup.  But  this  par- 
ticular legislation  does  not  do  that.  It  builds  on  a  very  important 
piece  of  legislation,  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  And  I  think 
what  the  Conference  of  Mayors  is  saying  is  that  we  have  a  mecha- 
nism here  that  works.  It  is  simply  that  we  have  to  make  certain 
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amendments  to  make  it  work  even  better,  particularly,  and  first  of 
all,  in  the  resource  level.  The  current  level  is  inadequate  to  do  the 
job  as  I  have  mentioned  before. 

Secondly,  we  are  concerned  because  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  sets  its  targets  based  on  State  unemploynr  3nt  statistics 
and  does  not  just  adequately  focus  in  on  areas  of  need.  And  as  you 
know,  our  State  is  doing  very  well  on  a  Statewide  basis  as  far  as  its 
unemployment  statistics  are  concerned,  but  when  you  look  into  the 
cities,  then  you  see  critical  areas  of  need.  And  I  believe  that  the 
Youth  Employment  Services  Act  will  target  these  funds  much 
better. 

And  certainly,  I  believe  the  need  is  so  great  that  in  this  instance, 
where  we  have  an  important  and  effective  tool  at  our  fingertips 
that  we  should  employ  it. 

So,  no,  we  are  not  adding  to  the  alphabet  soup;  we  are  simply 
building  on  our  strength. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you. 

Senator  White,  do  you  want  to  comment  on  that  as  well? 

Senator  White.  Senator,  I  would  only  say  to  you  that  the  chal- 
lenge is  still  there.  We,  at  this  very  moment,  are  throwing  away 
one  of  the  most  important  resources  in  our  country,  and  that  is  our 
youth. 

I  would  turn  the  question  around  to  those  who  doubt  the  need 
and  ask  can  we  afford  not  to  go  forward  with  an  impor^a^t  pro- 
gram that  builds  on  the  foundation  of  success  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  our  youth. 

Both  I  and  Mayor  Schmoke  are  relatively  young  men,  but  one 
day,  we  are  going  to  want  to  put  down  the  gavel.  Congressman,  and 
sit  down.  And  I  think  while  we  have  an  opportunity  and  some  abil- 
ity to  make  a  change  in  the  future  of  our  society,  we  must  do  that. 

And  as  I  walk  feint  Clair,  or  Hough,  or  Lorain  Avenue,  I  see 
young  people  in  need  of  leadership.  And  if  we  are  not  the  ones  to 
provide  it,  then  they  will  be  lost.  And  if  we  do  not  find  ways  to  in- 
volve them  in  employment.  Senator,  they  will  be  in  the  prisons  of 
Maryland  or  the  prisons  of  Ohio  or  in  the  prisons  of  other  States  of 
your  colleagues.  We  cannot  afford  not  to  do  this. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Congressman  Mfume,  did  you  have  a  question  or  two  for  the 
panel? 

Mr.  Mfume.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair. 

Mayor  Schmoke,  on  page  5  of  your  formal  testimony,  you  made 
mention  of  the  concern  that  the  Conference  of  Mayors  had  with  the 
funding  format,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  Senator  Metzenbaum  indi- 
cate that  that  had  been  corrected.  But  some  of  that  concern  grew 
out  of  what  was  further  delineated  in  the  testimony,  the  fear  of  the 
private  sector  that  they  would  be  perhaps  entangled  in  too  much 
bureaucratic  red  tape  and  could  in  fact  make  many  of  those  per- 
sons who  would  have  come  forth  a  bit  gun-shy. 

In  your  dealings  with  the  Conference  of  Mayors  or  in  your  own 
dealings  with  corporate  America  or  the  private  sector,  are  there 
some  other  concerns  perhaps  that  have  been  articulated  by  mem- 
bers of  the  private  sector  that  we  on  this  Committee  ought  to  be 
sensitive  to  as  we  go  about  groping  and  trying  to  put  a  final  shape 
and  direction  to  this  legislation? 
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Mayor  Schmoke.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman.  I  believe 
that  there  are  some  concerns,  and  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  supports  this  legislation  is  that  it  addresses  some 
of  those  concerns. 

First  of  all,  those  members  of  the  private  sector  that  have  par- 
ticipated in  these  partnership  programs  want  flexibility,  want  inno- 
vation or  to  be  allowed  to  be  innovative,  and  they  also  want  to  be 
rewarded  for  success,  and  to  see  that  a  community  is  not  penalized 
but  in  fact  is  rewarded  for  its  success. 

I  think  that  these  concerns  are  being  addressed  by  this  particu- 
lar legislation,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  were  mindful  of  that 
as  it  was  developed. 

Mr.  Mfume.  Senator  White,  in  line  with  that  you  had  mentioned 
also  that  the  public  sector  has  an  incumbent  responsibility  to  sort 
of  outline  parameters  and  define  the  vision  that  we  have  in  order 
to  expect,  then,  some  sort  of  role  to  develop  in  the  private  sector. 

Coulc  you  add  to  the  question  and  to,  perhaps,  the  response  that 
I  got  from  the  Mayor? 

Mr.  White.  I  happen  to  believe— and  it  is  certainly  open  to 
debate— that  we  who  are  leaders  in  the  public  sector  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  articulate  a  public  vision  for  our  community.  And  I 
believe  that  before  we  can  ask  others  to  make  input  or  to  expand 
upon  that,  we  must  initially  outline  that  vision  and  make  it  clear 
as  to  where  we  perceive  us  to  be  at  this  point,  and  where  we  wish 
to  be  in  the  future;  and  to  say  to  our  potential  partners,  "Here  is 
where  we  want  to  go;  please,  help  us  get  there.  Let  us  know  what 
your  vision  is.  Let  us  know  what  your  problems  are.  But  at  that 
point,  please  involve  yourselves  with  us  as  a  partnership  to  go  for- 
ward.'* 

I  think  the  needs  of  the  private  sector  and  the  needs  of  the 
public  sector  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  For  example,  two  of  our 
employers,  our  major  employers  in  Cleveland— one  is  Sherwin  Wil- 
liams, which  has  a  paint  company  with  retail  outlets.  And  in  a 
meetmg  with  their  CEO,  he  has  indicated  to  me  that  many  times, 
he  will  have  to  go  outside  of  the  State  of  Ohio  or  outside  of  the  City 
of  Cleveland  to  hire  paint  managers.  Likewise,  the  president  of 
Ameritrust  Bank,  Jerry  Jarrott,  has  a  remedial  program  at  Ameri- 
trust  Bank  to  teach  high  school  graduates  how  to  count  money. 

These  people  clearly  have  a  need  that  speaks  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  young  people  that  they  bring  in  at  entry-level  positions 
are  prepared.  That  is  a  need  which  frankly  is  not  only  their  need, 
but  a  challenge  for  us,  because  they  have  to  be  prepared  to  assume 
that  responsibility. 

So  I  would  only  go  bav^k  to  a  point  in  my  testimony  by  saying  to 
you  that  we  must  articulate  the  vision,  but  we  must  involve  people 
from  not  only  the  public  sector  but  the  private  sector  to  make  that 
vision  a  reality. 

Mr.  Mfume.  You  also  mede  a  point— and  I  do  not  have  the  testi- 
mony here  in  front  of  me— about  market  analysis.  Can  you  talk 
about  how  you  expect  that  to  be  plugged  in,  either  before  or  after 
the  implementation  of  the  program  in  urban  areas?  That  is  where  I 
need  some  clarification. 
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Mr.  White.  The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  has  long  been  ac- 
cused in  their  vocational  programs  of  preparing  young  people  for 
jobs  that  were  available  10  to  20  years  ago. 

I  think  it  is  important,  if  we  are  talking  about  preparing  young 
people  for  the  future,  that  we  first  identify  where  those  jobs  are 
going  to  be  in  a  particular  geographic  area  so  that  we  are  training 
young  people  for  openings  that  are  going  to  appear,  and  that  as- 
sessment needs  to  be  updated  on  an  ongoing  basis.  We  shouldn't 
just  say,  well,  we  have  been  making  widgeL"  in  Cleveland  for  50 
years,  so  there  are  going  to  be  jobs  for  widget  makers,  so  we  are 
going  to  train  widget  makers,  especially  in  terms  of  how  the  eco- 
nomic environment  is  changing  in  the  country  in  general,  but  in 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  in  particular. 

So  we  need  to  first  ask  ourselves  where  do  we  believe,  based  on 
our  best  analysis,  the  jobs  will  be  5,  10,  15,  20  years  down  the  pike. 
Then  we  need  to  begin  to  design  job  programs  that  fit  those  future 
needs. 

I  think  the  worst  thing  in  the  world— and  we  have  this  problem. 
Congressman,  in  Cleveland— is  where  young  people  who  want  a  job, 
who  want  to  work,  are  being  prepared  to  be  private  security  guards 
or  other  positions  for  which  there  are  very  limited  needs.  They 
become  frustrated,  and  they  ask,  "Why  should  I  go  on  with  educa- 
tion?" and  they  turn  off. 

Mr.  Mfume.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you.  Madam  Chair. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Mayor,  Senator,  we  thank  you  for  your  testimony.  The  Com- 
mittee has  no  further  questions  of  you  at  this  time.  Your  testimony 
was  eloquent,  precise,  and  most  helpful. 

Mayor  Schmoke.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  to  today. 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Thank  you.  Senator  White,  and  thank 
you,  Mayor  Schmoke. 

Senator  Mikulski.  The  Committee  would  now  like  to  move  on  to 
its  panel  of  witnesses,  people  who  have  had  actual  experience  and 
thoughts  on  this.  I  see  that  we  are  moving  up  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

We  are  now  going  to  ask  the  Honorable  Robert  S.  Jones,  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Employment  and  Training,  to  come  and 
give  us  the  administrative  views. 

Mr.  Jones,  we  welcome  you.  I  know  that  you  are  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary. However,  the  Committee  must  express  some  disappoint- 
ment at  the  lateness  of  your  testimony.  We  have  six  witnesses  for 
today's  hearing,  including  four  from  out-of-town.  By  1:00  yesterday, 
we  had  the  submitted  written  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses.  Yours 
arrived  at  8:30  p.m.  You  were  the  closest  and  had  the  most  re- 
sources to  develop  testimony.  So  we  are  a  little  cranky  about  that, 
and  we  would  like  a  little  brisker  pace  over  there  at  Labor. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  I  want  to  say  "Amen"  to  the  Chairper- 
son's comment.  Time  and  time  again,  this  Administration  thinks 
they  can  be  indifferent  to  the  concerns  of  Congress.  We  try  to  do 
our  homework.  And  we  are  not  in  a  position,  when  you  give  us 
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your  statement  at  8:30  at  night,  and  we  have  a  hearing  at  9:30  the 
next  morning,  to  give  it  the  attention  which  we  want  to  give  it. 

But  what  bothers  me  as  the  author  of  this  bill  is  that  maybe  it 
indicates  a  kind  of  indifference,  and  this  is  on  the  back  burner  over 
at  the  Labor  Department,  and  that  is  a  particular  disappointment 
to  me,  because  I  had  hoped  that  under  Mrs.  McLaughlin,  we  were 
going  to  have  an  aggressive,  cooperative  kind  of  working  relation- 
ship where  we  might  do  something  worthwhile  within  the  next  11 
months. 

^  Mr.  Jones.  Let  me  say  that  I  accept  both  comments  quite  gra- 
ciously and  understand  your  impatience.  And  let  me  say  to  you. 
Senator,  that  it  is  not  on  the  back  burner;  it  is  a  very  high  priority 
with  us  and  an  issue  of  great  concern,  and  we  appreciate  your  in- 
terest in  it.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  it.  It  is  a  high  prior- 
ity on  the  Secretary's  agenda  and  the  Department's  agenda. 

I  understand  your  concerns  about  the  lateness  of  the  testimony. 
We  will  continue  to  struggle  to  meet  your  time  lines  at  every  op- 
portunity. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Let's  hear  what  you  have  to  say. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HON.  ROBERT  S.T.  JONES,  ACTING  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING,  U.S.  DEPART- 
MENT OF  LABOR,  WASHINGTON,  DC,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  PATRI- 
CIA McNEIL.  ADMINISTRATOR,  OFFICE  OF  STRATEGIC  PLAN- 
NING AND  POLICY  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity,  as  I  indicat- 
ed, to  be  here  and  to  join  in  this  conversation.  I  have  the  state- 
ment; we  will  submit  it,  and  if  I  may,  I  will  simply  summarize 
some  of  the  points  that  are  in  there  in  the  interest  of  time. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Mr.  Jones,  your  statement  in  its  entirety  will 
be  entered  into  the  record. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Would  you  like  to  introduce  the  lady  who 
is  accompanying  you? 

Mr.  Jones.  Excuse  me.  Along  with  me  today  is  Patricia  McNeil, 
the  Administrator  of  our  Office  of  Strategic  Planning  and  Policy 
Development. 

Let  me  begin  by  once  again  commending  Senator  Metzenbaum 
and  the  other  Senators  who  have  supported  this  bill  in  addressing 
employment  problems  of  severely  disadvantaged  youth.  We  think 
this  is  an  extremely  important  issue,  and  many  of  the  things  that 
are  put  forth  in  this  legislation  are  significant  contributions  to.the 
dialogue  that  is  to  develop. 

Let  me  point  out  a  few  words  first  about  the  problem  of  youth 
unemployment  generally.  Although  unemployment  is  transitory  in 
nature  for  most  youth,  for  a  small  segment,  unemployment  is 
chronic.  This  segment  of  youth  is  disproportionately  minority  and 
lives  in  poverty  areas,  generally. 

We  have  been  studying  this  unemployment  problem  for  years,  as 
several  of  you  have  indicated,  and  a  number  of  explanations  have 
been  offered  for  why  this  small  segment  of  chronically  unemployed 
youth  hf  7e  such  trouble  getting  and  holding  a  job.  Some  of  these 
explanations  relate  to  labor  demand  and  why  employers  do  or  don't 
hire  young  people;  Other  explanations  of  the  problem  relate  to  the 
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attributes  of  the  at-risk  youth  themselves.  Many  of  these  youth 
lack  education  and  other  skills  necessary  for  basic  entry-level  jobs. 

The  employment  outlook  for  at-risk  youth  may  in  fact  be  improv- 
ing. Over  the  next  13  years,  the  labor  force  will  continue  to  grov/ 
more  slowly  than  at  any  time  since  the  1930s.  However,  growing 
numbers  of  work  force  entrants  are  likely  be  minority  and  from 
single-parent  families  or  poor— those  youth  who  traditionally  have 
the  most  difficulty  in  getting  into  the  job  situation. 

We  face  both  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity  in  dealing  with  at- 
risk  youth.  We  need  to  focus  on  this  problem  because,  as  an  econo- 
my, we  need  these  new  workers,  not  just  because  it  is  a  social  issue, 
but  because  of  the  economic  support  system  that  is  net  sssary. 

What  are  we  doing  about  the  problem?  Currentlj,  there  are  a 
number  of  Federal  programs  in  existence.  In  the  Department  of 
A^nn^'n"^'^^^^  ^^^-^  ^^'^  Training  Partnership  Act  served  about 
490,000  economically  disadvar»t2ged  youth  in  the  '  Over 
100,000  were  served  by  the  Job  Corps  in  the  same  s^otciu.  xnv  J^h 
Trammg  Partnership  Summer  Youth  Program  served  631,u00 
young  people  this  past  summer.  Education  Department  programs 
including  Chapter  I  for  educationally  disadvantaged  children,  serve 
a  large  percentage  of  at-risk  >outh.  The  two  largest  HHS  programs 
^rvmg  at-risk  youth  are  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  and 
Social  Service?  Block  Grant.  Together,  these  programs  provide  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  resources  that  can  be  directed  and  targeted  to  at- 
risk  youth.  States  and  localities,  of  course,  can  also  make  invest- 
ments in  this  issue. 

For  some' time,  the  Department  has  been  concerned  that  our  pro- 
grams were  not  reaching  enough  of  the  hardes*-to-serve  youth,  par- 
ticularly those  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  and  are  unemployed 
or  unemployable.  In  response  to  this  concern,  we  have  undertaken 
a  number  of  initiatives  to  refocus  our  programs  on  this  group. 

In  early  1987,  the  Administration  proposed  an  AFDC  Youth  Initi- 
ative to  provide  a  comprehensive  year-round  program  of  intensive 
services  to  youth  on  welfare  and  welfare  families. 

The  Department  is  currently  in  the  process  of  revising  JTPA  per- 
formance standards.  We  expect  the  new  standards  will  encourage 
more  long-range,  intensive  interventions  to  meet  the  nseds  of  at- 
risk  youth. 

We  are  working  with  Brandeis  University  to  develop  guides  and 
training  for  the  JTPA  system  to  improve  local  programs'  capacity 
for  serving  at-risk  youth,  and  to  share  information  on  successful 
program  models. 

The  Department  is  providing  planning  guidance  to  the  States 
that  emphasizes  the  increasing  services  needed  for  at-risk  youth.  It 
encourages  the  development  of  enriched,  long-term  program  inter- 
vention and  encourages  belter  JTPA  coordination. 

To  acquire  a  better  understanding  of  the  approaches  and  models 
or  sets  of  services  that  are  effective,  the  Department  has  undertak- 
en an  ambitious  research  and  demonstration  agenda.  Let  me  brief- 
ly mention  a  couple  of  these— and  I  would  be  happy  to  provide  a 
more  detailed  list  for  the  record  that  the  Committee  might  want  to 
look  through. 

[Information  supplied  follows:] 
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U.S.   DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ADMINISTRATION 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROJECTS  FOR  YOUTH 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROJECTS  FOR  YOUTH 


Workforce  2000  projections  call  for  a  substantial  increase  m 
employment  opportunities  for  young  adults  16-21  while  noting  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  youth  that  will  be  adequately  prepared 
to  enter  the  labor  market.    Presently,  a  substantial  proportion 
of  youth,  16-19  years  old,  are  "at-risk*  of  not  being  prepared  to 
iD:*ke  the  trai.r^ition  into  productive  employment  because  of  the 
problems  associated  with  this  group;  i^e,,  illiteracy,  high 
dropout  rates,  teenage  pregnancy,  runaways  and  homelessness, 
substance  abuse,  crime,  chronic  unemployment,  etc.  Consequently/ 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  and  Training 
Administration,  has  identified  this  group  as  one  having 
specialized  needs  requiring  specialized  services  and  has  taken 
measures  to  provide  comprehensive  and  innovative  solutions  to 
these  problems  in  assisting  these  youths  to  achieve  social  and 
(economic  independence. 

The  Department  has  funded,  independently  and  jointly  (with  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services),  a  number  of  research 
and  demonstration  efforts  targeted  at  the  following  groups: 


These  projects  provide  comprehensive  employment  and  training 
services,  education  and  other  support  services,  promote  the 
conduct  of  activities  that  seek  the  adoption  of  state 
legislative  guarantees  for  meeting  the  educational  and  related 
needs  of  at-risk  youth  and  encourage  the  development  of  models 
that  more  cost-effectively  serve  youth  by  :reating  better 
linkages  between  human  services  and  training  and  employment 
services  at  the  State  and  local  levels.    DOL  has  provided 
approximately  $8.5  million  in  fu'xc'iing  for  these  projects. 

To  identify  ways  to  increase  program  outcomes  and  decrease  costs, 
ETA  undertook  Job  Corps  II,  a  series  of  pilot  and  demonstration 
and  linkage  projects  designed  to  test  innovative  training 
techniques  and  management  approaches  to  disadi^antaged  youth.  The 
majority  of  these  projects  will  be  implemented  at  existing  Job 
Corps  Centers  and  will  actively  seek  the  participation  of  State 
and  local  governments,  the  private  sector,  education,  health  and 
human  services  and  other  interested  parties,  through  linkage 
agreements,  in  the  conduct  of  these  projects. 


o 
o 
o 


o 
o 


In-school,  dropout  prone  youth 

Recent  school  dropouts  and  out-of-school 

youth 

Homeless,  runaways  and  foster  care  youth 
Teen  parents 

Developmentally  disabled  youth 
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Youth  2000  State  Grants^  jointly  funded  by  DOL  and  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services #  was  awarded  to  governors 
and  departments  of  State  governments  designated  by  the  governors 
to  coordinate  youth  issues  and  promote  greater  involvement  by 
private  sector  organizations  and  State  and  local  governments  to 
mobilize  resources  and  develop  local  solutions  to  youth  problems 
based  on  community  needs.     DOL's  investment  to  date  is  $500^000. 

The  following  attachment  categorizes  and  describes  our  youth 
projects. 

Attachment 
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RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 


IN-SCHOOL  YOUTH 


Cities  In  Schools 
(DOL/HHS/DOJ) 


Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers 


Eisenhower  Foundation 

Project 

(DOL/HHS) 


Elder  Sports 
Management  & 
&  Instructional 
Institute 


Encourages  local  public/private  $800,000 

support  to  make  available  a 

variety  of  health,  social, 

basic  education  and  training 

employraent  services  within  the 

school  setting 

Award  of  10  state  action  grants  $550,000 
for  planning,  promoting  &  implementing 
services/programs  that  seek  state 
legislative  guarantees  for  at-risk 
children  &  youth 

Provides  four  private  dollars  to  $100,000 

every  Federal  dollar  to  provide 

remediation  and  employment 

opportunities  for  homeless  youth, 

juvenile  delinquents,  abused 

youth  and  drug  users  in  residential 

and  non-residential  settings  in 

five  inner-city  neighborhoods 

Promotes  an  awareness  within  $365,000 

the  disadvantaged,  minority 

youth  population  of  a  broad 

range  of  employment  opportunities 

in  the  business  of  sports 

activit  ies 


Indian  Center,  Inc. 
(DOL/HHS) 


Adapts  Junior  Achievement  Program 
to  Native  American  student  needs; 
career  counseling  curriculum 
revision,  15  weeks  business/economic 
instruction,  entrepeneur ial 
experience  marketing  culturally 
related  projects  designed  by 
students 


$  27,863 
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RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
IN-SCHOOL  YOUTH 


JTPA  Education  Project 
National  Council  of 
La  Raza 


The  JuvenUe  Awareness 

Program 

( DOL/HHS ) 


Manchester  VWCA 
P:.ojec  t 
(DOL/HHS) 


National  Alliance  of 
Business 


Oklahonans  For 
Indian  Opportunity 
( DOL/HHS ) 


The  C*eida  Tribe 
of  Indians 
(DOL/HHS) 


Pathways  For  Youth 

Project 

(DOL/HHS) 


Increases  the  effectiveness  of 
Hispanic  focused  employment  & 
training  programs  by  developing 
&  implementing  in»JOvative  ed. 
models  9t  10  Hispanic  conanunity- 
based  programs;  provides  basic 
literacy  skills  &  improve  academic 
skills,  encourages  high-risk 
Hispanic  youth  to  stay  in  school, 
helps  dropouts  return  to  school/ 
obtain  GED  and  encourages  parental 
participation  &  support 

Comprehensive  service  center 
attempt  to  reduce  serious  crime 
and  gang  violence  by  working  with 
gang  members  to  increase  educational 
and  employment  opportunities 

Provides  remediation  and  counseling 
to  severely  at-risk  youth;  corporate 
mentors  provide  encouragement  for 
staying  in  school  and  aid  in  finding 
part-time  employment 

Establishes  agreements  between  public 
school  system/private  sector/PIC  in 
seven  cities  to  decrease  truancy 
and  reduce  dropout  rates  through 
increasing  summer  job  slots  and 
hiring  high  school  graduates  from  the 
projects 

In  cooperation  with  Absentee  Shawnee 
Tribe,  offers  classroom/business 
development  training  to  Native 
American  students  in  three  Oklahoma 
high  schools 

Uses  adult  mentors  to  provide  remedial 
education  and  employment  opportunities 
to  Tribal  youth  in  an  effort  to  combat 
high  dropout  rates,  substance  abuse 
and  suicide  rates 

Sponsors  special  counseling,  remedial 
education  and  vocational  exploration 
fpr  potential  dropouts  for  whom  the 
police  athletic  club  with  develop 


$207,200 


$200,000 


$  75,000 


$100,000 


$  53,193 


$  30,000 


$  50,000 
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RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION 


IN-SCHO-IL  YOUTH 

Sumner  Trai'fing  and 
Education  Program 
(STEP) 

Public  Private  Ventures 

Kest  Philadelphia 
Partnership  Youth 
Employment  &  Training 
(DOL/Bureau  of  Labor 
Management  Relations 
&  Cooperative  Programs) 


Young  Astronaut 
Council  Career 
Explortion  Program 


Provides  basic  s)cills  remediation 
to  youth,  during  summer  months,  to 
prevent  dropouts  and  teen  pregnancy 


Establishes  a  coimunity-based 
youth  employment  program  which  * 
includes  pre-apprenticeship 
training,  remedial  ed.,  job 
counseling  &  placement  activities 
for  inner-city  youth  &  simultaneously 
integrating  these  activities  into 
neighborhood  school  curriculum 

Promotes  careers  in  science  and 
technology  for  economically 
disadvantaged  youth  &  develops 
and  disseminates  education  & 
career  exploration  materials  to 
Young  Astronaut  chapters 


$750,000 


$70,750 


RECENT  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS  AND  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  YOUTH 


Disconnected  Youth 

Program 

700001  Ltd. 


Franchising  The 
Operation  Succe<^s  Model 
(DOL/HHS) 


Job  Co):ps  Computer 
Assisted  Instruction 
Shugoll  Research 

JOBSTART 

Manpower  Research 
Development  Corporation 


Provides  high  intensity  motivational 
and  remediation  support,  referral  to 
job  training  &  followup  counseling 
to  youth,  ages  16-21 

Collaborates  with  public/private 
sector  in  providing  intensive 
employability  devftlopment  for 
homeless  youth  in  city  shelters 
and  youth  in  foster  care 

Evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 

of  computerized  literacy  training 

for  Job  Corps  enrollee 

Provides  intensive  remediation 
in  job  training/basic  slcills  to 
dropout  youth,  in  14  states,  who 
read  below  the  8th  grade  level 


$187,500 


$1,034,41: 


$175,000 


$430,000 


$333,000 
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RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION 

RECENT  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS  AND  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  YQIITH 


•Partnership 
Enhancement  Grant 


*  Process  Evaluation 
of  SDA  Policies  for 
Dropouts 


Project  Pride 
(DOL/HHS) 


♦Project  STAR, 
Innovative  Policies 
for  Dropout  Prone 
youth  and  School 
Dropouts 

Reaching  For  Education 
to  End  Poverty  for 
Indian  Teens 
(DOL/HHS) 


Rural  Opportunities 
Youth  Intervention 
Rural  Opportunities, 
Inc. 

(DOL/HHS) 


Development  and  testing  of  6-8  $1,6 
demonstration  projects  focused  million 
on  youth,  especially  those  at- 
risk,  or  vomen  On  welfare  that 
identify  innovative  methods, 
strategies,  models  and  linkages 
for  addresing  needs  of  these 
tarc^et  groups 

Will  provide  a  process  evaluation  $150,000 

of  the  implementation  of  Project 

Star;  will  be  useful  in  r^^plicating 

the  model  to  a  wider  JTPA  system  and 

if'  the  pilot  project  requires 

additional  evaluation 

Promotes  self-sufficiency  of  $150,000 
daughters  of  afDC  recipients 
providing  job  behavior  coaching 
and  part-time  employment, 
contingent  on  staying  in  school 

Grants  awards  to  five  SDA's  in  $2  millioi 

inner  city  areas,  to  replicate 
Project  star,  a  highly  intensive 
remedial  ed.  program  aimed  at 
school  dropouts 

Uses  adult  mentors,  alternative  $120,000 
education  and  employabil ity  in 
continuum  of  services  designed  to 
promote  self-sufficiency  among 
Indian  teens 

Provides  farmworker  yc;'th  with  $110,000 
academic  assistance,  labor  narket 
information,  support  services  and 
jobs 


♦New  Initiatives 
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RESEARCH  AND  DEHONSTRATION 

RECENT  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS  AND  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  YOUTH 


*  What  works  in  Youth 
Employment  Competency 


The  Youth  Improvement 

Program 

( DOL/HHS ) 


Ybuth  Services  USA, 
Inc. 


Will  review,  in-depth,  competency  $300,000 
based  systems,  assess  ef f.ectiveness  and 
the  applicability  for  us'S  with  va.  ious 
subgroups  of  disadvantaged  youth;  a 
second  activity  will  be  the  development 
of  an  assessment  system  to  diagnose 
an  individual's  literacy  strengths  and 
weaknesses  for  diagnostic  and  prescriptive 
purposes 


Provides  youth  offenders  with  an 
alternative  to  incarceration, 
leading  to  <  .''ouisition  of  education 
and  job  skilis,  good  work  habits, and 
permanent  unsubsidized  employment 

Increases  awareness  of  JTPA  operators 
at  State  and  local  levels  of  military 
training  resources  for  employment- 
related  programs  for  disadvantaged, 
minority  youth  and  adults  by  providing 
TA  and  program  design  services  in 
implementing  Job  Skills  Training  S 
Employment  Program 


$200,000 


$150,000 


HOMELESS,  RUNAWAY,   FOSTER  CARE  YOUTH 


AlasKcZ  Youth  and  Parent 
Foundat  Ion 
( DOL/HHS > 


Arizona  Call-A-Teen 
Youth  Resources  Project 
(DOL/HHS) 


Illinois  Dept.  of 
Children  &  Family 
Services 
(DOL/HHS) 


Provides  skill/interest  assessment,  $  8,334 

OJT,  classroom  and  in-school  training, 

tryout  anQ  summer  employment  for  60 

youth  ir.  emergency  shelter  or  in  State 

foster  caie,  ir  collaboration  with 

Anchorage  JTPA  Program 

Provides  competency-based  employment        $  25,000 
and  independent  living  skills  training, 
job  counseling  &  job  placement/followup 
for  60  foster  youth  preparing  to  leave 

In  conjunction  with  community-based         $  25,000 
youth  service  agencies  and  JTPA  SDA's, 
creates  social  service/youth  employment 
service  partnership  demonstrating 
effective  coordination,  joint  planning 
and  case  management  for  120  runaway  & 
homeless  youth  per  year 


*New  Initiative 
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RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION 

HOME LESS, RUNAWAY  AND  FOSTER  CARE  YOUTH 


The  Judge  Baker 
Guidance  Center 
(DOL/HHS) 


June  Burnette  Institute 
San  Diego  State  Univ. 
(DOL/HHS) 


Miami  Bridge,  inc. 
( DOL/HHS ) 


Mountain  Plains  Youth 

Services 

(DOL/HHS) 


Oasis  Center 
Nashville,  tn 
(DOL/HHS) 


Philadelphia  Mayor's 
Office  of  immunity 
Services 
(DOL/HHS) 


Establishing  JTPA/youth  agency  partner-    $  2=  089 
ship  activities  for  foster  care  and  home- 
less youth  in  3  Mass.  PIC  areas  to  demonstrate 
5t  document  formation  of  linkages  between 
PICs  &  selected  youth  &  expansion  of 
area  training  &  employment  services 

Working  with  the  San  Diego  PIC,  County    $  25»000 
Social  Services  &  youth  service  providers 
to  develop  a  cooperative  funding  strategy, 
implt>ment  &  evaluate  two  youth  service 
employment  demonstration  projects  &  hold 
conference  for  dissemination  of  findings 

Working  with  PIC/South  Florida  Ed.  &        $  25,000 

Training  Consortium  &  State  Rehab. 

Services  to  serve  120  Dade  County 

runaway  &  homeless  youth,  ages  16  1/2 

and  older,  with  ed/employment  skills 

training  &  health  services 

Linking  with  Governor's  Employment  $  24»802 

Forum  or  PIC  &  State  Dept.  of 

Human  Services  to  coordinate  a  wide 

range  of  self-sufficiency  service 

to  prepare  60  youth  for  JTPA  job 

skills  training  programs 

Provides  independent  living  skills;  $  25,000 

links  with  JTPA/Hayor»s  Employment 

&  Training  Resources  Agency  to 

provide  education  v'l  employabil ity 

services  for  35  foster  care/homeless 

youth  per  yr.  transitioning  to 

independent  living 

Working  with  DHHS  &  PIC  to  provide  $  25,000 

120  youth  leaving  foster  care  with 

job  readiness  training  &  work 

experience;  recruits  &  trains 

foster  parents  &  adult  caregivers 

to  encourage  self-sufficiency 
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RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION 

HOMELESS I  RUNAWAY  AND  FOSTER  CARE  YOUTH 


PIC/Business  6  Industry 
Division  of  NYC 
(DOL/HHS) 


Toledo  Area  PIC 
(DOL/HH^) 


Youth  Network  of 

Chicago 

(DOL/HHS) 


TEEN  PARENTS 

Adolescent  Family  Life 

Projects 

< DOL/HHS) 


Homeless  Single  Teen 
Parents  and  Potentia} 
Delinquents 
(DOL/HHS) 


Works  with  homeless  youth  services  $  25,000 

agencies  (  NYC  Human  Resources 

Administration  to  provide  specialized 

staff  training  for  preparing  youth  to 

enter  60  JTPA  summer  program  slots 

each  yr»  &  to  develop/disseminate 

guidance  on  how  to  prepare 

severely  at-risk  youth  for  JTPA 

participation 

Works  with  county  consortium  of  $  25,000 

agencies  to  provide  social  & 

health  services,  pre-employment 

training,  OJT  or  educational 

placement  for  25  juvenile 

offenders,  mentally  retarded, 

substance  abusers  or  mentally 

disturbed  youth  per  year 

Community  based  agencies,  $  25,000 

Chicago  PIC,  the  Children's 

Home  &  Aid  Society  &  State 

Dept.  of  Children  h  Family 

Services  provides  100 

participants  per  year  with 

independent  living  skills 

training  &  JTPA  services 

leading  to  placement  in 

unsubsidized  jobs 


Addition  of  employability  $500,000 

development  component  to 

six  centers  which  offer 

comprehensive  education 

and  employment  and  training 

services  to  pregnant  ant*. 

parenting  teens 

Provides  remediation  and  $100,000 
employment  opportunities 
and  on-site  child  care 
at  two  sites  serving 
homeless  teen  parents 
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RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
TEEN  PARENTS 


A  National  Demo  Project 
for  Teen  Mothers 
Manpower  Demonstration 
Research  Corporation 
(DOL/HHS) 


Teen  Parent  Center 

Self-Sufficiency 

Project 

Of f  ice  of  Women' s 

Services 

(DOL/HHS) 


A  five-city  project  with 
Ford  Foundation  support 
providing  comprehensive 
service  approach  including 
education,  counseling, 
occupational  skill  training, 
paid  work  experience,  day 
care  services,  etc.  to  increase 
the  employability  of  AFDC 
teenage  mothers,  17-19  years 
of  age,  who  are  school  dropouts 

Provides  GED,  remedial  ed., 

public/private  sector  work 

internships,  individual 

and  group  employment  counseling 

On-site  day  care  services 

in  an  alternative  setting 

for  pregnant  and  parenting  teens 


$100,000 


DEVELOPHENTALLY  DISABLED  YOUTH 


American  Horticultural 
Therapy  Association 
(DOL/HHS) 


Boston  Col^ca& 
Division  of  Special 
Education  and 
Rehabilitation 
(DOL/HHS) 


Davis  County 
Utah  PIC 
(DOL/HHS) 


$  50,000 


Establishes  model  services  to 
enhance  effectiveness  of 
secondary  and  post-secondary 
education  and  job  training 
services  to  facilitate  disabled 
youths'  transition  from  school 
to  work 

Provides  education,  pre-employment 
and  job  training  services  to  60 
youth  per  year  for  the  purposes 
of  conducting  local  schools  in- 
service  training,  providing 
training  for  Sp.  Ed.  and  Rehab, 
students  participating  in  project 
replication  activities 

Will  demonstrate  local  area  network 
job  placement  system  for  facilitating 
transition  of  dcvclopmcntally 
disabled  youth  from  school  to  work 


$  51,686 


$  33,500 
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JOB  CORPS  II  INITIATIVES 


Centers  As  Alternative 
High  Schools 


Child  Care 
Project 


linkage 


Disciplinary  Discharge 
Center 


Cy tended  Training  Day 


Job  Corps/JTPA 
Linkages 


Pilot  centers  will  establish  linkages 
with  appropriate  State  local  Dept.  of 
Bd,  to  serve  as  alternative  high 
schools  for  eligible  potential  high 
school  dropouts,  providing  training 
and  support  services  to  assigned 
students 

Job  Corps. Centers  are  developing 
linkages  with  state  welfare  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  enrolling  eligible 
AFDC  welfare  mothers  into  the  program; 
daycare  and  other  support  services 
are  provided  under  Title  XXj  Gary 
and  Guthrie  Job  Corps  Centers  are 
currently  participating  in  this 
project 

An  existing  Job  Corps  center  will 
be  designated  to  accept  referrals 
of  youth  who  would  otherwise  be 
terminated  from  the  program 
because  of  behavior  problems; 
intensive  counseling  and  support 
services  will  be  provided  with 
an  emphasis  on  completion  of 
training  and  job  placement 

At  South  Bronx  St.  Louis  JCC, 
education  classes,  vocational 
training  &  support  services 
will  be  offered  during  the 
evening  hours  for  non- 
residential enrollees 

Job  Corps  centers  will  develop 
linkages  with  JTPA  for  referrals 
of  youth  and  programmatic 
initiatives 


On-site  Day  Care 


Atlanta  t  Los  Angeles  JCC  have 
established  on-site  day  care 
for  children  of  non-residential 
enrollees;  Pittsburgh  JCC  is 
working  on  establishment  of 
on-site  day  care  which  will 
be  subsidized  primarily  through 
AFDC  grants 
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JOB  CORPS  II  INITIATIVES 


Potomac  Job  Corps 
Center,  Head  stare 
Program 


Urban  Nonresidential 
Centers 


Center  provides  early  childhood 
instruction  to  preschool  aged 
children  of  non-residential 
enrol lees;  operated  free  of 
charge  by  the  United  Planning 
Organization 

New  Orleans  and  Philadelphia  will 
serve  as  sites  for  offering  basic 
Job  Corps  program  without  the 
residential  support  services  offered 
at  other  centers;  an  evaluation 
will  be  conducted  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  this  approach 
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YOUTH  2000  PROJECTS 


Alaska's  Governor's 
Commission  on  Children 
and  Youth 


Bringing  Down  The 
Barriers  To  Opportunity: 
Conrtonwcalth  of  Mass* 


Colorado's  Youth  2000 
The  Competitive  Edge 


Delaware  Youth  2000 


Iowa  Youth  2000 
Project 


Local  Integrated 
Approach  to  Youth 
2000  Issues:  State 
of  Maryland 


Project  1999: 
State  of  Illinois 


Youth  2000:  A  Solution 
The  Missouri  Matrix 


Identifying  current  needs  and  service 
barriers;  conducting  youth  censuit  and 
analyzing  and  disseminating  inodel 
programs  tailored  to  state's  needs 

Project  to  strengthen  municipalities 
capacity  to  response  to  youth 
through  increased  data  collection 
and  analysis 

Stat^  plan  to  eliminate  duplication 
of  youth  services  (  form  public/ 
private  partnerships 

Development  of  a  comprehensive 
community-based  planning  program* 
governor's  core  planning  group  and 
an  index  to  measure  progress  on 
problems  and  project  success; 
conduct  of  conferences  and  public 
information  campaigns  to  educate 
public  on  youth  problems  and  project 
goals 

Establishing  a  Youth  2000  public/ 
private  sector  task  force  to 
develop  state  Youth  policy;  hosting 
regional  seminars  and  Governors 
Youth  and  state  conferences 

Using  a  statewide  conference  and 
the  issuance  of  challenge  grants 
to  10  PI''^  to  stimulate  local 
awareness  and  leadership  in  support 
of  services  for  at-risk  youth 

Creating  new  partnership  between 
businessr  labor*  religious 
organizations  and  local  officials 
to  focus  attention  on  needs  of 
at-risk  youth  and  identify 
endangered  communities 

Directing  and  developing  new 
policy  analysis  and  planning 
tool  to  identify  needs,  existing 
services,  gaps  in  services  and 
goals  that  would  facilitate 
partnership  coordination 
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YOUTH  2000  PROJECTS 


Youth  2000:  Cjsiness 
Liaison  Project: 
Oregon 


Youth  2000:  Our 
Families,  Our  Strength 
Nebraska 


Youth  2000: 
Hawa  i  i 


State  of 


Youth  2000  Technical 
Assistance  Center: 
New  Jersey 


Extension  of  Governor's  Students 
Retention  Initiative  to  10 
communities  to  link  corporation 
field  offices  in  smaller 
communities  with  local  govt., 
education,  human  services  and 
civic  leaders  for  implementation 
of  city's  investment  plan 

Directing  an  Intergovernmental 
Planning  Group  designed  to 
strengthen  families  role  in 
meeting  neeJs  of  at-risk  youth 

Expansion  of  Schools  to  Work 
Transition  Centers  to  all 
public  high  schools  where  at- 
risk  youth  can  receive  career/ 
life  employment  training;  conduct 
of  conferences  and  seminars  to 
stimulate  public  awareness  and 
to  enlist  community  support 

Establishing  Youth  2000  Technical 
Assistance  Center  in  support 
of  State  School  Based  Youth 
Services  Program,  which  assists 
in  provision  of  comprehensive 
employment,  health  and  social 
services  to  youth  in  30 
communities 
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Mr.  Jones.  The  Departments  of  Labor  and  HHS  have  set  up  a 
system  of  coordinated  grants  aimed  at  providing  a  ^ackage  of  job 
training,  education,  social  services  for  highly  at-risk  jouth. 

JOBSTART  is  a  national  demonstration  aimed  at  serving  high 
school  dropouts. 

The  Summer  Training  and  Education  Program,  STEP,  ^>ests  the 
effectiveness  of  adding  remedial  education  and  life  skills  planning 
components  to  traditional  summer  youth  employment  programs. 

Cities  in  Schools  is  an  experiment  that  seeks  community  owner- 
ship in  developing  solutions  to  the  problems  of  dropout-prone 
youth. 

There  are  also  numerous  State-  and  local-funded  projects  for  at- 
risk  youth,  many  of  v/hich  have  business  involvement.  The  private 
sector  on  its  own  is  taking  on  this  issue  in  a  growing  way. 

Where  should  we  go  from  here?  The  problem  is  much  broader 
than  JTPA.  As  a  nation,  we  need  to  focus  our  efforts  in  three 
areas:  early  childhood,  the  education  system,  and  "second  chance" 
education  and  training. 

First,  getting  the  problem  at  its  inception,  in  early  childhood,  in- 
volves focusing  on  such  things  as  pre-  and  post-natal  care  for  preg- 
nant teens  and  encouraging  quahty  child  care  for  preschool  educa- 
tion. 

Second,  we  need  to  make  sure  aL  youth  have  a  better  first 
chance.  Schools  must  work  to  get  those  in  danger  of  dropping  out 
to  stay  in  the  system,  or  other  at-risk  youth  to  return  to  school. 

And  third,  we  need  to  continue  to  provide  a  second  chance  for 
those  who  have  dropped  out  and  who  do  not  have  the  skills  neces- 
sary to  rejoin  the  system. 

In  all  our  programs  that  serve  at-risk  youth,  we  need  to  break 
down  barriers  to  coordination  and  integration  of  services  so  there 
are  plenty  of  resources  available  to  address  the  multiple  needs  of 
this  group.  The  trick  is  to  implement  effective  models  and  bring  to- 
gether the  system  in  a  package  of  services. 

How  best  to  serve  at-risk  youth  is  not  a  new  issue.  For  years,  we 
have  studied  this  population  and  have  undertaken  numerous  dem- 
onstration programs.  We  all  remember  the  Youth  Emplo3rment  and 
Demonstration  Project  Acts,  to  which  $1  billion  was  committed  to 
try  new  approaches. 

We  do  know  a  lot  more  about  what  works  and  what  doesn't  work 
for  these  youths  The  follov/ing  are  some  key  ingredients:  an  inten- 
sive learning  environment;  competency-based  instruction,  which 
recognizes  that  kids  are  at  different  developmental  stages  and 
learn  in  different  ways;  a  functional  approach  relating  basic  skills 
to  w^at  is  needed  to  get  and  keep  a  job;  a  support  network  of  men- 
tors and  parental  involvement;  a  holistic  af  roach,  involving  a 
business  partnership  and  integrated  services;  accountability,  with 
clear  expectations  of  performance  for  instructors  and  students;  and 
teaching  of  self-worth  and  personal  responsibility. 
'  Let  me  now  turn  to  the  Youth  Employment  Services  Act,  which 
would  add  a  new  program  for  severely  disadvantaged  youth  to 
JTPA. 

We  do  have  some  serious  concerns  about  this  bill.  We  must  ask 
whether  it  is  worth  investing  our  energies  in  mounting  another 
series  of  75  to  100  large-scale  demonstrations  costing  aoout  $400 
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million  over  three  years.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  build  on  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  gained?  Instead  of  more  large-scale  dem- 
onstrations, we  should  work  to  incorporate  what  we  know  into  the 
fabric  of  our  existing  education  and  training  system.  At  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  useful  to  use  existing  resources  to  mount  smaller 
demonstration  projects  that  zero  in  on  particular  gaps  in  our 
knowledge  to  find  ways  to  get  these  youth  to  participate  in  our  pro- 
grams. ^ 

Our  emphasis  should  be  on  reducing  barriers  to  participation, 
using  the  information  and  resources  we  already  have  on  what 
works  and  providing  technical  assistance  and  amending  current 
laws  to  facilitate  ser\4ng  this  group—not  on  creating  yet  another 
vehicle  further  complicating  the  potential  for  coordination. 

Also  defeating  the  bilFs  objective  is  its  complexity:  a  tortuous 
method  of  allocating  funds,  the  necessity  of  long-term  tracking  and 
verification,  eligibility  criteria  and  data  requirements  that  differ 
from  the  basic  J'^PA  program. 

We  deeply  appreciate  the  interest  of  the  Committee  in  address- 
ing these  sets  of  problems.  I  believe  we  have  the  resources  and  the 
programs  to  deal  with  them.  We  need  to  figure  out  how  to  make 
them  work  better,  and  I  would  like  to  work  with  the  Committee  on 
the  long-term  dialogue  of  how  to  target  and  strengthen  our  pro- 
grams m  this  respect. 

this  concludes  my  formal  comments,  and  we 
'^?m!       ^^^^y  to  join  in  any  questions  you  might  have. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Jones  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF 
ROBERTS  T,  JONES 
ACTING  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 
FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 


Mr.  Chdicrcan  and  Members  of  the  Subcomraittee: 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  you 
today  on  S.  I73I,  the  "Youth  Employment  Services  Act  cl  1987," 
and  On  our  efforts  to  provide  basic  skills  and  job  training  foe 
severely  disadvantaged  youth. 

I  wish  to  begin  by  commending  the  Chairman,  Senator  Metzenbaum, 
and  other  Committee  members  for  addressing  the  employment  problems 
of  severely  disadvantaged  youth.    This  is  an  area  to  which  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  been  paying  considerable  attention  in  recent 
years,  and  which  I  will  return  to  in  a  moment.    First,  though, 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  problem  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment generally,  and  the  potential  impact  of  changing  demographics 
and  changing  job  requirements  on  that  problem. 

The  most  recent  unemployment  figures  show  that  the  national 
unemployment  rate  was  5.8%  in  December  1987,  down  nearly  a  full 
percentage  point  from  a  year  earlier.    The  same  month,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  youth  aged  16  -  19  was  16.1%,  and  the  rate  for  black 
yough  was  33.4%.    These  figures  have  improved  in  recent  years  - 
-  th-*  unemployment  rate  for  black  youths  has  declined  over  three 
percentage  points  in  the  last  year  alone  and  17%  more  black  youths 
are  working  than  a  year  ago.    However,  this  improvement  is  not  enough. 
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The  youth  unemployment  rate  is  still  three  times  the  adult 
rate,  and  the  black  you'-h  rate  over  6  1/2  times  as  great. 
I  find  this  'inacceptable,  as  I  am  si're  you  do. 

Although  unemployment  is  transitory  in  nature  for  most 
youth,  for  a  small  segment,  unemployment  is  chronic.  This 
segment  of  youth  is  disproportionately  minority,  and  poverty 
area  residents.    Dropout  youth  have  roughly  twice  the  unemployment 
rate  of  their  counterparts  who  graduate  from  high  school, 
and  high  school  dropouts  constitute  a  major  share  of  chronically 
unemployed  youth.    A  group  at  great  risk  of  being  dependent 
and  poor  is  young,  never-married  females  who  first  enter 
the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  program 
when  their  children  are  less  than  three  years  old. 

We  have  been  studying  this  unemployment  problem  for 
years,  and  a  number  of  explanations  have  been  offered  for 
why  this  small  segment  of  chroricalxy  unemployed  youth  have 
such  trouble  getting  and  holding  a  job.    Some  of  these  explanations 
relate  to  labor  demand,  or  why  employers  don't  hire  these 
kids.    We  know,  for  exaTiple  that  there  has  been  a  shict  of 
some  entry  level  jobs  from  central  cities,  where  many  of 
these  young  people  are,  to  suburbs. 

Other  explanations  of  the  problem  relate  to  the  attributes 
of  the  at-risk  youth.    They  nay  have  unrealistic  expectations 
regarding  wages  and  work,  leading  them  not  to  accept  jobs. 
Some  may  have  other  sources  of  income  to  live  on,  from  their 
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families,  public  assistance,  or  illegal  activities,  so  that 
they  choose  "leisure"  over  gainful  employment.    Many  of  these 
youth  lack  the  education  and  other  skills  necessary  for  entry 
level  jobs.    Many  are  functionally  illiterate  and  can't  even 
fill  out  a  job  application.    Even  if  they  have  the  ability 
to  handle  the  work,  they  often  lack  the  work  behaviors  and 
attitudes  necessary  to  be  able  to  find  a  job,  get  hired, 
and  keep  *t. 

The  employment  outlook  for  at-risk  youth  could  improve. 
We  know  from  the  Department  of  Labor's  Workforce  2000  project 
that  over  the  next  13  years  our  labor  force  will  g-ow  more 
slowly  than  at  any  time  since  the  1930's.    The  number  of 
young  workers  will  decline  both  relatively  and  absolutely. 
This  could  result  in  businesses,  colleges  and  the  military 
competing  and  scrambling  for  18  year  olds,  who  will  be  in 
short  supply. 

However,  gtov#ing  numbers  of  worKcucce  entrants  ace  likely 
to  be  minority,  from  single  parent  families,  or  poor  —  those 
youth  who  traditionally  have  more  difficulty  in  making  the 
transition  to  amployment.    These  are  the  youth  who  are  more 
likely  to  perform  poorly  or  drop  out  of  school.    They  more 
frequently  suffer  from  health  problems,  teen  pregnancy,  dcug 
and  alcohol  problems,  psychological  and  physical  stresF^ 
child  abuse,  and  learning  disabilities. 

Although  it  has  been  stated  that  there  could  be  a  job 
for  every  qualified  youth  who  want:*  one,  many  disadvantaged 
youth  may  uot  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  favorable 
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demogcaphics  if  they  remain  undeceducated  and  onocepaced 
for  work.    The  probleti  is  exacerbated  because  skill  requi cement** 
for  many  jobs  will  be  increasing  during  this  period.  Many 
existing  jobs  will  require  higher  levels  of  analytic  and 
communication  skills,  and  the  level  of  basic  skills  required 
will  continue  to  rise  above  mere  reading  and  writing  ability. 

We  face  both  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity  in  dealing 
with  at-risk  youth.    Unless  their  interrelated  problems  are 
addressed  in  a  coordinated  and  integrated  fas  ion,  America's 
disadvantaged  youth  are  seriously  at-risk  of  becoming  the  dependent 
poor  of  the  21st  century.    We  need  to  focus  on  this  problem 
because  as  an  economy,  we  need  these  young  new  workers.  There 
is  no  question  that  targeting  seriously  at-risk  youth  has  a 
strong  potential  payoff  for  the  Nation. 

What  are  we  doing  now  about  the  problem  of  at-risk  youth? 
Currently,  t>iere  ace  a  number  of  Federal  programs  administered 
by  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Education,  and  Health  and  Human 
Services  that  target  or  serve  at-risk  youth,     in  the  Department 
of  Labor,  Title  II-A  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA) 
provides  year-round  training  and  employment  services  to  economically 
disadvantaged  youth  and  iidults.    The  program  served  about  490,000 
economically  disadvantaged  youth  in  the  last  program  year, 
of  which  over  one-quarter  were  school  dropouts.    The  Job  Corps 
served  over  100,000  economically  disadvantaged  youth,  over 
80%  of  whom  were  dropouts.    The  JTPA  Summer  Youth  Employment 
and  Training  Program  also  serves  disadvantaged  youth  —  631,000 
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in  summer  1987  —  although  the  focus  Is  on  youth  w'ao  are  still 
in  school* 

Education  Department  programs,  including  Chapter  I  programs 
for  educationally  disadvantaged  children,  handicapped  programs, 
vOcati««nal  education  programs,  and  Adult  Education  programs 
serve  large  numbers  of  at-risk  youth*    Th*^  two  largest  HHS 
programs  serving  at-riak  youth  are  the  Community  Services  Block 
Grant  and  the  Social  Services  Block  Grant*    Together,  these 
programs  provide  billions  of  dollars  of  resources  that  can 
be  directed  to  at-risk  youth*    States  and  localities  of  course, 
also  make  large  investments  of  their  own  in  ^disadvantaged  youth, 
specifically  in  education  and  '  ocial  services* 

For  some  time  the  Depa'tment  of  Labor  has  been  concerned 
that  our  programs  were  not  reaching  enough  of  the  hardest  to 
serve  youth,  particularly  uhose  who  have  dropped  out  of  school 
and  are  unemployed  or  unemployable*    In  response  to  this  concern, 
we  have  undertaken  a  number  of  Initiatives  to  refocus  our  programs 
on  this  group  t>^at  I  would  like  to  briefly  describe* 

Legislation*     Amendments  to  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  that  were  proposed  by  the  Administration  and  subsequently 
enacted,  added  remedial  education  and  literacy  training  to 
the  Summer  Vouth  Program*    Early  in  1987  the  Administration 
proposed  an  AFDC  Youth  Initiative  that  would  add  to  the  JTPA 
Summer  Youth  Program  an  option  for  local  service  delivery  areas 
to  use  funds  to  pcovlde  a  comprehensive,  year-round  program 
of  intensive  services  to  youth  on  welfare  and  in  welfare  families* 
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1  will  return  to  the  subject  of  youth  legislation  later  ir 
my  statement, 

Pergorrpjnce  Standards^    The  Department  is  currently  in 
the  process  of  revising  JTPA  performance  standards  for  Program 
Year  1988.    One  of  the  issues  we  have  raised  for  comment  in 
these  revisions  centers  on  youth  and  how  we  might  increase 
the  JTPA  programs  Emphas  .s  on  attainment  of  basic  education 
and  occupational  skills  commonly  recognized  as  necessary 
for  getting  and  keeping  a  first  job.     If  th<ise  changes  are 
feasible,  we  expect  that  they  will  encourage  more  longe-range, 
li>tensive  interventions  to  meet  the  needs  of  at-risk  youth. 

Technical  Assistance,    We  are  working  with  Brandeis 
University  to  develop  guides  and  training  for  the  JTPA  system 
CO  inprove  local  programs'  capacity  for  serving  at-  risk  youth, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  literacy  and  basic  skills  training, 
and  to  share  information  on  successful  program  models  that 
have  worked  for  this  group. 

Planning  Guidance,    The  Department  is  preparing  planning 
guidance  to  the  States  for  Program  Year  1988  that  emphasizes 
xncreasi      services  to  at-risk  youth,  encourages  the  inclusion 
of  basic  and  remedial  education  components  in  all  JTPA  programs, 
encourages  the  development  of  enriched,  longer-tern  program 
interventions  to  better  'serve  those  individuals  most  at-risk 
who  have  multiple  needs,  and  encourages  better  JTPA  coordination 
with  other  agencies  and  program,  particularly  for  youth 
with  multiple  needs. 
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Research  and  Demonstration  Projects.    To  acqui'-e  a  better 
understanding  of  the  approaches  and  models  or  sets  of  se-vices 
that  are  effective  in  making  dis^idvantaged  youth  nore  employable, 
the  Department  has  undertaken  an  ambltuous  research  and  demonstration 
agenda.    Let  me  just  briefly  mention  a  few  of  these  prc»jects 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

o       DOL/HHS  Coordination  Grants.    The  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health  and  Human  Services  are  funding  a 
number  of  projects  aimed  at  providing  a  coordinated 
package  of  job  training,  education,  and  social  services, 
typically  funded  by  several  Federal  and  local  agencies, 
for  highly  at-risk  youth,  including  in-school,  dropout 
prone  youth;  recent  dropouts;  homeless  and  runaway 
youth  and  youth  transitioning  from  foster  caro;  and 
youth  wi  .h  developmental  disabilities  who  are  transitioning 
from  school  to  work.    Among  the  approaches  being 
tested  are  using  volunteer  adults  from  the  business 
community  as  advisors  or  counselors;  combining  intensive 
counseling*  tutoring  and  part-time  employment  to 
keep  at-risk  youth  in  school;  and  adding  job  training 
components  to  existing  centers  "providing  health, 
parenting  and  life  skills  training  to  teen  parents, 
o       J OB START  is  a  national  demonstration,  fanded  in  conjuction 
with  the  Ford  Foundation,  aimed  at  serving  hign  school 
dropouts.    This  demonstration  features  much  more 
intensive  services  —  including  both  basic  education 
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and  training  in  a  vocational  skill  for  each  enrollee 
—  than  is  typically  provided  under  JTPA  Title 
II-A.    In  many  ways,  this  demonstration  is  testing 
the  effectiveness  of  a  comprehensive,  nOn-residential 
program  similar  to  that  offered  in  a  primarily 
residential  setting  by  the  Job  Corps  program. 
We  are  also  evaluating  nOn-residential  alternatives 
within  our  package  of  job  Corps  demonstration  projects 
known  as  Job  Corps  ii. 

The  Summer  Training  and  Education  Program  (STEPy 
is  a  national  demonstration,  also  funded  in  conjunction 
with  the  Ford  Foundation,  testing  the  effectiveness 
of  adding  remedial  education  and  "life  skills" 
planning  components  to  traditional  summer  youth 
employment  programs.    The  demonstration  also  includes 
d  year-round  component  that  provides  remedial  education 
and  homework  assistance  throughout  the  school  year. 
The  purpose  of  the  experiment  is  to  determine  the 
effect  of  such  a  program  on  school  completion, 
employment,  and  prevention  of  teenage  pregnancy. 
Cities  in  Schools  is  an  experiment  funded  by  several 
Federal  agencies  —  including  Labor  —  that  seeks 
community  ownership  in  developing  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  dropout-prone  youth,    it  brings  parents, 
employers,  and  community  agencies  into  the  schools  in 
17  States  ♦  >  supplement  standard  educational  instruc- 
ion  and  counseling  to  help  youth  stay  in  school  and  to 
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rcduce  school  violence.    A  variety  of  health*  social* 
basic    dacation  and  training,  and  employment  .nervic^s 
are  provided  in  a  school  setting,  and  day  car«  is 
provided  by  centers  aCCillated  with  the  project, 
o       Wc  have  worked  with  the  Cov:ncil  o£  Chief  State  School 
OCCicers  and  the  Department  of  Education  to  develop 
a  program  that  will  award  ten  action  grants  to  state 
education  agencies.    The  grants  will  be  used  to  seek 
the  adoption  of  State  policies  or  legislation  aimed 
at  Increasing  the  assistance  for  the  educational 
and  related  needs  of  at-risk  youth. 
This  gives  you  some  idea,  but  docs  not  begin  to  fully 
describe  the  scope  ot  the  Dep*.  tmetit*s  research  and  demonstration 
effort  focusing  on  at-risk  youth.    And,  in  addition  to  these 
national  demonstrations  fanded  by  my  Department,  the  Department 
of  Education  has  two  different  sources  of  funds  in  fiscal  year 
1988  earmarked  by  the  CongreS3  for  dropout  demonstration  programs. 
The  larger  of  the  two  appropriations,  almost  $24  million,  will 
fund  dropout  demonstration  programs  authorized  under  the  Senate 
version  of  the  omribus  education  legislation  now  pending  before 
Congress.    A  separate  appropriation  of  almost  $5  million  will 
be  used  to  support  exemplary  dropout  prevention  and  reentry 
programs  within  vocational  education.    There  are  also  numerous 
State  and  locally  funded  projects  for  at-risk  youth,  many  of 
which  have  business  involvement.    Finally,  the  private  sector 
on  its  own  has  taken  on  this  issue.    For  examolc,  the  Committee 
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£or  Economic  Development  recently  celeased  a  ccpoct  on  invest- 
{pent  strategies  £or  the  educationally  disadvantaged. 

Where  should  we  go  from  here?    We  need  to  recognize 
that  the  problem  Is  much  broader  than  JTPA.    As  a  Nation, 
we  need  to  Cocus  our  efforts  in  three  areas:    eatly  childhood, 
the  education  system,  and  "second  chance"  education  and  training. 
First,  we  need  to  focus  on  getting  at  the  problem  at  Its 
Inception,  In  early  childhood.    This  Involves  focusing  on 
such  things  as  pre  and  post  natal  care  for  pregnant  teens, 
and  encouraging  quality  child  care  and  preschool  education. 

Second,  we  need  to  make  sure  that  all  youth  have  a  better 
"first  chance."    Schools  must  work  to  get  those  in  danger  of 
dropping  out  to  stay  in  school  cr  other  at-risk  youth  to 
return  to  school.  In  whatever  settings  are  most  effective. 
Many  children  at  risk  of  falling  now  attend  schools  at  risk 
of  falling  students.    We  need  to  work  for  more  accountability 
In  education,  both  for  the  schools  and  their  students. 

Third,  we  need  to  continue  to  provide  a  second  chance 
for  those  who  have  dropped  out  and  those  who  do  not  have 
the  skills  necessary  to  function  effectively  In  the  laboc 
market.    This  Is  where  our  training  and  employment  programs 
play  a  major  role.    The  problem  we  now  face  is  how  to  attract 
the  most  severly  disadvantaged  youth  into  second  chance  education 
and  training  sysv  -t. 

Xn  all  of  our  programs  that  serve  at-risk  youth,  we  need 
to  break  down  barriers  to  coordination  and  Integration  of 
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services,  so  that  the  multiple  needs  of  these  youth  can  be 
met.    There  are  plenty  of  resources  available  to  address 
the  needs  of  this  group.    The  trick  Is  to  Implement  effective 
models  and  packages  of  services. 

HOW  best  to  serve  at-risk  youth  Is  not  a  new  concern. 
For  years  we  have  studied  this  population,  and  have  undertaken 
numerous  demonstration  programs  to  test  better  ways  oC  serving 
them.    We  all  remember  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration 
Projects  Act  of  the  late  1970's,  to  which  a  billion  dollars 
was  committed  to  try  new  approaches.    Since  that  time  we 
have  spent  h  >dreds  of  millions  more  to  find  out  what  works 
for  at-risk  youth. 

Not  all  of  these  projects  had  rigorous  evaluations  or 
reached  concrete  conclusions,  but  we  do  know  a  lot  now  about 
what  works,  and  what  does  not  work,  for  these  youth.  The 
following  are  key  Ingredients  that  wc  know  are  essential 
for  successful  youth  programming: 

o       an  Intensive  learning  environment; 

o       competency-based  instruction,  which  recognizes 

that  kids  ar    at  dlffcrenct  devclopncntal  stages 
and  learn  differently; 
o       a  functional  approach  relating  basic  skills  to 

what  Is  needed  to  get  and  keep  a  job; 
o       a  support  network  of  mentors  and  advocates,  and 

parental  Involvement; 
o       a  holistic  approach.  Involving  a  business  partnership 
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and  integrated  services  —  JTPA  can't  do  it  all; 
o       accountability,  with  clear  expectations  oe  perfor- 
mance tor  instructors  and  students;  and 

0  teaching  of  self-worth  and  personal  responsibility. 
Let  me  now  turn  to  the  Youth  Employment  Services  Act, 

which  would  add  a  new  program  for  severely  disadvantaged  youth 
to  JTPA.    This  new  prograit  has  several  objectives:  providing 
more  intensive  training  and  employment  services;  tr.rgeting 
on  severly  disadvantaged  youth;  involving  business  communities 
as  -significant  partners"  in  providing  training  and  rjmployment 
services  (which  includes  their  making  financial  contributions); 
rewarding  the  job  training  system  foe  serving  the  hardest 
to  serve;  and  mounting  a  large-scale  demonstration  effort 
to  learn  more  about  serving  serverely  disadvantaged  youth, 

1  ^io  not  disagree  with  most  of  these  objectives  but, 
nevertheless,  I  do  have  some  serious  concerns  about  the  bill. 
I  do  not  think  the  bill  can  achieve  its  objectives.    As  1 
mentioned  earlier,  we  have  already  spent  over  a  billion  dollars 
to  learn  what  works  for  severly  disadvantaged,  at-risk  youth. 

A  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Report       marizes  what  was  learned 
from  the  YEDPA  projects.    We  must  ask  whether  it  is  worth 
investing  our  energies  in  mounting  another  series  of  75-100 
large  scale  demonstrations  costing  $400  million  over  3  years. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  build  on  the  kn^  fledge  we  have  qained 
and  concentrate  our  efforts  on  ma,<ing  better  use  of  the  funds, 
the  services,  and  the  institutions  we  have  that  serve  at-risk 
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yoath?    Instead  of  more  large-scale  demonstrations,  we  should 
work  to  incorporate  what  we  know  inwo  ^he  fabric  oE  our  existing 
education  and  training  programs.    At  the  scitae  tine,  it  raay 
be  useful  to  use  existing  resources  to  mount  saaller  demonstration 
projects  that  zero  in  on  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  and  that 
find  ways  to  get  these  youth  to  participate  in  our  program. 

The  bil)  assumes  that  the  incentives  provided  will  change 
the  behavior  o£  the  job  traingin  system,  anu  direct  it  toward 
the  most  severely  disadvantaged.    There  is  not  doubt  that  this 
program  seeks  to  serve  the  most  disadvantaged  clientele  — 
16  to  24  year  olds  who  are  school  dropouts  or  whose  educational 
level  is  below  the  eighth  grade,  and  who  have  not  participated 
in  an  education  or  training  program  or  do  not  have  significant 
work  experience  in  the  last  nine  months.    The  problem  for  this 
group  is  how  do  we  get  them  back  into  the  education  and  training 
systems.    We  have  programs  and  funds  foe  these  individuals, 
but  we  have  difficulty  maintaining  the  participation  rates 
in  those  programs,  particularly  in  certain  geographic  areas. 
To  have  a  chance  of  being  successful,  any  new  l eg^ <;'> ation  dealing 
with  this  group  must  acknowledge  the  participation  oblem 
and  soxehow  address  the  environmental  needs,  the  cultural  views, 
and  the  perceptions  held  by  the  youth  and  their  parents  of 
education  and  training  programs  —  perceptions  that  result 
in  these  youu.i  not  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that 
are  there.    Our  emphasis  should  be  on  reducing  barriers  to 
e}articipation,  using  the  information  and  resources  we  already 
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have  on  what  vor\s,  providing  technical  assistance,  and  amending 
current  laws  to  facilitate  serving  this  group,  not  on  creating 

*t  another  vehicle  further  complicating  the  potential  for 
coordination. 

The  bill  seeks  to  achieve  greater  business  involvement, 
which  is  a  desirable  objective  —  the  foundation  of  the  current 
JTPA  system  is  business  involvement.    Ho^^ever,  only  one-quarter 
of  the  projects  in  the  proposed  program  must  utilize  the  primary 
means  for  obtaining  this  involvement  ~  JTPA  private  industry 
councils.    There  is  nothing  wrong  with  trying  to  get  the-  private 
sector  to  contribute  to  these  efforts.    The  JTPA  system  and 
such  initiatives  as  the  Boston  Compact  demonstrate  that  businesses 
will  voluntarily  contribute  time,  staff,  and  financial  resources. 
The  troblem  is  in  trying  to  obtain  such  ^ontr ibu\.ions  through 
a  legislative  matching  requirement.    Under  Title  III  of  JTPA 
we  have  seen  the  problems  such  a  matching  requirement  can  create. 

Also  defeating  the  bill's  objectives  is  its  complexity: 
a  tortuous  method  of  allocating  funds;  the  necessity  of  long-terra 
tracking  and  verification  of  progra-n  outcomes  to  determine 
allocatlonj;  eligibility  criteria  and  data  requirements  that 
differ  from  other  Jt?A  program-;  and  the  number  and  variations 
of  the  demonstrations,  that  I  mentioned. 

Finally,  there  is  t^e  proMera  of  cost.    The  funding  level 
could  be  $400  million  over  turee  years.    Current  budget  constraints 
allow  little  room  for  new  Initiatives,  especially  when  there 
arc  betcer  ways  of  addressing  the  same  problems  thr^.ugh  existing 
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program  authorities  and  cesoasces.  Pot  these  ceasons  and  becau3 
of  those  noted  before,  we  oppose  enactment  of  5.1731. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  beginlng  o£  ny  re.-narks,  I  appreciate 
the  interest  of  the  Comniittee  in  addressing  the  unemployment 
problems  of  severely  disadvantaged  youth.    I  believe  we  have 
the  resources  and  programs  to  deal  with  the  problem.    We  need 
to  figure  out  how  to  make  them  work  better,  and  I  would  like 
to  work  with  the  Committee  in  exploring  this  subject.  For 
example,  I  believe  we  can  strengthen  the  JT?A  Title  II-A  ncogra* 
for  youth  and  that  much  better  use  can  be  made  of  the  Summer 
Youth  Program  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared  remac   ;.    I  would 
be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  that  you  or  other  Committ 
members  may  have. 
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Senator  Mikulski.  Thaik  you  very  muf  h,  Mr.  Jones. 

Congressman  Mfume,  I  know  you  have  a  Democratic  Caucus,  I 
believe  on  the  Contra  aid  issue.  Did  you  have  any  questions  before 
you  leave?  ^ 

Mr.  Mfume.  No,  I  do  not.  Madam  Chair.  Thank  you  again. 
Senator  Mikulski.  We  really  appreciate  this  joint  participation 
you. 

Senator  Metzenbauni,  do  you  have  any  questions  of  Mr.  Jones? 
Senator  Metzenbaum.  Yes,  I  do. 

Last  year  Secretary  Brock  highlighted  this  problem  in  the  first 
annual  state  of  the  work  force  address.  Last  month.  Secretary 
McLaughlin  called  for  a  concerted  effort  to  close  the  widening 
skills  gap.  ^ 

ttSv®  u  "®t-"®I^*^^®  finding  in  an  otherwise  glowing  report  on 
T^i^A  ^  u  ^pi"ission  appointed  by  the  President  to  evaluate 
adv^taged  current  system  does  not  reach  the  severely  dis- 

You  have  serious  reservations  about  the  YES  Act.  There  is  a  con- 
sensus tnat  this  group  is  not  being  served  by  your  current  pro- 
l^rams,  and  3'ou  offer  no  real  alternatives  to  help  this  target  popula- 

Is  it  the  Department  of  Labor's  position  that  you  are  now  Hoing 
enough  to  take  care  of  these  severely  disadvantaged  voune 
^f.?\~.u®^^"^®  P^'^-^ident's  own  Commission's  report  conclud- 
ed tiiat  these  people  were  not  being  served  well.  And  I  do  not  hear 
anything  from  you  today  that  gives  us  any  assurance  that  those 
most  m  need  \vill  be  ^ven  any  assistance. 

R.r.  Jones.  No,  I  think.  Senator,  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  Not  only 
have  both  Secretaries  you  indicated  spoken  to  that  issue,  b';t  we 
think  that  is  one  of  the  major  issues  that  we  are  concerned  about 
to  increase  the  services  to  this  population  of  people.  We  absolutely 
agree  with  you. 

The  question  is  what  problem  are  we  trying  to  address  Right 
now  we  are  very  focused  on  the  fact  that  the  report  you  have  indi- 
cated, along  vnth  several  others,  have  suggested  that  our  current 
resources,  the  current  JTPA  system,  and  some  of  the  current  edu- 
cation systems,  are  not  targeting  and  focusing  their  resources  on 
tne  hardest  to  rerve  of  this  gioup,  the  dropouts  and  dropout-prone 
and  those  m  poverty  neighborhoods.  That  issue  is  a  significant 
public  policy  issue-how  to  better  get  our  system  to  deal  both  in 
terms  ot  numbers  and  in  terms  of  program  design  with  the  things 
^"mi^l'^"^^    t^f^es  to  impact  those  kids  in  a  successful  way. 

fivi«  f«7^^i'^"?.wu^f.®''^^^?,^  ^"  ^  "^"^  ^^^Sthy  series  of  initia- 
tives to  deal  with  that  issue.  We  are  substantially  revising  our  oer- 
tormance  standard  system  to  bring  direct  focus  on  exactly  this 
issue,  to  increase  credit  attainment  in  education  and  skill  learning 
to  increase  credit  for  serving  this  particular  group  of  people,  to 
foois  all  of  our  systems  on  this  set  of  issues.  i'   i'  ' 

crfdi?'*°''  What  Was  the  last  one-to  increase 

Mr.  Jones.  To  give  performance  standards  credit  for  serving  ,'his 
group  of  people  and  for  serving  them  with  more  remedial  and  liter- 
acy and  basic  skills  co,>ipetencies  tha.  will  allow  them  to  enter  into 
the  labor  market.  One  of  the  criticisms.  Senator,  when  JTPA  wa^ 
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passed  some  years  ago,  was  that  we  set  up  a  basic  labor  exchange 
training  system,  but  we  did  not  put  those  things  into  it  that  al- 
lowed local  communities,  led  by  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore  and  other 
people,  to  bring  together  the  resources  in  a  way  that  focused  on  dis- 
advantaged youth.  That  is  an  expensive  set  of  services.  It  requires 
competency  attainment,  counseling,  training,  mredial  education, 
and  some  support  mechanisms. 

That  system,  when  it  was  originally  set  up,  was  largely  focused 
on  job  placement,  which  tended  detract  from  that.  So  we  have 
been  changing  that.  We  have  published  the  mr  or  changes  to  it,  to 
refocus  the  JTPA  system  on  that  issue. 

We  introduced  legislation  last  year  to  redirect  the  Summer 
Youth  Employment  Program  to  welfare,  dropout,  hardcore  disad- 
vantaged youth  on  a  year-round  basis.  We  have  put  out  major  stud- 
ies on  major  issues;  we  have  demonstrations  running  all  over  the 
country  

Senator  Metzenbaum.  That  Summer  Youth  Prog^  im  was  for 
kids  still  in  school. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  Summx-r  Youth  Program  currently  is  for  them. 
We  have  asked  that  it  be  extended  throughout  the  year  so  that  we 
can  deal  vnth  the  substantive  issue  of  t'lose  kids  who  are  in  danger 
of  dropping  out  or  have  dropped  out.  1  issue  of  that  group.  Sena- 
tor, is  the  same  however  we  attempt  attack  it.  Our  problem 
today  is  that  we  h.ive  a  substantial  number  of  our  resources  that 
are  not  focused  on  that  set  of  issues.  We  th'jik  we  need  to  get  that 
done  in  this  process  beff^re  we  add  new  systems  to  it. 

Once  we  get  that  going  and  get  the  system  set  up  so  that  people 
engage  in  it,  we  ihink  we  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  it. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Jones,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am 
really  disappointed  in  the  Labor  Department's  testimony,  and  I  am 
disappointed  in  their  actions.  Giving  credit  for  performance  stand* 
ards— that  sounds  gDod,  that  is  a  nice  phrase.  But  we  are  dealing 
with  700,000  kids,  walking  the  streets  of  America. 

The  Labor  Department  comes  forward  and  tells  us  they  are  con- 
cerned because  there  is  $400  million  to  be  spent.  This  afteri:oon  or 
tomorrow  over  in  the  House,  they  are  going  to  vote  on  §36 
million  in  one  year  for  the  Contras  down  in  Nicaragua.  We  are 
spending  $1  million  a  day  protecting  Kuwaiti  ships  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  And  you  come  forward  and  tell  me  you  are  w  irried  about 
$400  million  over  three  years. 

What  is  bothersome  is  that  this  problem  has  continued  to  be  ag- 
gravated. These  kids  are  getting  no  attention.  Let  them  set  a 
match  to  some  city,  then  this  Labor  Department  will  be  concerned, 
this  Administration  w"l  think  about  it.  But  until  something  drastic 
occurs.,  you  cannot  gi  any  action  out  of  this  Administration.  For 
seven  years,  it  has  beeii  in  office  and  has  let  down  these  disadvan- 
taged young  people.  We  have  moved  backwards. 

I  do  not  believe  that  '-ou  accept  the  responsibility,  and  you  prob- 
ably do  not  really  deserve  my  concern,  my  exercised  concern.  But 
the  fact  is,  it  is  so  disheartening,  .so  diiheartening,  to  get  these  con- 
versations and  speeches  and  gobbledegook.  These  kids  need  more 
than  that. 
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T  u^^a^Z  ¥  the  author  of  this  Act  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
l^bor  faubcommittee  of  the  Senate,  we  are  prepared  to  work  with 
the  Admmistration.  We  are  prepared  to  change  the  formula.  We 
are  prepared  to  change  some  of  the  language.  We  are  prepared  to 
work  with  you  to  bring  about  a  result  that  does  something  in  a 
hurry.  If  we  v/orked  together,  if  we  came  forward  with  a  program 
together  we  would  be  able  to  pass  it  promptly  through  the  Con- 
gress of  tue  Qnited  States.  ^      ^  j  & 

But  day  after  day,  we  cannot  ^at  the  cooperation  of  the  Adminis- 
tration on  programs  of  concern  to  literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
m  some  instances  millions,  of  Americans  who  are  getting  the  short 
end  ot  the  economic  scheme  in  this  r  ountry. 

Thank  you.  Madam  Chairman.  Excuse  me  for  getting  exercised, 
but  it  bothers  me.  ' 

Mr.  Jones.  If  I  might.  Senator,  I  take  is!=ue  with  several  of  your 
comments.  The  Administration  proposed  a  set  of  changes  last  year 
to  the  Congress,  and  we  did  not  get  any  response  or  support  in  ad- 
dressing those  issues.  That  legislation  directly  addressed  the  points 
that  you  just  mentioned— changes  in  the  formula,  changes  in  the 
eligible  group,  changes  in  the  services  that  we  think  are  needed  to 
do  that. 

Secondly,  we  have  spent  a  billion  dollars  on  research,  on  demon- 
them—  ^"^^        country.  We  have  learned  something  from 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Is  there  a  bill?  I  canrxOt  find  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  still  a  bill  pending  before  this  Con- 
pess.  It  IS  available  if  you  would  like  to  join  with  us  in  taking  a 
look  at  It.  We  would  be  delighted. 

Senator  Metzenbaum  We  do  not  know  what  it  is.  Who  has  it? 
VVho  introduced  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  was  introduced  at  the  neginniiig  of  last  year  as  a 
part  of  the  comprehensive  overall  Trade  Bill.  It  was  to  redefine 

tlic!  

Senator  Metzenbaum.  That  wa5  part  of  the  Comprehensive 
Summer  Youth  Program. 

r.J^u  "lu^'^'  reconstruct  that  money  to  do  many 
ot  the  things  that  you  nave  addressed  here.  Secondly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man  

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Is  the  AdminL  don  prepared  to  sit 
down  with  us  nowj  promptly,  this  week,  and  work  out  some  kind  of 
movement  forwa'  a  on  this  problem  of  disadvantaged  youth' 

Mr.  Jones.  Absolutely.  We  are  not  only  interested  in  doing  that. 
We  are  interested  m  doing  it  on  several  of  the  subjects  that  vou 
nave  raised  

Senator  Metzenbaum.  I  am  not  talking  about  a  comprehensive 
bill.  I  would  hK8  to  dp  It  to  take  care  of  these  kids.  One  bill;  move 
It  fast;  get  Quayle  and  Hatch  

^l^''- .foNES.  oenator,  this  bill  does  not  take  care  of  these  kids 
inis  bill  does  not  take  care  of  the  numbers  of  oioadvantaged  kids 
that  we  have  out  there.  The  issue  is  much  larger  than  that,  and  it 
IS  an  issue  of  targeting  a  substantial  amount  of  resources  into  it 
■tuJu  ^^^'^^s  hore  that  we  would  be  hapoy  to  sit 

with  the  Committee  and  address  in  terms  of  changes  in  the  current 
law  to  iPCi-ease  its  efficacy  and  targeting.  W-^  do  not  think  that  Hie 
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money  issue  is  the  only  part  of  this  at  all  at  this  point.  But  we  do 
think  there  are  flaws  in  the  current  system,  ones  that  we  would  be 
delighted  to  sit  down  with  the  Committee  and  address. 

I  will,  suggest  to  you  further  that  you  will  see  formal  statements 
along  this  line  in  the  next  few  weeks,  as  the  budget  and  legislative 
programs  come  out,  that  continue  to  suggest  our  willingness  to  ad- 
dress this  series  of  issues  within  the  current  structure*;  that  we 
have  to  try  to  target  tliese  systems  in  order  that  we  can  affect 
these  kids. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  I  invite  the  Secretary  and  such  others  as 
bhe  wants  to  bring  along  to  meet  with  Senator  Kennedy,  the  over- 
all Chairman  of  the  Committee,  myself,  and  other  members  of  the 
Labor  Committee.  We  are  prepared  to  meet,  to  work  out  a  piece  of 
legislation.  We  will  b  aappy  to  invite  in  Senator  Hatch,  Senator 
Quayle.  und  others  c  'le  Committee  from  that  sido  of  the  aisle. 
We  would  like  to  ge  2  action  and  get  it  promptly.  The  invita- 
tion IS  out  to  you,  and      await  further  word  from  you. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Mr.  Jones,  I  share  many  of  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  Senator  Metzenbaum.  We  have  a  couple  of  situations 
here.  One,  we  lid  have  some  reforms  in  terms  of  job  training  that 
we  moved  through  the  Trade  Bill.  That  is  now  kind  of  out  ther6,  if 
you  will,  in  conference,  and  so  we  are  waiting  to  see  wheie  that  is. 

Second,  some  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Administration 
meant  that  it  was  the  same  money  spread  too  thin. 

Bat  what  I  am  going  to  come  to  is  this.  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
this  is  not  only  an  at  risk  population,  but  in  terms  of  our  country, 
it  is  a  high-risk  population.  Obviously,  you  are  thinker  and  an  ad- 
ministrator of  long-term  experience.  I  am  sure  you,  like  I,  remem- 
ber James  Conan's  book,  ''Social  Dynamite' —well,  we  do  not  want 
that  dynamite  to  explode.  So  the  question  is  how  can  we  deal  with 
it. 

And  I  think  some  of  your  points  are  well-taken  in  terms  of  the 
complexity  of  the  bill.  As  someone  who  was  both  a  welfare  adminis- 
trator  and  a  city  councilwoman,  sometimes,  we  destroy  ourselves 
the  good  objective. 

You  talk  about  the  method  of  allocating  funds,  and  I  think  the 
previous  witnesses  have  talked  about  that.  And  also,  I  think  Sena- 
tor Metzenbaum  has  said  they  are  dealing  with  that  in  terms  of  his 
own  suggestions. 

You  talked  about  eligibility  criteria  and  data  requirements  that 
differ  from  other  JTPA  programs  and  the  number  and  variations  of 
the  demonstration  projects. 

I  think  those  are  all  valid,  because  one  of  tli,»  things  I  have 
learned  is  that  JTPA,  for  what  it  tried  to  do,  is  doing  it.  We  are 
now  wanting  to  f,o  and  not  just  "cherrypick"  populations. 

I  would  not  like  us  to  have  an  alternative  to  JTPA,  and  I  think 
what  the  League  of  Cities  and  Conference  of  Mayors  are  saying  is 
if  we  are  going  to  target  hifh-risk,  put  it  within  the  framework  of 
the  JTPA. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  excellent  recommendation  for  us  to  ex- 
plore. I  think  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  might  have  bipartisan 
support  bftween  Senator  Quayle  and  Senator  Metzenbaum  and 
myself. 
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I  know  that  we  have  done  a  great  deal  of  social  research,  and  I 
know  you  are  turning  to  institutions  with  longstanding  activity  in 
this  area,  like  Brandeis.  So  I  think  what  we  are  looking  at  is  how 
can  we  go  after  this  at-risk  population— not  necessarily  invent  a 
new  structure  or  new  complicated  formulas,  because  everybody  will 
go  running  off  to  meet  the  requirements  rather  than  meeting  the 
goal. 

I  think  those  are  the  kinds  of  concrete  things  that  if  we  could 
start  working  on,  would  b(  very  useful  to  the  Committee.  And  we 
look  forward  to  

Mr.  Jones.  And  those  things,  let  me  assure  you,  we  are  absolute- 
ly willing  to  address.  We  think  there  are  several  very  important 
problems.  The  allocation  process  not  only  of  JTPA  currently,  but 
several  other  major  programs,  clearly  do  not  target  moneys' into 
this  type  of  an  issue. 

Senate-  Mikulski.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Jones.  Secondly,  the  coordination  issue.  We  cannot  address 
disadvantaged  youth  without  bringing  together  the  major  educa- 
tion programs  and  our  programs  and  the  HHS  programs  that  are 
all  targeted  on  that  jroup  of  people,  but  in  the  City  of  Baltimore 
are  not  working  together  to  focus  on  that  issue,  and  sometimes  we 
create  Federal  barriers  in  our  legislation. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Well,  actually  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  they 
are  trying  to  work  together.  But  your  point  is  well-taken. 

So  I  think  one,  we  are  trying  to  look  at  perhaps  how  this  could 
interact  with  JTPA  or  be  in  addition  to  JTPA  as  a  very  important 
first  step,  and  recognizing  that  this  is  just  a  hardcore  population. 
But  I  :hink  that  is  where  we  would  want  to  start  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

Now,  we  have  with  us  today  a  Senator  who  has  had  a  longstand- 
ing interest  in  this  area  of  activity,  and  over  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Senator,  I  believe  you  chaired  a  committee  on  juvenile  de- 
linquency; am  I  correct? 

S-^nator  Specter.  The  Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee,  Madam 
Chairman,  yes,  in  Judiciary,  for  six  years. 

Senator  Mikulski.  That  is  exactly  right,  and  I  know  that  you 
have  learned  a  lot  about  this  particular  population,  not  when  they 
are  younp,  but  when  we  are  supporting  them  in  Federal  prisons 
and  in  parole  situations. 

Senator  Specter,  we  welcome  you  to  this  hearing  and  wonder  if 
you  have  any  questions  or  something  you  would  wish  to  pursue. 

Senator  Specter.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairman. 

First  I  commend  you.  Madam  Chairman  and  this  Subcommittee 
tor  undei  taking  these  hearings  on  this  very  important  legislation 
which  I  have  cosponsored  along  with  Senator  Metzenbaum  and 
others.  And  I  regret  that  I  could  not  have  been  here  earlier  be- 
cause of  so  many  commitments,  but  I  did  want  to  come  by,  and  I 
would  ask  leave  that  a  statement  be  put  in  the  record  at  the  outset, 
if  I  may.  Madam  Chairman. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Without  objection. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ARLEN  SPECTER,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Senator  Specver.  I  am  interested  to  hear  your  comments,  Mr. 
Secretary.  I  know  of  your  interest  personally  and  the  interest  of 
you*  department,  and  it  is  an  enormous  problem  which  requires  a 
concerted  attack  and  cooperation  between  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress. 

As  the  Chairman  has  noted,  I  have  been  involved  in  these  prob- 
lems very  deeply  as  chairman  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Subcommit- 
tee for  six  years,  1981  through  1986  on  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
but  before  that  time  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  as  District  At- 
torney of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  where  a  good  bit  of  our  efforts 
were  directed  to  try  to  get  people  out  of  the  juvenile  crime  cycle, 
and  employment  is  a  critical  factor  a'ong  that  line. 

And  I  have  seen  the  problems  in  our  big  cities  like  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh,  but  it  is  also  a  problem  in  lesser  cities.  It  does  not 
have  to  be  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburgh  or  Baltimore  or  Cleveland  to 
command  our  attention. 

I  think  that  Senator  Metzenbaum's  thought  is  a  good  one,  to 
have  the  highest-level  people  sit  down  and  try  to  get  the  program 
moving  forward.  And  there  have  been  Jdeas,  as  jou  have  outlined, 
from  your  department,  from  the  Administration  and  from  you,  and 
we  really  need  to  get  together  and  intetmesh  them,  but  too  often, 
we  all  have  so  many  other  responsibilities  that  they  just  do  not  get 
attended  to  unless  people  at  the  Secretarial  level  or  at  the  Senato- 
rial level  work  on  them. 

I  want  to  thank  you  collaterally  for  some  of  the  activities  thai 
your  Department  and  my  staff  have  been  working  on,  trying  to  get 
some  model  programs  for  youth  in  some  of  the  cities  in  rennsylva- 
nia.  That  is  a  small  part  of  the  problem,  and  this  addresses  it  in  a 
larger  context. 

So  I  am  glad  to  be  here  if  only  briefly,  and  I  have  othe^  commit- 
ments. Madam  Chairman  and  am  going  to  ask  tf/  be  excused.  I 
think  the  work  of  this  Subcommittee  is  very  important,  and  1 
would  like  to  see  it  go  forward,  and  I  would  personally  commit  my 
own  time  to  come  to  such  a  meeting  and  try  to  move  it  ahead  expe- 
ditiously. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Well,  thank  you.  Senator.  You  should  know  in 
the  previous  panel  that  testified.  Mayor  Schmoke  particularly  drew 
an  analysis  of  experience  between  you  and  him,  former  prosecutors 
who  then  spent  your  tin\e  prosecuting  Irids  when  really,  deep  in 
your  heart,  you  wanted  tc  help  kids.  We  ihank  you  again  for  your 
bipartisan  support  on  this,  and  we  will  be  picking  up  on  it. 

Senator  Specter.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Mr.  Jones,  I  think  part  of  what  we  are  saying 
is  let's  sit  down  and  start  working  it  out.  And  I  think  there  are 
those  of  us  who  would  like  to  head  in  the  direction  of  and  to  be 
able  to  interlock  it  and  interweave  it  with  JTPA,  st?.rtir^  with  that 
as  the  rubric. 

Second,  I  think  that  Mayor  Schmoke  and  Senator  White  had 
some  good  ideas  that  I  would  like  both  Comn.ittee  staff  and  you  to 
consider.  The  White  idea  of  a  market  analysiis,  I  think  is  good.  You 
know,  we  do  not  want  the  World  War  II  GI  Bill  experience,  where 
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we  were  training  pilots  after  World  War  II,  and  we  had  a  surplus 
of  pilots.  You  understand  that. 

I  think  the  Schmoke  recommendation  for  sign-off  and  some  of 
the  others  out  of  the  League  of  Cities,  is  important,  because  we  do 
not  want  a  group  to  be  able  to  just  come  in  and  apply  for  funds  and 
go  off  on  thur  own.  We  know  that  in  order  to  have  a  multiplier 
effect  on  the  community,  we  need  the  coordinated  efforts  of  all  the 
agencies. 

So  let's  put  our  thinking  caps  on,  pull  out  the  blue  pencils,  and 
like  Senator  Specter,  I  will  be  happy  to  come  to  a  meeting  so  we 
can  get  started. 

Thank  you  both  very  much. 

I  would  like  now  to  move  to  our  panel  of  very  distinguished  wit- 
nesses. I  am  going  to  ask  Marian  Wright  Edelman,  of  the  Chil- 
dren s  Defense  Fund;  Mr.  Fritz  Wenzler,  of  Johnson  &  Johnson; 
and  Dorothy  Stoneman,  the  President  of  the  Youth  Action  of  the 
East  Harlem  Block  Schools,  a  very  innovative  program,  to  please 
come  on  up. 

We  want  t/^  thank  you  for  coming.  Actually,  I  have  heara  about 
each  member  of  the  panel.  Some,  we  have  worked  with,  like  Ms. 
Edelman;  and  Ms.  Stoneman,  we  have  been  reading  about  your 
wonderful  and  exciting,  dynamic  approach  to  this  kinH  nf  adult 
population  that  is  either  in  our  schools,  roaming  our  corridors, 
with  really  no  place  to  go,  ?is  well  as  those  out  on  the  street.  And 
you,  Mr.  Wenzler,  with  Johnson  &  Johnson,  heading  up  a  PIC  pro- 
gram in  New  Jersey,  where  you  have  really  put  in  tht  resources  of 
the  private  sector,  I  think,  in  a  very  creative  way. 

So  we  look  forward  to  hearing  all  of  your  testimony.  And  what  ie 
so  great  is  :hat  you  have  been  right  out  there  on  the  front  lines,  so 
you  know  what  works  and  what  does  not.  And  sometimes,  we  like 
to  fund  good  intentions,  which  do  not  necessarily  result  in  good  re- 
sults. 

So,  Ms.  Edelman,  do  you  want  to  lead  off? 

STATEMENTS  OF  MARIAN  W^_dT  EDELMAN,  PRESIDENT,  CHIL- 
DREN^S  DEFENSE  FUND    WASHINGTON,  DC,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
CLIFF  JOHNSON,  DIKEC     R,  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  DIVISION, 
CDF;  FRITZ  WENZLER,  \  iCE  PRESIDENT,  CORPORATE  STAFF, 
JOHNSON  &  JOHNSON,  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  NJ,  AND  CHAIRMAN, 
GREATER  RARITAN  I  RIVAT^^  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL;  AND  DORO- 
THY  STONEMAN,  PRESIDEN'i,  YOUTH  ACTION  PROGRAM  OF 
THE  EAST  HARLEM  BLOCK  SCHOOLS,  NEW  YORK,  NY 
Ms.  Edelman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Mikulski. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
the  Children  s  Defense  Fund  on  S.  1731,  but  also  to  represent  the 
National  Youth  Employment  Coalition,  a  group  of  more  than  50  or- 
ganizations across  the  countrv  concerned  about  the  employment 
and  training  needs  of  America  s  young  people,  especially  those  who 
are  most  disadvantaged. 

The  Coalition  recently  adopted  a  policy  statement  urging  imn  e- 
diate  Senate  consideration  of  the  Youth  Employment  Services  Act 
that  Senators  Metzenbaum,  Specter  ar.d  yourself  have  sponsored. 
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which  is  a  long  overdue  response  to  the  persistent  employment  bar- 
riers  facing  the  Nation^s  most  disadvantaged  youth. 

I  will  submit  the  full  text  of  the  Coalition^s  statement  and  a  list 
of  endorsing  organizations  for  the  record. 

I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  cosponsors  for  your  leadership  on 
this  important  issue,  and  you,  for  chairing  this  important  hearing. 
I  particularly  welcome  the  leadership  and  strong  voice  of  Senator 
Metzenbaum  in  stimulating  discussions  about  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral response  within  Congress  and  loqk  forward  to  working  with 
Members  of  this  Committee,  including  the  Chair  today,  in  trying  to 
refine  and  strengthen  a  youth  employment  measure  for  immediate 
consideration  by  tb  ^  Senate. 

We  are  so  deeply  concerned  about  the  future  employment  and 
earnings  prospects  of  today's  most  disadvantaged  youi;h,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  Congress  can  no  longer  ignore  this  plight.  The  deteriorat- 
ing employment  prospects  of  older  teenagers  and  young  adults  with 
less  than  a  high  school  education  reflect  a  profoundly  disturbing 
national  trend,  one  that  has  received  far  too  little  attention  in  Fed- 
eral policy  during  the  1980s. 

Compelling  evidence  shows  that  young  people  with  thp  least  edu- 
cation are  being  left  behind.  It  can  be  found  in  falling  fuii-time  em- 
ployment rates  for  high  school  dropouts  over  the  past  two  decades, 
among  other  indicators.  As  recently  as  1968,  a  majority  of  male 
dropouts  under  20  still  managed  to  find  full-time  jobs.  But  by  1986, 
fewer  than  one  in  three  could  do  so.  Full-time  employment  rates 
for  female  dropouts  also  fell  from  21  to  13  percent  during  this  same 
period. 

The  employment  problems  of  less-educated  youth  do  not  evapo- 
rate when  they  reach  adulthood.  A  recent  report  by  the  Children's 
Defense  Fund,  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Andrew  Sum  at  Northeast  Uni- 
versity's Center  for  Labor  Market  Studies,  found  that  the  average 
earnings  of  male  dropouts  ages  20  to  24  fell  by  42  percent  between 
1973  and  19L6,  with  even  more  severe  losses  of  61  percent  among 
young  black  male  dropouts. 

Young  male  graduates  not  going  on  to  college  also  suffered  major 
earnings  declines,  and  only  young  men  with  a  college  degree  were 
substantially  shielded  from  such  losses. 

One  of  the  clearest  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  this  data  is  that  a 
strong  foundation  of  basic  academic  skills  is  essential  for  young 
people  to  compete  in  today's  job  market.  Those  with  the  weakest 
basic  skills  are  five  times  more  likely  to  drop  out  of  school  and  to 
Be  jobles^s  than  those  with  above-a\  -^rage  skills.  And  as  the  Chair 
knows,  we  have  been  deeply  concerned  with  teenage  pregnancy 
prevention  efforts,  and  again  we  find  that  the  two  best  predictors 
of  who  is  going  to  be  pregnant  are  povert)^  and  basic  skills  levels. 
Young  people  who  are  in  the  bottom  fifth  in  reading  and  math  by 
the  time  they  are  18,  when  compared  to  those  with  above-average 
skJls,  are  nine  times  more  likely  to  have  babies  out-of-wedlock. 
And  when  we  nold  basic  skills  and  poverty  rates  constant,  there 
are  almost  identical  teen  pregnancy  rates  between  black,  white  and 
Hispanic  young  people. 

Another  powerful  and  inescapable  conclusion  which  arises  from 
our  research  is  that  young  families  are  rapidly  losing  ground  in 
our  society  and  many  are  not  even  fe?tting  started  as  a  result  of 
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worsening  economic  conditions.  While  the  median  income  of  all 
American  families  was  roughly  the  same  in  1986  as  it  was  in  1973, 
after  adjusting  for  inflation,  the  median  income  for  young  families, 
those  headed  by  individuals  under  25,  has  fallen  by  nearly  one- 
to.'rth.  One-half  of  e'l  children  living  in  young  families  and  nearly 
three-fourths  of  all  L.ack  children  in  such  families  now  live  in  pov- 
erty. ^ 

Therefore  it  is  important  for  the  Nation  to  understand  that  the 
problems  of  less  educated  young  people  are  not  simply  an  employ- 
ment issue  but  also  a  family  issue  and  that  the  stability  of  the  next 
generation  of  families  is  now  jeopardized  by  our  failure  to  respond 
to  widespread  joblessness  and  falling  earnings  among  disadvan- 
taged youth. 

Young  men  who  earn  enough  to  support  at  least  a  small  fami)y 
above  the  poverty  level  are  consistently  three  to  four  times  more 
likely  to  marry  than  those  with  earnings  below  the  three-person 
poverty  line. 

When  we  look  at  the  decline  in  marriages  in  the  black  and  white 
communities,  and  when  we  look  at  the  fact  that  60  percent  of  all 
black  babies  today  are  being  born  to  never-married  mothers,  and 
the  failure  of  black  fainilies  to  form,  the  explanation  lies  right  here 
in  the  lack  of  preparation  for  jobs,  in  the  lack  of  adequate  jobs, 
stable  jobs,  and  jobs  that  pay  a  wage  that  enables  them  to  support 
a  family. 

There  is  no  higher  priority  than  providing  a  stable  economic  base 
lor  young  families  in  America. 

Earnings  losses  among  young  workers  have  been  fueled  by  sever- 
al factors.  For  those  who  find  work,  the  culprit  is  an  eroding  mini- 
mum wage,  which  has  lost  one-fourth  of  its  real  value  since  1981. 
llie  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  do  something  about  that  this 
year  by  indexing  it  to  keep  pace  with  average  pay  levels.  CDF  is 
™.P^'"i  ^"^^  members  of  this  Committee  will  take  a  leading  role  in 
this  effort. 

For  other  young  people,  falling  earnings  are  the  result  of  fewer 
opportunities  to  work.  Education  and  training  initiatives  such  as 
those  envisioned  in  S.  1731  are  therefore  essential  to  prepare  our 
most  disadvantaged  youth  for  the  jobs  that  will  be  available  in 
growing  sectors  of  the  United  States  economy. 
•  ^'^fu^^u?  ^^T^  greatly  encouraged  by  your  leadership  in  introduc- 
mg  this  bill  It  targets  assistance  to  severely  disadvantaged  young 
people  who  are  rarely  served  by  programs  funded  under  Title  II-A 
ot  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  It  also  charts  the  appropriate 
direction  for  solutions  to  the  problem  of  severely  disadvantaged 
youth  by  placing  a  heavy  emphasis  on  the  development  of  basic 
academic  skills  and  the  nrovision  of  more  intensive  vocational 
training  and  support  services. 

There  are  numerous  other  components  of  the  bill  as  intioduced 
which  deserve  strong  support  by  this  Committee.  We  applaud,  for 
example,  the  Act's  recognition  of  the  need  for  support  services  such 
as  child  care,  counseling  and  transportation,  which  enable  disad- 
vantaged youth  to  participate  in  education  and  training  programs. 
And  we  applaud  and  support  your  call  for  collaborative  efforts  on 
the  part  of  all  members  of  the  community. 
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I  will  not  go  over  my  time.  We  have  submitted  a  broader  state- 
ment for  the  record,  and  I  will  leave  it  there,  and  be  responsive  to 
any  questions  that  you  might  have. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Edelman.  Your 
entire  testimony  will  be  submitted  '  ^  the  record  in  full. 

Would  you  introduce  the  ou? 

Ms.  Edelman.  Yes.  This  -*n.  who  will  answer  all  of 

your  hard  questions,  who  is  p^t  i  ^  our  Youth  Employment 

Division  at  the  Children's  Defense  Vuna. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Edelman  with  an  attachment  fol- 
lows:] 
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Children's  Defense  Fund 

W<ii  lunqlon  OC  ;>O0C»« 


TESTIMONY  OF 
THE  CHILDRJEN'S  OEFENSF  JND 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


HEARING  ON  S,   1731,  THE  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES  ACT 


FEBRUARY  2,  1988 


Presented  by 

Marian  Wright  Edelman 
President 
Children's  Defense  Fund 
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Madame  Chair  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

T  am  Marian  Wright  Edelman,  president  of  the  Children's 
Defense  Fund  <CDF) ,  a  privately-supported  public  charity  that  for 
15  years  has  sought  to  serve  as  an  advocate  for  poor  children 
and  their  families.    CDF's  goal  is  to  educate  the  nation  about 
the  needs  of  poor  children  and  encourage  preventive  investments 
which  will  protect  and  promote  their  full  and  healthy 
development.    CDF's  work  spans  a  broad  range  of  public  policy 
issues,  including  youth  employment/  education,  family  income, 
health  care,  child  care,  and  specialized  services  that  are 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  next  generation  and  the  future 
of  the  nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  CDF's 
behalf  at  this  hearing  on  S.  1731,  the  Youth  Employment  Services 
Act  sponsored  by  Senators  Metzenbaum  and  Spe<  ter.    In  appearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  today,  I  am  also  pleased  to  represent  the 
National  Youth  Employment  Coalition,  a  group  of  more  than  50 
organizations  across  the  country  concerned  about  the  employment 
and  training  needs  of  America's  young  people,  especially  those 
who  are  the  most  disadvantaged.    The  Coalition  recently  ^Jopted  a 
policy  statement  urging  immediate  Senate  consideration  c£  S.  173i 
as  a  long-overdue  response  to  the  persistent  employment  barri<;rs 
facing  the  nation's  most  disadvantaged  youths.    The  Coalition's 
statement  applauds  the  YES  Act  for  building  upon  the  less-j^ns  of 
past  research  and  recognizing  the  valuable  role  that  community- 
based  organizations  can  play  in  the  development  of  effective 
youth  programs.    I  will  submit  the  full  text  of  the  Coalition's 
statement  and  list  of  endorsing  organizations  for  the  record. 

Let  ma  begin  by  expressing  CDF's  great  appreciation  to 
Senators  Metzenbaum  and  Specter  for  their  strong  support  of 
efforts  to  help  America's  children  and  yos^th,  including  their 
leadership  in  sponsoring  S.  1731,  md  to  ienator  Mikulski  for 
chairing  this  important  hearing.    The  deteriorating  employment 
prospects  of  older  teenagers  and  young  adults  with  less  tha.i  a 
high  school  education  reflect  a  profoundly  disturbing  national 
trend,  one  that  has  received  far  too  little  attention  in  federal 
policy  during  the  1980s.    We  particularly  welcome  the  strong 
voice  of  Senator  Metzenbaum  in  stimulating  discussions  of  an 
appropriate  federal  response  within  the  Congress,  -nd  we  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  and  other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  to  refine  and  furfaer  strengthen  a 
youth  employment  measure  for  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  this  morning  to  explain 
wny  CDF  is  so  concerned  about  the  future  employment  and  earnings 
prospects  of  today's  most  disadvantaged  youths,  and  why  we 
believe  the  Congress  can  no  longer  ignore  their  plight.  In 
addition '  I  will  offer  some  general  comments  on  the  approach  to 
thcjt  pi  ;i^lems  taken  in  S.  1731  and  a  few  specific  recommenda- 
tions on  now  the  bill  might  be  strengthened  by  the  Committee. 
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Falling  ,^pployment  Rates  and  D^jclining  Earnings 

With  the  nation's  overall  unemployment  rate  at  its  lowest 
level  m  nc *  \y  a  decade,  continuing  joblessness  among 
Substantial  segments  of  our  population  is  all  too  easily  and 
J^requently  overlooked.    Underlying  the  general  improvement  m 
employment  conditions,  however,  are  troubling  declines  in 
jobs  and  wages  for  America's  youngest  and  most  vulnerable 
workers.    If  they  continue  unabated,  these  trends  threaten  to 
undermine  the  strength  of  the  U.S.  economy  and  jeopardize  the 
very  formation  of  our  next  generation  of  young  families. 

We  have  grown  accustomed  to  data  showing  that  young  people 
who  drop  out  of  school  prior  to  graduation  find  it  difficult  to 
secure  stable  employment.    Yet  the  most  troubling  sides  of  this 
evidence— that  job  prospects  are  deteriorating  for  such  youths, 
and  that  these  problems  persist  into  adulthood--are  less  familiar 
and  not  broadly  understood.    Contrary  to  popular  perception,  the 
basic  academic  skills  of  younu  Americans  are  not  declining.  But 
our  economy  is  changing  rapidly,  imposing  new  and  higher  skill 
neet^^^'"^"^^  which  growing  numbers  of  our  young  oeople  cannot 

Compelling  evidence  that  young  people  with  the  least 
education  are  being  left  behind  can  be  found  in  faii.ng  full-time 
employment  rates  for  high  school  dropouts  over  the  past  two 
decades.    As  recently  as  1968,  a  majority  of  male  dropout:*  under 
age  20  still  managed  to  find  full-time  jobs,  but  by  1986  fewer 
than  one  in  three  could  do  so.    Full-time  employment  rates  for 
female  dropouts  also  fell  from  21  percent  to  13  percent  during 
this  period.    Many  of  the  stable  jobs  open  to  dropouts  m  the 
wate  1960s  have  either  disappeared  with  the  decline  of  n.s. 
manufacturing  industries  or  are  now  reserved  for  worken  with  at 
least  a  high  school  diploma. 

The  employment  problems  of  less  educated  youths  do  not 
evaporate  when  they  reach  adulthood.    Particularly  among  you-.g 
adult  men,  the  comKination  of  weak  basic  academic  skills  and  an 
eroding  wage  base  have  contributed  to  dramatic  declines  m  their 

irL^?!!''^  ^  ^^""^  ^^P°^*=       CDF  and  Dr.  Andrew  Sum 

at  Northeastern  University's  Center  for  Labor  Market  Studies 
found  that  the  average  earnings  of  male  dropouts  ages  20  to  24 
fell  by  42  percent  between  1973  and  1986,  with  even  more  severe 
losses  (61  percent)  among  young  black  male  dropouts.    Young  male 
graduates  not  going  on  to  college  also  suffered  maj.jr  earnings 
declines  (28  percent),  and  only  young  men  with  a  college  degree 
were  substantially  shielded  from  such  losses. 

Earnings  losses  among  young  workers  have  been  fueled  by 
several  factors.    For  some  young  people  who  .«anage  to  find  woH  , 
the  culprit  is  an  eroding  minimum  wage,  which  has  lost  one-fourth 

K^-^i^.^^^i  IJ^^^'f  ^f"""^  t^"*^  for  the  Congress  to 

raise  the  federal  minimum  wage  and  index  it  so  that  it  keeps  pace 
with  average  pay  levels,  and  CDF  is  hopeful  that  members  of  this 
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Committee  will  take  a  leading  role  in  thac  effort  this  year.  For 
other  young  people,  falling  earnings  are  the  result  of  fewer 
opportunities  to  wor\.    Education  and  training  initiatives  such 
as  those  envisioned  m  S.  1731  are  therefore  essential  to  prepare 
our  most  disadvantaged  youths  for  the  jobs  which  will  be 
available  in  growi^ig  sectors  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

One  of  the  clearest  lessons  to  be  drawn  fr^.J»  this  dat^  is 
that  a  strong  foundation  of  basic  academic  skills  is  essential 
for  young  people  to  compete  in  today's  job  market.    CDF  has 
undertaken  extensive  research  to  examine  the  link  between  basic 
skills  and  teenage  pregnancy,  documenting  chat  yout..s  who  by  age 
18  have  the  weakest  reading  and  math  skills  are  eight  times  more 
likely  to  bear  children  out  of  wedlock  than  their  peers  with 
above-average  skills.    Yet  the  relationship  between  strong  basic 
skills  and  youth  employment  is  equally  striking.    Young  people 
with  the  weakest  basic  skills  are  five  times  more  likely  to  drop 
out  of  school  and  be  jobless  than  those  witii  above-average 
skills. 

/  .other  powerful  and  inescapable  conclusion  which  arises 
from  our  research  is  that  young  families  are  rapidly  losing 
ground  m  our  society,  and  many  are  not  even  getting  started  a;;  a 
result  of  worsening  economic  conditions.    While  the  median  income 
for  all  American  families  was  roughly  the  same  in  1986  as  it  was 
in  1973  (after  adjusting  for  inflation),  the  median  income  for 
young  families  (those  headed  by  individuals  ur.  *^r  25)  has  fallen 
J     nearly  one-fourth.    One-half  of  all  children  living  in  young 
families,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  bxack  children  in  such 
families,  now  live  in  poverty.      High  rates  of  joblessness  and 
falling  earnings  for  young  workers  lie  at  the  heart  of  these 
profoundly  disturbing  trends. 

We  must  come  to  understand  that  the  problems  of  less 
educated  young  people  are  not  simply  an  eaploysent  issue  but  also 
a  family  issue,  and  that  the  stability  of  our  next  generation  of 
families  is  now  jeopardized  by  our  failure  to  respond  to 
widespread  joblessness  and  falling  earnin9S  among  disadvantaged 
youths.    Young  men  who  earn  enough  to  support  at  least  a  small 
family  above  the  poverty  -avel  are  consistently  three  to  four 
times  more  likely  to  marry  than  those  with  earnings  below  the 
three-person  poverty  line.    Between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the 
sharp  declines  in  marriage  rates  among  young  men  during  the  past 
decade  can  be  directly  linked  to  their  falling  earnings.    We  need 
to  provide  a  stable  economic  base  for  young  families  in  America, 
and  one  place  to  begin  is  by  providing  the  education  and  training 
young  people  need  to  compete  in  the  labor  market. 


Responding  to  the  Needs  of  Severely  Disadvantaged  Youths 

How  do  we  reverse  the  trend  toward  lower  earnings  which  now 
threatens  the  jutures  of  young  workers  and  .eir  families?  Part 
of  the  problem  arises  directly  from  an  eroding  wage  base  in  the 
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American  economy,  and  the  solution  will  come  onlv  u,  n,  , 

fundamental  shift  in  economic  priorities  thich  ^L^o-  . 

emphasis  on  faciiy  wages  and  the  ano^ort  «f  greater 

corporate  takeovers  and  ta"  bJaakl  fl?  the  wf^ti^^" 

also  take  some  immediate  steps  to  hMnd^^^  ^""^-  ^^"^ 

young  families.    The  DlLrto  h!^,n  -i  k  foundation  for 

segmint  of  our  youth  ^o^ulation  ?ir"rentlv  L"frbeh?„i 

S  173?^  has  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  introduction  oi" 
(JTPA\  •  5.®^  Training  Partnership  Act 

c":u^1e^^-b^= 

funrir.'othereduLtion'ortrai^'"^^'^"  ''^^^''^ 

categorically  ex1?uded°?ro°m'  demons  ?ae!o°n'"-p%"|se1es""  ^oLl' 

intensive  trair»i«^  i^t  ^.     ^      Y  ^^^^s  from  launching  more 
statute  les[g^ed  ?o  Lr^,-^  ^^^^''^  provisions  in  the  federal 

disadvLfagef^fr  L?;:"  s/'^hfyl^^ct  is"? 

to  allow  and  encouraae  in^^i  Xlt        ■  clearly  structured 

and  .ore  promising  dfrectioi.  """"""''"'        '""^^  ^"  =  different 

which'dire;re%rr:^;°^^p°^i!rbrtSrcr'?^      ^  -troduced 

applauds  the  yIs  Ac!'r?||oani?ion  <,?°fu'""j  example,  CDF 

services  such  =.o  7iy>^^%  '^^'=°9"^tion  of  the  need  for  support 
services  such  as  child  care,  <->unseling,  and  transportation  which 
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enable  severely  disadvantaged  youths  to  participa-.e  in  education 
and  training  programs.    The  bill  also  acknowledges  that  initial 
job  placement  does  not  always  translate  into  lasting  gams  in  the 
labor  market  for  participants,  and  authorizes  monitoring  and 
transitional  support  services  for  a  period  of  up  to  18  months 
following  coaplet-on  of  the  program. 

CDF  also  welcomes  f^e  efforts  -ade  by  the  sponsors  of 
S    1731  to  design  ways  of  d-awing  diverse  segments  of  the 
community  into  collaborative  efforts  on  behalf  of  severely 
disad  .ntaged  youths.    We  enthusiastically  endorse  the  intent  of 
provisions  in  the  YES  Act  which  require  local  demonstration 
projects  to  be  sponi -red  by  partnerships  between  public  or  Private 
nonprofit  agencies  a_  local  businesses  or  industry  associations. 
But  at  the  same  time,  we  are  concerned  that  these  P^^^j^s^J^"^ 
define  the  ingredients  for  successful  collaboration  too  narrowly, 
excluding  joint  efforts  which  may  not  have  direct  business 
participation  but  nonetheless  provide  a  strong  foundation  for 
progress.    CDF  urges  the  Committee  to  open  competition  for  grants 
under  the  YES  Act  to  a  broader  range  of  local  partnerships, 
giving  priority  to  those  wif.  the  greatest  diversity  and  allowing 
the  nonfederal  match  to  ce  met  with  state  or  local  public  funds 
as  wel.\  as  private  resources. 

OMe  of  the  more  difficult  tasks  facing  the  Committee  in  its 
conc^i deration  of  S.  1731  will  be  to  strike  a  reasonable  balance 
between  the  bill's  primary  goal  of  stimulating  innovative  new 
proitlts  and  the  desire  to  promote  and  reward  effective  efforts. 
CDF  Strongly  supports  the  concept  cf  success  payments  for 
effective  programs,  but  we  are  also  -ieeply  concerned  t^at  even 
the  best  demonstration  projects  need  a  stable  funding  base  and 
time  to  develop  before  they  can  produce  results.    The  heavy 
reliance  upon  success  payments  in  the  second  and  third  ^^ars  of 
operation  envisioned  under  the  YES  Act  may  discourage  risk-taking 
by  local  partnerships,  penalize  pro.nising  but  untested 
innovations,  and  establish  unrealistic  expectations  for  30b 
placements  and  retention.    As  an  alternative,  CDF  i  -       -nds  that 
S    1731  be  revised  to  provide  a  stable,  three-year  t^.      ng  ba^e 
for  d<*monstration  projects,  with  success  payments  use  co 
continue  the  most  effective  programs  in  succeeding  years. 

Finally,  CDF  believes  that  a  strong  evaluation  component 
must  be  a  central  part  of  any  demonstration  program,  and  we  hope 
that  the  YES  Act  can  be  structured  to  encourage  testing  of 
approaches  which  seem  particularly  promising.    For  example,  there 
is  increasing  interest  throughv.ut  the  country  m  efforts  to 
guaraf  .ee  college  tuition  payments  or  training  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  youths  who  earn  ^Lnn 

Simil  ...       ^  1  ^^r^^^i-.ini  i-w  amonrt 


poor 

eligible ""yoiths'with'in'specific*  neigh  or  communities. 

Vocational  training  and  education  projects  which  engage  young 
people  m  productive  work  wichin  their  communities  (such  as 
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rehabilitating  lov-income  housing  or  other  public  facili*->es) 
have  also  received  insufCxCient  attention  at  the  federal "level 
and  should  be  encouraged  under  the  VES  Act. 

Building  the  Foundation  for  a  Vouth  Employment  System 

It  is  clear  chat  we  need  to  create  stronger  incentives  for 
serving  severely  disadvantaged  youths.    Under  JTPA,  local 
communities  frequently  spend  their  limited  federal  funds  to  serve 
young  people  with  fewer  barriers  to  employment,  thereby  ensuring 
that  they  meet  the  program's  ambitious  perforniance  standards. 
Those  communities  which  attesipt  to  help  harder-to-serve  youchs  do 
so  at  their  own  risk,  tacing  the  possibility  of  sanctions  if  they 
fail  and  reaping  no  financial  rewards  for  success. 

S.  1731  represents  a  first  step  toward  incentives  to  reach 
those  young  people  who  are  now  bemc  left  behind,    with  JTPA 
programs  currently  reaching  only  about  5  percent  of  the  eligible 
youth  and  adult  population,  and  the  Job  Corps  serving  just 
3  percent  of.  the  nation's  unemployed  teenagers,  additional 
federal  investments  for  youth  employment  and  training  efforts  are 
essential.    The  YES  Act  will  ensure  that  increased  funding  is 
carefully  targeted  on  those  most  in  need  oZ  assistance,  and  its 
demonstration  projects  will  chart  a  course  for  future 
improvements  in  broader  federal  employment  and  training  programs. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  also  need  to  begin  buxldinq  a 
foundation  for  a  more  stable  and  effective  youth  employment 
system.     In  many  ways,  Anierica  currently  has  no  youth  employment 
system— we  have  a  collection  of  federal  programs  and  an  ever- 
changing  array  of  local  service  provi^^ers,  but  no  framework  for 
investing  m  che  knowledge  and  capacity  of  institutions  which  are 
attempting  to  meet  the  employment  and  training  needs  of  our 
nation's  young  people,    without  sustained  efforts  to  learn  from 
past  experience,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  states  or  local 
communities  to  serve  the  most  disadvantaged  yoaths  and  tackl'^ 
their  toughest  problems  effectively. 

_    CDF  believes  that  the  place  to  start  bolstering  the  capacity 
ana  effectiveness  of  current  youth  programs  is  by  strengthening 
their  abilicy  to  teach  basic  academic  skills.  Everyone 
acknowledges  that  basic  skills  play  a  critical  role  m  shaping 
the  futures  of  our  young  people,  and  yet  the  federal  government 
makes  virtually  no  investment  in  the  quality  of  educational 
programs  serving  youths  in  out-of-school  settings.    We  seem  to 
assume  that  local  ycuth-serving  agencies--whether  their  expertise 
IS  m  vocational  training,  crisis  intervention,  recreation  or 
counsellirg--will  recognize  that  basic  skills  are  mportant  and 
somehow  proviae  high-quality  education  services.    Mere  often, 
they  are  either  unable  to  respond  to  the  need  or  manage  to  launch 
only  the  most  rudimontar    programs  with  limited  success. 
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To  enhance  our  young  people's  basic  skills  in  out-of-school 
settings,  CDF  has  proposed  a  series  of  federal  investments 
designed  to  stimulate  the  establishment  of  community  learning 
centers  throughout  the  nation.    Under  our  proposal,  targeted 
federal  grants  would  support  the  creation  of  new  and  more  diverse 
educational  opportunities  for  poor  an<?  minority  youths,  and 
state-adtainistered  revolving  loan  funds  would  be  us^.^"    o  help 
finance  the  acquisition  of  curricula  and  other  learniny  materials 
of  demonstrated  effectiveness.    A  comwuwity  learning  center 
initiative  would  greatly  enhance  the  capacity  of  youth  employment 
and  training  programs  to  meet  the  remedial  education  needs  of 
severely  disadvantaged  youths.    Therefore,  CDF  urges  the 
Committee  to  authorize  grant  and  loan  funds  for  these  purposes  as 
part  of  its  consideration  of  S.  1731. 


The  Committee  should  also  examine  several  other  steps  which 


a  modest  investment   - 

communities  could  stirauiate  greater  use  of  model  programs  within 
the  JTPA  system r  ^ind  ve  recommend  thai"  a  national  panel  of 
experts  be  assembled  to  establish  clea>  .  -  .terxa  for  the 
selection  of  such  proven  or  promising  ap^ioaches.    We  should  also 
explore  ways  of  building  upon  the  suc::esses  of  the  Job  Corps, 
both  by  expanding  federal  support  for  this  cost-effective  program 
and  by  linking  existing  Job  Corps  centers  with  new  or  developing 
nonresidential  programs  serving  severely  disadvantaged  youths. 
Finally,  CDF  'jrges  the  Committee  to  respond  to  growing  evidence 
of  the  importance  of  learning  during  the  summer  months  by 
strengthening  the  remedial  education  component  of  the  federal 
Summer  Vouth  Employment  Program,  targeting  additional  funds  to 
local  communities  which  provide  educational  services  for  all 
participants  with  basic  skills  below  grade  level. 

In  closing r  I  would  stress  that  there  i^  much  work  to  be 
done,  but  there  are  also  exciting  new  opportunities  for  progress 
if  we  invest  our  resources  wisely.    CDF  views  S.  1731  as  an 
excellent  starting  point  for  a  long-overdue  response  to  the 
problems  facing  our  most  disadvantaged  young  people.    We  commend 
Senators  Metzenbaum  and  Specter  for  their  efforts  to  develop  and 
improve  the  YES  Act,  and  we  look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
the  Conmittee  in  bringing  a  strong  bill  to  the  Senate  floor  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.    Thank  you. 
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Room  1111 

^  .  1501  &o*ti»wty 

TOomEmploymtnt  New  Yortc.  NY  10036 

(212)840-1801 

(202)  484-0103 


^       February  l,  198B 

^j^AH    The  Honorable  Howard  «.  Metzenbaum 
Chairman 

Subconml ttee  on  Labor 

United  States  Senate 

428  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building 

Washington*  D.C,  20510 

Dear  Senator  Metzenbaum: 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  National  youth  Employment 
Coalition  urge  Immediate  Senate  consideration  of  S.  1731 
the  Youth  anployment  Services  (YES)  Act  of  1987.  Introduced 
by  you  and  Senator  Specter.  The  Coalition  commends  you  for 
your  leadership  and  diligence  on  behalf  of  America's 
disadvantaged  young  people. 

The  modest  federal  Investments  called  for  under  the  YES  Act 
will  yield  substantial  returns  by  i-educlng  Joblessness, 
ncreaslng  productivity,  expanding  the  feder;*?  tax  base,  and 
Improving  the  prospects  for  the  formation  of  stable  young 
families.  S.  1731  also  will  stretch  limited  federal  funds 
by  leveraging  private  sector  Involvement  in  Job  training 
f£  ?r  ,  w?®^®""*^  disadvantaged  teenagers  and  young 
Adults,  including  essential  Job  conmltments  for  participants 
who  complete  the  program. 

The  YES  Ac-t  will  establish  75-100  public/private 
partnerships  throughout  the  country  to  provide  remedial 
education,  vocational  training.  ;ind  Job  placement  for 
low-Income  youths  lacking  minimal  r«ad»ng  and  math  skills,  a 
high  school  diploma,  or  recent  work  experience.  This 
approach  builds  on  the  lessons  of  past  research:  It  placrs 
heavy  emphasis  on  the  acquisition  of  strong  basic  academic 
SKI  I  IS?  It  seeks  to  ensure  that  specific  occupational 
preparation  Is  tied  to  local  labor  mc^rket  needs;  It  promotes 
cost-effective  Interventions  by  targeting  those  most  In 
need;  and  It  provides  dear  rewards  and  Incentives  for 
success.  S.  1731  also  recognizes  the  valuable  role  that 
commun  ty-based  organizations  can  play  In  the  development  of 
effect  ve  programs  for  severely  disadvantaged  youths  by 
requiring  that  CBOs  be  full  partners  In  at  least  2J3  percent 
of  the  demonsti 'jtlons. 

The  YES  Act  alone  will  not  solve  America's  youth  employment 
problem.  However.  S.  1731  addresses  one  of  the  major 
Shortcomings  of  current  programs  funded  through  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  by  assisting  poor,  chronically 
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unemployed  youths  who  lack  basic  academic  and  work  skills 
and  are  rarely  served  as  part  of  current  JTPA  Inltle.tlves. 
Enactment  of  S.  1731  In  the  100th  Congress  will  move  us  a 
step  closer  to  the  goal  of  a  trained  and  productive  work 
force  for  the  21st  century,  while  at  the  same  time 
rekindling  the  hopes  and  recapturing  the  contrlbutlcns  of 
thousands  of  young  Americans  now  shut  out  of  a  rapidly 
changing  labor  market.  We  believe  the  nation  can  afford  to 
do  no  less,  and  we  urge  procnpt  Senate  action  on  this 
long-overdue  response  to  the  persistent  employment  barriers 
facing  the  natlon^s  .nost  disadvantaged  young  people. 


Sincerely, 


Children's  Defense  Fund 
National  Council  of  La  Raza 
National  Urban  League 
0IC:5  of  America 

70001  Training  and  Employment  Institute 

American  Youth  Work  Center 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America 

Federation  Employment  and  Guidance  Service 

Forum  £or  Forecasting 

Girls  Clubs  of  America 

Jobs  for  Bay  State  Graduates 

Jobs  for  the  Future 

»'  Ds  for  Youth  -  Boston 

^  ;bs  for  Youth  -  Chicago 

Jobs  for  Youth  -  New  York 

Joint  Action  In  Cocrmunlty  Service 

Los  Angeles  Regional  Coalition  of  Service  Providers 

National  Comnlttee  for  Full  Employment 

National  Network  of  ZHjnaway  and  Youth  Services 

National  Puerto  Rlcan  Torum 

New  England  Conmunlty  hctlon  Association 

United  Neighborhood  Centers  of  America 

U  ah  Youth  Emp I oyMen  t  Coa 1 1 1 1  on 

Vocatloi^al  Foundation,  Inc 

Y.M.C.A.  of  the  U.S.A. 

Youth  Network  Council  of  Chicago/Illinois 

Collaboration  on  Youth 
Youth  Service  America 
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Room  1111 

NMIorul  1501  Broa<}way 

Youth  Employmtm  New  Y&fK  NY  10036 

Coalition  Ul2)  840-1801 


Vftiihingtoo  Office 
(202)  4$4-0i03 


Position  Statement   In  SnoDnrt  of 
S,   1731.  the  Youth  Emp1ovm(>nt  Servicft*<  Act 


The  undersigned  members  of  the  National  Youth  Dnployment 
Coal i  t  ion  urge  immediate  Senate  consideration  of  S.  1731 , 
the  Youth  Employment  Services  (YES)  Act  of  1987,  introduced 
by  Senator  Metzenbaum  (D-Ohlo>  and  Senator  Specter 
<R-Pennsyl van  ia) , 

The  modest  feder*..  investments  called  for  under  the  YES  Act 
will  yield  substantial  returns  by  reducing  Jo'*l  essness, 
increasing  productivity,  expanding  the  federal  tax  base,  ona 
irrproving  the  prospects  for  the  formation  of  stable  young 
families.  S.  1731  also  will  stretch  limited  federal  funds 
by  l3veraging ,  private  sector  involvement  in  Job  training 
efforts  for  sever Iv  disadvantaged  teenagers  ana  young 
adults,  including  essential  Job  commitments  for  participants 
who  complete  the  program. 

The  YES  Act  will  establish  75-100  public/private 
partnerships  throughout  the  country  to  provide  remedial 
education,  vocational  training,  and  Job  placement  for 
low-income  youths  lacking  minimal  reading  and  math  skills,  a 
high  school  diploma,  or  recent  work  experience.  This 
approach  builds  on  the  lessons  of  past  research:  it  places 
heavy  emphasis  on  the  acquisition  of  strong  basic  academic 
ski  1  Is;  It  seeks  to  ensure  that  speci  f Ic  occupational 
preparation  is  tied  to  local  labor  market  needs;  it  promotes 
cost-effective  Interventions  by  targeting  those  most  in 
need;  and  It  provides  clear  rewards  and  incentives  for 
success.  S.  1731  also  recognizes  the  valuabl e  role  that 
community-based  organizations  can  play  in  the  development  of 
effect  1 ve  programs  for  severely  disadvantaged  youths  by 
requiring  that  CBOs  be  full  partners  in  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  denonstrations. 

The  YES  Act  alone  will  not  solve  America's  youth  employment 
problem.  However,  S.  1731  addresses  one  of  the  major 
shortcomings  of  current  programs  funded  through  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  by  assisting  poor,  chronically 
unemployed  youths  who  lack  basic  academic  and  wor^  skills 
and  are  rarely  served  as  part  of  current  JTPA  atives. 
Enactment  of  S.   1731   in  the   100th  Congress  w  ye  us  a 

step  closer  to  the  goal  of  a  trained  and  productive  work 
force  for  the  21st  century,  while  at  the  same  time 
rekindling  the  hopes  and  recapturing  the  contributions  of 
thousands  of  young  Americans  now  nhut  out  of  a  rapidly 
changing  labor  market.    We  believe  the  nation  can  afford  to 
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do  no  less,  and  we  urge  prompt  Senate  action  on  this 
long-overdue  response  to  the  persistent  employment  barriers 
facing  the  natlon'j  most  disadvantaged  young  people. 


Children's  Defense  Fund 
National  Council  of  La  Raza 
National  Urban  League 
OICs  of  Anerica 

70001  Training  and  Bnployment  Institute 

American  Youth  Work  Center 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America 

Federation  Dnployment  and  Guidance  Service 

Forur  for  Forecasting 

Glrld  Clubs  of  America 

Jobs  for  Bay  State  Graduates 

Jobs  for  the  Future 

Jobs  for  Youth  -  F  -»ton 

Jobs  for  Youth  -  Chicago 

Jobs  for  Youth  -  New  York 

Joint  Action  In  Community  Service 

Los  Angeles  Regional  Coalition  of  Service  Providers 

National  Committee  for  Full  Employment 

National  Network  of  Runt /ay  and  Youth  Services 

National  Puerto  Rlcan  Foi  um 

New  England  Comm^'nlty  Act  on  Association 

United  Neighborhood  Centers  of  America 

Utah  Yout*n  Enip I oymenV:  Coalition 

Vocational  Foundation,  Inc. 

Y.M.C.A.  of  the  U.S.A. 

Youth  Network  Council  of  Chicago  Illinois 

Collaboration  on  Youth 
Youth  Service  America 
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Senator  Mikulskl  We  would  now  like  tc  turn  to  Mr.  Wenzler 
Vice  Presidenf  Corporate  Staff  at  Johnson  &  Johnson,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Greater  Raritan  Private  l.idustry  Council,  representing 
the  New  Jersey  counties  of  Middlesex,  Somerset  and  Hunt  ;rdon, 

Mr.  Wenzler.  Good  morning.  Madam  Chairman,  Senator  Metz- 
enbaum. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
today  and  comment  on  S.  1731.  We  at  Johnson  &  Johnson  would 
like  to  join  those  who  have  preceded  us  in  appearing  before  this 
Committee  and  expressing  our  concern  over  the  plight  of  severely 
disadvantaged  young  people. 

In  human  terms,  the  loss  of  self-esteem  and  dignity  suffered  by 
these  youth  is  intolerable  in  a  country  with  our  system  of  values 
and  traditions.  In  economic  terms,  it  represents  a  tragic  waste  of 
talent  at  a  time  when  the  growth  of  the  labor  market  is  slowing, 
and  the  demands  of  business  and  industry  for  skilled  and  willing 
workers  is  rising  yearly. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  initiatives  of  S.  17Sil  are  particularly 
timely  and  valuable.  We  need  to  demonstrate  in  a  convincing  fash- 
ion that  we  have  the  knowledge  and  capacity  to  provide  those  serv- 
ices and  opportunities  to  disadvantaged  young  people  that  will,  in  a 
cost-effective  manner,  help  them  move  into  a  lifetime  of  employ- 
ment. ^ 

Evaluations  of  prior  efforts  suggest  that  the  tools  to  do  the  job 
are  available  bat  that  we  have  much  to  '  arn  about  how  to  use 
those  tools.  The  demonstrations  developed  under  this  kind  of  legis- 
.dcion  can  play  an  important  role  in  helping  to  define  the  mix  and 
intensity  of  services  required  and  the  delivery  systems  best  suited 
to  achieve  our  goals  at  a  cost  that  is  within  .e  Nation's  ability  to 
bear. 

If  it  can  be  responsibly  demonstrated  that  we  do  know  how  to 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  the  employability  of  severely  disad- 
vantaged young  people,  it  will  enable  us  to  garner  the  support  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people  needed  to  launch  a  major 
actack  on  youth  unemployment. 

The  testimony  you  heard  last  year  from  Mr.  James  Hyman  of 
the  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation  dealt  with  on- 
going efforts  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  various  approaches 
to  helping  disadvantaged  young  people  become  job-ready.  It  is  im- 
portant that  programs  funded  under  S.  1731  be  required  to  contrib- 
J^^?vr!?i  ^^^^  fashion  to  the  developing  body  of  knowledge  tha^' 
MDRC  and  others  are  cataloguing. 

S  1731  also  is  aimed  at  demonstration  of  th  ability  and  capacity 
ot  the  business  community  to  be  a  significa.  partner  with  public 
agencies  in  providing  services  to  disadvantageu  youth. 

Legislation  calling  for  ,  irticipation  of  partnerships  involving  pri- 
vate companies  or  associutions  needs  to  be  very  clear  about  what 
roles  the  private  organizuLions  are  expected  to  play.  Roles  which 
are  not  clearly  defined  are  difficult  to  evaluate,  and  their  demon- 
stration value  therefore  becomes  marginal. 

The  Committee  may  wish  to  review  the  capacities  in  which  pri- 
vate organizations  have  served  and  highlight  those  which  should 
receive  priority  in  the  demonstration  projects. 
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In  New  Jersey,  the  State  has  recently  developed  an  employment 
policy  which  hopes  to  coordinate  all  programs  that  have  employ- 
ment and  training  activities.  Its  ultimate  goal  is  to  have  local  Pri- 
vate Industrv  Councils  serve  as  local  planning  boards  for  all 
human  resources  programs. 

As  the  chair  of  a  local  Private  Industry  Council — and  incidental- 
ly, that  is  a  three-county-wide  cournl  that  I  chair— I  believe  this 
will  enhance  our  ability  to  provide  more  support  and  coordination 
of  activities  to  the  unemployed. 

I  recommend  that  this  legislation  maintain  the  Private  Industry 
Council  as  the  centerpiece  for  planning  employment  training  in  the 
community.  I  would  hope  that  the  outcome  of  the  proposed  demon- 
strations woula  show  ways  to  expand  and  enhance  the  public/pri- 
vate partnersiup  that  already  exists. 

This  leads  me  to  my  final  point  on  strengthening  the  demonstra- 
tion value  of  this  IvJgislation.  It  is  of  vital  importance  in  my  mind, 
as  S.  1731  points  out  that  our  program  efforts  be  disciplined  to  op- 
erate on  a  cost-effective  basis.  There  has  been  a  tendency  over  the 
years  to  assume  that  programs  to  help  severely  disadvantaged 
youth  succeed  or  fail  only  because  of  their  conceptual  design.  There 
is  an  additional  factor,  however,  which  is  of  equal  importance  in 
my  experience,  and  that  is  that  the  competence  with  which  the 
program  is  operated  is  absolutely  fundamental.  This  frequently 
overlooked  factor  is  arguable  the  cause  of  more  disappointing  re- 
sults in  programs  to  aid  the  disadvantaged  than  flaws  in  conceptu- 
al design. 

There  is  also  a  learning  curve  associated  with  program  oper- 
ation. One  cannot  assume  that  the  cost  or  outcome  of  the  first 
year's  operation  will  necessarily  refit  .ct  subsequent  performance. 

A  program  requiring  new  funds  naeds  to  be  more  than  a  worthy 
effort.  It  needs  to  be  one  generally  viewed  as  taking  precedence 
over  other  worthy  demands  for  public  resources,  as  you  so  well 
know. 

I  believe  that  the  goals  of  S.  1731  are  important  to  warrant  fund- 
ing a  demonstration  program  which  may  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  how  to  help  severely  disadvantaged  youth  overcome 
their  employment  handicaps. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  as  S.  1731  is  currently  structured, 
there  will  be  an  understandable  temptation  to  use  program  re- 
sources without  concern  over  the  demonstration  value  of  the 
project. 

The  plight  of  our  severely  disadvantaged  youth  is  too  acute  for 
both  humanitarian  and  economic  reasons  for  it  to  continue  ignored 
and  unattended.  I  commend  Senator  Metzenbaum,  the  Subcommit- 
tee, Madam  Chair,  the  other  sponsors  of  the  bill  and  the  Members 
of  the  entire  Committee  for  their  attention  to  this  legislation. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wenzler,  for  a  fast-paced  but 
most  comprehensive  testimony.  We  are  going  to  be  coming  back  to 
you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Wenzler  follows:] 
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Testimony  of 
0.  F.  WESZLfcR 
Vice  President,  Corporate  Staff 
JOHNSON  §  JOHNSON 
and 
Chairman 

Greater  Raritan  Private  Industry  Council,  Inc, 
Kew  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
before  the 

Subcommittee  on  Eciployment  and  Productivity 
February  2,  1988 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee,  ny  name  is  FRITZ  WESZLER 
and  I  am  Vice  President,  Corporate  Staff  of  Johnson  5  Johnson. 
I  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
today  and  to  comment  on  S.1731,  the  Youth  Employment  Service 
Act  of  1987. 


Johnson  5  Johnson  has  long  been  comnitted  to  helping  our 
nationwide  effort  to  provide  support  and  assistance  to 
'isadvanraged  youth  as  they  struggle  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the 
job  market.    One  of  our  senior  executives,  Jonn  Heldrich, 
currently  chairs  New  Jersey's  State  Job  Training  Coordinating 
Council,  and  I  serve  as  Chairnan  of  the  Greater  Raritan  Private 
Industry  Council  representing  the  New  Jersey  counties  of 
Middlesex,  Somerset,  and  Hunterdon. 


rte  at  Johnson  S  Johnson  would  like  to  join  those  who  have 
preceded  us  in  appearing  before  this  Committee  in  expressing 
our  concern  over  the  plight  of  severely  disadvantaged  young 
people.     In  human  teres  the  loss  of  self-esteem  and  dignity 
suffered  by  these  youths  is  intolerable  in  a  country  with  our 
values  and  traditions.     In  economic  terns  it  represents  a 
tragic  waste  of  talent  at  a  tine  when  the  growth  of  the  labor 
market  is  slowing  -ind  the  demands  of  business  and  industry  for 
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skilled  and  willing  workers  is  rising  yearl/.    The  evidence 
also  suggests  that  the  problem  will  not  go  away  with  the 
passage  of  tine  alone.    A  wiser  and  more  substantial  coranitnent 
on  the  part  of  our  society  is  required  if  we  are  to  reverse  the 
youth  unemployment  trends  of  the  past  few  decades. 

Unfortunately,  other  than  the  Job  Corps,  our  work  with  the  most 
severely  disadvantaged  has  not  produced  the  results  we  have 
been  seeking. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  tho  initiatives  of  5.3  751  are 
particularly  timely  and  valuable.    We  need  to  demonstrate  in  a 
convincing  fashion  that  we  have  the  knowledge  and  capacity  to 
provide  chose  services  and  opportunities  to  disadvantaged  young 
people  that  will,  in  a  cost  effective  manner,  help  them  move 
into  a  lifetime  of  employment. 

Evaluations  of  prior  efforts  suggest  that  the  tools  to  do  the 
job  aie  available  but  that  we  have  much  to  learn  about  how  to 
use  them.    The  demonstrations  developed  under  this  legislation 
can  play  an  important  role  in  helping  to  define  the  mix  and 
intensity  of  services  required  and  the  delivery  systems  best 
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suited  to  achieve  our  goals  at  a  cost  that  is  within  the 
nation's  ability  to  bear. 

If  it  can  be  responsibly  demonstrated  that  we  do  know  how  to 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  the  employability  of  severely 
dii^advantaged  young  people  it  will  enable  us  to  garner  the 
support  of  the  Congress  and  the  American  people  needed  to 
launch  a  major  attacK  on  youth  unemployment.    Such  support  will 
be  more  forthcoming  if  our  demonstration  also  indicates  that 
positive  results  can  be  acnievcd  at  reasonable  costs. 

I  heartily  endorse,  therefore,  the  two  goals  cited  in  the 
legislation: 

1.  Demonstration  of  the  feasibility  and  cost  effectiveness 
of  providing  intensive  training  services  and  employment 
opportunities  to  severely  disadvantaged  young  people; 
and 

2.  Demonstration  of  the  ability  and  capacity  of  the 
business  community  to  be  a  significant  partner  with 
public  agencies  in  providing  services  to  disadvantaged 
youth. 
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THE  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM  CONCEPT 

I  wouJd  like»  Mr.  Chairman^  to  make  several  observations  about 
how  this  legislation  might  structure  the  demonstration  models 
in  order  to  achieve  the  desired  purposes. 

First,  aay  I  present  some  thoughts  in  regard  to  demonstration 
of  the  feasibility  of  providing  intensive  training  services  and 
employment  opportunities. 

Tne  testimony  you  heard  last  year  from  Mr.  James  Hyman  of  the 
Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation  (MDRC)  dealt  with 
ongoing  efforts  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  various 
approaches  to  helping  disadvantaged  young  people  become  job 
ready.     It  is  i.Tiportant  that  programs  funded  under  S.1731  be 
required  to  contribute  in  some  fashion  to  the  developing  body 
of  knowledge  that  MDRC  and  others  are  cataloging.    For  example, 
can  we  make  judgments  concerning  the  value  of  basic  education 
in  preparing  youtn  for  work  as  compared  with  providing  training 
in  job  skills?    Can  we  make  judgments  regarding  the  level  of 
reading  and  writing  competence  required  to  hold  a  job  that 
these  young  people  will  need  to  escape  their  life  o£ 
desperation  and  poverty?    Can  we  then  show  t^ it  severely 
disadvantaged  young  people  can  indeed  learn  these  basic  skills? 
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And  what  about  job  skill  training?    Is  that  best  taught  in 
anticipation  of  a  job  or  after  the  job  is  secured?    And  can  we 
learn  niore  about  what  employer  services  such  as  post  eraployment 
counseling  and  orientation  are  vital  to  the  long  terra  success 
of  a  placement?    Le*  us  make  sure  that  the  demonstrations 
conducted  under  this  legislation  yiela  results  which  will  help 
move  us  toward  our  goal  of  a  more  competent  and  effective 
system  of  helping  disadvantaged  young  people  gain  regular 
employment . 

If  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  identify  the 
strategies  which  are  most  effective  in  bringing  disadvantaged 
youth  into  the  mainstream  of  our  work  force,  the, resources 
Should  be  targeted  on  the  basis  of  the  requirements  of  our 
demonstration  criteria.    Funds  should  be  allotted  to  sponsors 
where  competence  exists  to  design  and  administer  viable 
programs.    The  current  language  in  the  bill  appears  to  neglect 
such  criteria  in  favor  of  a  more  random  selection  of  prograjn 
sites  based  on  geographic,  demographic  and  political  factors. 

S.1731  also  is  aimed  at  demonstration  of  the  ability  and 
capacity  of  the  business  community  to  be  a  significant  partner 
with  public  agencies  in  providing  services  to  disadvantaged 
youth.    Legislation  calling  for  participation  of  "partnerships" 
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involving  private  companies  or  associations  needs  to  be  very 
clear  about  what  roles  the  private  organizations  are  expected 
to  play.    Roles  which  are  not  clearly  defined  are  difficult  to 
evaluate  and  their  demonstration  value  is  marginal.  The 
Committee  may  wish  to  review  the  capacities  in  which  private 
organizations  have  served  and  highlight  those  which  should 
receive  priority  in  the  demonstration  efforts.    Clearly  a  most 
Important  private  responsibility  is  to  provide  jobs  for  which 
disadvantaged  youth  are  to  be  prepared.    Another  is  to  serve  in 
an  advisory  capacity  on  skills  and  work  attitudes  that  are 
relevant  to  the  available  jobs.    Variations  of  this  role  would 
include  aiding  in  appraising  the  performance  of  various 
educational  antf  manpower  agencies  whxch  are  providing  services 
to  needy  youth.    Functions  of  this  nature  are  frequently 
performed  by  private  sector  representatives  serving  on  Private 
Industry  Councils  (PICS). 

In  New  Jersey  the  State  has  recently  developed  an  employment 
policy  which  hopes  to  coordinate  all  programs  that  have 
employment  and  training  activities.     It*s  ultimate  goal  is  to 
have  local  PICS  serve  as  local  planning  boards  for  all  Human 
Resources  programs.    As  a  chair  of  the  local  PIC  I  believe  this 
will  enhance  our  ability  to  provide  more  support  and 
coordination  of  activities  to  the  unemployed.     I  recommend  that 
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this  legislation  maintain  the  PIC  as  the  centerpiece  for 
planning  employment  training  in  the  community.    I  would  hope 
that  the  outcome  of  tne  proposed  demonstrations  would  show  ways 
to  expand  and  enhance  the  public/private  partnership  that 
already  exists. 

Many  employers  accept  financial  responsibility  for  certain 
program.'  by  contributing  substantial  sums  of  money  as  well  as 
equipment  and  loaned  personnel.    S.1731  appears  to  be  aiming  at 
this  type  of  partnership  mth  the  private  sector  as  it  requires 
private  matching  in  cash  or  in  kind  as  part  of  its  funding 
mechanism. 

The  most  sophisticated  private  sector  role  in  preparing  youth 
for  employment  is  that  of  a  prime  program  operator  functioning 
under  contract  with  full  responsibility  for  program  results. 
Some  Job  Corps  centers  are  operated  under  such  arrangements. 

The  Subcor.mi tteo  might  wish  to  specify  that  demonstration 
models  be  selected  to  provide  additional  insights  as  to  the 
private  roles  which  offer  the  most  promise  of  efficient  and 
effective  program  operation. 
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This  leads  me  to  ray  final  point  on  strengthening  the 
deraonstration  value  of  this  legislation.    It  is  of  vital 
iraportance  as  S.1731  points  out  that  our  prograra  efforts  be 
disciplined  to  operc.e  on  a  cost  effective  basis.    Ttiere  has 
been  a  tendency  over  the  years  to  assurae  that  prograras  to  help 
severely  disadvantaged  youth  'succeed  or  fail  only  because  of 
their  conceptual  design,  the  raix  and  richness  of  services 
permitted  or  mandated  by  the  authorizing  legislation. 


These  considerations  are  indeed  important  and  1  have  tried  in 
my  testimony  before  this  Coraraittee  to  call  attention  to  sorae  of 
the  conceptual  factors  which  should  be  evaluated  and 
demonstrated  in  S.1731.    Tnere  is  an  additional  factor, 
however,  which  is  possibly  of  equal  iraportance  and  that  is  the 
corapetence  with  which  the  prograra  is  operated.    Tnis  frequently 
overlooked  factor  is  arguably  the  cause  of  raore  disappointing 
results  in  prograras  to  aid  the  disadvantaged  than  flaws  in 
design  or,  as  is  soraetiraes  postulated,  the  hopelessness  of  the 
goal.     It  is  iraportant,  therefore,  for  evaluations  to 
distinguish  between  failures  in  prograra  design  and  -ailures  in 
program  management. 
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There  is  also  a  learning  curve  associated  with  program 
operation.    One  cannot  assume  that  the  costs  or  outcome  of  the 
first  year's  operation  will  necessarily  reflect  subsequent 
performance.    Program  evaluation  needs  to  distinguish  between 
early  or  "start  up"  disappointments  and  the  potential  capacity 
of  the  operation  to  obtain  substantially  improved  results. 
Indeed,  the  Committee  may  wish  to  give  consideration  to 
extending  the  evaluation  period  beyond  the  18  months  currently 
in  tne  bill. 

BUUubf  CQNSlUt-K.XnONS 

The  cost  of  any  new  initiative  today  needs  to  be  integrated 
into  our  nation's  overall  commitment  to  budget  restraint.  This 
does  not  mean  that  there  should  be  no  new  initiatives.    As  you 
know,  Johnson  U  Johnson  and  most  business  organisations  have 
endorsed  the  Adrr.inistration' s  displaced  worker  legislation 
which  would  require  over  one-half  billion  dollars  of  new  funds. 

It  does  mean  thai  a  program  requiring  new  funds  needs  to  be 
more  than  a  worthy  effort.    It  needs  to  be  one  generally  viewed 
^s  taking  precedence  over  other  worthy  demands  for  public 
resources. 
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I  believe  chac  the  goals  of  S.1731  are  important  enough  to 
warrant  funding  a  new  demonstration  program  which  ma/  lead  to 
a  better  understanding  of  how  to  help  severely  disadvantaged 
youth  overcome  their  employment  handicaps,    1  am  conceinxid, 
however,  that  as  S.1731  is  Currently  structured  there  will  be 
an  understandable  temptation  to  use  program  resources  without 
concern  over  the  demonstration  value  of  the  project. 

Although  I  consider  the  bilTs  authorization  level  of  $400 
uillion  over  three  years  as  too  high,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
make  a  responsible  estimate  as  to  what  an  appropriate  level 
would  be  for  this  legislation. 

Tne  plight  of  our  seve*ely  disadvantaged  youth  is  too  acute  for 
both  humanitarian  and  economic  reasons  for  it  to  continue 
ignored  and  unattended.     I  commend  Senator  Metzenbaum,  the 
other  sponsors  of  the  bill  and  the  members  of  the  Committee  for 
their  attention  to  this  legislation. 
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1  urge  this  Comnittcc  to  nake  this  legislation  a  key  ingredient 
in  our  long  tern  struggle  to  eliminate  the  catefory  of 
"severely  disadvantaged"  frora  America's  work  force. 


Thank  you  Mr.  Cliairraan. 
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Senator  Mikulski.  Ms.  Stoneman,  we  are  anxious  to  hear  your 
testimony,  and  we  know  that  yours  has  been  an  Action  Program 
that  provides  adult  organizers  to  help  East  Harlem  young  people 
create  these  community  projects,  and  that  you  have  really  been  out 
there  in  the  trenches.  So  we  would  like  to  hear  your  views  on  this 
legislation. 

Ms.  Stoneman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Mikulski  and  Senator  Metz- 
enbaum.  I  am  deeply  honored  and  profoundly  grateful  that  you 
have  taken  the  initiative  on  this  legislation. 

A  year  ago,  we  thought  that  we  would  have  to  do  that.  Excuse 
me,  because  I  am  emotional  about  this.  A  year  ago,  we  thought  we 
would  have  to  mount  a  national  effort.  We  were  thinking  of  creat- 
ing a  coalition  for  $100  million  to  ask  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
to  begin  moving  in  this  direction,  and  I  am  very  grateful  that  you 
have  done  it  without  our  having  to  expend  the  resources  to  orga- 
nize the  country. 

As  you  know,  we  did  organize  in  New  York  City  a  coalition  for 
$20  million,  which  succeeded  in  persuading  the  New  York  City  gov- 
ernment to  allocate,  now  it  has  been  about  $45  million  for  youth 
employment  programs,  targeted  at  at-risk  youth,  and  these  have 
been  successful  on  many  levels.  I  have  submitted  some  testimony 
to  that  effect. 

I  would  like  to  start  from  a  slightly  different  angle  on  this  which 
is,  instead  of  vi6*ving  the  you.  g  people  as  a  threat  or  as  a  danger 
to  the  society,  I  would  like  to  chart  a  different  course  and  view 
them  as  a  great  resource. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they  do  not  want  to  light  a  match 
to  their  communities;  they  want  to  rebuild  their  communities,  and 
they  will  respond  to  any  opportunity  where  they  can  be  part  of  the 
partnership  that  improves  their  own  life,  their  families'  life,  and 
their  future  in  their  community.  They  have  been  left  out.  They 
have  not  been  treated  with  the  kind  of  respect.  They  have  not  been 
engaged  in  programs  that  have  the  resour^js  to  enable  them  to  ful- 
fill their  potential.  They  are,  despite  the  fact  of  being  severely  dis- 
advantaged, by  and  large  extremely  intelligent,  and  they  have 
many  ideas  about  what  ought  to  He  done  and  would  like  to  partici- 
pate in  it. 

That  brings  me  to  one  of  my  comments  about  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, which  by  and  large  I  think  is  wonderful.  Well,  first,  I  will 
tell  you  the  things  that  I  think  are  very  important  about  it. 

One  is  the  partnership  aspect.  Another  is  the  equal  emphasis  on 
academic  and  employment  training.  Another  is  the  long-term  com- 
mitment. Eighteen  months  of  follow-up  is  a  very  unusual  design 
element,  and  it  is  very  necessary,  and  we  appreciate  it.  Another  is 
the  very  openness  of  the  design  so  that  you  are  allowing  local 
groups  who  have  learned  something  to  submit  what  they  have 
learned  to  you  for  expansion  and  funding  and  demonstration. 

The  focus  on  young  people  most  in  need,  of  course.  The  explicit 
recognition  of  the  plight  of  young  black  and  Latin  men;  I  think 
Marian  Edelman  and  their  research  on  the  diminishing  earning 
power  of  young  men  has  been  vivid,  and  v/e  have  seen  it  in  reality 
that  the  choices  before  the  young  men  appear  to  be  drugs,  drug 
dealing,  jail,  military,  or  working  at  McDonald's,  so  the  choices  are 
not  sufficient  to  engage  any  intelligent  young  people. 
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The  required  25  percent  inclusion  of  community-based  organiza- 
tions and  the  50  percent  emphasis  on  big  city  populations,  we  agree 
with.  The  inclusion  of  in-kind  contributions  for  the  private  sector  is 
very  important,  and  the  expectation  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
demonstration,  the  Secretary  will  make  recommendations  for  fur- 
ther legislation. 

Coming  back  to  what  is  perhaps  my  most  important  suggestion, 
although  the  hardest  to  implement  for  the  proposed  legislation, 
there  is  no  mention  in  it  of  anything  about  leadership  development 
as  a  part  of  the  services  provided.  Our  experience  is  that  that  is  a 
critical  factor  in  program  design;  it  is  equal  in  importance  to  coun- 
seling, meals,  tiansportation,  child  care  services  and  referrals  for 
medical  and  legal  services  which  are  mentioned  in  the  bill. 

The  primary  reason  it  is  so  important  is  that  it  counteracts  all 
the  past  negative  experiences  of  the  young  people.  They  key  ele- 
ment of  their  lifelong  invalidation  has  been  the  attitude  that  they 
are  not  intelligent,  they  are  not  as  valuable,  they  are  not  as  worth- 
while as  other  members  of  the  population.  They  have  internalized 
the  prejudice  that  black  and  Latin  and  Native  American  people  or 
poor  people  or  working  class  people  or  less  well-educated  people  are 
not  as  important  or  intelligent.  And  the  most  dramatic  reversal  of 
that  attitude  is  necessary  for  our  programs  to  be  successful. 

When  the  young  people  walk  into  a  program,  they  need  to  feel 
that  it  is  different  from  the  schools  they  are  in;  it  is  different  from 
the  other  institutions  they  have  participated  in.  And  the  best  way 
to  express  that  difference  is  with  profound  and  thorough-going  re- 
spect that  gives  them  decisionmaking  responsibilities,  leadership 
roles,  involvement  in  public  speaking,  access  to  information  on  all 
subjects  including  the  governance  of  the  program  itself. 

In  our  program,  I  do  not  hire  anyoiie  without  the  agreement  of 
our  young  people's  personnel  committee,  nor  do  I  fire  anybody,  nor 
do  I  set  program  goals  or  budgets  without  submitting  them  to  the 
review  of  young  people  who  would  in  these  terms  be  considered 
highly  disadvantaged,  but  in  my  experience  are  very  sharp  and 
very  eager. 

Programs  that  do  that  have  been  shown  to  be  particularly  effec- 
tive in  engaging  the  young  people's  best  energies  and  inspiring 
their  loyalty  to  the  goals  of  the  program,  which  is  what  you  need  to 
accomplish. 

Therefore  I  would  ask  that  the  legislation  include  some  reference 
to  leadership  development,  and  although  the  partnerships  may  not 
know  what  that  is  at  the  outset,  they  will  at  least  be  stimulated  to 
think  about  it  and  ask  about  it. 

Two  other  points.  One,  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  you  have  taken 
stens  about  the  funding  structure,  because  it  w^  confusing  and 
also  not  sufficiently  stable.  And  I  recommend  and  I  hear  that  you 
are  thinking  of  this,  that  you  make  it  an  80  percent  Federal  fund- 
ing for  the  whole  three  years,  with  the  20  percent  private  match 
with  potential  for  increments  for  success  and  potential  for  follow- 
up  funding,  maybe  for  a  transitional  year  while  programs  that 
have  been  successful  gain  funding  from  their  local,  public,  or  other 
private  sources. 

The  second  point — the  distinction  between  initial  and  extended 
successful  placements,  I  think,  misses  the  mark  slightly.  Our  expe- 
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rience  is  that  young  people  who  can  last  six  months  in  a  job  place- 
ment can  last  a  year.  So  initial  successful  placement  is  more  likely 
to  be  one  to  three  months.  This  program  affects  your  evaluation. 

One  other  point  is  that  the  definition  of  "severely  disadvan- 
taged I  think  is  too  narrow.  You  have  excluded  young  people  who 
m  the  previous  nine  months  have  participated  in  any  education  or 
employment  program  cr  who  have  been  employed  for  as  much  as 
four  weeks.  I  do  not  think  you  should  rule  out  the  young  people 
who  have  been  searching  for  something  and  not  finding  it  and  who 
might  find  it  here. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Stoneman.  Again,  your  testi- 
mony m  its  entirety  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Stoneman,  with  an  attachment, 
follows:] 
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PROGRAM^S 

1280  fifth  A»muc  (105ih  St.).  New  York.  New  Yoik  10W9  (S60.8170) 


TESTIMOHY  AND  BACKGROUND  INFORMATICS 
SUBMITTED  TO  THE  SENATE  SUB-COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  ANP  PRODUCTIVITY 
IN  RELATION  TO  S,l731, 

THE  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES  ACT  OF  1987 


Subnxtted  on  February  1,  1988 
by  Dorothy  Stonenan 
Director/ Youth  Action  Progra; 


rrojict.  thrtt  M  Htva  A  Cftt«"  clt»  k«  i>m,  €«iliti»«  l<»f  TvtMljf  Mlliio** 
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TESTIMONY  ON  THE  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES  ACT  of  1987 

Submitted  by 

Dorothy  stoneman 
Director 

Youth  Action  Program 
1280  Fifth  Avenue 
N.Y.,  N.Y.  10029 
(212)  860-8170 

Ladles-and  Gentleman  of  the  Senate,  i  am  honored  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  testify  on  the  Important  legislation  you  have  Introduced 
tor  youth  employment, 

I  think  the  need  for  the  YES  Act  has  been  well  documented,  and  I 
vill  not  repeat  either  statistics  or  Individual  stories  Illustrating 
the  enormous  need  and  the  Important  but  currently  frustrated 
aspirations  of  young  people  In  our  poorest  communities. 

hnh  ^^^l  to  assure  you  not  only  tiat  this  bill  Is  needed, 

but  also  that  It  can  be  effective,  because  ther.i  are  many  of  us  running 
programs  who  know  what  works.    We  have  reached  out  to  young  p-ople  on 
the  streets.    We  have  tested  approaches  on  a  small  scale.    We  have 
listened  to  the  recommendations  of  the  young  people  themselves,  and 
have  developed  programs  In  response  to  what  they  have  told  us.  Then  we 
have  tried  out  those  programs  and  embellished  the.-n  until  both  we  and 
the  young  people  were  excited  that  we  were  hitting  the  mark. 

I  am  the  founder  and  director  of  the  Youth  Action  Projram  In  East 
em,  and  the  chairperson  of  the  Coalition  for  Twenty  Million 
L-    ars.  At  Youth  Action  Program  we  have  pioneered  a  program  of  Youth 
Erh,.oyment  In  Housing  Rehabilitation  for  the  Homeless  that  trains 
at-risk  youth  In  construction  and  basic  literacy,  while  bulldl.tg 
permanent  housing  for  the  homelass.  (see  1st  attachment  for 
description } 

The  Coalition  for  Twenty  Million  dollars  Is  made  up  of  120  agencies 
K  Iffjc        inspired  by  our  model  of  youth  employment  in  housing 
5^^^i}i^^^^°'^  homeless  that  they  organized  to  persuad-  the  New 

^25^  City  government  to  replicate  It  Clty-wlde  and  to  fund  an 
additional  ar-ay  of  other  model  youth  employment  programs  for  at-risk 
youth.    As  a  result.  New  York  City  now  spends  14.75  million  dolla?=i  c 

P^og"^  devoted  to  at-risk  youth  who  read  between  4th  anJ  8th 
grade  level  and  have  dropped  out  of  school,  (see  2nd  attachment  for 
description  and  lessons  learned.) 


»n«  °^  '"^  testimony  i  will  speak  more  on  th  ntlal 

vSI  t^i"^        °^  programs  that  work.    First  l  »d  like  to  comment  on  tl 
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I  appreciate  and  applaud  your  strong  Initiative  to  fund 
vn.^no'nf^nif"  ^S^^'^.*'"*      ^^""^  programs  which  serve  the  wiost  at-clsk 
based  aaeSil.r  ."S^^K  Partnerships  between  government,  community 

based  agencies,  and  the     *  vate  sector. 

I  particularly  appreciate  the  following  specific  aspects  of  the 
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bill: 

-the  openness  o£  the  program  design,  enabling  local  groups  to  be 
creative  and  to  express  their  own  convictions  and  experience  regarding 
what  elements  are  o£  paramount  Importance. 

-the  equal  emphasis  on  academic  and  employment  skills,  both  as 
design  factors  ajid  In  measuring  success. 

-the  focus  on  young  people  most  In  need. 

-explicit  recognition  of  the  plight  of  young  Black  and  Latin  men. 

-required  25\  Inclusion  of  community  based  organizations  and  50\ 
emphasis  on  big  city  populations. 

-the  Inclusion  of  In-klnd  contributions  for  the  private  sector 
contribution. 

-the  allowance  of  18  month  follow-up  services. 

-the  expectation  that  at  the  conclusion  of  this  demonstration  the 
Secretary  will  make  recommendations  for  further  legislation. 

My  concerns  about  the  bill  are  as  follows: 

il.     POTENTIAL  DECREASE  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  IM  YEARS  TWO  AND  THREE. 

First,  and  most  Important  Is  the  fact  that  the  Federal  share 
could  actually  drop  to  between  5%  and  15%  of  the  total  In  the  2nd  and 
3rS  years  If  the  Partnership  Is  not  extraordinarily  J"" 
1  and  2.    This  Is  a  potentially  very -damaging  element  of  the  aesign. 

It  usually  takes  two  years  to  get  a  new  program  running 
smoothly,    we  assume  that  25-50%  of  our  first  year  =taff  «ay  have  to  be 
replaced  before  the  second  year  In  order  to  get  the  quality  of  staff  we 
need;  and  then,  of  course,  we  have  to  start  over  with  training. 

The  two  elements  which  are  most  critical  for  success  with 
Gt-rlsk  youth  are  the  ,?rogram  design  and  the  quality  of  the  staff . 
There  Is  a  shortage  of  staff  who  can  do  the  job.    "n}*"  ^^^^  . 
extremely  lucky,  staff  and  program  ^^^l?"       "oj.  f^J^  P^^" 
first  year,  and  may  not  really  do  so  until  the  third  year. 

While  pressure  In  the  form  of  some  funding  loss, 
some  funding  bonus  foi  good  performance  can  be  useful,  the  extent  and 
timing  of  the  loss  In  this  bill  Is  excessive.    For  many  program 
operators  It  could  be  reason  not  to  participate. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  CBO's  operate  under  enormous 
pressure  already:    on  the  front  lines,  understaffed  ^J^^ 
staff  by  definition  either  underpaid  or  underquallf led,  facing  severe 
life  crises  almost  dally  among  the  young  people  served.  Ve  are  working 
agllnst  the  full  weight  of  poverty,  the  cumulative  effects  o  racism, 
and  the  Immediate  Impact  of  drug  Infestation  In  our  communities, 
results  can  be  thrilling,  but  they  are  not  easily  won.    Nobody  works 
normal  hours- 
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If  you  design  a  program  which  requires  the  local  group  to  raise 
substantial  amounts  of  private  match,  and  then  you  add  the  threat  of 
iSn?L''i^"^5i''?"^  amounts  of  the  Federal  portion  of  the  funding  for 

i   ,L      o^t^ln  enough  placements  In  the  first  and  second  years,  you 
2i^^""2K  ^^""^^^  mounting  the  effort,  and  you  distract  thosi  Oho 

do  from  the  essence  of  the  job  by  making  them  obsessed  with  money 
Issues. 

-K  -         obsession  with  funding  can  further  undermine  the  program  In 
that  the  young  people  watch  the  motivations  of  the  adults  very  closely. 
Ihll  IIIa  ^kJ  P"°^ti!3t  somebody  cares  about  THEM,  not  about  money. 
J^rL    K    l^^""  ^°  counteract  their  general  Impression  that  nobody 

monev  ?or  Jh^^'^*"^  ^J^^"  ^^"^^  placement  Is  linked  to^ 

Sc^to'fe^rSS^id'''  P'"'  ^^^^^ 

to  a  foJA?*oi  VUl  Incentive  payments  that  could  bring  the  federal  share 
:,^.^.5f  fih!  /^^^^^"^i"^  ^PP"^  calculations  to  Imply  a  100% 

nnk  ?nn5?na         ^""^  Placements  or  hlghschool  equivalency  diplomas?  To 
link  funding  to  an  expected  success  rate  approaching  100%  Is 
wo»?  sori'  "Jnur'r^?"  punltlve.     It  would  lead  to'Screlmlng-  of  the 
w«^?«n«    f^K  5?"^  funding  design  must  take  Into  account  that  programs 
flrJ  j  "^^^  ^^"^  '"2'*'  at-risk  youth  will  not  h«ve  100%  success  In  the 
form  of  a  placement  or  hlghschool  diploma.  If  It  were  that  ^a^v  itdI 
mo«'?:ans%?^"}'         have  shunned  tSls  pop;jaMo;:?"5S5%'ucce%^i  fs'a 
more  realistic  level,  and  Is  the  target  set  by  the  New  York  Cltv 
yoCth^'"*"^  °^  Employment  for  Its  demonstration  programs  with  at-risk 

co-ih-.^  ^^hSTK""^  that  the  Federal  government  pay  a  total  of  80%  of  the 
s?ab?^  ^irouaSonrih^^^"^^''^  2^^'  "tlos  remaining 

well     It  ihon?S  h  ^  program  has  performed  ^ 

?t  oAt-ifn^  ?  if,  ^K^^**'^^         ^  transitional  funding  while 

It  obtains  local  public  or  private  funding  to  replace  the  Federal 

r?nS?'5"f^°"J""^^"^-  the  sicretar?  should  reserve  the 

right  dur  ng  the  Initial  three  years  to  terminate  funding  "r  any 
Partnership  which  Is  falling  grossly.) 

arant^of^K^  ^'^P"  ^^P^tlng  more  than  20%  private  match,  on  a 

Isn't  S^h5?l?,?      '  ""f"^^       prohibitive.    The  private  sector  i Imply 
io  now       if  training  efforts  on  that  magnitude.  Up 

to  now  we  have  not  seen  substantial  support  from  private  Industry. 

i2:  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  INITIAL  AND  EXTENDED  SUCCESFUL  PLACEMENTS: 

The  bill  makes  a  distinction  between  "Initial  successful 

o  ac^r^^'I'  ^1:1^1:  ^^^^  ^^^^  -extended  succesH^? 

placements-,  which  last  1  year.    This  distinction  Is  not  consistent 

lilt  ^Ix'months'?n'r^nh'\"^"  a^^oun^pers^n'can 
iv^ri-fif  '"°"t'^»  *n  a  job,  he  or  she  can  last  a  year.    The    lenqth  of 
Initial  successful  placement-  Is  more  like  one  to  three  months. 

four  fa??o?s?^2^''?"?M;;?  '°  "^'^^^  ^  placement  depends  on 

tour  tactors:  the  Initial  selection  process  for  the  DarticlnAn^*  i-h. 
quality  of  the  program,  the  length  of  the  program,  the  auall?voJ  l^l 
placement  Itself,  and  the  exten?  of  f ollow^Sp'sSp^or^?  '?he  se^ectJSn 
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process  Influences  the  natore  o£  the  P^gram,  "J^^  outcomes 

expected.    This  relationship  may  be  worth  describing  briefly  here. 

If  a  program  Is  to  work  wltn  the  most  at-clsk  young  people,  two 
different  approaches  can  be  counterposed: 

-in  one  approach  you  screen  Intensively  at  ^he  outset.  In  order  to 
get  the  young  people  most  likely  to  succeed,  most  ripe  for  a  new 
effort!    most  ready  to  meet  you  half-way  after  becoming  exhausted  by 
street  life?  and  least  volneiable  to  drugs.    There  are  such  young 
people  who  «e  still  severely  at  risk.    Perhaps  a  third  to  a  ^alf  of 
the  young  people  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  and  "tii^*^?"Son5 
4th  and  8th  grade  levels  fit  this  description.    They  will  make  good  use 
of  what  Is  offered. 

in  this  approach,  you  can  set  high  standards,  terminate  people  for 
»,.frAr.Moni    rlflr  DeoDle  with  drug  problems  to  a  residential  program 
aPyoS  cSn'f"nd"ne)  aiS  «t  a  to^e'that  Is  both  demanding  and  full  of 
opportunity  for  those  that  succeed. 

If  this  Is  the  mode,  then  placements  are  likely  to  be  lasting, 
because  the  graduates  of  the  program  will  be  woll  prepared. 

Even  so,  these  young  people  are  seriously  at  ^J^*^ '  ^"^.^^jjj^  |;^^^ 
generally  succeed  without  the  program,  because  at  the  o^tsft  they  have 
no  access  route,  they  have  little  or  no  hope,  and  they  ^^^e  lousy 
Academic  or  employment  skills.    They  simply  start  with  a  reasonably 
good  attitude  and  without  an  addiction  to  drugs. 

-in  the  other  approach,  you  screen  little,  and  accept  large 
numbers  of  yoSng  people  who  are  In  great  and  complicated  and  sometimes 
overwhelming  need,  niny  of  whom  turn  out  to  be  hooked  on  drugs. 

in  this  approach,  you  cannot  set  standards  anywhere  ..ear  regular 
employment' staSS«ds,' because  you  would  have  ^^^^""^"f.tenUy-  ?oS 
maH«ri*-v  of  vour  tralnccs.    You  have  to  work  slowly,  pacienciy*  jo" 

acute. 

In  this  mode,  sustained  placements  are  difficult  to  achieve. 

p'oDle  ls"v°r  w«te"  BuS  sometlmel  It  plays  Itself  out  In  invl,  ble 
anrlong?«m"ay"    not  in«ediately  m«»orable  for  earning  incentive 
payments  from  a  fonding  soorce. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  yoong  man  in  the  Yooth  P^"!"" 
i^niSftotion^l'^tit^gi?  l^^^ic^raSlS  ^^^^  ...die 
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hlm.    He  had  been  permanently  expelled  from  the  New  York  city  Public 
school  System  after  having  punched  a  principal  m  the  face!  He 
nr^?!^K    '°  "l""  ""tructlon  crew,    in  the  first  three  months  our 

hltltnl  ""^^anlzer  Intervened  on  the  playground  to  prevent  him  from 

hnn?  ?  ?  bright,  and  got  attacted  to  the  leadership  opportunities 
^nii^  our  program.     He  Joined  our  youth  council,  began  to  organize 

sports  events  for  others,  began  to  represent  the  program  publicly  He 

fav'or'orthe"  TtTA'  Twice  he'"ft  the  progJai  i" 

tavor  Of  the  street,  and  twice  we  put  out  the  word  on  the  ^tri>et  hha? 
Sr,""?^  be  welcome  bsck .    He  returned.  He  became  a  resl5e^t  "  o« 
transitional  housing  for  homeless  young  people  when  he  was  elg!It«n. 

But  then  he  stole  an  organlza. tonal  check  and  forged  It  to  m^^t  a' 
gambling  debt.    We  expelled  him,  but  said  he  could  return  If  he  went  lo 
profess  onal  counseling  and  worked  off  his  debt  to  us.  Se  didn't  "turn 
r^m?;^.'"'""''.  he  wound  up  In  Jail.     He  wrote  to  me  from  Sail, 
Se  k'  °*         H"'  "-lu^'ble  things  I  had  told  hln  earlier  on  which 

«„£  me  M^'hU^h        5?"?  '"l""'!!'  "  the  time.     One  day  he  p^ojdly 
sent  me  his  hlghschool  diploma,  which  he  had  earned  In  la  11      uhll,  k» 
came  out  o£  Jail,  we  helped  him  get  sltSatld,""h  a  ShorJ-^erm  5oh  L 
the  construction  site,    since  1986  he  harbeJn  steadUy  employed  ?n 
construction,  doing  very  well,  available  to  participate  tn  pSbllc 

?hTJ^n"i  r°ss?e^'"a"r^rd^d^''" ^^^^^  to^Sv^jd^i^km, 

»3:  THE  DEFINITION  OF  SEVERELY  DISADVANTAGED: 

The  bill  excludes  from  the  definition  of  "severely  djsadvantaoed" 
D5o«arw??hr°?K'  participated  In  an  educations    or  ??a?n!ng 

as  rtLki  ^  ".k"'  P"Yl°»»  "l"'  'oo-'ths,  or  who  have  worked  for  as  much 
^nfai?  previous  nine  months.    I  think  this  Is  unwise,  and 

sCeSs  L  ?h  "       P'-'^llf'  at-risk  youth  who  have  made  any  posit  vt 
steps  In  the  recent  past.  This  type  o£  penalty  Is  always  noted  bv  the 
young  people  in  the  community,    -why,"  they  will  say,  -do  Jhave  to 
lead  a  completely  negative  life  for  nine  months  In  order  to  earn  a 
trnng?-"  ^  together?    Doesn't  anybody  care  that  I've  been 

nr-^-Jh'"^""  I  """''"tan"'  the  motivation  behind  the  stipulation:  to 
are  a?readv^^.^i''i^""'  parasitic  program-hopping  by  young  p2;ple  who 
?he  ?ict  2hat'^nS  1^°,^'^  ^"  unsubsldlzed  Job.    However,  It  overlooks 
cne  ract  that  many  marginal  young  people  are  engaged  in  a  search  for 

jrr?  ssit'^thri'Lvf^j  ""r"'"?  p°V""'-  '"'^ no?""d'i^g'it. 

.'ea%ch°?n"g  IVo'.ll  '.llV.'Ul\lV,:  °"  ^"""^  P"^^' 

and  ^I'^ltrrlZ^y^ir^^^^^^^^^ 

oTs^^Js":a"gi^  ITriU"''  '°  -Plo?ed'lS''?Se^^rU?e'::2t:^,%e 
real  pie!;o»:„Sr?„"thrl98S"."'''  program-hoppmg  Is  a 
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Limiting  thr  program  to  people  who  have  dropped  out  o£  school  and 
read  at  a  lower  than  5th  grafie  level  will  sufficiently  target  the  most 
at-risk . 

•4:  IMPORTANCE  Of  INCLUDING  LEADERSHIP  DEVELOPMENT: 


exercise  and  develop  leadership  skills. 

The  primary  reason  this  Is  so  Important  Is  that  It  counteracts  all 
the  past  negative  experiences  of  the  young  people.    The  key  element  of 
their  life-long  Invalidation  ha.   been  the  attitude  that  they  are  not 
Intelligent.    They  have  Internalized  the  prejedlce  that  black  and  Latin 
and  native  American  people,  poor  people,  working  class  people,  younger 
people,  and  less  well  educated  people  are  not  as  Intelligent  as  the 
rest  of  the  people. 

The  most  dramatic  reversal  of  this  pa»t  Invalidation  Is  In  order. 
Programs  which  respect  the  Intelligence  of  the  young  people  by  giving 
them  decision-making  responsibilities,  leadership  roles,  access  to 
Information  on  all  subjects  Including  the  governance  of  the  program 
-Itself,  public  speaking  opportunities,  and  all  variations  on  this 
theme,  have  been  shown  to  be  particularly  effective  In  engaging  the 
young  people's  best  energies  and  Inspiring  their  loyalty  to  the  goals 
of  the  program. 

in  truth,  many  of  the  at-risk  youth  are  extremely  bright.  They 
lack  skills,  self-dlsclpllne,  ana  self-confidence,  but  not  sheer 
intelligence.    The  challenge  for  the  society  Is  to  engage  this 
Intelligence,  to  motivate  the  young  people  to  play  a  real  role  In 
society.    They  have  observed  much  that  they  disapprove  of;  they  need  a 
chance  to  have  an  effect. 

Therefore,  although  Partnerships  will  make  their  own  design.  It 
would  be  helpful  If  the  Federal  legislation  Included  reference  to 
leadership  development  so  that  It  Invites  Partnerships  to  think  about 
this  critical  factor  In  their  planning. 

GENERAL  ELEMENTS  OP  SUCCESSFUL  PROGRAM  DESIGNS 

Perhaps  a  few  words  on  general  Issues  of  program  design  will  be 
useful . 

in  general,  to  design  good  programs,  analytical  professionals  need 
to  observe  what  has  'lurt  and  Is  hutMng  the  your.^  people,  an-3  then 
chart  a  course  which  immediately  reverses  that  mistreatment.  Tne 
course  must  be  diametrically  opposed  to  past  hurts.  The  past  hurts  can 
be  quickly  summarized  as  follows: 

our  young  people  have  lived  In  relative  poverty  and  powerlessnejs 
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In  an  a££luent  society  which  values  wealth  and  power,  and  which  h», 
di^'and'r  ''S'""''  i""'  opportunity,  ?lt";  o?  ,:por?aS"  to 

^ri„r  »       Hk'  ''S"?  '^'i'"  '°  the  tenptStlons  o£ 

of  thliJ  '"'^'i'^Ji  ""'"^  °'  '"'"^  environment,  £ron,  the  breakdown 

ho»el«:ne'sfiid"honger!"  '"""^  ""^ 

mill!'  yo>">9  people  bear  the  scars  o£  racism,  and  other  -isms      In  a 

?hii  "^^^  g'^'"  the  destrSct  Cr;essSg^ 

that  they  are  less  Important,  less  valudble,  and  less  Intelllaent  th»n 

lilt:  Tnr,.tiir^i  oT;''  ^^""^^  ^^^^  ^^^^-^^ 

rev^rl^  ?h?^''o^ J''  5!'''  maximum  extent,  a  program  must  dramatically 
lnsM?ut?^i^  TnH  J^^J'i*'""'         '^^"^^  "°  resemblance  to  the 

ySung  peopJe.  ^^at  have  so  far  disappointed  and  hurt  our 

It  must,  therefore.  Include  the  following  positive  elements  in 
direct  opposition  to  past  mistreatment:  P"»"ve  elements.  In 

-profound  and  operational  respect  for  their  Intelligence; 
-power  for  them  over  their  Immediate  environment; 
-protection  from  disaster; 

-meaningful  and  Important  work,  respected  by  the  community; 
-real,  patient  caring  for  their  development' 
-actual  teaching  of  skills; 
-consistently  positive  val';es; 

-family-like  support,  closeness,  and  appreciation 
from  peers  and  adults; 

"hD?^KJ^*"5*"^       ^^"^  P^*'"*^         unique  history  of  their  people; 

^Jacrfn^'u,""""  present-day  world  and  their  Important 

-a  path  to  future  opportunity; 

-real  concern  and  action  from  the  agency  about  changing  the 
conditions  that  have  affected  them  and  the  people 
they  love.  f^vj/a^ 

RECOMMENDATIONS  REGARDING  THE  NEXT  STEP  AFTER  THE  S.  1731  YES  ACT: 

*»«m«iLnJ*'i^®J^  ^l^®"**^  ®^       ^'^^  Implemented  the  program  of  youth 

^nfin^T^^J,^"  rehabilitation  for  the  homeless  are  so  ^ 

Jhf  ^^»nn^*^  ability  to  engage  the  young  people,  especially 

the  young  men,  and  our  excellent  results  regarding  job  place^nt  in 

tr^'i^thS'^"  P"^'!?^  "  hoSr,  that  Se  «2  e«er 

to  see  this  program  made  available  to  other  parts  of  the  country? 

This  program  requires  substantial  funding  for  the  hrlek  ^nA  ««rt-;»r 

y:st'^  ?L?^inra"^rs%r^:?L^i!''"""" -^-?o^%%'?^.ii=5.n%"£o"r?h: 

-slste"Ji'!e^JsL'Clo'^  tZt  Tull  fpec'Ill^Hy^a^oiSoJ IL'  '°d%"  ' 

lehaCJn?,^?'''  r         P"'""       yo"t^^"pi^ySe^?°  i'^oos"?nr 
rehabilitation  for  the  homeless.  nwusmy 
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It  solves  simultaneously  the  problems  of  the  young  people,  ol  the 
homeless  people,  and  of  the  physical  deterioration  and  housing 
shortages  In  our  Inner  city  communities.    It  Is  extremely  cost 
effectivi,  a*  J  has  the  capacity  to  Inspire  each  community  In  which  It 
Is  undertaken.    I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  questions  or  engage  with 
the  committee  regarding  what  this  additional  legislation  might  look 
like. 


Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  my  testimony,  and 
thank  you  for  taking  the  excellent  initiative  that  you  have  taken  with 
S.  1731.    If  passed/  It    will  support  the  efforts  of  hundreds  of  adults 
who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  providing  better  opportunities  for 
teenagers  In  our  communities;  and  It  will  make  the  difference  for 
thousands  of  young  people. 
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BRIEF     DESCRIE>TION     OF  VOUTH 
ACTIOM     CONSTRUCTION  TRAINING 
E>ROGRAM 


INTRODUCTION; 


over  the  past  acveraJ  years  the  Youth  Action  Program  has 
plonccjcd  a  program  of  youth,  ernpl  iyment  and  training  In  housing 
rehabilitation  for  the  homeless. 

Our  Inner  City  neighborhoods  possess  both  the  problems  and  the 
resources  that  make  such  a  program  a  perfect  response  to  our 
situation.    We  have  Idle  and  unemployed  young  people;  wc  have 
abandoned  qovernment-owned  buildings;  we  have  a  severe  shortage  of 
affordable  housing;  and  we  have  an  ever-Increasing  number  of 
homeless  people. 

It  Is  A  logical  and  appealing  solution  to  put  the  young  people 
to  work  rebuilding  the  housing  to  provide  housing  for  the  he-  i*-:*5 
and  other  low  Income  people. 

This  approach  has  been  proven  workable  at  Youth  Action  Program, 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  three  tenement  buildings,  low-income 
unemployed  youth  have  been  trained  to  do  all  the  construction  work 
other  than  the  plumbing,  electrical,  heating,  and  a  few  other  Items 
requiring  licensed  tradespeople.    The  young  people  attend  intensive 
academic  remediation  classes  while  serving  on  the  construction  crew. 

The  program  has  simultaneously  provided  jobs,  housing,  and 
education  to  our  community,  along  with  a  tremendous  unleashing  o£ 
hope  and  pride.    There  Is  nothing  more  wonderful  for  both  adjlts  and 
youth  In  our  neighborhood  than  seeing  the  young  adults  gainfully 
employed  In  the  rebuilding  of  our  deteriorating  housing  stock. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROGRAM: 

Due  to  the  Youth  Action  Program's  success  In  pioneering  and 
advocating  for  this  program,  there  Is  now  a  City-funded  Program  on 
this  model  called  the  Housing  Related  Enhanced  work  Experience 
Program.    Below  is  a  description  of  how  this  works,  which  applies  to 
Youth  Action  Program  as  well  as  the  six  other  programs  which  have 
been  funded  by  the  City. 

Local  community  based  organizations  are  selected  by  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Employment  through  a  competitive  process  to 
rehabilitate  abandoned  city-owned  housing.    The  CBO  acts  as  the 
general  contractor,  sub*contractlng  as  needed  with  licensed 
tradespeople  and  maintaining  a  core  supervisory  staff  to  train  and 
supervise  the  young  people  li,  'demolition/  rough  carpentry,  masonry, 
sheetrocklnq,  painting,  and  flnlst^ng  work.    The  ratio  of 
supervisors  to  trainees  Is  about  1  to  6. 

The  trainees*  are  selected  from  the  ranks  of  unemploytd 
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low-lncomc  16  to  24  year  olds.    In  New  York  City  the  eligibility 
requlrenents  have  Included  that  the  young  people  be  hlghschool 
dropouts  whose  reading  level  Is  between  4th  and  eth  grade.  This  has 
been  a  requirement  because  the  New  York  City  Board  o£  Education 
mounted  an  Intensive  remediation  program  to  accompany  the  3ob 
training  aspect.  » 

In  addition,  many  trainees  have  been  recruited  from  the  foster 
care  system,  many  have  been  on  welfare  oi  on  parole,  and  many  ate 
teen  parents.    All  participants  have  been  low-lncome. 

For  the  young  peopir,  the  program  consists  of  seven  distinct 
components: 

1)  Worksite  training  on  a  closely  supervised  construction  site 
with  high  standards  of  teamwork  and  productivity; 

2)  Cognitive  skills  development  to  attain  basic  literacy  or  a 
hlghschool  equivalency  diploma; 

3)  support  services  necessary  to  meet  critical  life  needs  that 
might  otherwise  Interfere  with  achievements  fX  and  12  above,  such  as 
In  health,  housing,  drug  abuse,  child  care,  family,  end  legal 
emergencies; 

4)  Classroom  training  In  construction  terminology  and  roncepts; 

5)  Individual  and  peer  counseling  to  reflect  on  life  goals,  use 
of  money,  personal  relationships,  and  values; 

6)  Leadership  opportunities  to  develop  decision-making, 
speaking,  and  negotiating  skills; 

7)  Preparation  for  Job-seeking,  and  placement  In  unsubsldlzed 
-jobs  beyond  this  program. 

Each  construction  site  Is  expected  to  train  60  young  people, 
over  an  le  month  period,  and  rehabilitate  8  to  20  units  of  housing. 
At  any  given  time  only  40  youth  are  assigned  to  t.ic  site, 
of  these  are  on  site  while  the  other  half  attend  classes.  Roughly 
half  the  young  people  are  placed  In  unsubsldlzed  jobs  after 
months  on  the  site.    The  other  half  stay  on  for  a  year,  based  elthei 
on  their  greater  need,  or  on  theSr  greater  Interest  In  construction. 

when  the  construc-lon  Is  coa^^lete,  the  building  Is  sold  by  the 
City  to  the  coEmunlty  based  organlzaclon  (CBO)  £or  a  nomlral  prlcj. 
The  CBO  Is  then  responsible  for  maintaining  the  bullalng  for  low 
Income  housing  permanently.    The  CBO  may  also  run  a  ^hclter  or 
transitional  housing  for  homeless  people  In  the  completed  building. 
The  CBO  will  provide  social  sfirvlces  to  the  tenants  to  the  extent 
that  funding  and  other  resources  are  available  locally. 
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COSTS  OF  THE  PROGRAM: 


This  program  in  New  York  City  has  been  cost  effective  for  both 
the  training  of  the  young  people  and  the  construction  of  the 
hous 1 ng . 

ho«-tin«"n^"?U°?  ^2!c*  ^^""^  averaged  $55,000  to  $60,000  per  unit  of 
housing,  or  $55  to  $65  per  square  foot    This  compares  with  a 
commonly  pro:)ected  development  cost  of  $65,000  per  unit  for  low 
Income  housing.  ^ 

Training  costs  for  each  young  person.   Including  wages  and 
support  services,  have  cost  New  York  City  an  average  of  $10,000  per 
attinH^/h^irtV  includes  an  Intensive  remediation  program 

J^^^^fx?  ^^J^^l"*^        the  participants.     This  cost  compares 
favorably  with  an  annual  cost  per  youth  of  $19,0000    for  the 
California  Conservation  Corps  (which  Includes  a  residential 
component),     and  17,500  for  the  New  York  City  volunteer  Corps. 

^   This  program  has  generated  extraordinary  public  support  In  New 
Yorn  city.     Because  It  Is  such  a  logical  response  to  the 
fnfn^o^''?"^!'^  crisis  of  homelessness,  youth  unemployment,  and 
Inadequate  housing.   It  has  enormous  appeal,     it  was  originally 
proposed  by  young  peoi^le  who  have  a  great  yearning  to  rebuild  their 
decaying  communities.  tcouiia  tneit 


SSnrp^ST^^^^^  DESCRIPTION  OF  IMPLEMENTATION  AT  THE  YOUTH  ACTION 


PROGRAM 

Recruitment  and  Selection 


We  find  there  Is  no  problem  recruiting  young  people,  especially 
young  men,  for  this  program.  Several  days  of  advertising  In  the 
Dally  News  bring  six  times  more  young  people  than  we  can  accept. 
The  opportunity  to  learn  real  skills  that  can  lead  to  v»ll-paylnQ 
job,  coupled  with  the  chance  to  do  something  so  Important  and 
visible  as  rebuilding  housing,  has  enormous  appeal. 

Hor»Sl?n^Jf' "i^^^^'.^^l  '""^^^  ^'^l"^  1"  several  Items  of 

?hfr      .  i  ?  ^°  satisfy  age  and  income  eligibility  requirements. 
They  must  take  a  simple  reading  and  math  test  to  ensure  that  thev 
score  between  4th  and  8th  grade  levels.  Then  they  are  interviewed  by 
a  small  committee  of  staff  and  young  people.  The  most  serious 
applicants  are  selected. 

A  waiting  list  Is  also  selected,  so  that  the  program  can 
implenent  a  hard-line  approach  at  the  beginning  of  the  program, 
replacing  people  who  do  not  attend  regularly. 

Of  course,  attention  Is  paid  to  making  sure  staff  are  welcoming, 
^^;k^"'^  respectful  throughout  the  recruitment  and  selection 
process.     The  recruit's  first  contact  Is  with  a  former  trainee  who 
Is  now  the  receptionist.  ttcmicc  wno 
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.Orientation: 

All  selected  applicants  are  given  a  full  group  orientation.  In 
which  the  benefits,  the  challenges,  the  ups  and  downs,  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  program  are  presented.  Small  group  discussions  are 
held,  trying  to  establish  in  the  orientation  the  same  tone  of  caring 
and  respect  that  typifies  the  program  throughout.  Former  trainees 
play  a  role  in  presenting,  so  the  ^oung  people  can  see  the 
leadership  development  aspect  of  the  program  right  from  the  start. 

After  the  orientation,  the  new  recruits  are  asked  to  decide  if 
they  want  to  join  us  for  a  trial  period,   in  which  they  determine  if 
the  program  is  what  they  want,  and  we  see  if  they  can  carry  their 
weight  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  site. 


Trial  Period: 

The  trial  period  is  two  weeks  of  volunteer  participation.  We 
supply  lunch  and  carfare,  but  ot**erwise  there  is  no  remuneration. 
The  standard  is  set  high:  anyone  who  misses  a  day  without  excuse  is 
replaced,  as  is  anyone  who  comes  in  late  more  than  once  and  anyone 
who  shows  a  bad  attitude.    Our  experience  is  that  people  who  cannot 
sustain  full  attendance  for  the  first  two  weeks  when  they  are  full 
of  enthusiasm  and  eager  to  prove  themselves,  will  not  be  able  to 
complete  the  program.    Very  often  people  who  can't  organize 
themselves  for  two  weeks  will  turn  out  to  be  addicted  to  drugs,  and 
unable  to  make  good  use  of  our  resources.    Thus  wo  have  firmly 
decided  not  to  make  our  personal  and  programmatic  commitment  to  an 
Ind-lvldual  until  we  have  had  a  trial  period  with  him  or  her. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  problems  that  reveal  themselves  after 
the  first  two  weeks.     But  we  have  a  better  chance  of  making  a 
difference  if  we  know  the  youg  person  Is  serious  at  the  outset. 


Wages  and  stipends: 

At  the  outset,  trainees  are  paid  minimum  wage  for  work  and 
$30/week  for  carfare  and  lunch  during  the  school  week.  Salary 
Increments  are  given  for  good  performance  every  three  months,  up  to 
$4.00/hour . 

After  a  month  or  two    -   the  site,  discontent  about  the  low  wages 
becomes  an  issue.    Much  explanation  regarding  the  source  of  the 
funds  is  required;  but  more  Importantly,  the  program  must  be 
succeeding  at  building  an  esprit  de  corps,  commitment  to  each  other, 
to  the  project,  to  the  academic  program,  and  to  learning  the  skills 
If  this  first  crisis  is  to  be  weathered. 


Academic  Program: 

Although  we  make  no  promises  that  people  will  attain  their 
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sis  o^nf  ,^  i^^'r'^-"  <^'Pl°"«»'  "any  are  starting  at  4th  or 

Sth  grade  levels,  the  motivation  to  work  for  this  dlploM  is  high, 
and  we  do  our  best  to  prepare  people  to  get  it.    Trainees  spend 
alternate  weeks  in  a  full-time  school  program,  with  sk tiled  teachers 
i«rlculi°asMll"''?'^,''f.'  ^°  »*»<J"*''  and  iuh  access  tt  compter 
IS^'^^fo'pte^who'li^t  i"x?ia"h^!L'"°"         ^^^'^^^-^  -enfngs 

Support  Services: 

leadlnr'to^t^^'rin"  ^!^«l°P=»t"''  Placement,  academic  classes 

cultural  let fvltf,;  "l^r"^    "  construction  skills  and  concepts, 

Iplll  pV^i  rt%;J"Tef'e^^^riroiref  rge^Slt^s'rs^:^de  for 
reM5?^:ulr?rrg5l^i!"="°"'  ^'^^^  »er,J?ce"t?%n^" 

Leadership  Developoment 

h^1l^^v^^^Lt         emphasis  on  leadership  development.    Because  we 
believe  that  our  coirjnunity  and  the  world  is  in  dire  need  of  ethical 
experienced,  coramitted  leaders  at  every  level    and  J  ?  ' 

our  young  people  are  seeking  a  dee^^r  Lanrng^riiferve  crallen^^ 
l^ad.r^  become  spokespeople,  decision-n«kers,  organizers'  and 
leaders  through  many  channels. 


rector 


no^,Ji^^^'         Construction  Training  Program  has  an  advisory 
corraittee  o£  young  people  who  meet  weekly  with  the  Project  Dire 

ll^eS^fteTroble^!'  P"'^^^"'  ^"<^  -^"^^o"- 

n^??"^'         Construction  Crew  has  four  to  six  representatives  to 
the  Policy  committee  -  the  governing  body  of  yap  -  which  is 
responsible  for  hiring,   firing,  setting  policies,  reviewing  budgets 
and  representing  YAP  in  many  public  situations.  ^  Duagecs, 

.-K    V'^^'t'  regular  weekend  leadership  training  retreats,  for 

the  construction  crew  y  itself,  and  for  its  leaders  Joined  with 
leaders  from  YAP's  other  projects.  Joinea  wicn 

.vr^xf^"^^^'  f^"^  opportunities  for  public  speaking,  cultural 

exchanges,  and  travel  which  we  make  available  to  yoSng  people  who 
have  begun  to  jhow  themselves  talented  and  interested. 

"!  organize  various  coalitions  and  youth  caucuses 
designed  to  have  an  impact  on  public  policy  through  the 
recommendations  made  by  young  people.    The  Coalition  for  Twenty 
Million  Dollars  is  one  such  effort.  Through  the  Coalition  hundreds 
of  young  people  testified  at  City  Hall  and  held  a  vigi  1  therrin 
support  of  City  funding  for  the  program  of  youth  empliymenttn 
housing  rehabilitation  for  the  homeless.    They  made  a  decisive 

campaign  leading  to  the  city's  allocation  of  6 
million  dollars  ayear  £or  such  programs. 
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Job  Placement: 

We  find  that  there  are  more  than  enough  entry  level 
opportunities  for  young  people  in  the  non-union  part  of  the 
construction  field  for  us  to  place  successful  trainees  In  Jobs 
paying  $6.00  to  SlO.OO  an  hour.    We  originally  wrote  to  several 
hundred  construction  companies  to  find  two  dozen  who  would  regularly 
place  our  graduates. 

Continuing  Opportunities  for  Graduates 

Trainees  who  are  homeless  are  eligible  to  live  In  the  new 
housing  when  It  Is  completed. 

Graduates  can  continue  to  participate  on  the  Policy  Committee 
and  In  our  other  leadership  development  activities. 

A  follow-up  counselor  maintains  contact  and  offers  on-going 
support  to  graduates. 

Current  trainees  are  organizing  a  small  construction  company  so 
they  can  go  Into  business  together. 

Another  group  of  trainees  Is  organizing  a  homesteadlng  project 
so  they  can  build  housing  for  themselves  to  live  In  together  at  the 
completion  of  the  program. 

FINAL  comments: 

Because  It  satisfies  the  deep  yearning  of  young  people  to  play  an 
Important  and  productive  role,  it  Is  very  effective  at  bringing 
alienated  teenageers  back  onto  a  constructive  path  of  community  and 
self  development.    Because  It  builds  homes  for  people  In  desperate 
need,  reclaims  crumbling  housing,    buUds  pride  within  the  young 
people,  and  strengthens  the  capacity  of  local  community  based 
organizations  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  people,  this  program 
strikes  a  resounding  chord  of  hope  and  Joy  In  all  the  neighborhoods 
touched  by  It.    We  hope  to  play  a  continuing  role  In  bringing  this 
program  to  other  neighborhoods  and  cities  around  the  country. 


For  further  Information,  contact: 

Dorothy  Stoneman,  Director,  Youth  Action  Program  212-860-8170 

Sonla  Bu  Laurencuent,  Project  Director  ^^2"c?^'c!?? 

David  Calvert,  Construction  Director  212-534-5311 

Youth  Xtlon  Program 
1280  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10029 

(212)  860-8170 
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SOME     LESSONS     LEARNED    FROM  THE 
LARGEST     VOUTH     EME>LOVMENT    E>ROGRAM     i  ^, 
THE     NATION,     THE     CITVWORKS  PROGRAM 
OF     NEW    VORK     CITV,      RUN  THE  NEW 

s  I  nce:    X  S  8  <4 


Dorothy  Stoneman 
Chairperson 

Coalition  for  Twenty  Million  Dollars 
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in  1985,  at  the  urging  o£  wny  cowunlty  g":""?'  gathered  together 
by  the  coallison  £or  Twenty  mlUlon  Dollars,  New  York  City  established 
the  «ost  artjltlous  -unlclpally  funded  «P«o^"a't^"jr^outh''  SKri" 
S5t"etUrbiei^r-3!T":i!ir'p?o^?aSl-=^blcSllle-?S^y'^eli'l^ero"w^^f.erth-'" 
grade  level. 

An  array  o£  six  model  programs  was    funded  by  the  City  Council. 
The  programs  are  run  by  local  community  I>*"<1  ."g""!""""''  "^'^^'^^ 
throSgh  .  competitive  RFP  process,  and  """^'O  «m  Is  now 

City  Department  of  Employment.  Called  city-works,  the  program  !»  no- 
funded  K  the  level  of  1^75  million  dollars  a  year,  entirely  City 
tax-levy  funds. 

XI 1  six  model  programs  serve  young  people  between  16  and  24  who 
have  droppt^  out  of'sShoof and  who'read    betweeen  4th  and  8th  grade 
levels. 

Of  the  six,  four  are  work-site  trallng  programs,  and  these  arc  the 
ones  ?'ll  dlsc^U.  Ml  of  them    Include  an  academic  ^o»Po"«"M'*^^S\  ' 
rinii  50\  of  the  time,  usually  occurlng  In  a  pattern  of  a  week-on-sltc 
alternating  wlh  a  we^- In-schoil .  The  academic  ^^»P<^"«"^,^? 
cises  handled  by  a  centralized  school  PS<>^"?  "P^f.^^'e^tral 
CltyworKs,  In  cooperation  with  the  Board  of  Education.  This  central 
program  li  called  YALA  -  the  Young  Adult  Learning  Academy. 

Each  model    also  Includes  ample  provision  for  ^^""'fJi"^.^ J^'lJ^a 
devel^ment.  Trainees  start  with  $1.00/hr  |?^^^l^""rat^^ 
$3.35/hr.  for  time  at  the  worksite.  A  50%  placement  rate  Is  requirea  uy 
the  Deparroent  of  Employment. 

The  differences  between  the  4  models  lie  primarily  In  the  nature  of 
the  worksite  Itself,  as  follows: 

1)  first,  and  most  dear  to  my  heart  because  It  P\^"«"^ 
proven  workable  at  Youth  Action  P>=<>?""'  ^^"^2^^??  "^^^^ 
government  resistance.  Is  youth  employment  1"  housing  "^^^"^^f 
for  the  homeless.    In  this  d^i^n/he  young  people  do  a  Jul  1  gut 
rehabilitation  of  city-owned  abandoned  buildings. 

Semtilt  on,  roofing,  lough  carpentry,  '^^".^"^^^"Sin^^gi"^' 
and  painting.    Plumbing,  heating,         electrical  work  are  ^ 
Drivatft  licensed  contractors.    When  finished,  the  building  is  turneo 
ov«  to  Jhe  ?ocal  CBO  and  used  to  provide  permanent  housing  to  homeless 
people . 

2)  The  second  model  Is  worksite  training  In  various  municipal 
others. 

3)  The  third  model  Is  employment  In  community  service  projects 
designed  and  ImplemenUd  by  I'ocarcBO.s.    -^l^^,,-? %""^^S,^"™^ns 
rebuilding  a  community  center  to  cleaning  graffiti  from  subway  walls. 

4)  Fourth,  is  placement  In  small  businesses  of  many  types. 
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xoung  Aauic  Learning  Academy. 

Except  for  the  housing  model,  the  len< 
months.  In  the  housing  model  it's  6  to  15 
individual's  need. 


arc  1500  youth  in  these  worksite  training  models. 


Tho  formal  evaluation  of  this  progr^.m  is  not  out  yet,  so  my 
^5"^^.  ..^'^  lessons  learned  are  based  on  reflections  of  the  DOE 
administrators,  coupled  with  my  own  observations  over  the  four  years  of 
the  program. 

1)  The  first  and  most  dramatic  lesson  for  me  is  that  it  was 
possible  for  a  determined  grassroots  coalition  to  persuade  the  City 
government  to  take  on  a  program  it  had  not  previously  had  any  interest 
in  doing.    This  was  truly  gratifying.  Over  one  hundred  agencies 
lobbied.  With  dozens  of  young  people  testifying  passionately  in  public 
hearings  to  win  over  the  City  council. 

2)  horoughgoing  cooperation  between  a  variety  of  City  agencies 
and  with  local  CBO's  is  possible.  The  aura  surrounding  these  complex 
programs  has  been  consistently  positive,  cooperative,  and  mutually 
respectful.    I  believe  this  is  due  to  the  flexible  and  competent  staff 
at  the  helm  in  the  Department  of  Employment  -  Fredda  Peritz,  Tom 
McEnery,    Sandra  Hfirdison  and  other  staff  have  done  a  truly  wonderful 
job  and  should  be  ;:ecogni2ed  for  it.     contributing  to  the  cooperative 
style  has  been  the    consistent  applause  from  the  community  groups  who 
originally  designed  and  advocated  for  these  programs.    Finally,  the 
funding  of  these  programs  by  virtual  consensus  of  the  City  council 
created  a  general  pride  of  ownership  within  the  political 
establishment . 

3)  Recruitment  for  most  of  the  programs  was  more  successful  when 
supplemented  by  a  central  recruitment  hotline  that  was  well  advertised. 
Two  full-time  staff  people  at  the  DOE  take  calls  from  young  people  for 
referrals . 

However,  recruitment  for  housing  rehabilitation  has  needed  no 
assistance.    The  appeal  of  construction  training  is  great.     3  to  5  days 
of  advertising  in  the  Daily  News  brought  6  times  more  applicants  to 
several  sites  than  could  be  absorbed. 

4)  A  central  academic  program,  to  which  young  people  had  to  travel 
some  distance,  was  found  workable.    The  conclusion  of  the  DOE,  after 
having  some  sites  handle  their  own  academic  program  and  others  fold 
into  the  central  program,  is  that  both  centralized  and  de-centralized 
programs  can  work  equally  well.  They  don't  see  any  clear  indicators 
that  one  is  better  than  the  other.    Coth  require  excellent  teachers, 
counselors,    and  management. 
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The  apparent  success  of  the  Young  Adult  Learning  Academy  is 
probably  rooted  in  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Education  suspended  the 
usual  licensing  and  hiring  procedures,  selected  an  excellent 
administrator  from  outside  the  school  system  -  Peter  Kleinbard,  who  had 
been  Executive  Director  of  National  Resources  for  Youth  -  turned  over 
part  of  an  old  school  building  to  Peter,  and  let  hint  develop  the  Young 
Adult  Learning  Academy  geared  especially  to  the  Cityworks  students. 

This  degree  of  flexibility  is  most  likely  necessary  for  success. 

It  was  also  necessary  for  th(  DOE  to  be  ilexible  enough  to  make 
adjustments  resolving    contradictions  between  the  employment  emphasis 
and  the  academic  emphasis.    Given  that  the  participants  were  selected 
for  their  low  reading  levels,  and  a  comprehensive  academic  program  had 
been  set  up,  it  was  decided  at  the  request  of  the  teachers  to  extend 
the  length  of  the  program  to  nine  months  so  students  could  have  more 
classroom  time,    even  though  some  trainees  were  actually  ready  for  iob 
placement  after  the  less  expensive  six  months  program. 

Another  tension  between  the  school  and  work  aspects    was  caused  by 
the  fact  that  students  were  paid  only  $35/week  for  their  school  time 
compared  to  $117/week  for  work  cime.  CBO*s  found  various  ways  of 
handling  thls^  but  the  differences  in  incentives  did  create  a  constant 
challenge  regarding  how  to  keep  school  attendance  equal  to  work 
attendance . 

5)  The  greater  the  specificity  of  skill,  the  more  attractive  and 
effective  was  the  program.    The  Learning  Academy  has  begun  to  offer 
vocational  skills  training  in  addition  to  literacy  -  that  is,  clerical 
skills,  building  trades,  food  service,  video  crafts  etc.  have  been 
added  to  the  academic  program.    On  the  worksite,  similarly,  the 
construction  training  programs  have  greater  appeal  because  they  teach 
specific  skills.    Just  trying  to  develop  good  work  habits,  without 
teaching  real  and  saleable  skills  is  useful,  but  does  not  satisfy  the 
young  people. 

6)  The  quality  o£  the  counseling  Is  critical  In  all  programs.  DOE 
found  themselves  requiring  CBO's  In  many  cases  to  upgrade  their 
counseling  staff.    Average  counseling  salaries  went  up  from  $12,000  to 
$19,000  In  the  first  3  years. 

7)  Attendance  Incentives  make  a  big  difference.    Wage  Increases  up 
to  $4.00/hour  were  built  In  every  three  to  four  months  for  students 
whose  record  was  good.     One    program  even  paid  trainees  fifty  cents  an 
hour  more  for  each  week    their  attendance  was  100%  and  then  dropped  It 
back  to  the  lower  wage  In  those  weeks  when  their  attendance  lagged. 
This  very  direct  feedback  worked  well.  (This  degree  of  flexibility, 
however,  was  beyond    the  reach  of  the  Clfcy  payroll  department  and  had 
to  be  done  with  private  funds.) 

8)  The  City  Municipal  agencies  who  'cooperated  by  accepting 
trainees  In  entry  level  jobs  did  not  wind  up  permanently  hiring  more 
than  about  10\  of  the  trainees.  This  was  a  disappointment,  caused  by 
low  hiring  rates  and  great  competition  for  the  positions. 

9)  Placements  In  the  construction  Industry  are  available,  even 
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though  entry  into  the  union  Is  not.    There  are  a  sufficient  number  o£ 
non-union  companies  to  absprb  many  graduates  o£  the  housing  program  at 
37  or  S8  or  $ia  an  hour. 

10)  DOE  administration  £eels  all  the  models  are  working  -  all  are 
creating  opportunities  for  young  people  that  dldn*t  exist,  are  leading 
to  job  placements,  are  enabling  students  to  make  2  years  oi  academic 
gains,    are  providing  real  services  to  communities  and  are  bringing 
young  people  back  from  the  streets  Into  the  world  of  work. 

Interesting  and  exciting  to  me.  Is  that  although  the  housing  model 
Is  the  one  most  resisted  by  government  at  the  outset,  and  most 
fetvently  enbraced  by  the  communities.  It  Is  the  only  model  which  both 
the  City  Council  and  the  Mayor  have  chosen  to  expand  In  the  last  two 
years.  Now  that  It  has  been  proven  workable.  Its  appeal  Is  Irreslstable 
in  a  City  struggling  with  homelessness  and  deteriorating  buildings. 

XX)  Completion  Is  Important.    The  trainees  want  to  stick  with  a 
project  and  see  It  done,  get  credit  for  It,  and  put  their  names  on  it. 
Again,  building  housing  fits  the  bill  dramatically. 


The  above  lessons  come  from  the  over-^all  Cltyworks  program. 
Moving  to  tne  local  level,  to  what  we  have  learned  at  the  Youth  Action 
program,  X  want  to  underline  certain  things. 

First  of  all,  there  Is  no  underestimating  the  Impact    of  training 
young  people  in  doing  the  work  that  Is  of  greatest  value  In  the 
community.     If  they  can  be  the  productive  heroes  of  the  community 
rather  than  the  *at-rl5k'*  youth  being  kept  off  the  streets,  then  we've 
reversed  the  oppressive  situation  that  keeps  them  depressed. 

In  New  York,  the  teenagers  themselves  called  for  jobs  re'bulldlng 
the  abandoned  buildings,  because  people  need  housing,  because 
deteriorating  buildings  are  depressing,  and  because  drug  dealing  was 
going  on  In  those  buildings.    So  rebuilding  their  own  communities 
became  a  rallying  cry.     Xt*s  valuable  enough  to  be  worthy  of  young  men 
who  have  always  wanted  to  do  something  Important,  but  haven't  been  able 
to  figure  out  what. 

Now,  our  young  people  are  calling  for  a  new  kind  of  employment 
program  -  they  want  to  take  care  of  the  homeless  babies  In  New  Yor^ 
City,  because  THAT'S  Important. 

They  do  lot  think  It's  so  Important  to  clean  things  and  fix  things 
"  things  that  will  get  dirty  and  broken  again  soon  afterwards.  But 
building  permanent  structures  and  caring  for  human  babies  who  will 
otherwise  be  permanently  damaged,  these  things  appeal  to  the  heart  and 
soul  o£  the  young  people  who  have  not  found  much  worth  doing  In  their 
streets  and  schools  up  to  now. 

The  other  things  we've  always  known  and  have  found  again.  Is  that 
what  matters  Is  how  much  do  the  adults  actually  care  about  each  young 
person.    Do  they  seem  to  be  just  doing  a  job  for  the  money,  or  do  they 
give  more,  so  the  young  people  know  they  truly  care.     Do  they  work 
overtime,  give  out  their  home  phone  numbers,  show  their  feelings,  track 
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someone  down  who's  strayed  back  onto  the  street,  spend  real  close  time 
with  the  young  people? 

Another  factor  is  how  much  does  the  program  really  respect  the 
young  people.    Are  they  involved  in  decision-making?  tre  their 
suggestions  implemented  and  do  their  criticisms  lead  to  corrective 
action?    Are  they  welcomed  into  a  collaborative  community,  or  are  they 
treated  like  clients?    Are  they  members  of  the  program  ox  are  they 
service  receivers?    Are  they  given  leadership  training  so  that  they  may 
move  into  ever  increasing  responsibility  when  they  leave?    These  things 
matter . 

Another  factor  is  how  much  does  the  program  build  a  supporti'^e 
peer  group  among  the  young  people.    Ve  find  there  is  nothing  like 
leadership  development  retreats  to  bring  people  close  and  establish 
positive  norms  of  behavior.    People  dare  to  reveal  their  dreams  and 
their  idealism  only  when  there's  real  support  and  closeness.  Special 
efforts  need  to  be'  made  to  set  this  up.    After  one  five  day  leadership 
retreat  we  had  at  Youth  Action  Program,  the  group  initiated  a 
homesteading  project  and  a  construction  company,  because  their  level  of 
trust  for  each  other  went  so  high. 

Ve  take  the  general  approach  that  to  succeed  we  have  to  reverse  the 
experiences  that  the  young  people  have  had  up  to  now.    As  Black  and 
Latin  young  people  who  have  been  raised  poor,  they  have  been 
invalidated  consistently  by  their  families,  schools,  and  society  at 
large.    They  have,  in  particular,  had  their  intelligence  invalidated 
over  and  over  again.  They  have  internalized,  as  have  their  parents,  the 
negative  messages  about  people  o£  color  and  teenagers  ^nd  poor  people. 

Our  first  job  is  to  reverse  dramatically  the  past  invalidations, 
giving  the  young  people  such  respect  and  caring  that  they  ^.^  amazed. 
If  we  are  consistent  their  amazement  yields  to  trust  and  s<;lf <-i.«spect 
and  motivation.    Then,  if  we  are  able  to  provide  good  teaching  an^^  good 
training  and  good  counseling,  and  real  job  opportunities,  the  younc^ 
people  will  make  the  best  of  everything  we  have  to  offer  and  transform 
their  lives,  because  someone  has  cared  enough  to  provide  the  resources 
and  offer  them  a  hand. 
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Flats  for  the  homeless 


>y  JOHN  SHCJLS  

A  dty-owiied  buUdinc  In 
Eiit  Hirlcm  that  was  r«> 
habUltated  by45  uDcmployed 
Ixal  youths  t*%  bc«a  com<  , 
plettd  4nd  U  DOW  houtlnt  13 
bomeleu  families. 

Vtwi  for  the  apaitmcnu 
In  the  buUdiQf.  at  246  E. 
llWi  St.  w«re  rtcenily  fjven 
to  the  families,  oaoy  of 
which  had  been  sleepmc  in 
various  shclten  around  the 
ctty 

The  work  was  done  by 
memben  of  the  Youth  Ac* 
Uon  Procnm,  at  1280  FUth 
Ave .  who  started  the  renova* 
tioo  two  yean  af  o  with  dona> 
tioos  from  private  fouRda> 
tions  &Qd  toen  went  to  the 
city  to  seek  additional  fund:. 

The  buUdinc;  which  was 
gutted  by  fire  several  years 
i{o.  took  two  years  to  reRO> 
vate  at  a  cost  of  $1  million.  It 
was  the  first  program  pf  lu 
kind  to  use  city  and  Srr«>V4 
funds  to  build  houslnc  for 
the  homeless. 

Two  aid  sources 

The  city  Department  of 
Employ  menu  under  its  City 
Works  protram.  provided  the 
administration  tad  traininf 
money,  and  the  state  Depart* 
meot  of  Social  Service's 
H(>meiess  Housinc  Assist- 
ance  program  provided  the 
bricks  and  morur. 

Manuel  Bustelo.  the  com- 
missioner of  the  Department 
of  Employment,  uid  the 
young  men  who  worked  or 
the  building  were  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  24. and  had 
relatively  low  reading  levels. 

Bustelo  uid  Mayor  Koeh 
and  other  cay  officials  recog 
Rlied  the  value  of  the  effort 
and  put  $4  7  million  into  the 
City  Works  program  for  il 

He  said  that  titer  the  pro 


PKNKCNK  KEU.Y  puts  «  coal  o(  paint  on  htVway  in  rthftbAAtod  buid^  at  24d  E.  I99th  St 


gram  wu  seen  to  run  so  well, 
the  city  Increased  lu  budget 
to  $12.7  million  in  Ju  ne  1965. 

FYedda  Peritz.  the  deputy 
commissioner  for  Sptclal 
Programs  at  the  Department 
of  Employment,  said  the 
youths  who  work  on  the  pro* 
Jeet  must  attend.class  every 
other  week  to  lean  basic 
skills  and  get  another  shot  at 
an  education. 
Jobs  goal  set 

Perttz  said  one  of  the 
goals  of  the  Youth  Action 
Program  u  to  place  more 
than  G0%  of  l^.e  youths  tn 
Jobs  in  the  construction  In 
dustry.  So  far.  U  have  been 
placed 

*Here  we  have  stories 
about  kids  comlnx  in  on  pub> 
tie  asstsiance  and  leaving  to 


get  apprenticeships  In  cod* 
•truction  at  a  starting  wage 
of  $7  an  hour."  Peritz  uid. 

One  of  those  stories  ts  Au* 
tendo  '  Fernandez.  20.  who 
was  homeless  and  sleeping  In 
Central  Park  before  be  got 
into  the  Youth  Action  Pro- 
gram. Fernandez  slept  In  the 
building  while  the  renova* 
tion  was  In  progress  and  now 
has  been  given  an  apartment 
there. 

*I  hope  to  continue  in 
school  and  get  a  Job  in  com 
putera."  he  uid 

Another  worker.  Leslie 
McFarland.  uid.  "It's  good 
because  it  keeps  teenagers 
out  of  trouble  There  are 
much  worse  things  we  could 
do  on  the  streets  They 
should  do  much  more  pro 


jects  like  this  bt^tMtt  li 
stops  the  kids  from  doing 
drugs." 

FtinUles  split  up 

Peritz  said  another  prob> 
1cm  with  homelessness  is 
that  It  spllu  up  many  fami* 
ties.  Including  Jesus  and 
Isabetle  Diaz,  who  are  new 
tenanu  at  the  East  Harlem 
buUding 

The  two.  who  have  a 
young  son.  Christopher,  had 
been  forced  to  live  apart  be- 
cause of  their  housing 
situation 

'We  were  desperately 
seeking  housing  so  that  we 
could  re-unite  as  a  family." 
Jesus  uid  "Having  thu 
apartment  will  ntean  we  can 
finally  be  together* 
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Senator  Mikulski.  Senator  Metzenbaum,  would  you  like  to 
pursue  some  questions? 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Briefly.  I  want  to  say  how  gratifying  it  is 
to  me  to  have  someone  such  as  Marian  Wright  Edelman,  who  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  this  issue  for  so  many  years  and  has  made 
such  a  mark  on  our  country,  here,  testifying  in  support  of  the  bill; 
and  for  Mr.  Wenzler  to  be  with  us  and  to  indicate  his  support  for 
the  general  concepts.  I  understand  you  suggest  some  modifications 
or  changes.  That  is  no  problem,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  work  with 
you  on  it. 

And  I  am  grateful  to  you,  Ms.  Stoneman,  for  being  with  us  today 
and  indicating  your  strong  concern,  your  commitment,  and  obvious- 
ly your  very  able  leadership.  It  is  so  great  that  I  said  to  myself  as 
you  were  speaking  that  I  would  like  to  stop  in  and  see  actually 
what  you  are  doing  in  Harlem,  because  I  gather  that  you  have  an 
excellent  program  working.  I  hope  the  results  are  as  good  as  the 
leadership. 

Ms.  Stoneman.  Thank  you.  They  are. 

Senator  Mvtzenbaum.  Let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

Ms.  Edelman,  many  young  people  targeted  by  the  YES  Act  are 
parefts  themselves.  A  number  of  proposals  are  pending  to  encour- 
age stable  families,  welfare  reform,  day  care,  enforcing  child  sup- 
port obligations.  What  impact  could  the  YES  Act  have  on  increas- 
ing the  stability  of  families? 

Ms.  Edelman.  Well,  I  think  it  would  obviously  have  a  significant 
impact,  and  that  is  why  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  leadership. 
While  we  are  trying  to  get  young  people  and  mothers  off  the  wel- 
fare roles,  we  have  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  attention— as  this  Act 
attempts  to  do— to  keep  them  off  the  welfare  roles  in  the  first  place 
by  beginning  to  give  them  a  solid  basic  skills  foundation  and  to 
give  them  the  quality  of  training  and  self-confidence  and  leader- 
ship development  that  will  enable  them  to  get  the  jobs,  that  will 
enable  them  to  form  families. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems,  as  I  have  indicated  earlier,  is  the 
declining  economic  base  for  families,  which  is  being  steadily  eroded 
by  a  lack  of  jobs  and  inadequate  preparation  for  jobs  that  are  avail- 
able. 

The  second  thing  I  do  want  to  emphasize  is  the  need  to  work 
more  effectively  with  a  range  of  out>of-school  youth  and  involve  all 
elements  of  the  community  in  that  education  process.  And  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  we  hope  this  fine  bill  can  be  strengthened  is  to 
permit  money  to  be  spent  for  things  like  community  learning  cen- 
ters, so  that  we  can  stimulate  and  encourage  the  range  of  tutoring 
and  other  educational  efforts  on  the  part  of  churches  and  informal 
community  groups  that  can  go  out  into  these  communities  and  cast 
a  broad  net. 

But  we  think  that  this  bill  is  an  essential  foundation  for  young 
people  learning  to  read  and  write  and  get  the  skills  they  need  to 
get  into  the  job  market  and  to  form  families.  Without  it,  we  are 
going  to  see  the  backward  trends  in  family  formation  rates,  which 
hurt  us  all. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  entry- 
level  jobs  are  going  begging,  but  earnings  for  young  men,  particu- 
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larly  young  blank  men,  have  declined  so  dramatically  in  the  past 
decade? 

Ms.  Edelman.  First,  in  many  communities,  jobs  are  not  going 
begging.  I  want  to  be  clear  about  that.  We  have  found  that  people 
are  eager  to  work  and  want  to  work.  We  cannot  forget  that  there 
are  entire  regions  of  our  country  in  the  South,  in  the  Midwest,  that 
still  have  high  unemployment  rates. 

Secondly^  where  jobs  may  go  unfilled  in  some  communities,  the 
problem  is  that  disadvantaged  youth  are  not  prepared  for  the  jobs 
that  are  available,  which  is  why  your  basic  skills  emphasis  and  job 
preparation  and  training  approach  is  very  important.  Again,  they 
often  do  not  have  the  support  services  that  will  allow  them  to 
reach  those  jobs— whether  transportation  or  child  care  or  other 
things  that  are  needed.  And  again,  it  is  good  that  you  are  begin- 
ning to  address  that  in  this  bill. 

Finally,  I  think  the  portion  of  the  earnings  losses  that  have  been 
suffered  by  young  men  who  are  working,  but  for  far  lower  wages 
than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  1980s,  I  think  has  discour- 
aged them.  I  think  we  have  got  to  get  back  to  the  concept  of  giving 
a  wage  base  that  can  provide  an  adequate  incentive  for  them  to 
support  a  family  and  to  have  a  sense  that  they  can  move  upwards. 
People  need  hope.  They  need  hope  that  there  is  a  job  out  there,  but 
also  that  the  job,  if  they  do  a  good  job  at  it,  can  get  better.  And  I 
think  that  a  number  of  these  factors  contribute  to  that  perception 
of  young  people  not  wanting  to  work.  I  think  they  do. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wenzler,  first  of  all,  let  me  thank  you  for  being  a  leader  in 
the  business  community,  for  a  very  prominent  corporation,  John- 
son &  Johnson,  indicating  your  concern  and  willingness  to  work 
with  us.  Frankly,  that  is  very  meaningful.  And  I  want  to  say  to  all 
of  these  panelists  and  to  the  entire  business  communitv  and  any 
other  segment  of  the  community,  we  do  not  think  that  this  legisla- 
tion was  writ  in  the  heavens  and  handed  down  to  us  and  that  it  is 
perfect.  We  are  prepared  to  modify  and  amend  and  improve,  and 
we  extend  an  invitation  to  the  business  community,  I  would  say 
pf^rticularly,  and  to  all  others  who  would  have  an  interest,  to  come 
m  and  work  with  us.  We  want  their  support,  and  therefore  your 
appearing  before  this  panel  is  very  meaningful  to  us,  and  we  are 
very  grateful. 

The  YES  Act  requires  the  private  sector,  particularly  the  busi- 
ness community,  to  be  full  partners  in  local  programs  to  help  the 
targeted  population.  Federal  matching  funds  are  available  for  a 
broad  range  of  private  sector  contributions,  including  job  commit- 
ments and  volunteers  to  serve  as  mentors  to  these  young  people. 

In  your  opinion,  will  the  private  sector  respond  to  this  challenge 
to  help  these  young  people? 

Mr.  Wenzler.  I  do  not  have  any  doubt  in  my  mind  at  all  that 
they  will.  I  think  they  are  responding  now.  And  of  course,  I  only 
have  the  experience  of  one  Private  Industry  Council.  I  have  chaired 
it  since  the  beginning  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

We  have  had  great  support  within  the  business  community.  In 
the  Hunterdon,  Somerset  and  Middlesex  County  area  of  New 
Jersry,  they  represent  really  three  different  kinds  of  populations. 
Hunterdon  County  is  very  rural.  Somerset  is  kind  of  a  mix  between 
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rural  and  suburban,  and  Miudlesex  is  very  urban.  So  we  have  quite 
a  cross-section  of  people  to  serve,  which  has  made  it  challenging. 

But  we  have  not  had  any  problem  recruiting  key  business  men 
and  women  to  join  us  on  the  Council.  We  have  replaced  people 
from  time  to  time  as  they  were  promoted  or  transferred  by  their 
corporations. 

In  addition,  in  our  Private  Industry  Council  we  have  had  m^jor 
financial  contributions  from  corporations  throughout  the  three 
counties  that  enabled  us  to,  among  other  things,  run  our  own 
summer  jobs  program,  which  is  not  funded  by  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act.  These  are  private  sector  jobs.  We  think  they  are 
very  meaningful,  because  they  are  not  "make  work"  jobs;  it  is  work 
that  givts  some  kind  of  a  sense  of  reward. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  the  cost  to 
business  which  results  from  the  widening  gap  between  the  skills  re- 
quired for  entry-lev >1  jobs  and  the  skills  possessed  by  young  people 
today  in  many  instances? 

Mr.  Wenzler.  Well,  I  cannot,  I  do  not  thini.  ^x...  on  the 
cost;  I  could  not  give  you  any  kind  of  a  number.  There  is  r.  j  ques- 
tion the  cost  is  very  large  and  getting  larger.  I  would  have  said  a 
few  years  ago  that  a  company  like  ours,  which  provides  good  bene- 
fits— not  mandated  by  Congress,  I  might  add—and  good  compensa- 
tion could  attract  any  number  of  employees  that  we  needed. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  true  anymore,  and  as  you  point  out,  the 
jobs  are  becoming  more  technical.  They  are  requiring  greater 
skills,  and  things  seem  to  be  going  the  wrong  way.  So  I  think  the 
cost  is  absolutely  tremendous.  I  got  in  the  mail  thi^=  week  a  copy  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce's  magazine.  Nation's  Business,  and  the 
caption  is,  "Desperately  Seeking  Workers".  I  think  that  is  really 
where  we  are  in  the  private  sector. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Ms.  Stoneman,  your  program  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  innovative  thinking  that  the  YES  Act  is  intended  to  pro- 
mote. It  teaches  unskilled  youngsters  a  valuable  trade  they  can  use 
for  life,  and  while  they  learn,  they  are  helping  alleviate  the  crying 
need  for  homes  for  the  homeless. 

Could  you  run  your  program  serving  the  same  population  under 
the  current  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  and  how  would  the  pro- 
gram be  different? 

Ms.  Stoneman.  I  don't  believe  I  could.  When  the  JTPA  RFP 
came  across  my  desk,  we  looked  at  it  and  said  there  is  no  point  in 
even  applying;  it  is  not  going  to  meet  the  needs.  And  our  reading  of 
it  then  was  that  it  was  too  short— it  was  roughly  three  months — 
that  there  were  no  wages  available,  and  you  cannot  engage  many 
of  the  young  people  if  they  cannot  be  paid  for  their  work;  and  the 
eighth  grade  reading  level  requirement  excluded  most  of  our  young 
people. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  In  a  nutshell,  could  you  tell  us  the  thrust 
of  your  program  and  the  modus  operandi? 

Ms.  Stoneman.  Weil,  we  employ  and  train  young  people  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  abandoned,  citv-owned  buildings  to  create  housing 
for  the  homeless.  There  are  5,000  such  abandoned  city-owned  build- 
ings in  New  York,  and  there  are  150,000  high  school  dropouts.  We 
have  barely  made  a  start.  We  have  done  three  buildings.  Other  pro- 
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grams  modelled  on  ours  now  have  done  nine,  with  the  support  of 
the  city. 

The  young  people  spend  alternating  weeks—a  week  on  the  site 
domg  the  construction,  being  trained,  and  a  week  in  an  intensive 
academic  program,  full-time  in  that  program,  alternate  weeks. 

It  extends  from  six  months  to  18  months.  For  some  people,  six 
months  is  enough;  for  others,  staying  on  makes  sense.  Our  most 
recent  cycle  of  young  people  have  decided  to  stay  on  and  build  a 
construction  company  so  that  they  can  go  into  business  for  them- 
selves with  the  skills  that  they  have  learned  and  with  some  pro 
bono  legal  assistance  that  we  have  been  able  to  get  for  them. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  governed  by  the  young  people,  but  they 
have  very  skilled  professionals  training  them  in  both  the  academic 
and  the  vocational  side. 

We  spend  a  fair  amount  of  time  doing  things  like  travelling, 
taking  weekend  retreats,  bringing  them  close  to  each  other  as  a 
peer  group  because,  especially  for  the  young  men,  they  have  rarely 
lately  trusted  any  other  young  men,  and  when  they  begin  to  share 
what  they  really  want  in  life,  it  creates  a  great  deal  of  freedom  for 
them  to  move. 

Just  one  more  point.  I  think  one  of  the  issues  about  entry-level 
lobs  going  begging  is  the  qus'stion  of  what  is  the  work.  Because  we 
a-e  domg  construction,  because  through  rebuilding  housing,  the 
young  people  become  the  productive  heroes  of  the  community  in- 
stead of  the  idle  threats  in  the  community,  they  flow  in  in  large 
numbers.  And  we  have  no  trouble  recruiting  people  even  though 
they  are  working  at  the  minimum  wage. 

Senator  METZENbAUM.  You  mentioned  something  about  this  pro- 
gram costing  iche  city  $145  million.  Did  I  hear  you  right? 

Ms.  Stoneman.  No.  The  figure  is  that  the  city  has  spent  over  a 
four-year  period  $45  million  on  its  own  array  of  model  programs 
called  City  Works,  through  which  it  funds  23  different  community- 
based  organizations  to  mount  programs  for  at-risk  youth.  It  is  not 
dissimilar  to  what  you  are  initiating  here. 

And  in  response  to  your  previous  question  to  Mayor  Schmoke 
about  can't  the  Mayors  do  it,  I  would  say  in  New  York,  we  have 
done  a  lot,  more  than  I  am  aware  of  any  other  city  doing,  but  it 
stiU  only  reaches  2  percent  of  the  unemployed  high  school  dropout 
population. 

Our  program  costs  approximately  a  million  dollars  a  year  if  you 
include  all  the  brick  and  mortar  to  rebuild  13  units  of  housing  and 
all  the  services  and  education  for  the  young  people  to  participate 
for  a  year.  If  you  separate  out  just  the  young  people's  wages  and 
services,  it  is  about  $10,000  a  year  per  young  person. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Just  one  more  question.  Madam  Chair- 
man. 

.  In  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  en- 
titled The  Jobless  Young:  Losing  the  Battle",  which  I  would  like 
placed  in  the  record,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  do  so  

Senator  Mikulski.  Certainly,  Wichout  objection. 

[The  articles  referred  to  follow:] 


EMC 


Akron  Beacon  Journal 


Sunday.  Stptember  6.  1987 


Akron,  Ohio 


Jobs  go  begging  and  tlie  welfare  rolls  grow, 
but  Uncle  Sam  cuts  back  on  teaching  work  skills 


U.S.  does  little  to  train  idle  young  people 


first  c/r^JWiMrts 


A I  Sea  World  iW»  »mm«r,  ttv  fecfie 
missed  il»  unmarfccd  whltt  van  on  the  roonv 
iBgs  li  laUed  to  roU  up  10  ibe  wctiriiy  gate 
and  discharge  its  toad  ct  nine  or  10  QmUod 
youngsters,  ready  for  a  day's  work  at  minJ« 
irura  wage  In  the  marine  park, 
'  Sea  World  missed  it,  though,  because  Sea 
WocM  needed  the  help. 

And  the  youry;  people  missed  it.  too,  be- 
cause *1ihoot  the  (fee  ride  amR^cd  by  the 
Urban  League  ct  Greater  Cleveland,  there 
was  no  »ay  they  could  get  to  work  and  rvo 
way  they  would  be  paid 

II  was  the  tip  o<  a  very  large  Iceberr,  a 


LOSING  THE  BATTLE 

sign  o(  things  to  come. 

And  throughout  the  summer.  Indications  ct 
It  grew:  Sea  WocM  beU  a  "job  fair"  promis- 
ing on-the-spot  interviews  and  immediate 
opcfttnj^,  fast  food  restaurants  slip- 
ping »elp  Wanted  signs  onto  their  tabics:  and 
the  BeaoKi  Journal  started  full  P^ge  ads  to 


rectiiii  senior  citircas  willing  to  get  their 
mofnlET'  Ttrcise  delivering  the  newspaper- 

McDooiid's  TV  commercial,  showing  an 
elderly  gentleman  on  his  first  day  work 
^nffZ<»g  hamburgers  at  the  Golden  Arches, 
seemed  to  ten  it  alL 

For  America  is  runnint!  out  of  kids. 

And  although  the  shortage  is  scattered 
about  In  pockets,  particularly  on  LV  East 
Coast,  the  trend  is  in  evidence  la  Ohio. 

"We  haven't  gotten  to  the  pdnt  yet  wlierc 
the  minimum  wage  Is  being  forced  up/'  said 
Keith  Fletcher.  aA  area  ktb^  market  analyst 
(or  the  Oiiio  Bureau  of  Employment  Services, 
"but  another  summer  of  this  and  youll  see 


IL" 


Indeed,  demographers  assure  that  before 
See  TRAINING,  page  AS 
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(iOntlnurd  (rotn  pAge  Al 
ttte  Mxt  decade  Is  done.  Industry 
will  be  competing  vnih  ihe  mili- 
tary In  a  scramble  for  )outh. 

Yet  there  Is  a  paradox  here: 
For  as  that  trend  grow,^.  so  do  the 
numbers  of  young  people  destined 
for  hi'e  In  the  ranks  of  the  hard- 
asre  unemployed,  with  all  Its 
costly  companions  of  cn'me.  pov- 
erty and  drugs. 

And  meantime,  ft  appears, 
America  Is  doing  nothing  to  stop 
it. 

At  this  point  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's only  major  effort 
aimed  at  salvaging  s<HraUed  dis- 
advantaged youth  —  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  —  has 
^  the  earmaii(s  of  a  (lop. 
•  For  even  though  JTPA  pro- 
grams nationwide  legitimately 
boast  of  numerous  success  sto- 
ries, they  pale  when  compared  to 
the  e\er-growing  army  of  youth 
eligible  for  help  v^ho  aren't  get- 
ting It  and  UJcely  never  wilL 

teaving  it  up  to  youth 

Roger  Semerad.  the  assistant 
secretary  of  labor  In  charge  of 
the  national  program,  brtsiles  at 
the  notion  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment needs  to  do  mere  than 
It's  doing  to  reach  the  dis^xdvan- 
teged. 

-  **We  live  !n  a  competitive  soci- 
ety X-  a  society  In  which  some 
person  works  harder  and  he  gels 
the  reward  of  a  Job  or  a  diploma 
or  whatever,  and  some  cho<»e  cot 
to,"  he  said.  "  ,  ,  .  we  want  to 
make  sure  the  availability  (of 
helo)  Is  there  for  the  dropout  — 
and  it  Is  under  the  law  but  we 
have  to  go  with  those  people  who 
seek  our  help ...  and  In  an  era 
Of  declining  resources,  we're 
Soing  to  go  with  the  folks  that 
want  It  bad  enough  tp  work  for 
It." 

But  what  happens  to  the  rest? 

"VkTat  happens  to  them  any- 
way?" Semerad  asked.  "We're  a 
nation  of  workers.  K  people  don't 
want  to  work,  there  isn't  a  whole 
heck  of  a  lot  you  can  do  about 
It." 

In  October  1983,  when  JTPA 
became  the  federal  government's 
new  answer  to  the  problem.  It 
eliminated  the  old  answer  —  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CCTA). 

In  doing  so,  it  also  eliminated 
two  thirds  of  the  money  dedicated 
to  fighting  the  problem. 

"It's  gone  roughly  from  $10 
bUljon  to  $3  billion."  said  Law- 
rence C.  Brown  Jr..  president  of 
70001  Training  &  Employment  In- 
stitute, a  non-profit  Washington 
corporation  noted  for  Its  success 
In  dealing  with  youth  unemploy* 
ment  through  60  programs  in  23 
states. 

"The  statistic  to  focus  on." 
Brown  said,  "Is  that  under  this, 
act  only  S  percent  c*  the  eligible 
population  could  be  served  if 
every  dollar  was  spent." 


Funds  sit  Unused 

And  in  Ohio,  not  every  dollar 
is  being  spent. 

In  fact,  early  this  year  a  num- 
ber of  Ohio  s  30  Private  Industry 
Councils  (created  under  JTPA) 
were  warned  they  would  lose 
532.5  mUlion  of  the  JUS  million 
allocated  to  Ohio  If  they  couldn't 
find  eligible  youngsters  to  spend 
It  oa  by  July. 

Since  then,  according  to  a 
state  official  who  oversees  the 
program,  furious  efforts  have 
been  made  to  avoid  such  an  em- 
barrassing give-back  but  how 
much  of  that  money  still  will  be 
unspent  apparently  won't  be 
made  known  until  sometime  this 
month. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  it's 
clearly  a  small  part  of  a  national 
gesture. 

.  of  the  eligible  population."  Brown 
said,  "it  probably  Is  a  colossal 
nop  because  there  are  so  many 
people  out  there  that  we  need  In 
the  labor  market. .  ,  .  The  entire 
Job  waining  Partnership  Act  Is  a 
very,  very  small  program  in  face 
of  the  scope  of  the  problem." 

The  scope  of  the  problem  is 
this: 

•  In  the  remaining  13  years 
before  the  turn  of  the  century, 
according  to  a  Hudson  institute 
study  released  this  June,  both  the 
population  arJ  the  work  force  of 
America  will  grow  more  slowly 
than  it  has  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. 

•  In  that  time,  as  the  children 
of  the  post-World  war  n  baby 
toons  pass  through  middle  age, 
and  those  In  the  subsequent  baby 
bust  go  looking  for  jobs,  the  aver- 
age age  of  the  work  force  will 
climb  from  36  today  to  39. 

•  And  because  of  the  "reduced 
numbers  of  youngsters  today  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7  and  16,  'he 
report  says  by  the  L  u  of  the 
century  there  will  be  omy  31  mil- 
lion Americans  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  29,  down  from  41  mU- 
llon  In  1980.  representing  a  drop 
In  population  share  from  18  to  13 
percent 


•  However,  within  that  lime,  it 
says.  29  percent  of  the  new  en- 
trants into  the  labor  foree  will  be 
non-whites  —  twice  their  current 
share,  although  tbeir  lot  in  hfc 
may  not  he  significantly  Im- 
proved by  the  trend. 

2000,  puts  it:  "Although  this 
large  share  of  a  more  slowly 
growing  work  force  might  be  ex- 
pected to  Improve  the  opportuni- 
ties for  these  workers,  the  con- 
ceniraUon  of  blacks  in  dcclinlnj; 
central  cities  and  slowly  growing 
occupations  makes  this  sanguine 
ouUook  doubtful" 

*Social  dynamite* 

National  experts  who  have 
made  a  career  out  of  dealing  with 
the  problem  have  an  even  more 
doubtful  and  less  sanguine  out- 
look: 

Last  February.  Elton  Jolly, 
chief  executive  officer  of  Oppor- 
tunities InduslriaUtation  Centers 
of  America,  with  affiliates  in  3S 
states,  warned  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee chaired  by  Ohio's  Howard 
Melienbaum  that  "the  'social  dy- 
namite' caused  by  Idle,  unem- 
ployed, out-of-school  youth  Is 

growing  ai,d  becoming  more  po- 
tent." 

The  black  dropout  rate,  he 
said.  Is  AO  percent  higher  than 
that  of  whites,  and  for  Hispanics 
the  rate  Is  250  percent  higher. 

"We  have  been  looking  for  an 
instant  solution  to  these  problems 
for  25  years,"  Jolly  said.  "These 
youth  frustrate  our  schools  and 
employment  and  training  agen- 
cies. They  are  a  part  of  what  has 
oecomc  a  pernunent  underclass 
in  our  society,  which  pretends  to 
be  classless. 

"All  of  our  efforts  have  failed 
to  reduce  the  number  and  per. 
cenlage  of  une.Tiployed  minority 
youth." 

WiUIam  H.  Kolber^,  president 
of  the  National  Alliance  of  Busj. 
ness.  Which  conducted  Its  own 
study  of  America's  employment 
policies,  offered  a  laundry  list  of 
Items  to  the  committer  which  he 
said  "tell  a  story  of  impending 
crisis  and  profound  economic  and 
social  cost," 

On  that  list,  in  part,  were  the 
following: 

•  High  school  dropouts,  now 
about  a  million  a  year,  are  ex- 
pected to  Increase  dcsp'te  a  de- 
clining youth  population.  In  some 
cities,  the  rate  Is  50  perwnt. 

♦  One  of  every  four  ninth- 
graders  will  not  graduate.  One  of 
e^ery  eight  17-ycar^lds  Is  func. 
tlonaily  lUiicrate.  For  minorities 
and  the  poor,  rates  are  signifi- 
cantly higher.  In  Japan,  virtually 
every  Ugh  school  student  tjnidu- 
atcs.  and  lUiteracy  has  been  re- 
duced to  the  vanishing  point. 
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•  Youth  tindw  21  account  for 
more  than  hall  ci  all  arrests  fcr 
serious  crimes. 

•  FYom  1960  to  1930.  arrests 
of  j-oongsters  ualer  IP  for  dni^ 
abuse  Increased  6.C00  percent. 
Arrests  for  drup>enx>ess  among 
high  school  seniors  rose  300  per- 
cent. I 

•  Tbut  are  almost  2.3  cUlUos  ■ 
unweO  mothers  In  the  UJS.  Hell 
have  high  school  diplomas,  less  j 
than  <0  percent  have  Jobs,  and  J 
over  hair  end  up  on  *^Uare.  cost-  i 
Ing  the  UJS.  more  than  Jl6  billion  [ 
a  year.  , 

•  The  number  of  children  In 
poverty  is  Increasing,  up  16.8 
percent  In  1975  to  21  percent  In  t 
1985,  For  bUcks  and  Hispanics, 
the  rales  are  «  percent  and  39 
percent  respccth-ely. 

•  Only  43  percent  ol  black 
young  people  who  come  from 
poor  homes  ev'er  graduate;  lor 
vkhites,  it  Is  S3  percent. 

"Unless  the  private  sector 
takes  an  interest  In  the  quality  of 
tomorrow's  vt'orkers,  both  In  &nd 
out  of  school,"  Kolberg  said, 
"businesses  will  be  faced  with  In- 
creased costs  such  as  greater  re- 
mediation expenses,  lower  pro- 
ductivity,  higher  supervisory 
lime,  and  poorer  product  quality. 

Involvement  urged 

"Becoming  involved  is  no  ton* 
gcr  a  social  option,"  he  said,  "it 
IS  an  economic  rtecessiiy." 

Semerad,  the  assistant  labor 
secretary  in  charge  of  the  JTPA 
program,  has  a  similar  view,  but 
It  seems  to  cast  the  federal  gov. 
emment  In  a  role  as  more  o*  a 
catalyst  in  a  partnership  than  as 
a  provider  In  a  leadership  posl* 
tion« 

"We're  trying  to  wake  up  the 
business  community  to  put  a  lot 
of  the  conversation  on  an  eco- 
nomic need  basis  rather  than  a 
social  responsibihty,"  he  said. 

Indeed  Workforce  2000,  to 
which  Semerad  wrote  the  fore- 
word, places  the  lion's  share  of 
the  burden  for  solutions  In  the 
laps  of  educators  aiid  (he  wallets 
of  the  pdvate  sector, 

"If  there  are  real  break* 
throtighs  In  training  and  hiring 
young  disadvaauged  workers  be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2000, 
•second  chance'  educaUooal  sys- 
tems developed  at  the  work  site 
are  hkely  to  play  a  key  role/'  the 
report  said. 

Furtbcrtnore,  It  notes:  "UrJess 
the  $127  billion  public  education- 
al system  can  somehow  be  bsiter 
harnessed  to  serve  minority 
youth,  the  U  billion  Job  Ttainlng 
Partnership  Act  system  can  only 
make  a  small  dent  In  the  prob- 
lem." 

Meanwhile.  Sunnne  Schroeder 
of  the  California  Employment  Oc- 


velopment  Department  salu 
there's  no  real  youth  shortage  in 
her  state  because  Califomla  has  a 
history  of  attracting  j-oung  peo- 
ple. 

But  come  to  think  of  It,  she 
said,  there  were  "a  number  of 
places"  eround  California  this 
year  where  summer  Jobs  were 
tough  to  fill. 

In  Orange  County,  where  un- 
employment was  way  down  to 
around  3  percent,  "they've  gotten 
to  the  point  It's  hard  for  them  to 
fill  the  minimum-wage-type 
Jobs,"  but  that's  because  young 
people  are  taking  Jobs  that  pay 
m^,  she  said. 

Problem  nationwide 

California's  unemployment 
rate  la  July  was  6  percent  —  up  a 
half  percent  fror.;  the  month  be- 
fore, which  was  a  17-year  low. 
Yet  state  officials  estimated  the 
number  of  disadvanUged  youth 
to  be  601,268*  And  of  that  num* 
ber,  only  46,226  were  In  the  full- 
time  JTPA  program.  In  other 
words,  92.4  percent  of  disadvan* 
taged  youth  In  Califmtla  are  not 
being  reached  by  JTPA's  full* 
time  program. 

In  Boston.  Howard  O'Kara,  a 
manager  In  the  employment  of* 
flee  of  New  England  Telephone, 
said  this  year,  for  the  firs:  time, 
"we've  really  had  to  do  some  ag- 
gressive advertising"  in  order  to 
get  beginning  workers  for  opera* 
tor  and  clerk  Jobs. 

"We've  been  fortunate  In  the 
past,"-  he  said,  "all  we  had  to  do 
was  whisper  t^at  we  were  hiring 


and  u'c'd  get  enough  people  u-alk- 
Ing  in  the  door. 

**lt*s  scary  what  the  wage  is 
...  I  saw  one  the  other  day: 
$6.10  an  hour  f(»-  McDonald's  or 
Burger  King,  I  forget  which  .  .  . 
It's  not  your  aHer-school  type 
wages,  but  that's  what  you're 
competing  against  in  the  market 
place." 

Out  on  Old  Cape  Cod,  where 
the  tourist  trade  was  booming  as 
usual,  the  youth  labor  shortage 
was  so  much  a  fact  of  life  there 
this  summer  that  several  busi- 
nesses —  recognizing  transporta- 
tion costs  as  a  barrier  for  entry 
level  workers  —  began  busing  in 
help  daily  from  other  parts  of  the 
state. 

The  unemployment  rate  in 
Massachusetts  —  also  the  lowest 
In  17  years  —  bit  2,6  percent  In 
July.  That  means  that  for  the  sec- 
ond month,  less  than  100,000  pen- 
sons  In  the  entire  state  were  con- 
sidered unemployed.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  the  slate  estimated  its 
number  of  disadvantaged  youth 
at  112,441*  And  of  that  number, 
only  7,000  were  enrolled  In  the 
fulMime  JTPA  program.  Thai's 
6.2  percent. 

In  New  Jersey,  John  Samer« 
Jan,  the  governor's  press  secre- 
tary, saj-s  his  state  has  undertak- 
en '*a  total  overhaul  of  our  state 
K'ellare  system  ♦ .  .  to  provide 
Intensive  Job  training  to  welfare 
clients." 

And  throj^h  another  program, 
in  a  direct  attempt  to  save  its 
own  youth  for  its  own  work  force. 
S^nerjan  says  the  stale  has  per« 


suadcd  industry  to  stand  behind  a 
guarantc?  that  any  urban  high 
school  student  will  be  assured  a 
Job  "if  they  get  their  hl^h  school 
diploma,  and  get  the  proper 
training." 

it's  the  fourth  year  of  a  youth 
labor  shortage  in  New  Jersey, 
where  this  summer  a  Domino's 
Pizza  shop  In  a  little  town  near 
Atlantic  City  offered  anyone  with 
a  ear  %%  to  $12  an  hour  to  deliver 
pizza. 

New  Jersey's  unemployment 
rate  was  4.^  percent  In  July.  It 
has  127.469  disadvimtaged  youth, 
but  of  that  number  JTPA  has 
only  10.692  or  8.3  percent  In  the 
ful^t{me  program. 

"For  over  20  years,"  Jolly  told 
the  committee,  "1  have  been 
coming  here  to  the  Congress, 
K'orking  v^th  the  administration 
. . .  and  I  find  that  even  after  20 
years,  with  nil  of  (he  Icgishtlon 
and  all  of  the  regulations  and  all 
of  the  authorizations  and  so  forth, 
we  still  have  an  Inapproprialc  so- 
cial arrangement  that  does  not 
allow  us  to  do  the  kinds  of  things 
that  we  know  need  to  be  done  so 
that  these  youngsters  can  be 
helped." 

* 

Footnote:  For  the  young  peo- 
ple of  Cleveland,  waiting  for  a 
ride  to  Sea  World,  summer  Is 
over.  School  starts  Wednesday, 
and  in  what  was  to  be  their  last 
full  week  of  work,  somebody  else 
needed  the  white  van. 

On  Momliy:  For  a  young  Ak* 
ron  mother,  federal  Job  tr^inin;; 
wasadeAdeM, 
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LOSING  THE  BATTLE 


Job  isn't 
always  a 
solution . 

Some  can't 
afford  to  work 

Second  ct  three  parts 


ByfUhhMeXnJght 

^•COrt  J>mt  tut  */r4M  

B«boId:  Joan  MUchcU.  a  suo 
cc«5s  siory". 

Last  year,  at  19,  she  was  gntd- 
uatcd  trom  Akron's  Buchtel  High 
School,  n\*e  raoDlhs  alter  giving . 
bJrth  (0  a  son  out  o;  %'cdlock. 

Hiis  year.  atiO,  after  going  on 
to  complete  a  federal  Job  training 
program  and  finding  work,  she  \& 
back  home,  unemployed,  locked 
into  lAe  welfare  system. 

In  the  book  of  statistics  ^hat 
measures  the  worth  of  the  federal 
govenunent's  Job  TVainlng  Part- 
nership Act,  she  Is  listed  as  A 
success  because  she  found  a  Job. 

Never  nUnd  that  It  lasted  only 
iwo  weeks. 

"A  lot  of  people  Just  think 
you're  too  laiy  to  go  out  and  get 
a  job.  It's  nothing  at  all  like  !*^at 
->  nothing  at  all,"  she  Insisted. 
"A  lot  of  people  v-ho  say  that 
.  .  .  their  parents  are  taking  care 
of  them  and  they  really  don't 
have  too  much  to  worry  about. 
Every tWng  that  1  get  comes  from 
the  ADC  and  It's  hard.  It's  really 
hard." 

Under  Aid  to  Families  of  De- 
pendent Children,  Ms.  Mitchell 
gets  S2S3  a  month,  $108  in  food 
stamps  and  a  card  that  wiU  pick 
up  medical  expenses  for  her  and 
her  son. 

But  U  she  takes  a  Job,  she  runs 
the  risk  of  losing  all  that. 

So,  when  the  only  work  "she 
could  find  after  completing  the 
Job  training  program  turned  out 
to  be  in  the  fast  food  business  ~* 
paying  minimum  wage  ulth  no 
medical  benefits  —  sne  met  the 
old  welfare  myth  head  on:  She 


See  SOMB,  page  AC   Joan  MltchcU,  v^th  son  Antjouan,  «iys  sho  can't  afford  ia^j^ 

work  lor  mlnlmuHTuaRe 
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Some  can't 
afford  to  work 
for  low  pay 


A6  The  Be»con  Journ»l 


Contlflaed  from  ptte  Al 

quit,  saylnj  she  couldn't  "afford  to 

work. 

Ms.  Mitchell  Is  typical  of  a 
host  of  young  people  caught  in 
the  teeth  of  a  tough,  perform. 
ance-Oflented,  national  policy 
with  a  sink'or-swlm  mentality 
that  appears  to  pay  far  more  at* 
tentlon  to  the  quantity  than  the 
quality  of  its  success. 

For  regardless  of  her  predlca* 
ment,  the  program  contractor 
that  placed  her  in  the  Job  was 
paid  for  being  successful  —  mon* 
ey  that  would  not  have  been  paid 
if  she  didn't  get  the  job. 

And  that.  In  turn,  helped  Ohio 
%t\  rid  of  a  little  more  of  the 
$32.5  million  In  leftover  federal 
funds  that  had  piled  up  in  Colum> 
bus  by  this  year  because  various 
Private  Irvdustiy  Councils  around 
the  state  couldn't  spend  the  feder> 
al  dollars  as  fast  as  they  rolled 
In. 

•To  me,"  said  assistant  US. 
Labor  Secretary  Roger  Sercerad, 
who  Is  In  charge  of  the  JTPA 
program  nationally,  "there  Is  no 
excuse  for  that  kind  of  backlog." 

But  on  second  thought,  he  later 
repeatedly  pointed  out.  "Ohio  has 
been  a  very  effecrive  state  In 
JTPA,  and  Ohio  has  shown  a  lot 
of  leadership  In  a  lot  of  lnnova> 
tivc  wa>$." 

Locally  and  statewide,  howev. 
er,  statistics  that  might  shed 
light  on  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
gram's  success  or  failure  vary 
between  the  obscure  and  the  noa> 
existent.  * 

But  a  few  points  seen:  clear: 

•  There  is  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  part-time,  mliUmum-wage 
Jobs  In  Northeastern  Ohio,  at 
least,  that  are  not  being  filled. 

•  There  Is  a  growing  aware- 
ness In  the  business  community 
that  a  youth  shoruge  Is  fast  be- 
coming an  economic  fact  of  life  to 
be  re-:koned  with  statewide  and 
nationwide.' 

•  Despite  that,  there  Is  an  un« 
counted  but  apparently  sigQlfI> 
cant  contingent  of  unemployed. 
dIsadvanUged  youngsters  who. 
whether  dropouts  or  high  school 
graduates,  are  not  skilled  erjough 
or  educated  enough  to  be  hired  in 
beginning  level  jobs. 

•  And  worse  slill;  there  Is  a 
pitifully  small  supply  of  eligible 
young  people  responding  to  the 
various  job  training  opportunlUes 
funded  under  the  JTPA  program 
In  Ohio. 


Recruiting  problem 
:^Pu)bert  Taylor,  head  of  the  Ak. 
roh/Summlt/MsdIna  PIC,  said 
botji  t]je  full-time  and  part-time 
summer  jobs  programs  have  had 
i/buble  drawing  young  people  this 
year,  down. In  numbers  from 
where  they  were  a  year  ago. 

'  He  attributed  that  in  part  to 
youngsters  who  avoided  a  new 
PIC  requirement  —  that  any  who 
flpnkcd  a  cout^  In  the  past  year 
go  to  summer  school  —  by  simply 
getting  a  job  on  their  own  In  the 
fast-food  industry,  where  part* 
time,  minimum-wage  help  Is  In 
short  supply. 

As  for  ihe  fulMirae  program, 
Taylor  said,  many  of  the  youths 
in  the  16*to-21  age  group,  on 
which  JTPA  requires  40  percent 
of  the  funds  to  be  spent,  "haven't 
really  made  a  decision  on  what 
they  Want  to  do  with  their  lives," 
and  "by  the  time  they  do  they're 
about  23  or  24  and  thus  they're 
not  really  a  part  of  the  group  that 
we're  mandated  to  spend  »*rge 
amounts  of  money  on." 

Worse  yet,  critics  point  out 
that  young  peopJe  who  need  such 
a  program  the  most  are  the  ones 
least  likely  to  get  help  trom  it 
simply,  because  helping  them  in- 
volves too  much  risk  of  failure  — 
particularly  at  a  time  when  the 
state  IS  having  difHculty  spending 
money  fast  enough  to  justify  its 
allowance. 

Contractors  who  provide  em* 
ployment  and  training  placement 
services  for  local. piCs  usually 
aren't  paid  the  full  araeunt  for 
services  rendered  unless  and  un* 
til  a  trainee  Is  In  a  job  —  hence 
the  cream  of  the  crop  among 
those  eligible  Is  a  much  safer  bet 
than  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

Funds  pile  up 

In  Columbus,  Frankie  L,  Cole- 
man, who  oversees  Ohio'a  JTPA 
program,  says  that  "the  picture 
is. xm«^». better"  today  than  in 
January,  when  she  s(nt  out  use- 
It-9r*los^It  letters  to  several  of 
the  state's  30  PIC»,  warning  them 
they  had  until  July  to  deal  with 
the  problem. 

•Among  them,  reportedly,  was 


Akron/Summlt/Mcdina  PIC  with, 
\1  million;  the  Stark/Wayne/ 
Holmes/Carroll/Tuscarawas  area 
operation,  with  $1  million:  (he 
OeveUnd  and  Cuyahoga  County 
PICs.  with  a  combined  J6  mil* 
lion;  arid  Columbus,  with  an  ex* 
cess  of  $5.5  million. 

"I  can't  tell  you  that  we're 
going  w  spend  all  of  It,"  Mrs. 
Coleman  said.  "I  Just  know  that. 
...  I  think  the  year  is  going  to 
cash  out  where  we  would  have 
spent  much  more  than  we  antici* 
pa  ted." 

Perhaps  so.  but  8ccord'.:)g  to 
Rose  Jurlga.  program  manager 
of  Akron  70001  Retail  Skills 
Training  Center,  "recruitment  is 
and  has  been  an  ongoing  prob- 
lem." 

"1  can  speak  for  this  office  of 
70001  as  well  as  the  other  service 
providers  here  locally,  ...  We 
a«  not  meeting  program  goals 
because  we  are  Just  not  receiving 
In  enough  youth  enrollment. 

"It's  not  a  problem  with  youth 
unemployment  per  se.  t>ecause 
the  jobs  are  there,"  she  said. 
"It's  the  matching  of  what  those 
Jobs  provide  — whether  or  not 
there's  enough  Incentive  for  that 
young  person  to  want  to  go  after 
It." 

It's  not  yet  the  matter  of  run* 
ning  out  of  you.ng  r'<^opIe,  she 
said,  "but  1  think  that  we're  run* 
nIng  out  of  a  nuitch.  I  guess  you 
might  call  It  —  an  incentive  to 
work,  as  opposed  to  not  work." 

And  as  t^7  skill  levels  drop 
among  those  who  are  taken  In. 
the  time  and  effort  required  to 
reclaim  them  becomes  r.iore 
more  Involved,  and  tree  and 
more  costly  in  a  pixigram  that 
stresses  the  need  for  keeping 
down  the  cost  per  placement. 

Remedial  teaching 

"The  majority  of  ours  are  high 
school  graduates,"  she  said,  "but 
they're  functioning  at  around  a 
fifth*  or  slxth*grade  level,  so 
we're  doing  a  whole  lot  of  aca* 
demic  remedIa^'on  before  we  can 
even  thick  about  training  in  re- 
tail." 

There  are  no  numbers  avail* 
able  from  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Education  to  show  how  many  stu* 
dents  graduate  from  Ohio  high 
schools  each  year  who  are  func* 
tlonally  illiterate,  but  examples 
abound  of  graduates  who  need  re- 
schooling  before  their  basic  read* 
Ing  and  math  skills  are  high 
enough  for  them  to  be  considered 
for  entry*level  Jobs. 

Likewise,  the  Ohio  Bureau  of 
Employment  Services  provides 
no  breakdown  of  how  many  pov* 
erty*level  youngsters  are  among 
the  Jobless. 

And  the  Ohio  Cx^partment  of 
Human  Services  doesn't  calculate 
a  total  number  of  youngsters  be- 
tween 16  and  21  who  arc  on  the 
welfare  rolls. 
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Whea  ftsked  (or  the  total  num-  \ 
bcr  of  disadvantaged  youth 
served  by  last  year's  full-time 
state  JTPA  program  so  a  per- 
centage of  those  reached  could  be 
calculated  for  Ohio,  the  ansu-er 
was  reported  as  28.639. 

But  according  to  a  spokesman 
for  JXPA-Ohlo,  that  number  In- 
cludes 4.714  youth  who  arc  14 
and  15  yea»s  old  —  although  the 
federal  sundard  used  (or  disad- 
vantaged youth  Is  1^  to  21. 

Furthermore,  for  purposes  of 
calculating  a  percentage,  the 
spokesman  said  the  only  number 
available  for  toul  disadvantaged 
youth  in  the  slate  Is  1.218,257  — 
a  number  that  was  arrived  at  In 
the  1980  Census. 

V^'here  it  u'ent  from  there  no- 
body seems  to  know  —  despite 
ihe  fact  Ohio  has  endured  signifi- 
cant economic  changes  in  those 
seven  years. 

Given  those  numbers.  It  would 
mean  the  fuU-tlme  program 
failed  to  reach  98.1  percent  o( 
those  eligible,  or  97.7  percent  if 
the  U'  and  lS>.vcar>old$  u-ere  ln< 
eluded. 

Taylor,  head  of  the  Ak« 
ron/Suromlt/McdIna  PIC  said  he 
could  shed  no  light  on  such  data 
either. 

For  even  though  he  Is  mandat* 
ed  by  law  to  spend  40  percent  of 
the  funding  on  youth,  he  appar> 
ently  has  no  way  of  knowing  what 
percentage  he  is  reaching  or 
missing. 

"It's  difficult  to  really  get  the 
information  you  need,"  he  said, 
"We  run  into  that  problem  all  the 
time." 

Consequently,  those  who  work 
within  the  program  speak  In 
terms  of  the  numbers  served,  and 
venture  few  guesses  as  to  how 

m?ny  more  there  might  be  who 
are  never  reached. 

Nationally,  thos4^  familiar  with 
the  program  say  the  number  of 
never-reached  Is  somewhere  In 
excess  of  90  percent. 

The  cost  of  a  job 

Bu:  the  tale  has  no  relevance 
to  Joan  Mitchell.  She  was 
reached.  Successfully. 

Yet  she  still  needs  \cork,  she 
still  wants  to  work,  and  she  still 
hasn't  given  up  the  Idea  of  mak- 
ing money  at  it. 

"U  I  get  a  Job,  I'm  going  to 
have  to  pay  a  baby  sitter.  Mini* 


mum  wage?  It's  going  to  take  my 
whole  check  to  pay  somebody  to 
watch  my  son,"  she  said.  "I  need 
something  full-time,  working  40 
hours  a  week,  making  at  least  14 
an  hour  with  beneMts,  for  me  to 
say:  OK,  I'm  not  going  to  be  on 
welfare  anymore.  But  it's  too 
hard  right  now  and  there's  noth- 
ing like  that  available  in  Akron." 

It  could  be  she  made  a  mistake 
when  she  quit. 

Her  food  stamp  allotment 
would  have  been  cut  back,  and 
her  ADC  payments  would  have 
been  reduced  at  periodic  Inter- 
\t]s  depending  upon  a  variety  of 


factors,  but  she  would  be  able  to 
keep  her  medical  card  as  long  as 
she  Is  on  welfare  and  free  day 
care  would  have  been  available 
as  long  as  she  worked  full  time, 
according  to  Dave  Richards  of 
the  Summit  County  Human  Serv- 
ices Department. 

But  Richards,  after  reviewing 
a  host  of  rules  and  regulations 
and  formulas,  acknowledged  that 
such  calculations  are  "a  risky 
propcsilion"  for  recipients  want- 
ing to  move  Into  a  Job. 

"How  could  you.  as  a  recipi- 
ent, undersund  all  these  dynam- 
ics and  make  a  conscious  deci- 


sion?" he  a>kwl.  "It  would  be 
very,  very  difficult." 

So  aside  from  guessing,  what 
should  a  recipient  do  in  such  n 
case? 

"They  wculd  have  to  sit  down 
with  their  (case)  worker  and  \io 
over.  In  very  Intricate  detail, 
what  they  would  be  entitled  to 
and  for  what  period  of  time." 
Richards  said.  "And  I  would  sug. 
gest  to  you  that  It  Is  a  lengthy 
proposition." 

So.  Ms.  Mitchell  and  many 
more  like  her  quit  their  jobs  and 
wfilt  for  the  day  that  som:'«hmg 
better  comes  along. 

The  predlcam.^nl.  It  appears. 
Is  very  common. 

"We've  been  trying  to  beat 
that  one."  said  Semerad.  the  as- 
sistant labor  secretary  In  charge 
of  the  program.  "That  was  one  of 
the  changes  that  we've  been  try- 
ing to  institute  and  I  believe  we 
will  get  that  Into  the  law  so  you 
will  not  have  that  barrier  — 
struggling  along.  , 

"We  try  to  measure  success  in 
more  than  a  week  on  the  Job."  he 
said,  but  Insisted  that  for  those 
who  look  critically  at  JTPA.  the 
"success  rate"  ou^'ht  to  be 
viewed  as  a  plus,  not  a  minus. 

He  described  the  system  as 
"brutal."  but  he  said  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  local  contrac- 
tors who  provide  the  service  that 
keeps  JTPA  In  business  are  deal* 
ing  with,  as  the  assistant  secre- 
tary put  It.  "an  awful  lot  of  poO' 
pie  who  are  destined  to  go 
nowhere." 

On  Tuesday:  Experts  share 
their  thoughts  on  providing  Job 
trslnlng  and  remedl&l  help  tor 
America 's  unskilled  youth. 
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One  llth-grade  dropout  who  was  abandoned 
by  addict-mother  says,  *It  gets  worse  from  there' 

Can  army  of  unskilled  youth  be  redeemed? 


Last  of  three  parts 


By  Kthh  McKnIght 


He  was  one  ct  rive  Ohio  youngsters 
Invited  to  Washington  in  FebrtJary  to 
tell  a  U.S.  Senate  subcommllte*  whafs 
it's  like  to  be  young  and  disadvantaged 
in  today's  America. 
And  this,  in  part,  is  what  he  said 
"My  name  is  Shawn  Leyba  1  am  19 
years  old,  and  I  dropped  out  oi  school  In 


LOSING  THE  BATTLE 

the  nth  grade. 

"My  story  is  —  my  parents  had  their 
problems.  1  never  knew  my  dad.  My 
mom  was  on  drugs.  She  did  not  have 


much  going  for  her.  To  take  care  of  a 
little  son,  that  was  }n$t  an  extra  prob- 
lem for  her. .  . . 

"I  was  about  5  and  my  mom  just  took 
off.  }ust  left  us  in  the  apartment.  For  a 
couple  of  days  I  was  taking  care  of  my 
baby  sister  I  did  not  know  much,  but  I 
knew  how  to  put  on  Pampers  and  stuff 
like  that,  and  we  did  not  eat  for  a  couple 
of  da>-s, 

'Tbcn  my  grandma  found  out,  and 
from  there  I  was  lust  bounced  around 
from  foster  homes  to  my  grandma's 


houw.  to  my  uncles,  to  my  aunts,  couv 
Ins,  everybody, 
"In  between  then,  I  <jot  In  a  bunch  of 

trouble  I  got  Into  a  little  bit  of  the 

drug  business  trying  to  survive. 

"That  is  basically  it  That  is  how  my 
life  goes.  It  gets  worse  from  there  " 

Shawn  Leyba  Is  but  one  of  a  growing 
army  of  America's  youth  —  some  under- 
educated,  some  illiterate,  some  unmotl* 
vated.  but  all  with  an  uncertain  future 
because  they  aren't  skilled  enough  o 
hold  a  job,  whether  they  graduated  from 
high  school  or  not. 


Ami  the  question  —  po2>cd  by  those 
worried  about  the  consequences  of  doing 
nothing  —  Is  \^hat  must  tic  done  to 
redeem  such  an  army? 

"In  my  view,  it  would  take  a  two* 
year  investment  to  take  a  school  drop- 
out at  the  lltti  Rrade,  10th  grade,  uho  is 
four  years  behind  In  reading  .  and 
get  them  to  n  position  where  an  employ* 
er  Is  ready  to  hire  them.  .  .  .  That 
would  be  an  investment  in  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  $25,000  per  kid.  Roughly.  And 

See  CAN,  page  Al 
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Ute  '(0$  and  a  lot  o(  thiags  can 
fly  (n  Washington. 

"You  can't  nin  a  democratic 
society  uilli  substantial  numbers 
left  out  wiCi  no  chance  and  no 
future,"  he  said. 

Prevention,  not  cures 

GInzberg's  response  Is  much 
the  same  as  experts  who  view  the 
growing. numbers  of  America's 
youn;  have-nots  vslth  Increasing 
alarm,  and  see  solutions  as  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  but  clearly 
rooted  In  the  need  for  a  revolu* 
tlon  In  education. 

They  dlslinitulsh  between  pre- 
venting the  problem,  which  starts 
with  children,  perhaps  long  be* 
fore  they  reach  school  age,  and 
curing  It,  which  involves  massive 
tmiing  (or  the  retraining  ot  t.\e 
already  disadvantaged  jobless  In 
the  work  force  that  far  exceeds 
amounts  currently  available 
through  the  Job  Training  Part* 
nership  Act. 

There  are  also  side  issues  of 
nce<ls  for  Interim  cures  on  which 
there  Is  substantial  agreement: 

•  Welfare  reform  that  pro* 
vides  a  more  generous  transition 
period  for  those  who  want 'to 
work  but  fear  the  financial  risk  of 
losing  all  their  wtUare  benefits  U 
they  do. 

•  Pooling  of  the  various  efforts 
aimed  at  dUfer'nt  aspects  of  the 
problem*  to  mount  %  united  na* 
tlonal  program  that  eliminates 
duplication  and  turf  batLts. 

•  Refocuslng  the  natl&nal  pro- 
gram not  i>aly  with  additional 

/funding,  but  also  to  turn  the 
thrust  of  the  eftort  toward  reha* 
bUitatlng  lost  u-orkers  with  skills 
that  can  keep  them  employed, 
rather  than  rushing  them  Into  a 
Job  they  will  be  unlikely  to  keep. 

"Unless  we  noake  fundamental 
ch&i^(s  In  the  skills  U  these  peo- 
ple —  u*ith  respect  to  education 
and  job  experience  —  the/re  just 
going  to  run  Into  &  rcvolvL'.z  door 
la  the  labor  market,"  said  Law. 
rcnce  C.  Brown  Jr„  president  of 
the  WashIngton*ba;ed 
Training  anci  Employment  lR:»t!« 
•  Ue. 

,^ympathy  is  declining^ 

Assisting  L^bcr  Secretary 
iloger  Sw'mci'ad,  the  Reagan  ad> 
nlnislriUM's  nun  In  cbirge  c! 
the  JTPA  program,  doesn't  dodge 
such  criUclsm,  but  meets  It  h'ld 
on  with  a  llfe-Is-tough  kind  of  ,e* 
sponse: 

"We've  provided  »hls  coi!ntry 
an  enormous  public  Investment  In 
our  school  systei.i.  inC  dropouts, 
by  and  Urge,  are  voluntary.  So, 
vliere  does  the  responslblllly  Ue? 
...  As  a  taxpayer  i  v'ant  us  to 
set  the  return  on  the  Investment. 

"I  think  the  sympithy  level 
with  those  who  have  got  a  million 
excuses  Is  declining  In  this  na> 
tlon. 

"We  know  for  a  fact  that  peo- 
ple do  break  out,"  he  said.  "Now 
If  one  person  can  break  out .  .  . 
you  have  to  say:  Well,  why  didn't 
their  next'door  neishbor?" 


Trillions  of  taxr»aycrs*  dollars 
have  already  been  spent  on  jobs 
programs,  and  because  they  have 
produced  only  mixed  results,  he 
said,  the  administration  obvious* 
ly  doesn't  feci  that  approach  Is 
better  government. 

Furthermore,  he  said  the  gov* 
emment  has  no  notion  of  provld* 
Ing  jobs  Itself. 

"Why  should  the  government 
provide  jobs?  Why  shouldn't  peo- 
ple have  to  learn  to  read  and 
write?  .  .  .  OK,  you're  poor, 
you're  disadvantaged,  you're  lyit* 
erate:  We'll  give  you  job.  Well." 
he  saw,  "that's  not  the  way  the 
real  world  works." 

Financial  aUcrnalives 

Such  views,  however,  do  not 
appear  to  be  widespread  among 
other  experts, 

"With  all  due  respect  to  the 
assistant  secretary,  he's  missed 
the  boat  on  that,"  said  r4ton  Jol* 
ly.  president  and  chief  executive 
otilcer  of  the  PhlUdeIphla*based 
Opportunities  Industrialization 
Centers  of  America.  "The  Idea  Is 
that  the  only  way  a  youngster 
can  get  the  benefits  of  training  — 


have  to  be  created, ...  It  Is  d( 
everywhere  with  the  Idea  in  m 
he  "doesn't  hive  to  sU^y  In  I 
labo^lntenslve  Job  but  at  leas 
gets  a  foot  In  the  door. 

"That's  where  you've  $' 
take  him,"  Jolly  sali.  "An- 
better  there  than  for  them 
on  the  street.  For  U  you 
them  to  anotlier  level  of  tr; 
It's  called  the  priroo." 

Kls  views,  like  Glnzber 
fM*  mwe  weight  on  the  ef 
ness  o(  public  pnrssure  t 
strength  of  the  Reagan 
tratlon'j  current  policy. 

As  for  the  costs,  Joll; 
financial  ellematlves  f( 
*lth  the  natlo.Vs  "grcJ^ 
chss"  arc  vtor  dear. 

-When  youloo!<at  t' 
Ics,  It's  Absv'rdl"  he 
"lUre  In  PennsylvarJ 
cerate  a  youngster  lo  years  oio 
costs  J50,000  a  y^ar.  We  can  put 
him  through  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  for  $25,000." 

According!;  to  Jolly,  If  you  train 
youths  and  place  them  in  a  job, 
that  creates  more  Jobs,  adding  to 
(rather  than  subtracting  from) 
\raerica's  tax  dollars  and  pro* 
ductlvlty. 

"We're  going  to  either  ^! 
that  way,  or  the  second  rouv 
that  we're  going  to  have  f    *  - 
them  welfare,"  Jolly  said 
have  to  feed  them  ouiv 
your  taxes  and  my  taxe^ 
we  don't  do  (t  that  way 
vray  Is  that  they  will  U 
there  won't  be  enough  ja' 
country  to  hold  them  all" 


Improving  the  schools 

The  Hudson  Institute's  Work* 
force  2000  report  —  lundcd  and 
published  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  »  explains  that  the  U 
billion  JTPA  program  "can  only 
make  a  small  dent  In  the  prob- 
lem," ther.  ^Ifts  Lhe  focus  for 
solutions  on  i\e  education  sys* 
tem,  calling  fo*  radical  change, 
perhaps  "complete  privatizatton" 
In  schools  with  the  most  serious 
problems. 

"Performance  standards 
should  be  applied  not  only  to 
teachers  but  to  students,  adminis- 
trators, and  schools  themselves," 
the  report  said.  "In  practice,  this 
might  mean  not  only  support  for 
magnet  schools  that  can  be  Is* 
lands  of  excellence;  but  a  willing* 
ncss  to  close  the  worst  schools, 
fire  incompetent  teachers,  and 
expel  disruptive  students.*" 

William  B.  Johnston,  project 
director  for  the  report,  elaborat* 
ed  on  the  point  In  an  Interview 
this  way:' 

"JTPA  is  only  a  part  of  the 
answer,"  he  said.  "I  don't  think 
that  you  can  expect  to  fix  this 
wagon  by  dealing  with  people  af* 
ter  they  are  IG  and  arc  already 
out  of  the  public  school  system. 

"You  can  mike  a  dllference 
with  some  second-chance  stulf," 
he  said,  "but  you  can't  fix  the 
problem  unless  you  go  back  a 
long  way  and  start  changing  the 
amount  of  Investment  In  the  chll* 
dren." 

Acc^ing  to  Johnston,  when 
looklrig  at  data  on  the  satisfaction 
of  parents  from  various  school 
disti  lets  across  the  country,  "it  Is 
striking  how  satisfied  people  are 
out  li  the  suburbs,  and  how  dis- 
satisfied they  are  in  urban  areas 
where  the  kids  are  getting  a  lousy 
edu':atk)n." 

Johnston  said  he  believes  that 
dissatisfaction  will  translate  Into 
action  ne  matter  ho'jt  strong  the 
loc.il  institutions  that  traditional* 
Iv  uader  the  banner  of  prcserv* 
i  tb*  public  schools  —  resist 
change  at  all  cost. 

"Among  black  parents  In  poor- 
ei  school  districts,"  he  said, 
"that  kind  of  argument  doesn't 
quite  wash  any  more  <->  even 
though  for  a  very  lo<ig  period  of 
time  the  dvU  rights  movement 
and  the  eojcatlon  community 
h.ive  been  very  united  on  how 
they  define  the  agenda," 

A  larger  jtroblem 

lO  Glnzberf,  however,  pre- 
venting the  p.^6llem  Involve;  "a 
much  larger  racial,  psychologi- 
cal, d'^velcpmental  set  of  prob- 
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lem$"  thin  the  schools  can  over^ 
come. 

First,  he  said.  America's  bislc 
economy  has  chanjtd  its  require- 
mcnts  from  a  time  when  a  person 
of  uwklng  age  could  easily  move 
from  the  school  system  to  factory 
'ttor^c  because  of  the  availability 
of  blue  collar  jobs  requiring  only 
•"brute  power"  that  could  be 
learned  "in  an  hour  or  a  day  or  a 
week,  at  most." 

"There  aren't  many  of  those 
}obs  led,"  he  said.  "If  you  come 
from  Akron,  you  know  what  hap" 
pened  to  that  Industry." 

Second,  he  said,  the  economy 
has  shifted  toward  white  collar 
jobs  that  require  "a  series  of  so- 
cial and  communications  skills 
and  competences  that  a  lot  of 
these  kids  don't  hive." 

Particularly  for  minorities  who 
have  grottTJ  up  without  any  ongo- 
ing relationship  with  a  white  per* 
son.  he  said,  there  1$  a  "tremen* 
dous  problem"  because  "that's 
not  easy  to  fit  into  a  whI(es}eIe^ 
mined  society  if  you  arc  };rowing 
up  completely  distanced  from  it." 

Furthermore,  he  said,  "ghelto 
schools  are  underproducing  to  an 
unbelievable  extent.  They  have 
always  underproduced.  That's  not 
just  racial.  They  have  never  done 
well  by  poor  kids." 


According  to  Glnzbcrg,  "The 
American  school  system  works 
for  everybody  reasonably  well 
who  has  had  a  reasonable  struc- 
ture of  family  life. 

"But  if  the  family  Is  in  dl$o^ 
ganlzaUon  and  the  commurUty  Is 
In  disorganization,  the  school 
can't  pick  up  the  pieces.  It  neve.- 
basin  this  country." 

The  point,  he  said.  Is  not  to  let 
the  schools  off  any  hook,  but  "we 
don't  have  a  substitute  for  weak 
families.  And  to  say  the  schools 
are  to  pick  up  ail  of  that  Is  just 
ridiculous.  They  can't  do  It." 

• 

Footnote:  Shawn  Leyba  Is  a 
father  now.  After  spending  some 
time  In  jail,  he  was  placed  In  a 
group  home  where  he  met  a  girl 
he  now  lives  with  In  a  J305.a* 
month  apartment  on  Cleveland's 
near  west  side,  supported  by 
$300-a-month  w*eUare  payments, 
food  stamps,  and  whatever  else 
they  can  scrape  together. 

They  have  lived  together  for 
nearly  five  years,  but  they  still 
aren't  married  because  Shawn 
says  he  wants  to  save  enough 
money  first  so  he  can  afford  a 
special  day  they  can  cherish. 

Whatever  the  future  may  hold, 
both  he  and  the  woman  he  loves 
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'rom  there 
they  wiu  sec  what  life  is  to  bt- 
come. 

The  hearing,  seven  months  ago 
Shawn's 

nation's  capital  -  but  he  Is  un- 


certain as  to  how  much  Impact  It 
aU  may  have  had  on  anything 
,u;.V*'7v''«^»  like  a  stalls, 

wSki^tv"".-/"'  ^^'^'^  know  « 
wftat  they  said  at  the  hearing  i< 
to  help  .  .  .  There's  only 
so  much  people  can  dc  lor  some- 
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Senator  Metzenbaum.  A  Department  of  Labor  official  is  quoted 
as  saying  you  cannot  do  much  more  to  reach  the  disadvantaged  be- 
cause, quote,  "If  people  don  t  want  to  work,  there  isn't  a  whole 
heck  of  a  lot' you  can  do  about  it." 

Do  the  young  people  in  your  program  want  to  work,  and  what 
does  it  take  to  recruit  them? 

Ms.  Stoneman.  They  want  to  work.  They  want  to  do  meaningful 
work.  Two  or  three  days  of  advertisements  in  The  Daily  News 
bring  us  six  times  more  young  people  than  we  can  take  into  the 
program  because  it  is  housing  construction. 

I  think  one  thing  that  has  not  been  mentioned  much  here  and 
that  deserves  mention  is  what  is  going  on  in  our  communities  in 
relation  to  drugs.  It  is  really  a  scourge,  and  it  is  worse  than  it  has 
ever  been.  It  is  worse  than  in  tho  23  years  I  have  been  in  Harlem. 
"Crack"  is  killing  people  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  The  numbers  of 
young  people  who  are  getting  engaged  in  drug  dealing  at  younger 
and  younger  ages  is  frightening.  The  young  people  are  being  lured 
out  of  school  to  make  large  amount  of  money,  dealing. 

I  begin  to  hear  for  the  first  time  recently  young  people  talking 
about  it— young  young  people,  12  and  13  year-olds— as  if  that  is  an 
opportunity  that  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  past,  I 
have  only  heard  young  people  saying  it  is  terrible,  and  we  have  to 
get  rid  of  drugs  in  the  community.  But  that  is  getting  worse. 

Given  the  television  images  about  what  is  success,  and  given  the 
temptations  in  the  communities  and  the  pressures,  you  cannot 
erpect  people  to  flock  to  low-prestige,  minimum  wage,  McDonald's 
type  jobs  forever.  All  the  young  people  have  tried  that  once  and 
have  found  it  to  be  a  dead  end.  That  is,  to  me,  why  our  approach  to 
the  construction  is  working,  because  we  are  graduating  people  who 
right  away  are  going  into  $7  an  hour  jobs,  $10— last  week,  someone 
got  a  job  for  $18.  In  the  last  month,  five  of  our  young  men  have 
married  because  they  have  found  themselves  able  to  support  chil- 
dren they  already  had. 

So  there  is  a  path  for  people,  but  you  have  to  think  about  what  is 
it  the  young  people  really  want  to  make  out  of  their  lives,  not  what 
kind  of  entry-level  workers  must  we  create  for  jobs  which  are  the 
least  interesting. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Senator  Metzenbaum,  many  of  your  questions 
were  right  along  the  lines  of  those  I  had. 

If  I  could  come  to  Ms.  Stoneman  for  a  second,  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  how  people  come  to  your  prrgram.  Atrrisk  people  in 
my  mind  do  not  usually  sit  around  reading  the  newspapers,  and 
newspapers  do  not  usually  place  ads. 

How  do  you  recruit  and  do  outreach  for  ymr  program,  or  is  it 
primarily  through  a  referral  system  from  courts  or  whatever? 

Ms.  Stoneman.  It  is  not  through  a  referral  system.  That  hardly 
works  at  all,  and  that  is  one  of  the  problems  with  many  programs. 
They  think  they  can  recruit  through  other  programs,  and  thev 
send  fliers  to  them,  and  no  young  people  come.  You  have  to  reach 
into  the  community. 

We  recruit  through  word-of-mouth.  A  lot  of  young  people  bring 
their  friends  or  cousins  or  relatives.  But  I  have  been  surprised  at 
the  impact  of  The  Daily  News,  because  the  young  people  may  not 
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read  the  papers,  but  their  parents  do,  and  some  of  their  friends  do, 
and  many  of  them  report  waking  up  in  the  morning—*- 

Senator  Mikulski.  Well,  how  do  you  recruit? 

Ms.  Stoneman.  We  put  an  advertisement  for  three  days  in  The 
Daily  News.  Then,  we  simultaneously  put  fliers  out  all  over  the 
comniunity,  and  the  young  people  go  out  and  post  them  on  bulletin 
boards  and  in  housing  projects. 

Senator  Mikulski.  I  see.  In  terms  of  the  issue  around  work  ethic 
that  Senator  Metzenbaum  raised,  I  would  like  to  come  back  to  that 
because,  for  example,  in  my  own  home  town  of  Baltimore,  there 
have  been  many  service  jobs  created  at  entry  levels.  And  when  I 
talk  to  the  empIoyei3,  what  they  say  is  everybody  wants  a  job  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  nobody  wants  to  work  for  more 
than  40  minutes.  Now,  I  am  being  a  little  bit  sarcastic,  but  they  are 
very  frustrated  in  terms  of  that.  They  know  that  the  jobs  that  they 
offer,  for  example,  are  on  their  way  perhaps  to  something  else. 
They  know  that  this  is  a  job  that  might  be  fine  for  an  18  year-old 
to  start  out,  and  it  is  not  a  terrific  job  for  a  38  year-old  to  be  placed 
in. 

But  they  feel  that  at  that  beginning  level,  those  are  jobs  that 
provide  people  with  an  income  while  they  then  participate  in  other 
programs. 

What  is  your  response  to  that?  You  are  training  people  in  con- 
struction, which  appeals  to  men  a  great  deal— the  very  nature  of 
the  work  and  the  vcjry  nature  of  the  income  for  tha  work  appeals 
to  them.  We  are  not  going  to  create  a  national  program  to  train 
npople  in  construction.  Is  that  why  you  were  a  success,  because  of 
tne  construction  aspect? 

Ms.  Stoneman.  I  think  it  is  a  very  important  element.  We  have 
tried  various  kinds  of  programs.  I  do  not  think  it  is  just  the  nature 
of  the  work  and  the  money,  though.  I  think  it  is  also  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  to  the  community.  Now  the  young  people  want  to 
start  a  new  employment  program  which  would  be  taking  care  of 
homeless  babies  who  are  left  in  our  hospitals  uncared  for,  because 
they  feel  that  is  important  enough  to  prevent  permanent  damage 
to  those  babies,  just  like  they  are  building  permanent  structures 
for  other  homeless  people. 

I  think  that  makes  a  difference  whether  you  are  going  to  stick  to 
a  job  or  not.  It  is  not  easy,  and  it  is  not  magical,  either.  I  do  not 
mean  to  make  it  sound  that  way.  Within  the  at-risk  population, 
while  there  are  large  numbers  of  young  people  who  will  respond 
and  respond  well,  there  are  also  large  numbers  who  need  to  be  sup- 
ported, who  need  to  have  their  hands  held,  and  who  need  to  be 
scolded. 

Senator  Mikulski.  But  vou  have  ideas  to  both  retain  people  in 
entiy-level  service  jobs,  what  have  been  called  ''Mcjobs"  and  then 
integrate  that  into  some  type  of  opportunity  structure,  then  to  get 
your  education  and  move  beyond. 

Ms.  Stoneman.  I  did  not  hear  the  beginning.  Would  I  have  ideas, 
is  that  what  you  said,  about  how  to  do  that? 

Senator  Mikulski.  Yes.  You  see,  you  are  a  success,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  you  are  a  success.  And  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  worth  having 
one  success  to  even  consider  this.  But  we  are  now  trying  to  look  at 
how  to  deal  with  these  700,000  kids.  Many  of  them  will  be  in  and 
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out  of  the  service-level  jobs,  usually  in  fast  food,  the  hotel  industry, 
some  type  of  tourism,  message  couriers— all  of  those  kinds  of 
things.  And  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  lot  of  opportunities  for  your 
kind  of  program.  We  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  opportunities  for 
what  I  have  just  described. 

Do  you  have  ideas  to  make  people  who  are  working  at  Harbor 
Place  in  Baltimore,  or  South  Street  Seaport  in  New  York,  stay 
while  we  are  also  participating  in  some  type  of  other  training  pro- 
gram? 

Ms.  Stoneman.  Yes.  Let  me  say  first  I  think  we  should  consider 
a  national  program  of  youth  employment  in  housing  rehabilitation 
since  homelessness  and  afibrdable  housing  is  tops— — 

Senator  Mikulski.  Ms.  Sx)neman,  I  am  not  denying  that. 

Ms.  Stoneman.  Okay.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  say;  I  just  wouldn't 
want  to  rule  it  out. 

Yes,  I  think  that  service-level  jobs  can  hold  people  for  a  period  of 
time  while  they  go  to  school  if  there  is  enough  support  system 
around  them— if  there  are  stafT  people  and  other  young  people  who 
truly  care  and  show  their  caring  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  who 
build  a  relationship  which  is  so  committed  to  the  development  of 
the  young  person  that  that  young  person  feels  and  is  loved  and  is 
being  given  a  hand  toward  their  own  development  and  will  be 
given  a  hand  when  they  slip  and  fall;  again,  we  have  to  pick  people 
up  at  home,  we  have  to  let  people  drop  out  and  pull  them  back.  It 
is  a  long-term  commitment,  and  it  is  a  very  personal,  human  com- 
mitment; it  is  not  an  institutionalized  commitment. 

And  let  me  emphasize  again,  I  think  the  emphasis  on  education 
is  key  in  that,  because  all  the  young  people  do  want  to  reclaim 
their  education,  but  they  have  been  turned  off  by  it. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wenzler,  you  have  been  active  in  PIC,  and  of  course,  we 
have  heard  let's  expand  PIC,  which  I  agree  with.  But  my  question 
would  be  why  do  you  think  the  PIC  groups  or  JTPA  have  not 
really  dealt  with  this  particular  population? 

Mr.  Wenzler.  Well,  I  think  that  they  have  tried  to  deal  with 
that  population,  but  I  don't  think  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
armed  them  with  the  tools  to  deal  with  the  wide  range  of  problems 
that  these  young  people  have,  who  are  very  disadvantaged. 

I  know  there  has  been  some  criticism  of  the  system.  The  word 
that  is  always  used,  of  course,  is  "creaming",  which  I  have  always 
resented,  frankly,  because  people  trained  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  must  be  disadvantaged  or  they  could  not  be 
trained  under  the  Act. 

I  think  the  group  we  are  talking  about  here  today  is  a  very 
costly  group  to  serve,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  ever  was  intended  to  really  cope  with  that  problem. 
Madam  Chair. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Would  you  have  some  recommendations  on 
the  tools?  Your  ideas  presented  in  this  testimony  were  very  excel- 
lent. 

First  of  all,  what  tools  would  you  think  JTPA  would  need  to 
reach  out  to  this  group? 

Mr.  Wenzler.  Well,  I  hate  to  say  it,  but  it  would  need  more 
money.  I  v/ould  have  said  when  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
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was  first  enacted  that  to  throw  more  money  on  that  system  when 
those  of  us  m  the  private  sector  were  for  the  first  time  getting  in- 
volved m  job  training  for  the  disadvantaged  would  have  been  a 
very  big  mistake. 

I  think  now  the  system—at  least  those  PICs  which  have  been  rel- 
atively successful,  and  there  are  many  of  those— I  think  is  now 
ready  to  deal  with  maybe  more  money.  I  wouldn't  have  the  first 
clue  how  much  money  that  would  be,  but  I  do  think  that  is  one  of 
the  problems. 

Senator  Mikulski.  What  you  a -e  saying  is  the  more  difficult  the 
population,  the  more  resources  it  takes  to  reach  the  population. 

Mr.  Wenzler.  I  think  that  is  certain^^'  a  fair  statement. 

Senator  Mikulski.  And  it  is  just  not  good  coordination  and  com- 
munication and  cooperation. 

Mr.  Wenzler.  Well,  that  is  all  very  necessary,  of  course,  but  it's 
not  just  that. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you.  Again,  your  testimony  is  excel- 

^  I  have  to  say  when  JTPA  was  first  passed,  I  was  a  little  suspi- 
cious. You  know,  we  bagged  CETA,  and  was  it  just  going  to  be  an 
organizational  structure.  But  I  must  say,  I  think  JTPA,  particular- 
ly through  the  PIC  Councils,  has  done  more  than  those  of  us  who 
onginally  had  reservations  about  it  thought,  and  I  think  the 
amount  of  effort  that  has  been  put  in  by  the  private  sector  and  the 
expertise  offered  to  the  human  services  community  has  really  been 
outstanding.  And  in  turn,  I  think  the  business  communities  learn  a 
lot  from  the  human  services,  that  it  just  wasn't  a  bunch  of  bureau- 
crats who  were  bungling,  and  if  they  had  a  little  bit  more  business 
know-how,  they  could  just  get  on  with  it.  I  think  everybody  has 
learned  from  each  other,  and  I  know  my  community  and  my  State 
have  really  benefited  through  JTPA. 

Mr.  Wenzler.  I  certainly  learned  an  awful  lot,  myself.  I  will  say 
that  we  did  break  down  some  of  the  bureaucracy  initially.  There 
was  some  of  that  in  my  situation. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Oh,  believe  me,  bureaucracies  are  harder  to 
^Jj?  1       empires.  Empires,  you  have  just  got  one  emperor. 

Ms.  Me' man,  your  testimony  again  has  been  quite  comprehen- 
sive.  1  do  not  have  any  questions  except  one.  Throughout  this  testi- 
mony today,  we  have  heard  about  high-risk  men  and  at-risk  men. 
ihat  IS  also  one  of  the  focal  points  of  this  activity.  My  question  to 
you  IS  tell  me  about  the  at-risk  women,  and  would  this  program  in 
any  way  benefit  them— or  are  there  only  at-risk  men? 

iVls.  Edelman.  Oh,  no.  There  are  at-risk  women  and  men.  But  I 
guess,  particularly  in  our  teen  pregnancy  effort,  we  have  acted  as  if 
It  IS  solely  a  girls  problem,  and  we  have  forgotten  those  boys.  And 
many  of  them  have  the  same  problems  and  certainly  the  same  re- 
^0  healthy  family  formation  and  to  parenting  respon- 
sibilities. So  that  emphasis  has  been  more  a  reaction  to  the  public 
perception  that  family  responsibility  and  support  is  solelv  a 
women  s  issue.  ^ 

But  I  would  just  emphasize  that  both  young  men  and  young  men 
are  at  risk.  Indeed,  because  young  women  st.'Jl  do  bear  a  dispropor^ 
tionate  share  of  childbearing  responsibilities  and  family  responsi- 
bilities, it  is  even  more  in?oortanfc  that  we  target  a  significant 
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share  of  whatever  we  are  doing  in  terms  of  basic  skills  develop- 
ment and  dropout  prevention  and  retraining  th  a  who  have  al- 
ready dropped  out  of  school  and  getting  them  back  into  school  and 
giving  them  the  training  that  they  need  to  support  their  babies  to 
young  women.  As  we  know,  those  young  women  who  are  trying  to 
raise  children  in  single-parent  households  already  have  a  hard 
time  earning  a  decent  wage  in  this  Nation.  And  out  of  the  500,000 
teens  who  have  babies  every  year,  an  overwhelming  majority  have 
not  finished  high  school,  and  many  of  them  have  not  even  complet- 
ed ninth  grade. 

So  for  the  sake  of  two  generations  of  children,  we  have  got  to  pay 
attention  to  girls  as  well  as  to  boys  in  our  training  and  employ- 
ment efforts. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you.  Wonld  you  say  that  the  Metz- 
enbaum-Specter  legislation,  because  it  is  targeted  to  primarily  but 
not  solely  young  men,  really  is  a  way  of  dealing  with  teenage  preg- 
nancy the  v/ay  Ms.  Stoneman  has  talked  about  these  things? 

Ms.  Edelman.  Oh,  absolutely,  because  as  you  have  heard  me  say 
more  and  more,  the  key  to  teenage  pregnancy  prevention,  particu- 
larly with  disadvantaged  youth,  is  providing  them  with  positive  life 
options.  You  can't  just  tell  them  fc  say  no;  you  have  got  to  put 
something  better  in  place.  You  have  got  to  give  them  hope.  You 
have  got  to  give  them  a  sense  of  a  future  worth  v/aiting  for.  You 
have  got  to  tell  them  if  they  wait  and  stay  in  school,  and  you  give 
them  a  decent  education,  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  job  out  there. 

So  this  is  absolutely  crucial,  and  I  really  appreciate  your  doing  it. 
I  hope  the  YES  Act  can  get  enacted  quickly.  I  hope  it  can  increase 
and  expand.  But  it  is  long  overdue. 

Senator  Mikulski.  I  am  going  to  thank  the  panel  for  their  very 
wise  and  informative  testimony. 

I  want  to  also  note  that  Senator  Paul  Simon  asked  me  to  thank 
each  and  every  one  of  you.  He  has  an  opening  statement  that  will 
go  in  the  record.  I  want  to  thank  the  Simon  staff  for  organizing 
this.  I  think  we  have  got  a  lot  of  good  ideas  to  pursue  on  this  par- 
ticular legislation  as  well  as  the  at-risk  population. 

Also  the  testimony  given,  for  example,  by  you,  Ms.  Stoneman, 
raising  the  issue  of  drugs— I  think  we  have  got  to  get  drugs  back 
on  the  front  burner.  It  was  a  very  important  campaign  issue  18 
months  ago;  a  lot  of  hoopla.  And  I  am  concerned  that  it  is  really 
killing  our  community.  Drugs  corrode,  and  drugs  corrupt  and  can 
destroy  us.  And  the  best  programs  in  the  world,  if  the  highest-paid 
person  in  the  community  is  the  drug  dealer,  and  the  kids  want  to 
be  entrepreneurs,  they  have  already  started  small  businesses. 

(y),  thank  you. 

Senator  Metizenbaum.  I  want  to  thank  yo...  Madam  Chairman, 
for  conducting  this  hearing.  I  think  it  was  a  good  hearing.  Your 
commitment  and  your  concern  are  much  appreciated  by  all  of  us. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  ycu.  Senator. 

Ms.  Stoneman.  May  I  say  one  more  thing.  Madam  Chairman, 
just  to  the  point  of  hope;  that  hope  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  our  com- 
munities at  this  moment.  And  if  you  ask  young  people  how  they 
think  it  will  be  in  ten  years,  they  think  it  will  be  worse.  And  it  was 
not  like  that  10  years  ago  or  20  years  ago. 

So,  thank  you  again  for  taking  the  initiative. 
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Senator  Mikulski.  Thank  you. 

The  Subcommittee  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:00  p.m.,  the  Subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 


YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  UNDER  TITLE  II  OF  THE 
JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  27,  1988 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Productivity, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC, 

The  subcommittee  convened,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:00  p.m.,  in 
room  SD-430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Paul  Simon 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Simon. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  SIMON 
Senator  Simon.  The  Subcommittee  hearing  will  come  to  order. 
I  have  a  statement  I  will  enter  in  the  record  and  not  read  at  this 
point. 

Wa  are  here  to  discuss  what  happen::  to  young  people  who  fall 
between  the  cracks.  There  has  been  some  attention,  not  enough  at- 
tention, paid  to  those  who  drop  out.  We  are  going  to  have  to  pay  a 
lot  more  attention  to  that.  There  is  attention  paid  to  those  who  go 
on  to  college.  There  is  not  enough  attention  paid  to  those  who 
finish  high  school  but  do  not  go  on  for  postsecondary  education. 
^  Just  recently,  there  have  been  two  recent  reports,  "The  Fourth 
R :  Work  Force  Readiness"  and  "The  Forgotten  Half:  Non-College 
Youth  in  America",  excellent  reports,  that  have  really  focused  on 
where  we  are  and  what  we  ought  to  be  doing. 

One-half  of  our  high  school  students  finish  high  school  knowing 
they  will  be  given  an  added  chance  to  further  their  education  and 
sharpen  their  skills.  But  the  other  half,  we  really  have  largely  ig- 
nored. And  here,  let  me  also  pay  tribute  to  the  proprietary  schools, 
the  for-profit  schools,  that  have  paid  more  attention  to  this  area 
than  I  think  a  lot  of  the  other  schools  that— and  I  do  not  mean  this 
disrespectfully  of  the  colleges  since  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  working  on 
their  efforts— but  the  proprietary  schools  really  have  zeroed  in  on 
much  of  this  population  in  a  way  that  some  of  our  traditional 
schools  have  not. 

The  trend  lines  show  decreasing  demand  for  unskilled  labor,  and 
that  trend  line  is  not  going  to  change,  and  the  other  trend  line 
shows  an  increasing  pool  of  unskilled  labor  that  is  not  going  to 
change  dramatically;  it  will  change  some.  By  the  year  2000,  em- 
ployment in  professional  and  managerial  jobs  will  increase  by  5.2 
million,  while  labor  positions  will  increase  by  only  1.3  million  jobs. 
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One  very  fundamental  question  we  also  have  to  face  is  whether 
we  try  to  revive  the  manufacturing  sector  of  our  economy.  That  is 
going  to  have  a  major  impact  on  a  lot  of  the  young  people  we  are 
talking  about  here  today.  My  own  feeling  is  we  have  accepted  a 
little  too  easily  the  idea  that  we  are  becoming  a  service  economy 
and  an  information  economy. 

Minorities  will  account  for  roughly  57  percent  of  the  labor  force 
growth  from  1986  to  the  year  2000.  Minorities  currently  comprise 
about  18  percent  of  the  work  force,  and  by  the  year  2000  will  coni- 
prise  about  29  percent.  And  if  you  add  women  to  the  number  of  mi- 
norities, 80  percent  of  the  labor  force  growth  by  the  year  2000  will 
be  from  those  sources. 

I  will  also  include  in  the  record  at  this  point  two  articles  on  this 
issue.  One  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post,  Bill  Raspberry's 
column  entitled,  "The  Forgotten  Half;  and  the  other,  Al  Shanker's 
column  in  the  New  York  Times,  titled,  "Remembering  the  'Forgot- 
ten Half 

I  will  also  insert  into  the  record  a  statement  by  Senator  Howard 
Metzenbaum  on  this  subject. 

[The  full  text  of  Senator  Simon's  opening  statement,  the  articles 
referred  to,  and  Senator  Metzenbaum's  prepared  statement  follow:] 
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OPENING  STATKHEHT  ?0R  SENATOR  PAUL  SIMON  (D-IL) 
HEARING  ON  THE  rOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  SCHOoL- TO-W^^ilK  TRANSITION 
SUBCOMMITTEEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
APRIL  27,  1988 


GOOD  AFTERNOON.  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
BEGINS  HEARINGS  TODAY  ON  THE  WHOLE  QUESTION  OP  rOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  MAKING  THE  TRAKSITTON  PROM  HIGH  SCHOOL  TO  THE  WORKPLACE  FOR 
THOSE  STUDENTS  WHO  ELECT  NOT  TO  ATTEND  COLLEGE.     OUR  FEDERAL 
POLICIES  IN  EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  AHD  TRAINING  INCREASINGLY 
FOCUS  ATTENTION  ON  THE  TWO  EXTREMES  —  THOSE  WHO  DROP  OUT  AND 
THOSE  WHO  GO  OS  TO  COLLEGE.     LITTLE  ATTENTION  IS  PAID  TO  THE  VAST 
MAJORITY  OF  STUDENTS  WHO  DO  NEITHER. 

THIS  HEARING  HAS  BEEN  SCHEDULED  TO  DISCUSS  THOSE  WHO  FALL  BETWEEN 
THESE  TWO  EXTREMES.     I  PLAN  TO  DISCUSS  THE  WORKFORCE  READINESS  OF 
THESE  NON-COLLBGE  BOUND  YOUTH,  AND  PARTICULARLY  FOCUS  ON  TWO 
RECENT  REPORTS         THE  FOURTH  R;     WORKFORCE  READINESS  AND  THE 
FORGOTTEN  HALF;     NON-COLLEGE  YOUTH  IN  AMErTca:     SEVERAL  OF~OUR 
WITNESSES  TODAY  WILL  ALSO  BE  TESTIFYING  ON  VARIOUS  SCHOOL-TO-WORK 
TRANSITION  PROGRAMS  IN  WHICH  THEY  ARE  INVOLVED. 

ONE-HALF  OF  OUR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  FINISH  HIG  »  SCHOOL  K>iCViNC 
THEY  WILL  BE  GIVEN  AN  ADDED  CHANCE  TO  FURTHER  THEIR  EDUCATION  AND 
SHARPEN  THEIR  SKILLS.     BUT,   POR  THE  OTHER  ONE-HALF,  WE  J)0  VERV 
LITTLE.     WHEN  THESE  STUDENTS  LEAVE  HIGH  SCHOOL  -  WITH  Oil  WI'»*HOUT 
A  DIPLOMA  -  THEY  ARE  ESSENTIALLY  ON  THEIR  OWN.     ONE  OF  THE 
REPORTS  I  JUSr  REFERRED  TO  HAS  APTLY  LABELED  THESE  CHILDREN  "THE 
FORGOTTEN  HALF."     THEY  HAVE  FEW  SECOND  CHANCES  -  AND,   YET,  MANY 
DO  NEED  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  OR  EDUCATION  TO  GET  STARTED  IN  A 
CAREER.     THESE  ARE  ARE  THE  YOUTH  I'HAT  WE  ARE  HERE  TO  DISCUSS. 

OUR  ECONt'HY  IS  FACING  TWO  HUMAN  3S0UUCE  TREND  LINES  -  THE  SUPPLY 
OF  UNSKILLED  AND  UNEDUCATED  LABOR  IS  INCREASING.  WHILE  THE  DEMAND 
FOR  UNSKILLED  LABOR  IS  DE^^INING.  BY  THE  TEAR  2000,  EMPLOYMENT — 
IN  PROFESSIONAL  AND  MANAGfJR^AL  JOBS  WILL  INCREASE  BY  5.2  MILLION, 
WHILE  LABORER  POSITIONS  WILL  GPOW  BY  ONLY  1  .3  MILLION  JOBS.  ONL^' 
10^  OF  THE  NEW  JOBS  CREATED  BY  1995  WILL  BE  IN  MANUFACTURING  — 
THE  REST  VILL  83  IN  THE  SERVICE  SECTOR. 

AT  THE  SAME  TIME  THAT  OUR  LABOR  FORCE  IS  GROWING  MORE  SLOWLY, 
(THE  POST-BABY  BOOM),   IT  IS  ALSO  MADE  UP  OF  MORE  WOMEN  AND 
MINORITIES.     BLACKS,  HISPANICS,   ASIANS,   AND  OTHEH  RAC'iJS  VILL 
ACCOUNT  FOR  ROUGHLY  57%  OF  THE  LABOR  FORCE  GROWTH  PROS  1986-2000. 
IF  WB  INCLUDE  WHITE  WOMEN,  THE  MINORITY  AND  FEMALS  SHARE  OF  LABOR 
FORCE  GPOWTH  WILL  EXCEED  B0%.     THESE  ARE  THE  SAMS  GROUPS  THAT 
HAVE  HISTORICALLY  BEEN  DISADVANTAGED.     IF  WE  WANT  A  SKILLED 
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COMPETITIVE  LABOR  PORCE,  VE  CAN  NO  LONGER  AFFORD  TO  IGNORE  THESE 
GROUPS,  NOR  CAK  VE  CONTINUE  TO  DISAD\ANTAGE  THEM.     VE  MUST  PL/.M 
TO  CONVERT  AN  EXPECTED  FLOOD  OF  UNSKILLED  LABOR  TO  A  SKILLED  ONS. 

VHILE  VE  VILL  BE  INCREASINGLY  PLACING  TOUGHER  DEMANDS  UPON  OUR 
FUTURE  VORKFORCE  —  ALMOST  ONE-HALF  OF  OUR  PRESENT  STUDENTS  ARE 
NOT  ATTENDING  COLLEGE.     AMD,  CURRENT  7R£SDS  TELL  US  THAT  LES^ 
THAN  30^  OF  TODAY'S  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  VILL  EVENTUALLY  GET  A 
COLLEGE  DEGREE.     VE  MUST  INCREASE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE  NON- 
COLLEGB  BOUND,   AND  VE  CANNOT  BEGIN  AFTER  THEY  HAVE  COMPLETED 
HIGH  SCHOOL  OR  DROPPED  OUT.     IT  IS  AN  ISSUE  OF  ECONOMICS  AND  OF 
FAIRNESS.     IF  THESE  YOUTH  ARE  UNEMPLOYED  OR  UNDEREMPLOYED,  THEY 
BECOME  AN  ECONOMIC  BURDEN  OPON  SOCIETY.     AND,    IT  IS  ONLY  FAIR  TO 
GIVB  THESE  YOUTH  A  SHARE  OF  RESOURCES,  VHEN  VE  SPEND  $112  BILLION 
A  YEAR  ON  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  COLL^'GE  BOUND. 

I  LOOK  FORVARD  TO  HEARING  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  OUR  VITNESSES  TODAY  ON 
THIS  IMPORTANT  ISt'UE.     I  VOULD  ALSO  LIKE  TO  INSERT  FOR  THE  RECORD 
TVO  RECENT  ARTICLES  ON  TKIS  ISSUE.     THE  FIRST  IS  A  VASHINGTON 
POST  ARTICLE  BY  VILLI AM  RASPBERRY  ENTITLED     THE  FORGOTTEN  HALF' 
AND"tHE  second  is  a  NSV  YORK  TIMES  ARTICLE  BY  ALBERT  SHANKER 
ENTITLED  **  REMEMBERING  THE  FORGOTTEN  HALF." 
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Wednesday.  Aran  20,  1988  A21 


Willvm  Raspberry 


'The  Forgotten  Half 


For  young  people  with  the  academic 
^nd  financial  resources,  the  after-hijji 
school  path  has  been  reduced  to  a 
routine:  get  into  the  best  college  your 
grades  and  finances  afford*  and 
then,  perhaps  after  a  graduate  degree, 
start  the  dimb  up  the  career  ladder* 

For  the  others,  the  path  is  a  good 
deal  rockier  find  a  job— usually  a  job 
with  no  career  laddtt — and  try  to  sur- 
vive until  y«/j  are  old  enough  for  an 
employer  to  take  you  seriously. 

Virtaliy  all  our  offidal  attention  has 
gone  to  the  first  group.  The  educatkm 
reform  movement  of  the  past  sevual 
years  has  taken  for  granted  that  every- 
body is  (or  ought  to  be)  gobiji  on  to 
college. 

The  William  T.  Grant  Foundation  is 
urging  a  harder,  more  synip&.>etic  Vxk 
at  the  forgotten  half —the  20  miUwn 
youngsters  aged  16  to  24  who  won't  be 
going  to  college. 

The  foundatwn,  in  the  interim  report 
of  its  Commisskxi  on  Work,  Family  and 
Citiaet)ship,  1988,  does  hot  discount 
the  impor^noe  of  college  educatkxi. 
But  it  does  argue  that  we  reed  to  do  far 
more,  acadenucaHy  and  vocatkmally, 
for  our  no(HX)Uege-bound  young  peo- 
ple. And  the  first  thing  we  shouki  do,  it 
says,  is  to  stop  thinking  of  these  yo;j:g» 
sters  as  predominantly  drtig-abusmg, 
crime-prone  and  irresponsible.  Some 
are;  most  aren't 

''While  many  youth  without  coOege 
education  are  succeesful  the  Commia- 
sxx)  is  concerned  that  a  large  £ractx» 
of  them  are  finding  it  harder  than  ever 
to  swim  against  an  economic  tide  that  is 
ftowing  against  them.  They  are  sedrnig 
jobs  they  cannot  find.  Their  work,  often 
on  a  part-time  b^  earns  too  little  to 
support  themseWes  or  a  toily.  They 
are  fkxmdering  in  their  efiorts  to  &)d  a 
place  for  thems^ves.  And  some  are 
losing  hope  that  they  have  much  of  a 
future." 

The  remedy  routinely  offered  by  aS 
except  the  vocatx»aMucatx»  profes- 
sknals  is:  coU^  But  at  the  report 
notes,  many  youngsters  who  are  capa* 
ble  of  earning  a  decent  living  are  not 
college  materia],  and  they  will  become 
less  so  to  the  extent  that  the  schools 
implement  the  tougher  standmis  ev* 
erybody  seems  to  be  urginjc 


So  what  shouW  u-e  do  for  *1he  forgot- 
ten half?  Strengthen  the  schools,  of 
course,  partKularly  by  providing  alter- 
natwe,  Lands-on,  learning  experiences 
and  job  preparatwo  for  young  people 
who  do  not  fit  the  coDege-bound  mold. 
But: 

•Students  may  work  hard  through 
the  12  grades  cf  school  may  compile 
» deTuate  records  and  may  graduate  in 
gocxJ  standing,  and  then:  teachers  may 
have  efifectwely  taught  them  the  bask 
skiDs,  Nevertliele«s,  they  are  still  Iikel> 
to  encounter  j^oblems  in  getting  start- 
ed in  a  producth^  career.  The  primar* 
problem  lies  with  the  economy,  and  the 
paths  for  youth  to  enter  it,  rather  than 
with  the  youth  themsehres." 

The  commisskxi  argties  fon 

■  "A  better  first  chance":  more  career- 
oriented  opportunities  with  better  pay 
and  more  chances,  in  school  and  out, 
for  skills  enhancement  "The  half  of  our 
youth  who  do  not  go  on  to  cdlege  have* 
a  right  to  be  aWe  to  compete  for  jobs 
that  are  adequate  in  numbers,  that 
o^fer  reisonabk;  wage  levek,  that  pn> 
vkle  heahh  insurance  and  other  essem 
tial  benefits,  that  offer  career  advance- 
ment in  return  for  diligence  aiuj 
competence,  and  that  provkle  continu* 
ing  educatk»al  opportunities  and  re- 
training benefits  if  they  are  displaced 
by  technok)gical  changed; 

■  Increased  alternatives  to  traditional 
schooling,  inckiding  an  expanded  Job 
Corpo  as  well  as  state  and  k)cal  job- 
iraining  programs; 

■  Greater  access  to  the  lifdong  learn- 
ing* programs  that  already  are  working 
well  for  aduhs  with  some  college  but 
that  Tiave  largely  bypassed  the  unem- 
pk)yed  and  under-enq)k)yed  bhie<olter 
work(*rs,  who  ntost  need  the  ftdded 
training." 

The  commassioo  does  not  underes- 
timu-*  the  vabe  of  college  trainkg; 
indeed,  it  argues  for  >  better  ^educated 
cttiienry  tp  meet  the  political,  oiltwal 
and  technological  re^toirements  of  the 
society.  But  its  emphasis  in  this  interim 
report  is  00  the  forgotten  half.^ 

'Our  economy,  na^ioaal  security,  and 
soda]  coheskn  facb  a  precarious  fiittane 
if  cur  natkxi  fails  to  devekip  now  the 
comprehensive  policies  tsd  program!: 
needed  to  nelp  all  youth." 
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WHERE  WE  STAND 


By  Albert  SMinKer.  Pretident 
AmeiiCin  F«<Jefation  ol  Teachrts' 


Two  Nattons'-20th  Century  Style 

Remembering  the  "Forgotten  Ha^P' 

Th«  colteie  fun^falsini  commerciil  lh*l  remindi  u»  lhal "»  niirwJ  b  » 
terrible  Ihint  to  w»«e-  ii  miinly  preichinj  to  the  converted. Thoofh 
each  and  every  college  In  the  country  ii  not  equally,  well  wpported. 
there's  no  doubt  *boutrlhe  American  publics  commitment  to  hiiher 
education.  Since  the  end  of  NVorld  War  11.  Hartinj  with  the  C.I.  Bill, 
support  in  a  variety  of  forms  has  led  to  a  huj e  expansion  of  colleje  lacil* 
itlet  and  soarinj enrollments.  Millions  have  gotten  deareei  who.  genera- 
lions  before,  would  never  have  dreamed  of  getting  advanced  educa.ion. 
A  college  degree  has  become  a  certified  part  of  ih«  American  Dream- 
Ihe  ticket  to  tconorrjc  succeu.  ,        ..  . 

But  whyl  about  thoit  who  don't  make  tt  to  college-the  youngjter* 
who  lanl  get  good  enough  grades  In  high  school  bcca;'se  all  along  itiey 
didnl  quite  fit  Into  the  traditional  schooling  system?  Or  who  have  skills 
and  intercits  that  areni  tapped  by  r  »e  traditional  acsiemfc  curriculum? 
Or  who.  for  financial  reasons,  can',  take  on  the  burij  'n  or  college  loans 
and  have  to  mak^  some  money  right  after  high  school? 

According  to  an  "interim"  report  jmt  rel:ased  by  the  Commiition 
on  Youth  and  America's  Future,  sponsored  by  the  WiUUm 
Foundation  and  chaired  by  Profetior  HaroU  Howe  11  of  the  Marvird 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  the  minds  that  we  re  actually  -Vasting 
are  mainly  among  the  approximately  20  million  16-10  24«year-oWs  who 
wont  go  beyond  high  school- with  or  wiihoui  a  diploma  ■   ^    .  . 

the  report.  The  Fortotien  Half:  Non-Collefe  Youih  tn  America 
deitroya  the  myth  that  >oung$ter»  who  aren't  roarini  succestes  in  school 
are  somehow  ''on  the  skWa* Though  problems  obviously  remain,  fewer 
are  dropping  out  of  school!  more  are  working.  Drug  ahuse  and  teensge 
pretnanciet  are  down,  and  even  aime  has  shown  some  decline. 

But  timet  are  tougher  than  ever  for  those  who  can  t  fit  into  the  tradi* 
tional  academic  moldln  the  past,  good  iob»  in  heavy  Industry  were  there 
for  those  who  didnl  go  on  to  college.  But  the  smoke  stack?  '•%ve  gone  to 
other  countries.  The  decline  in  many  unionized  industries  Itas  also  wiped 
ou  many  union  aoprenti.:eship  programs  that  trained  vaU  numtKrs  ol 
yount  adults  and  brouthi  them  Into  the  econoir.ic  mainilream.  What 
jobs  the. e  are  for  those  without  hJiher  academic  credentials  usually 
offer  a  severely  curtailed  standard  of  living.  Among  other  figures.  Thr 
f<wert//fn//«if/ points  out;  ...    .    ,  , 

•  "In  1986,  young  ma:es  ages  20-24  who  had  hich  school  dip'omai 
and  had  >oM  eirned  28  percent  leu  in  constant  dollars  than  the  com' 
parablegroupof  youth  in  1973.  ..K  ""is  f 


•  -High  school  dropouts  scUered  ^n  even  Urgcr  income  deelinc 
Those  20-24  years  old  who  were  employed  in  1986  earned  42  percent 
leu  in  conslint  dollars  than  the  i*me  group  in  1973  . 

O  "Lcssthan  half  of  these  young  men  120-24  years  old],  even  when 
employed,  eim  enough  to  support  a  family  of  three  above  the  poverty 
level  In  1985. 43.7  percent  of  all  young  mates  who  were  employed  had 
incomes  high  enough  to>upporl  a  three-pcrson  famity  above  the  j(K>vcrty 
level.  "This  represents  a  decline  from  about  60  percent  in  197.*. 

Our  country  has  made  a  huge  and  ncccsury  invcMment  in  reform- 
ing our  schools.  But  the  raising  of  standards,  while  vitally  important,  h4^ 
lariely  bypassed  the  youngsters  hoi  cut  in  the  traditional  academic  mold 
More  of  the  tame  education  dose  dosnl  work  for  everyone.  Wh^t  we  vc 
done  i\  to  penalize  those  who  don't  learn  m  the  traditional  way*  Thr 
Forgoiieii  Half  makes  a  strong  case  that  social  equity  and  national  inter, 
ctt  demand  that  we  make  an  equal  investment  in  our  children  who  arc 
not  college  hound  right  after  high  ichool.  With  a  shrinking  work  force 
facing  us  in  the  next  generation,  we  can  t  waste  our  human  re*o»irccv 

The  report  Is  rich  in  ideas,  but  its  ewnllal  recommendation  k  ih.it 
wc  have  to  try  a  variety  of  new  ways  to  create  more  '♦hndges  to  better 
iobt  for  those  who  don't  talce  the  usual  academic  road  to  success,  ror 
example,  we  should  "show  more  flexibility  in  allowing  young  people 
over  aie  18  to  return  to  high  schoel  We  should  encourage  'dropping^n 
IS  well  as  trying  to  prevent  *droppingK>ul  *  Clo^r  collaboration  between 
secondary  schools  and  community  colleges  would  provide  alternative 
settings  for  older  returning  studerU  unlikely  to  function  well  in  a  regular 
high  school  classroom."  This  would  involve  a  -system  of  U  re  long  learn- 
ing that  .  Js  fair  to  non-college  youth.- 

This  -added  chance"  would  also  mean  expanding  programs  like 
-cooperative  education.'  interruhlps.  apprenticeship*.  pre«en>plQyme»  t 
training,  and  youth-operated  enteri^^iset**  and  more  "hands-on  method* 
olo*''**  in  vocational  eduration.  ,       .  , 

The  Forgoiirn  f^alf  also  calls  for  a  $5  biltion  increase  for  each  of 
the  next  10  years  in  federal  prowams  of  proven  effectiveness. 

•  "$1.5  biltion  added  to  Head  Start  would  serve  another  600.(V) 
children;  the  program  now  serves  450,000.  with  abou  81  percent  .,t  all 
eligible  ^-5  yearK)lds  remaining  unserved.  - ..  ... 

•  'H^he  Job  Corps  now  maintains  40 JOG  futt-year  traini  ig  slots. 
Adding  $200  million could  support  30-50  new  centers  »ri  almost 
19.000  additional  full  person-years  of  training 

•  -Adding  $1.5  oillion  to  the  Job  Training  Pattnership  Act  wotld 
serve  ud  to  500.000  additional  youth-thoi?  with  the  mo«  severe  deficits. 
The  JTPA  currently  serves  about  463,000  youths,  estimated  to  be  only 
five  percent  of  the  eligible  youth  population." 

Back  inthe  I9th  century,  Benjamin  Disraeli  eloquently  exposed  the 
injustice  of  Englar.d's  "two  nations**-the  rich  and  the  poor,  those  born 
to  wealth  and  privilege  and  those  doomed  to  labor  m  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity,  WeVe  made  remarkable  strides  In  our  society  in  eliminating  the 
barriers  of  class  and  race.  But  TAe  Fyrgotten  //u//  argues  that  if  we  per. 
sist  in  off.rint  only  one  road  to  academic  and  economic  success  well 
have  our  own  updated  "tv:o  nations"-the  educated  and  the  uneducated, 
with  the  tame  social  injusticet  that  existed  100  years  ago.  The  report 
reminds  us  that  our  highest  priority  has  to  be  to  make  our  nation  whole 

A  tttt  untU  eopy  of  TA/  rotttxttn  HaU  n  iviJiMc  from  »h«  T- 
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Statement  of  Senator  Howard  M.  Metzenbaxm  on  Youth  Employment 
bo^<re  the  Employment  and  Productivity  Subcommittee 


Hr.  Chairman— I  want  to  commend  you  and  the  members  of  this 
subcommittee  for  convening  this  hearing  on  tho  critical  problem 
of  youth  employmf^nt  and  the  need  to  improve  our  current  efforts 
to  ease  the  transition  from  the  classroom  to  the  workplace.  The 
key  element  in  our  efforts  to  compete  in  the  highly  technical, 
global  economy  is  a  skilled,  productive  workforce.  Today's 
students  are  tomorrow's  workers  and  we  are  in  danger  of  losing 
a  significant  portion  of  those  workers  because  we  Aro  not 
providing  them  with  adequate  skills  or  opportunities. 

As  you  know,  I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the  plight  of 
teenagers  and  young  adults  who  are  poor,  unskilled,  out-of -school 
and  with  little  or  no  work  experience.    There  is  no  safety  not 
for  these  young  people  and  they  are  no  longer  in  the  mainstream 
c£  our  society.    We  are  losing  an  increasing  number  of  these 
young  people  to  life  on  the  streets— to  drugs,  to  crime,  to 
alcohol,  to  hopelessness. 

That  is  why  I  introduced  the  Youth  Employment  Services  Act — 
the  "YES  Act"-oto  target  services  and  necessary  resources  to  this 
population  of  severely  disadvantaged  younc;  people.    The  YES  Act 
represents  an  important  first  stop  in  the  battle  to  reclaim  these 
young  people  co  help  give  them  a  chance  to  become  productive 
mombers  of  our  society.    This  subcommittee  already  has  held 
hearings  on  the  YES  Act  and  I  look  forw.srd  to  bringing  that  bill 
to  the  full  committee  soon. 

The  subject  of  tod^y'n  hearing  is  broader  than  the 
particular  goals  of  the  YES  Act  because  it  focuses  on  both  in- 
school  and  out-of -school  youth.  But  the  core  problem  is  still  the 
same — there  is  a  widening  gap  between  the  skills  possessed  by  our 
young  people  and  the  skills  necessary  to  survive  in  the 
workplace.    We  have  to  close  that  gap.    If  our  young  people  are 
not  ready  to  enter  the  workforce,  we  are  not  only  cheating  them, 
but  we  are  hurting  our  economy  for  years  to  come. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  challengi  g  problems  facing 
Congress.    There  is  no  simple  answer,  though  one  thing  is  clear — 
wc  need  a  strong  commitment  from  government,  business,  labor  and 
community  and  education  leaders  to  work  together  to  address  this 
problem.     I  am  encouraged  by  the  participation  of  the  business 
community  in  today's  hearing.    I  am  committed  to  helping  these 
young  people  and  I  am  eager  to  work  with  all  interested  parties 
to  insure  that  the  next  generation  of  American  workers  arc  ready 
to  do  the  job. 
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Senator  Simon.  Our  first  witness  is  the  distinguished  former 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  this  Nation,  Harold  Howe,  II, 
better-known  as  "Doc  Howe"  by  a  great  many  of  us  who  have  had 
the  chance  to  work  with  him.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  welcome  him. 
He  is  the  W.T.  Grant  Commission  Chair  and  Senior  Lecturer  of  tae 
Graduate  School  of  Education  at  Harvard. 

It  is  great  to  have  you  with  us.  My  note  says  you  are  accompa- 
nied by  Dr.  Samuel  Halperin,  and  I  see  Sam  Halperia  here,  so  we 
ought  to  ask  him  to  join  you  at  the  table.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have 
you  with  us. 

I  might  mention  to  Dr.  Howe  and  to  any  other  v  itnesses  that  we 
would  like  you  if  you  can  to  condense  your  comments  into  roughly 
five  minutes  so  we  can  get  into  questions  and  answers. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  HAROLD  HOWE  H,  W.T.  GRANT  COMMISSION 
CHAIR  AND  SENIOR  LECTURER,  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  EDU- 
CATION, HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  CAMBRIDGE,  MA,  ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY  DR.  SAMUEL  HALPERIN 

Dr.  Howe.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  good  to  be 
here. 

I,  as  you  say,  have  been  chairing  this  William  T.  Grant  Founda- 
tion Commission  on  Work,  Family  and  Citizenship.  Just  to  make 
sure  you  know  what  that  Commission  is  up  to,  it  is  the  crowd  that 
prepared  that  publication  you  referred  to  called  "The  Forgotten 
Half\ 

We  are  in  midstream  on  a  study  of  American  youth.  We  \\'^^ 
come  up  with  another  report  about  next  November,  addressii 
youth  in  the  community  and  youth  in  the  family  in  the  Unite 
States.  So  we  are  about  halfway  through  our  work. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  sent  you  some  testimony,  and  rather  than 
read  that,  I  will  just  make  a  few  remarks  and  ask  you  to  put  that 
in  the  record. 

Senator  Simon.  Yes.  We  will  enter  the  full  testimony,  not  only 
yours,  but  of  the  other  witnesses  here  today,  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Howe.  Let  me  make  a  couple  of  general  observations,  and 
then  we  can  get  into  an  exchange  of  ideas. 

The  way  we  have  worked  with  this  group  is  to  try  to  find  out 
what  is  known  about  youth  In  America  and  particularly  about 
their  transition  to  work,  in  this  first  report  we  have  issued — what 
is  known  from  good  research,  what  is  known  from  responsible  ex- 
perimentation tha,  has  been  evaluated.  We  have  not  done  new  re- 
search. We  have  tried  to  find  out  whether  enough  is  known  to  sug- 
gest that  more  things  can  be  done  on  the  basis  of  the  knowledge  we 
already  have.  That  is  the  nature  of  our  exercise. 

T  would  simply  like  to  mention  very  briefly  a  few  of  our  findings. 
Firsc,  and  I  think  probably  most  important,  is  the  fact  that  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  people  who  are  18  tO  24  years  old  in  the  United 
States  has  steadily  deteriorated  since  the  early  1970s.  I  don't  care 
what  category  you  use,  whether  it  is  their  average  salary  in  real 
dollars,  whether  it  is  the  extend  of  employment,  whether  it  :s  the 
degree  of  unemployment,  whether  it  is  the  quality  of  the  jobs  they 
have,  whether  it  is  the  kind  of  jobs  that  have  some  health  insur- 
ance and  other  things  connected  to  them  or  don't  ha.e  those 
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things— whatever  measure  you  use,  this  group  of  people  in  Ameri- 
can society  is  a  lot  worse  off  today  than  they  were  in  1973. 

There  has  been  a  regular  erosion  over  that  period  of  time.  More 
than  that,  there  seems  to  be  a  process  of  continuing  erosion.  It  isn't 
a  phenomenon  that  we  think  is  over  with;  it  is.going  onward. 
^  Now,  taking  t^at,  if  you  will,  as  a  fact,  we  have  several  observa- 
tions about  efforts  to  do  something  about  ic.  One  is  that  the  school 
reform  movement  in  the  United  States,  which  has  been  fairly  well 
in  the  headlines  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  has  not  taken  this  set 
of  circumstances  head-on.  It  has  been  interested  in  dropouts,  it  has 
been  interested  in  making  youngsters  more  successful  in  school, 
but  a  great  deal  of  the  reform  that  has  been  suggested  in  that 
school  reform  movement  applies  more  to  the  kids  who  are  going  to 
college  than  the  kids  who  are  not.  And  the  programs  that  this 
country  has  had  to  serve  the  kids  who  aren't  going  to  college  and 
who  come,  many  of  them,  from  poor  families,  have  eroded  during 
that  period. 

So  that  we  find  the  situation  in  schools  adapting  themselves  to 
better  service  of  this  group  of  young  people  is  one  that  needs  seri- 
ous attention  and  is  not  getting  it. 

Another  general  observation  is  that  if  you  walk  around  the  coun- 
try as  we  have  and  look  at  experiments  that  are  going  on  today, 
you  find  a  very  interesting  set  of  activities  which  we  have  called 
the  "second  chance  education"  movement— that  is,  people  who 
have  left  school,  usually  as  dropouts,  sometimes  as  people  who 
have  finished  high  school  but  haven't  learned  anything  there.  And 
there  is  a  lot  of  activity  of,  I  would  say,  a  disorganized  kind  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  not  systematic  from  State  to  State  or  across  the 
country,  that  offers  youngsters  the  chance  to  improve  their  learn- 
ing skills  and  to  upgrade  their  job  skills  and  get  into  the  job 
market  in  some  constructive  way. 

Of  course,  there  is  Federal  legislation  that  leads  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  serves  a  limited  number  of  the  people  who  need  to  be 
served. 

We  think  that  whole  question  of  "second  chance"  efforts  on 
behalf  of  kids  needs  a  big  move  forward  and  a  more  systematic 
kind  of  treatment  than  it  is  getting. 

Then,  we  simply  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
number  of  successful  national  programs  that  have  been  proved  suc- 
cessful by  valid  research.  Among  them  are  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram; the  Ch'^ipter  I  Program,  with  which  most  school  people  are 
familiar;  the  Job  Corps;  the  JTPA  enterprise  has  many  elements  of 
success,  but  in  our  view  needs  some  changes.  And  we  think  that 
rather  than  trying  to  start  initiatives  on  behalf  of  this  group  of 
young  people  with  serious  troubles,  to  start  new  things,  we  think  it 
would  be  a  better  idea  to  begin  by  using  the  old  things  that  we 
know  how  to  do  and  do  well.  Most  of  those  things  I  listed  can  be 
maybe  changed  in  minor  ways  but  need  more  than  anything  else 
additional  funding.  For  example.  Head  Start  has,  I  think,  if  I  recall 
the  numbers  correctly,  about  18  or  20  percent  service  to  eligible 
students,  and  it  is  a  very  productive  enterprise. 

We  have  made  suggestions  in  this  document  that  reach  into 
changes  the  business  world  might  institute,  changes  that  communi- 
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ties  might  iiistitute,  changes  that  States  might  institute.  I  won't  try 
to  go  into  detail  on  those  matters. 

So  I  would  just  simply  toss  out  these  three  or  four  major  points 
as  a  way  to  get  us  started. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Howe  follows:] 
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-  Tft^fclmony  of  Harold  Hovfr  TT,  April  21,  1988 

-  Before  the  U«  S,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Productivity  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

-  Senator  Paul  Simon  of  Illinois,  Chairman 


Hr»  Chairman: 

I  am  currently  chairing  the  William  T«  Grant  Foundation 
Commission  on  Work,  Family  and  Citizenship,  a  gzoup  appointed  by 
the  Foundation's  trustees  In  October  1986  to  study  >3Uth  In  the 
United  States.     In  appearing  before  you  today,  I  speak  on  behalf 
o£  a  group  of  nineteen  Americans  from  both  major  political 
parties  and  residing  In  twelve  states*    Ve  come  from  diverse 
experiences  ar  *  backgrounds.  Including  the  worlds  of  business  and 
finance,  public  service,  religion,  university  administration  ?.nd 
scholarship, ^organized  labor,  social  science,  philanthropy, 
medicine,  education,  and  the  law.    Attached  to  my  testimony  you 
will  find  a  paper  with  the  heading  **Hajor  Conclusions."  Its 
final  page  lists  the  members  of  the  Commission  and  its  staff. 

In  January  of  1988  our  Commission  Issued  a  report  entitled, 
Thft  Forgotten  H;ilf !     Won-College  Youth  in  America!  An  Tnterlra 
R<>pftrt  on  thfr  Rrhool  to  Work  Transition.    This  report  calls 
attention  to  the  approximately  20  million  16-24  year-old  who  are 
not  likely  to  embark  upon  a  college  education. 

They  finish  their  formal  education  when  they  leave  high 
school,  with  or  without  a  diploma.    Yet,  they,  too,  aspire  to 
succeed,  to  find  a  niche  in  the  workplace  where  they  can  make  a 
living,  raise  a  family,  and  earn  respect  in  the  community* 
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These  young  people  face  a  series  of  high  hui^ules  in  their 
search  for  a  rewarding  career.    Lacking  a  college  credential, 
they  are  increasingly  locked  out  of  most  high-salaried 
occupations . 

The  50  percent  of  young  Americans  who  go  to  work  after  high 
school  rather  than  enter  advanced  education  ax^  short-changed  by 
both  public  policy  and  private  initiatives  as  they  try  to 
establish  themselves  in  cur  economic  system.    On  average  they 
flounder  for  from  four  to  six  years  in  low-paying  jobs  without 
career  opportunities.    They  tend  to  miss  out  on  health  insurance 
and  other  benefits  and  to  receive  inadequate  earnings  to  start  a 
family  or  even  to  live  independently. 

Moreover,  stable,  well-paying  jobs  -which  do  not  require 
advanced  training  are  rapidly  disappearing.    Between  1979  and 
1985,  the  United  States  suffered  a  net  loss  of  1.7  million 
manufacturing  jobs.    A  fast-changing  economy  has  produced 
millions  of  new  jobs  in  the  service  and  retail  sectors,  but  with 
wages  at  only  half  the  level  of  a  typical  manufacturing  job» 
Fields  such  as  transportation,  communications,  utilities, 
government,  and  agriculture  once  offered  steady  employment  to 
millions  of  young  high  school  graduates,  but  no  longer  to  the 
rfame  degree.    The  plight  of  the  "forgotten  half,"  never  easy,  has 
become  alarming.    This  nation  may  face  a  future  divided  not  along 
lines  of  race  or  geography,  but  rather  of  education.    A  highly 
competitive,  technological  economy  can  offe    prosperity  to  those 
with  advanced  skills,  while  the  trend  for  those  with  less 
education  is  to  scramble  for  unsteady,  part-time,  low-paying 
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Non-college  youth  need  help  in  moving  from  school  to  a 
career,  help  that  is  often  not  available.    Taxpayers,  private 
donors,  and  parents  gladly  pay  their  share  of  the  more  than 
$10,000  per  year  cost  of  sending  a  student  to  college.  They 
point  with  pride  to  their  colleges  and  universities  and  voice 
their  support  for  this  public  and  private  spending  as  an 
investment  in  the  future.    But  for  non-college  bound  youth-  no 
such  spirit  of  pride  spurs  an  equal  investment  in  their  future. 
For  the  most  part,  these  young  people  are  left  to  make  it  on 
their  own. 

The  right  changes  in  education  can  make  schools  more 
successful  than  they  are  for  disadvantaged  youth;  a  system  of 
"adied  chance"  education  is  needed  for  dropouts,  built  upon 
successful  demonstration  projects  that  already  exists;  and  youth 
corps  activities  can  be  expanded  based  on  models  that  work. 
Mentoring  relationships  for  you  j  people  can  encourage  them  to 
succeed  by  filling  gaps  in  their  lives  left  by  both  parents 
working  or  by  the  growing  number  of  single  parent  families. 
Successful  federal  programs  should  be  expanded  1      nclude  more  of 
the  children  and  youth  they  have  been  shown  to  serve  effectively. 
It  is  long  past  the  time  that  Head  Start's  budget  should  limit  it 
to  less  than  twenty  percent  of  eligible  children  with  poverty 
backgrounds. 

If  all  these  initiatives  and  many  others  spelled  out  in  our 
Intei'iro  Report  were  launched  today,  the  job  prospects  for  young 
American  high  school  graduates  would  irrprove  to  some  extent.  But 
roaiiy  high  school  graduates  with  good  records  would  still  face  low 
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earnings  and  jobs  without  a  futu!Le.    Some  would  be  une^ployt- 
The  culprit  would  be  neither  the  youth  theniselves  nor  the  schooir 
that  serve  them,  but  rather  the  job  market  they  confront. 

Our  economy  has  been  through  some  wrenching  changes  in  the 
last  IS  or  20  years,  and  young  workers  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
them-    These  changes  have  lowered  the  wages  and  redistributed 
work  opportunities.    The  evidence  juggests  that  the  assertions  of 
our  current  school  reform  movement  arc  overblown  when  it  argues 
that  if  young  people  v.ould  only  succeed  in  school,  their  economic 
futures  would  be  promising-    Consider  the  following  points: 

*  In  1985  less  than  4  out  of  10  male  high  school  graduc -es 
under  20  found  employment  in  stable,  high  wage  occupations 
as  compared  to  nearly  6  in  10  in  1968. 

*  Manufacturir  '  employment  for  males  '"nder  20  fell  by  half 
from  44  percent  to  22  percent  between  1973  and  1986. 

*  Jobs  for  young  workers  tod?-  tend  to  be  in  the  service 
sector  of  the  economy  and  pay  about  half  the  real  wages  of 
the  jobs  lost  to  them  in  manufacturing. 

*  Between  1973  and  1985,  the  real  earnings  of  all  .oung 
males  fell  by  an  average  of  25.8  percent-    Some  subgroups, 
like  black  drvypou*"^.   earned  60  percent  less  in  inflation- 
adjusted  dollars  than  their  counterparts  13  years  earlier. 

Our  TP*''*^^"^  Report  recommen-s  concrete  actions  to 
communities,  families,  -employers,  and  grvernraents  for  better 
service  to  Amc-'wa's  youth.    Sustained  attention  to  a  number  of 
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goals  is  required  from  parents,  employers,  trade  unions^^ 
educators,  churches,  youth-serving  agencies,  com^nunity  leaders 
•   and  local,  state,  and  national  authorities: 

1.  Helping  Americans  understand  the  needs  of  youth. 

2.  Offering  better-paid  jobs  with  a  clear  path  of  promotion 
to  more  youth  substantially  earlier  in  their  working 
lives. 

3.  Making  schools  and  other  sources  o£  learning  more 
flexible,  both  in  the  ways  they  teach  and  in  tSieir 
organizational  patterns,  while  preserving  a  challenging 
core  of  common  learning. 

A,    Taking  advantage  of  the  extensive  knowledge  we  now  have 
of  model  programs  that  motivate  young  people  and 
encourage  school  success. 

5.  Expanding  opportunities  for  youth  to  serve  their 
community,  with  sponsorship  from  local,  state,  and 
private  sources » 

6.  Emphasizing  the  need  of  youth  for  supportive  adult 
relationships  ii.    ne  teen  years » 

7.  Enlisting  the  balanced  participation  of  all  potential 
sources  of  public  and  private  funding  to  accomplish  this, 
adding  at  least  15  billion  in  each  of  the  next  ten  years 
to  expand  successful  federal  programs,  along  wi.:h  the  tax 
provisions  to  pay  for  It. 
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In  our  work  we  have  touched  upon  the  widely  trumpeted 
aberrations  cf  youth  —  delinquency,  drugs,  dropping  out  of 
schools.  Irresponsibility  about  sex,  teen  suicide.    While  agreeing 
that  all  of  these  . behaviors  require  attention,  we  see  them  mere  as 
symptoms  of  frustration  with  the  job  market,  of  the  decline  In 
rewarding  contacts  with  adults,  of  change  In  the  attitudes  and 
habits  of  parents,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances. 

Our  overall  stance  about  American  youth  Is  optimistic.  A 
large  proportion  succeed  In  becoming  mature  and  responsible 
adults.    We  think  that  a  generalJv  negative  view  of  youth  Is 
unwarranted  and  overindulged  in  by  too  many  adults,  so  that  It 
Inhibits  communication  between  adults  and  youth.    At  the  same 
time,  there  are  significant  problems  that  must  be  faced  if  such 
optimism  is  to  remain  alive.    The  .-^air  task  in  that  endeavor  is  a 
dual  one  of  opening  job  opportunities  for  youth  while  youth 
prepares  Itself  for  better  work.    These  two  efforts  must  go  hand 
Ir  hand  if  wc  are  to  enter  the  next  century  as  a  society  that 
truly  works. 

Hr.  Chairman,  you  already  have  copies  of  the  Fotyntten  Half. 
We  ^•o»ild  like  to  ask  your  permission  to  submit  tc  your  Committee 
additional  materials  for  its  record  that  are  relevant  to  your 
Inquiry.    Ve  will  issue  in  the  fall  of  1988  another  report  on  the 
situation  of  youth  in  their  families  and  communities,  and  we 
shall  provide  you  vlth  that  study  a?  soon  as  it  is  available. 

Thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  here.    I  would  be  glaJ 
to  answer  ar.^  questions  from  members  of  the  Committee. 
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YOUTH  AND  AMERICA'S  FUTURL 

THE  WILLIAM  T.  GRANT  FOi.'NDATlO.\ 
COMMISSION  ON  WORK.  FAMILY  fiND  CITIZENSm- 


MAJOR  CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE  FORGOTTEN  HALF; 
NON-COLLEGE  YOUTH  f  J  AMFPirA 

The  I9'membef  Commission  on  Youth  sod  America's  Future  concludes  that: 
0  Today's  youth  arc  not  a  generation  on  the  skids.  Most  are  making  it. 
even  rhough  the  economic  '  'c  is  flowing  against  them.  They  are  staying 
in  school  longer,  and  fewer  are  dropping  out  u- "ore  completing  high 
schoo!  Most  are  working,  at  least  part-time.  Fewer  girls  are  having 
babies  in  their  teens,  and  drug  use,  though  stil!  high,  is  down  from  what 
it  was  in  the  1970s. 

0  Fcv  young  >,cop!e  can  find  fu.  ic  jobs  with  wages  high  enough  to 
support  a  family.  Young  males  ages  20-24  who  had  high  school  diplomas 
and  Jobs  .n  1986  earned  28  percent  Uss  th  -»  the  comparable  group  of 
youth  in  1973.  The  income  decline  for  high  school  drop-outs  during  the 
same  perivd  was  even  worse  --  42  percent  in  constant  dollars.  Only  43.7 
percent  of  young  males  had  incomes  in  1985  high  enough  to  support  a 
family  of  three  above  the  poverty  level. 

•  The  many  ^school  reform"  reports  of  the  1980s  have  often  recommended 
more  of  the  same  for  all  students.  Though  all  young  people  can  benefit 
from  a  challenging  program,  not  all  learn  best  through  books  and 
lectures  Young  people  learn  in  different  ways,  and  the  Commission  urges 
schools  to  offer  more  flexibility  in  the  wa>i  and  p.  .ces  that  students  are 
taught. 

The  barriers  between  school  and  work  must  be  eliminated.  Young  people 

whf  will  iot  attend  college  need  to  be  exposed  to  various  occupations  so 

they  cai.  .  »rn  abou:  work  and  ?bout  themselves.    High  schools  need  to 

forge  Jnks  with  business  and  government  to  give  youth  a  careful  look  at 

ICXDl  ConnecHcut  Avenue.  N.W.,  S'lHe  301.  WasN'^toa  D.C  200364541 
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the  work  world. 

Schools  should  encourage  'dropping  in'  as  well  as  ir\ing  W  prc\er.: 
•dropping  out.'  Many  young  people  realize  the  value  of  school  onl>  after 
^ey  have,  and  school  officials  need  to  welcome  the.Ti  back  to  continue 
their  forma!  schooling.  Many  states  rr.sy  need  to  change  their  education 
laws  and  practices  to  rcenroll  students  who  are  over  age  18. 
Business  leaders  n^ed  to  give  youn'*  people  who  are  out  of  high  school 
the  opportunity  to  show  they  can  o  responsible  and  challenging  work. 
The  age  of  adolescence  and  supposed  immaturity  has  been  creeping 
upward,  to  the  particular  detriment  of  the  18  year-old  who  wants  to 
begin  a  career. 

Government  and  community  institutions  need  to  offer  a  variety  of  "added 
chance'  programs  for  youth  who  are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work.  The 
20  year-old  who  needs  more  training  and  help  in  finding  work  should  be 
just  as  entitled  to  assistance  as  the  20  year-old  who  is  enrolled  in  a 
publicly-funded  college  or  university. 

Many  programs  of  job  training  and  adult  education  have  been  shown  to 
be  effective  and  are  worthy  of  expansion.  The  last  two  decades  have 
seen  much  trial  anrJ  error  as  well  as  r  few  false  starts  in  job  training. 
The  Commission  believes  it  is  time  to  ust,  our  considerable  knowledge  and 
experience  to  build  job  training  i:nd  placement  opportunities  that  serve  all 
youth  v/ho  need  them. 

A  greater  investment  is  needed  in  basic  learning  for  disadvantaged 
«:ht1dren.  Recent  studies  have  confirmed  that  early  school  failure  often 
leads  to  trouble  in  later  yeak^,  while  otncr  studies  of  educational 
spending  iia*e  shown  that  the  earlier  the  investment,  the  higher  the  pay- 
off. 

Tht  federal  government  should  carry  its  fair  share  of  these  investments 
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in    the    future.       The    Commission    recommends    ir.cfS25:rf    zr,. . 
expenditures  on  proven  federal  programs  by  a  minimum  of  S5  biII:on  jr. 
each  of  the  next  ten  years,  paid  for  by  tax  increases  :f  necessary. 
Single  copies  of  the  full  report  are  available  without  charge  from.  Youth  and 
America's  Future.  1001  Connecticut  Ave..  NW,  Suite  301.  Washington.  D.C.  20036* 
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Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you  very,  very  much. 

How  does  the  population  shift  that  we  are  expected  to  experience 
in  this  country  going  to  impact  on  all  of  this?  We  are  going  to  have 
growth  in  the  over-65  population;  some  people  suggest,  a  problem 
in  having  enough  workers  before  too  long.  I  am  not  sure  that  that 
is  accurate  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  But  have  you  looked  at  the  pop- 
ulation shift  as  you  prepared  your  study? 

Dr.  Howe.  We  h-uve  looked  at  it,  but  not  in  major  depth.  I  would 
make  a  couple  of  obsen'ations  about  it.  One  is  that  there  are  going 
to  be  fewer  18  year-olds  appearing  for  a  period  of  about  ten  years; 
therefore,  some  possibility  of  scarcity  is  an  element  in  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  second  is,  as  an  offsetting  matter,  there  are  going  to  be  more 
women  continuing  to  go  to  work,  taking  what  jobs  are  available. 
That  is  a  long-term  trend;  it  hasn't  completely  reached  its  peak, 
and  it  is  going  to  continue. 

Thirdly,  a  lot  of  those  older  people  that  you  are  talking  about  are 
now  finding  their  way  back  into  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  a  lot  of  these 
18  year-olds  are  starting  out  in.  And  among  those  things,  you  have 
a  balancing  act  'n  which,  to  some  extent,  the  effects  of  a  smaller 
youth  group  won  i  be  quite  as  strong  as  you  might  expect.  So  those 
who  are  betting  on  a  smaller  labor  pool,  I  think,  may  be  in  for  a 
disappointment. 

Senator  Simon.  You  say  in  your  statement  here:  "The  right 
changes  in  education  can  make  schools  more  successful  than  they 
are  for  disadvantaged  youth."  Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  Harold  Howe  ' 
becomes  the  principal  of  Carbondale  High  School  in  Carbondale,  Il- 
linois. What  would  you  do? 

Dr.  Howe.  I  have  been  to  Carbondale.  I  would  make  major 
changes  in  all  the  routines  and  the  organizational  aspects  of  the 
school  as  well  as  its  expectations  of  individual  students. 

I  would  change  the  time  schedule;  I  would  change  the  organiza- 
tion of  classes;  I  would  get  rid  of  many  of  the  tracking  programs 
that  are  

Senator  Simon.  As  you  go  along— when  you  say  you  would 
change  the  time  schedule,  I  don't  have  any  idea  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about. 

Dr.  Howe.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  not  necessarily  extending 
the  school  year,  but  I  am  saying  that  the  frenetic  pace  of  the  typi- 
cal h\gh  school  that,  every  50  minutes,  reorganizes  itself  and  takes 
10  minutes  to  do  so,  is  something  that  needs  to  be  done  away  with. 

I  think  we  need  two-hours  blocks  of  time  inside  a  high  school.  I 
think  we  need  the  kind  of  relationships  between  teachers  and  stu- 
dents that  can  occur  in  two-hour  blocks  of  time  and  simply  don't 
occur  in  45-minute  periods.  I  would  change  class  sizes— and  that 
will  be  expensive  in  Carbondale — but  I  think  it  is  worth  doing,  par- 
ticularly for  disadvantaged  youngsters  who  do  need  highly-individ- 
ualized attention. 

I  would  seek  ways  to  connect  many  of  these  youngsters  at  least 
in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  with  jobs  and  have  them  part- 
time  working  and  part-time  in  high  school.  And  I  would  try  to  get 
businesses  to  cooperate  with  me  about  that.  In  fact,  I  would  try  to 
revive  in  Carbondale  a  tradition  that  was  around  this  country 
years  ago,  but  isn't  here  much  now,  which  is  the  apprenticeship 
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system,  a  system  in  v/hich  kids  are  on  jobs,  learning  job  skills, 
learning  routines  that  fit  any  kind  of  work,  but  also  having  aca- 
demic learnings  that  relate  to  what  they  are  doing  on  the  job.  And 
I  would  build  a  program  for  youngsters  that  was  of  that  general 
nature. 

-hose  kinds  of  tftings,  I  doubt  you  would  find  in  very  large  num- 
bers there  right  now. 

Senator  Simon.  And  if  suddenly  today,  you  were  the  Secretary  of 
Education— and  I  am  willing  to  make  the  trade,  incidentally— but 
if  you  ware  Secretary  of  Education  today  and  you  were  to  recom- 
mend to  this  Committee  what  the  Federal  Government  should  do 
to  encourage  reaching  that  forgotten  half,  what  do  we  do? 

Dr.  Howe.  Well,  in  that  unlikely  event,  I  would  first  of  all  pick 
up  some  of  these  items  that  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  are 
Federal  initiatives,  but  that  reaky  allow  a  lot  of  options  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

I  would  try  to  do  something  about  augmenting  the  Head  Start 
Program.  I  would  try  to  do  something  about  augmenting  the  Chap- 
ter I  Program.  And  in  fact,  wiwi  the  Chapter  I  Program,  I  would 
want  to  add  elements  that  push  it  into  high  schools  where  it  is  not 
much  present. 

I  think  in  addition  to  that,  I  wou!d  try  to  huild  some  common 
sense  into  the  bilingual  education  program,  which  is  being  tossed 
around  as  a  political  football  throughout  this  country. 

There  was  a  report  that  just  came  out  from  another  group  about 
imiTiigrant  children  in  the  United  States.  It  comes  out  for  what  it 
calls  'English-Plus"— not  a  baJ  concept  around  which  to  try  to  re- 
group the  thinking  of  people  on  bilingual  education.  That  "English- 
Plus  '  says  first  of  all  these  youngsters  coming  from  other  countries 
of  course  have  to  learn  English;  but  if  we  try  to  teach  them  English 
by  jamming  it  into  their  heads  and  saying  their  own  languages  and 
their  own  cultures  are  no  good,  that's  not  the  ay  to  motivate 
them.  They  need  the  accompanying  interest  in  their  ov.n  language 
and  in  their  own  cultures,  and  the  bilingual  pro;iram  needs  to  '  ^ 
brought  along  in  that  <?ense.  So  I  would  do  thoi'e  kinds  of  things. 

I  would  probably  seek  some  new  inventions  in  the  way  of  moving 
the  group  we  are  talking  about  here,  the  non-co)Iege  group,  into 
more  opportunities  for  advanced  education.  The  figures  you  gave  at 
the  opening  of  this  hearing  were  essentially  figures  that  were 
saying  if  you  want  a  good  job  in  this  country,  you  may  have  to 
have  more  than  a  high  school  education. 

So  I  believe  that  door  has  to  be  opened  wider  than  the  Congress 
has  already  opened  it,  and  there  has  been  considerable  progress 
over  20  years  on  that  front.  But  I  think  we  would  have  to  make 
some  new  inventions  about  opportunities  to  take  after  high  school 
education. 

Senator  Simon.  And  then,  finally,  in  your  conclusion  statement 
that  you  have  attached  to  your  other  statement,  you  ^ay  schools 
should  encourage  ''dropping  in"  as  well  as  trying  to  T/revent  drop- 
pmg  out.  Are  you  suggesting  following  people  who  nave  dropped 
out  and  recruiting  them,  or  what  specifically  ate  you  talking  about 


Dr.  Howe.  Let  me  go  back  to  that  "second  chance"  idea  I  was 
talking  about.  If  you  look  around  the  land  at  the  second  chance  op- 
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portunities  there  are,  they  are  typically  not  in  schools;  they  are  in 
other  places. 

It  seems  to  me  high  time  that  the  people  who  are  conducting  suc- 
cessfully some  second  chance  opportunities  in  alternative  schools, 
In  JTPA-sponsored  enterprises,  need  to  be  in  closer  communication 
with  peop.cj  in  the  schools.  The  schools  are  extremely  rigid  organi- 
zations. We  need  to  break  down  that  rigidity  and  have  them  design 
programs  that  are  what  kids  need,  rather  than  what  the  schools 
think  the  kids  ought  to  do  because  that's  the  way  it  has  always 
been.  I  think  we  can  therefore  make  schools  more  flexible  and 
move  programs  of  a  different  kind  into  schools  on  behalf  of  disad- 
vantaged kids. 

Senator  Simon.  Dr.  Halperin,  you  are  not  a  witness  here,  but  you 
have  been  an  observer  for  a  long  time.  Is  there  anything  you  want 
to  add? 

Dr.  Halperin.  Yes,  Senator.  I  am  the  Study  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission that  Doc  Howe  chairs.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a 
couple  of  points  in  our  report. 

I  think  "-he  basic  thing  we  need  to  do  with  regard  to  sc.iools  is  to 
change  the  notion  that  everybody  learns  in  the  same  A\ay,  that  ev- 
erybody learns  through  a  lockstep,  and  that  everybody  goes  on  to 
SATs  and  college. 

We  don't  take  sufficient  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  people  learn 
in  different  ways.  So  our  Commission,  looking  r.l  the  evidence,  rec- 
ommended at  page  34  of  our  full  report  that  we  believe  all  young 
people  have  the  capacity  to  learn;  all  young  people  have  the  capac- 
ity to  learn.  What  they  learn  should  be  commonly  challenging.  But 
how  they  learn  and  where  they  learn  and  when  they  learr.  cio^ild 
vary  in  accordance  v/ith  what  works. 

That  is  why  the  Commission  puts  a  very  high  premium  on  expe- 
riential programs  like  cooperative  education,  like  work-study,  like 
internship  programs,  like  programs  that  mix  in-school  with  em- 
ployer-based learning.  We  need  to  do  more  of  those  things  and  rec- 
ognize that  not  everybody  the  same,  but  that  everybody  can  be 
successful. 

We  do  encourage  gc'  on  to  post-secondary  education.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  .lis  country,  through  Federal  programs, 
through  State  programs,  through  philanthropy,  provides  something 
like  $9,100  per  year  on  the  average  for  e\ery  y^ung  man  and  young 
woLian  in  our  Nation's  collages. 

We  don't  provide  10  percvint  of  that  for  the  non-college  young 
people  of  this  country.  And  we  need  to  even-up  a  little  bit  more 
than  we  have  today  opportunities  for  young  people  who  are  late 
bloomers,  who  perhaps  made  a  mistake,  dropped  out,  are  on  wel- 
fare or  are  unemployed,  to  go  back  at  some  later  time  in  their  lives 
and  get  as  a  matter  of  right  the  public  subsidies  that  we  provide  to 
the  kids  going  to  college.  That  may  mean  a  JTPA  slot,  it  may  mean 
entrance  into  a  conservation  corps,  and  these  conservation  corps 
are  springing  up  all  over  the  country  in  many  States,  many  local* 
ities;  it  may  mean  a  slot  in  the  Job  Corps.  It  may  mer*n  jome  op- 
portunity to  grow  and  develop  at  a  later  stage  of  life  than  we  now 
think  of. 
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We  have  a  notion  in  this  country  that  if  you  are  good  material, 
you  go  to  college,  and  if  you  are  bum  material,  you  go  to  work— if 
you  can  find  a  job. 

The  last  point.  Senator,  is  that  the  economic  data  thai  Doc  Howe 
referred  to  earlier  really  needs  to  be  studied  by  all  of  us.  We  have 
had  tremendous  changes  in  this  country.  In  this  election,  people 
are  asking;  Are  you  better  off  than  you  were  eight  years  ago?  And 
it  is  true  that  we  have  created  many,  many  jobs  in  this  country. 
We  are  the  marvel  of  the  world.  But  those  jobs  for  young  people 
are  worse  than  they  used  to  be.  They  do  not  permit  decent  family 
life;  they  do  not  permit  young  people  to  have  children,  to  have  dig- 
nity. They  are  part-time  jobs,  they  don't  have  benefits,  and  they 
are  very  unstable. 

Some  of  the  tables  on  pages  21,  22  and  23  of  the  full  report  are 
really,  I  think,  eye-openers  for  many  of  us  and  ought  to  be  studied 
by  this  Committee  and  your  colleagues,  sir. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you. 

We  thank  both  of  you  for  your  testimony  and  much  more  impor- 
tant than  that,  for  your  leadership. 
Thank  you  very,  very  much. 
Dr.  Howe.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Simon.  We  now  have  a  panel,  composed  of  Margaret 
Dwyer,  Cynthia  Shelton,  William  Spring,  and  Erik  Payne  Butler. 
We  are  very  happy  to  have  all  of  you  with  us. 

Margaret  Dwyer  is  the  Executive  Director  of  Indiana  Partners  in 
Education,  the  only  State  to  have  financed  this  kiad  of  program, 
and  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  you  here  and  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MARGARET  M.  DWYER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
INDIANA  PARTNERS  IN  EDUCA'^lON,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IN;  WIL- 
LIAM SPRING,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK  OF 
BOSTON,  AND  MEMBER,  BOSTON  COMPACT  BOARD  OF  DIREC- 
TORS, BOSTON,  MA;  CYNTHIA  SHELTON,  PRIVATE  INITIATIVES 
IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  SEATTLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  SEATTLE, 
V/A;  AND  ERIK  PAYNE  BUTLER,  DIRECTOR,  CENTER  FOR 
HUMAN  RESOURCES,  BRANDEIS  UNIVERSITY,  WALTHAM,  MA 
Ms.  Dwyer.  Thank  you.  Senator  Simon.  I  will  certainly  try  to 
stay  within  my  five  minutes.  There  is  an  awful  lot  to  talk  about. 

Good  afternoon.  I  would  also  like  to  say  good  afternoon  to  all  the 
young  people  who  are  with  us  today.  I  think  it  is  outstanding  that 
they  come  in  and  hear  what  we  have  to  say  about  their  futures. 

I  would  like  to  present  two  brief  examples  of  partnerships  which 
illustrate  programs  for  at-risk  youth  who  typically  do  not  complete 
or  continue  their  education  and  provide  recommendations  on  expe- 
riences that  partnerships  can  provide.  These  examples  are  from  the 
Indiana  Partners  in  Education  Program,  a  project  of  the  Indiana 
Economic  Development  Council. 

The  first  example  is  Goshen,  Indiana,  which  has  as  its  critical 
isbue  to  reduce  dropouts  and  to  promote  re-entry  into  education. 
This  is  a  partnership  b^^een  the  ¥  through  12  educational  insti 
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tutions,  higher  education,  business  and  social  service  agencies  in 

Elkhart  County.  .  ,    .  ,    .     -xi  u  • 

Now,  the  master  plan.  They  provide  at-nsk  students  with  busi- 
ness and  community  mentors  who  will  broaden  students  vision 
and  clear  possibiliti  5.  m.^    i      •  u 

They  train  students  in  the  skills  of  career/life  planning  through 
business,  education  and  higher  education  teaming. 

They  provide  remediation  in  reading  and  mathematics  through 
peer  tutoring,  parents  and  college  students.  , 

And  they  care  for  the  social  service  needs  through  a  social  serv- 
ice network  provided  by  the  partnership.  .     ,  .  t 

Now,  the  Goshen  Partnership  became  operational  in  January  ot 
1988— that  is  not  v(  y  long  ago— and  is  beginning  to  show  outcome 
already.  For  example,  all  of  the  students,  100  percent  of  them,  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  have  increased  their  attendance.  AH  ol 
the  students  have  improved  their  grades,  some  of  them  in  tour  or 
five  subject  areas.  ^         ^  c   x  u 

Our  second  example  is  Starke  County,  Indiana.  Since  beptember 
1987,  three  school  systems,  businesses,  and  the  Kankakee  Valley 
Job  Training  Program,  have  joined  in  partnership  to  counteract 
the  economic  downturn  in  industry  and  agriculture. 

Besides  that  67  percent  of  the  adult  population  over  the  age  ot 
25  in  Starke  County  do  not  have  a  high  school  diploma.  This  nega- 
tively influences  the  desire  to  complete  or  continue  one  s  education. 
The  objective  of  the  partnership  is  to  teach  career/life  planning 
skills  to  students  and  adults  through  a  student  production  of  video- 

*^^?fow,  these  tapes  illustrate  56  types  of  careers  and  the  employ- 
ment skills  and  education  necessary  to  function  productively  in 
these  careers.  A  total  of  §00  students  thus  far  in  three  high  schools 
view  the  videos,  with  follow-up  discussions  and  evaluations  led  by 
classroom  teachers.  The  county-wide  audience  receives  transmis- 
sion of  the  videotape  through  local  cable  television  companies.  And 
the  audience  has  a  chance  to  respond  with  their  reactions  to  the 
videos  by  calling  a  number  listed  on  the  screen  at  the  end  of  each 

Now,  the  outcomes  to  date  with  that  partnership.  Approximately 
oneKiuarter  of  the  students  evaluated  say  they  will  seek  additional 
print  information  about  careers.  Over  one-half  will  talk  to  knowl- 
edgeable adults  about  their  career  plans,  and  three-quarters  have 
positively  changed  their  attitudes,  feelings  and  ideas  about  their 

careers.  ,  .  j    u  * 

Now  some  comments  on  what  partnerships  can  provide  and  what 
kind  of  experiences  they  can  provide  to  these  targeted  populations 
of  at"i*isk  youngsters. 

First  of  all,  a  broader  vrision  of  life  so  that  learners  will  see  them- 
selves as  actively  engaged  in  shaping  their  future,  rather  than 
being  hapless  victims;  a  career/life  planning  process  rather  than 
unrelated  sets  of  experiences  and  information;  and  partnerships 
can  provide  an  opportunity  to  interact  with  productive  adults  to 
break  the  cycle  of  low  expectations,  lack  of  self-esteem  and  the  in- 
ability to  direct  one's  future.  The  attitudes  are  often  a  family  or  a 
community  problem,  and  all  members  must  be  positively  influ- 
enced. 
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Partnerships  can  require  high  expectations  for  achievements  and 
the  need  for  students  to  be  accountable  for  learning.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  having  the  students  develop  their  learning  objec- 
tive, plan  for  it,  implement  that  plan,  and  evaluate  it.  This  pro- 
vides the  leadership,  the  pro^'^m-solving  and  decisionmaking  skills 
that  have  been  classifies*  ry  employability  skills. 

^  Partnerships  can  apj.  ^  j  instruction  to  real  work  situa- 

tions where  students  ct-M  e^,       ^-e  the  culture  of  the  workplace 
and  can  be  measured  by  workplace  s>;::indards. 
My  time  has  expired. 

Senator  Simon.  You  havo  hit  it  right  on  the  bottom,  and  I  thank 
you  very,  very  much. 
Ms.  DwYER.  Thank  you  very  much. 
[The  prepared  statement  oFMs.  Dwyer  follows:] 
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MARGARET  DWYER 
INDIANA  PARTNERS  IK  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

April  27,  1988 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 

YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  NON-COLLEGE  BOUND  YOUTH 

S.D.  -  430  DIRKSEN  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING 
2:00  PM 

WRITTEN  TEXT  OF  TESTIMONY  ON  HOW  PARTNERSHIPS  CAN  DEAL  WITH 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 


GOOD  AFTERNOON: 

I'D  LIKE  TO  PRESENT  TWO  BRIEF  EXAMPLES  OF  PARTNERSHIPS  WHICH 
ILLUSTRATE  PROGRAMS  FOR  AT-RISK  YOUTH  WHO  TYPICALLY  DO  NOT 
COMPLETE  OR  CONTINUE  THEIR  EDUCATION  AND  PROVIDE  RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON  EXPERIENCES  PARTNERSHIP  CAN  PROVIDE. 
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THESE  PARTNERSHIP  EFFORTS  WERE  BEGUN  L\  THE  INDIANA  .-ArfTNERS 
IN  EDUCATION  PROGRAK,  A  PROJECT  OF  THE  INDIANA  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL: 

THE  FIRST  EXAMPLE  IS  GOSHEN.  TNDTaNa  WHICH  HAS  AS  ITS 
CRITICAL  ISSUE,  TO  REDUCE  DROP  OUTS  AND  TO  PROMOTE  RE-ENTRY 
INTO  EDUCATION.  THIS  IS  A  PARTNERSHIP  BETWEEN'  THE  K-12 
EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS,  HIGHER  EDUCATJOn .  BUSINESS  AND 
SOCIAL  SERVICES  IN  ELKHART  COUNTv 
THE  MASTER  PT.AN; 

»  PROVIDE  AT-RISK  STUDENTS  WITH  BUSINESS  AND  COMMUNITY 
MENTORS  WHO  WILL  DRO/.DEN  STUDENTS.  VISION  AND  CAREER 
POSSIBILITIES. 

«        TRAIN  STUDENTS  IN  THE  SKILLS  OF  CAREER/LIFE  PLANNING 

THROUGH  BUSINESS,  EDUCATION  aND  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
TEAMING. 
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t  PROVIDE  REMEDIATION  IN  READING  AND  MATHEMATICS  THROUGH 
PEER  TUTORING,  PARENTS  AND  COLLEGE  STUDENTS. 

t  CARE  FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE  NEEDS  THROUGH  A  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
NETWORK  DEVELOPED  BY  THE  PARTNERSHIP. 

THE  GOSHEN  PARTNERSHIP  BECAME  OPERATIONAL  IN  JANUARY 
1988  AND  IS  BEGIVJNING  TO  SHOW  OUTCOME,  FOR  EXAMPLE: 

A.  ALL  OF  THE  STLDENTS  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  PROGRAM  HAVE 
INCREASED  THEIR  ATTENDANCt. 

B.  ALL  STLTENTS  HAVE  IMPROVED  TKEIR  GRADES  -  SOME  OF  THEM 
IN  4  OR  5  SUBJECT  AREAS. 

THE  SECOND  EXAMPLE  IS  STARKE  COUNTY.  INDIANA.  SINCE 
SEPTEMBER  1987,  3  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS,  BUSINESSES,  AND  THE 
KANKAKEE  VALLEY  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAM  HAVE  JOINED  IN 
PARTNERSHIP  TO  COUNTERACT  THE  ECONOMIC  DOKN  TURN  IN  INDUSTRY 
AND  AGRICULTURE. 
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67X  OF  THE  ADULT  POPULATION  OVER  AGE  25  I^  dTARKE  COUNTY  DO 
NOT  HAVE  A  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA.  THl  NEGATIVELV  INFLUENCES 
THE  DESIRE  TO  COMPLETE  OR  CONTINUE  ONE'S  EDUCATION.  THE 
OBJECTIVE  OF  THE  PARTNERSHIP  IS  TO  TEACH  CAREER/LIFE 
PLANNING  SKILLS  TO  STUDE'TS  AND  ADULTS  THROUGH  A  STUDENT 
P--')UCTIO.V  OF  VIDHO  TAPES.  THESE  TAPES  ILLUSTRATE  56  TYPES 
OF  CAREERS  AND  THE  EMPLOYMENT  SKILLS  AND  EDUCATION  NECESSARY 
TO  FUNCTION  PRODUCTIVELY  IN  THESE  CAREERS. 

A  TOTAL  OF  500  STUDENTS  IN  3  HIGH  SCnoOLS  VIEW  THE  VIDEOS 
WITH  FOLLOV-UP  DISCUSSION  AND  EVALUATION  LEAD  BY  CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS.  THE  COUNTY  VIDE  AUDIENCE  RECEIVES  TRANSMISSION  OF 
THE  VIDEO  TAPE  THROUGH  THE  LOCAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  CO.  THE 
AUDIENCE  HAS  A  Ci.ANCE  TO  RESPOND  WITH  THEIR  REACTIONS  TO  THE 
VIDEOS  BY  CALLING  A  NUMBER  LISTED  ON  THE  SCREEN  AT  THE  END 
OF  EACH  VIDEO.  THE  LOCAL  RADIO  STATION  PROVIDES  A  DISC 
JOCKEY  TO  CRITIQUE  THE  INTERVIEWS  AND  RUN  8-10  RADIO  SPOTS 
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PER  DAY,  ONE  WEEK  PRIOR  TO  THE  SHOWING. 


ffltTCOMES  TO  DATE;     APPROXIMATELY  ONE  QUARTER  OF  THE  STUDENTS 
EVALUATED  SAY  THEV  WILL  SEEK  ADDITIONAL  PRINT  INFORMATION 

CAREERS.  OVER  ONE  HALF  KILL  TALK  TO  KNOWLEDGEABLE 
ADULTS  ABOUT  THEIR  CAREER  PLANS  AND  THREE  QUARTERS  HAVE 
POSITIVELY  CHANGED  THEIR  ATTITUDES.  FEELINGS  AND  IDEAS  ABOUT 

THEIR  CAREERS. 

THE  INDIANA  PARTNERS  IN  EDUCATION  PROGRA.MS  MISSION  IS 
TO  DEVELOP  PARTNERSHIPS  AMONG  BUSINESS,  EDUCATION  AND 
COMMUNITY  INTERESTS  SO  THAT  THEV  CAN  COLLABORATE  ON  CRITICAL 
ISSUES  THAT  IMPACT  THEIR  FUTURE.  PARTICULARLY  AS  IT  RELATES 
TO  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

THE  FOLLOWING  ECONOMIC  TRENDS  ARE  ALREADY  HAVING  AN 
IMPACT  ON  OUR  COMMUNITIES  AND  WILL  CHANGE  THE  WAY  WE  LEARN 
AND  WORK  IN  THE  FUTURE. 
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»  IKDIANA  HAS  AN  AGING  WORKFORCE.  THE  WORKFORCE  OF  THE 
rUTUftE  WILL  BE  MORE  DISADVANTAGED  AND  LESS  EDUCATED. 

*  INDIANA'S  FUTURE  HOLDS  A  SHIFT  AWAY  FROM  STANDARDIZED 
PRODOC-^ON  TO  CUSTOMIZED  PRODUCTION.  IT  REQUIRES  THAT 
PRODUCTION  TO  BE  FLEXIBLE  AND  CUSTOMIZED  WITH  ITS 
MAPKETS  BEING  SMALLER  AND  MORE  VOLATILE. 

«         ITS  MARKETPLACE  WILL    BE    GLOBALIZED.         THERE     iV  \.  BE 
INTERNATIONAL  INVESTMENTS  AND  INTERNATIONAL  JOINT 
VENTURES . 

«        BUSINESSES  WILL  BE  LESS  BUREAUCRATIC  AND  SMALLER. 

«        THERE    WILL      BE    A    SHIFT    OF     EMPLOYMENT    FROM  LARGE 

COMPANIES  TO  SMALLER  COMPANIES     AND    T  /ICE  SECTOR 

POSITIONS. 

THESE  TRENDS  AND  DEMOGRAPHICS  ARE  THE  RATIONALE  BEHIND  THE 
STATE  PARTNERSHIP  PROGRAM  TARGETS.     THOSE  TARGETS  ARE; 
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t        TO    PREVENT    DROP-OUTS    AND    TO    PROMOTE    RE-ENTRY  INTO 
EDUCATION. 

t        TO  PROMOTE  MORE  POST-SECONDARY  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING. 

t        TO  DEVELOP  AND  IMPLEMENT  CURRICULA  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

t        TO  PROVIDE  FOR  ADULT  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION. 

*        TO       INCREASE      EMPLOYABILITY     SKILLS    AND  CAREER/LIFE 

PLANKING  SKILLS. 
IKRSHTPS  CAN  PROVIDE  THE  FOLLOWING  EXPERIENCES  FOR  THE  TARGET 


A  BROADER  VISION  OF  LIFE  SO  THAT  THE  LEARNER  WILL  SEE 
THEMSELVES  AS  ACTIVELY  ENGAGED  IN  SHAPING  THEXR  FUTURE 
RATHER  THAN  BEING  HAPLESS  VICTIMS  OF  IT. 

A  CAREER/LIFE  PLANNING  PROCESS,  RATHER  THAN  AN  UNRELATED  SET 
OF  EXPERIENCES  AND  INFORMATION.  THIS  PROCESS  IS  A  SET  OF 
SKILLS  ONE  CAN  USE  THROUGHOUT  ONE'S  LIFE,  VERY  MUCH  LIKE  THE 
OUT  PLACEMENT  SKILLS  USED  BY  BUSINESS. 
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AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  INTERACT  UITH  PRODUCTIVE  ADULTS  TO  BREAK 
THE  CYCLE  OF  LOW  EXPECTATIONS,  LACK  Of  oELF-ESTEEM  AND 
INABILITY  TO  DIRECT  ONE'S  FUTURE.  THESE  ATTITUDES  ARE  OFTEN 
A  FAMILY  OR  COMMUNITY  PROBLEM  AND  ALL  MEMBERS  CAN  BE 
POSITIVELY  INFLUENCED  BY  THE  PARTNERSHIP. 

HIGH  EXPECTATIONS  FOR  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  THE  NEED  FOR  THE 
STUDENTS  TO  BE  ACCOUNTABLE  FO^  THEIH  LEARNING.  THIS  CAN  BE 
ACCOMPLISHED  BY  HAVING  THEM  DEVELOP  THEIR  LEARNING 
OBJECTIVES,  A  PLAN  FOR  IT,  PARTICIPATING  AND  IMPLEMENTING 
THAT  PLAN  AND  EVALUATING  IT.  THIS  PROVIDES  THE  I.EADERSHIP, 
PROBLEM  SOLVING  AND  DECISION  MAKING  SKILLS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN 
CLASSIFIED  AS  NECESSARY  EMPLOYABILITY  SKILLS. 
AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  APPLY  CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION  TO  REAL  WORK 
SITUATIONS  WHERE  STUDENTS  EXPERIENCE  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  WORK 
PLACE  AND  CAN  BE  MEASURED  BY  WORK  PLACE  STANDARDS. 
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BUSINESS  AND  EDUCATION  KNOW  THAT  THEY  CAN  EDUCATE  AND  TRAIN. 
REGARDL.;SS  OF  ABILITY  LEVELS.   ETHNIC,  CULTURAL  AND  SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC   BACKGROUNDS.         OUR     GREATEST     DIS-SERVICE    TO  THE 
LEARNER  IS  TO  CAST  THEM  IN  THE  LI-.HT  OF  THE  NON-LEARNER  AND 
NOT  HAVE  HIGH  EXPECTATIONS  OF  THEIR  ABILITIES.     BUSINESS  CAN 
PROVIDE  APPLICATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  THEORY.     IT  CAN  PROVIDE  A 
BROADER  VISION  OF  LIFE  AND  THE  USE  OF  KNOWLEDGE,  NOT  ONLY  i:.^ 
THE  WORK     PLACE  BUT     IN  ONE'S     PERSONAL  LIFE.       BUSINESS  AND 
COMMUNITY  INTERESTS  CAN  PROVIDE  POSITIVE  ADULT  ROLE  MODELS. 

IN  ORDER  TO  PROVIDE  THESE  EXPERIENCES  PARTNERSHIPS  MUST 
HAVE  SUBS.-AKTIVE  LEARNER  OUTCOME.  PAfTICULARLY  AS  IT  RELATES  TO 
EMPLOYABILITY  SKILLS.  OUR  RESEARCH  AND  EXPERIENCE  HAS  FOUND  THE 
FOLLOWING  IS  NECESSARY: 

1.       THAT  PARTNERSHIPS     INCLUDE  ALL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  IN  A 
LONG-TERM  RELATIONSHIP  WHICH  WILL  DEAL  WITH  MUTUAL  CRIT'CAL 
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ISSUES  THROUGH  GOAL  SETTING.  PLANNING,  RISK  TAKING,  JOINT 
IMPLEMENTATION,  MONITORING  AND  EVALUATION.  EDUCATION  SHOULD 
N'OT  BE  SETTING  THE  AGENDA  BY  ITSELF, 

EAC:!  PARTNERSHIP  MUST  BE  FREE  TO  DEVELOP  ITS  OWN  PROJECTS 
BASED  UPON  OBJECTIVES  THAT  RELATE  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 
PARTNERSHIP  GOALS, 

YHE  LEARNER,  WHETHER  IT  BE  ADULT  OR  STUDENT,  MUST  BE 
ACTIVELY  INVOLVED  IN  THE  PLANNING  PROCESS,  THE  DESIGN, 
IMPLEMENTATION  AND  THE  EVALUATION,  RATHER  THAN  SIMPLY  he  THE 
BENEFICIARIES  -  WE  HAVE  FOUND  THAT  THE  EMPLOY ABILITY  SKILLS 
NEEDED  NOK  AND  IN  THE  Fl'TURE  -  THOSE  OF  LEADERSHIP, 
ANALYSIS,  PROBLEM  SOLVING,  DECISION  MAKING,  TAKING 
RESPONSIBILITY  ~  ARE  LEARNED  THROUGH  THE  PRACTICE  I  HAVE 
JUST  DESCRIBED, 

PARTNERSHIPS  MUST    HAVE  ACCOUNTABILITY     FOR  LEARNER  OUTCOME, 
AND  MUST  BE  MADE  ACCOUNTABLE  FOR  OUTCOME  THROUGH  EXCELLENT 
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MANACEMENT.     STRUCTURE.       ORGANIZATION       AND  COKMUNlCATxON/ 
EVALUATION  SYSTEMS. 
5.       PARTNERSHIPS     MUST     RECOGNIZE    THEIR     ABILITY  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
LEARNING  STYLES.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
DEVELOPMENT  AS  WELL  AS  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CIRCUMSTANCES  AND 
MOTIVATORS. 

W  SUMMARY,  OUR  EXPERIENCE  CONSISTENTLY  SHOWS  THAT 
PARTNERSHIPS  ACCOUNTABLE  FOR  LEARNER  OUTCOME  WITH  A  HIGH  DEGREE 
OF  MANAGEMENT  ORGANIZATION,  SIGNIFICANTLY  IMPACTS  LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES  FOR  ALL  STUDENTS.  THE  IMPACT  OF  THIS  INTERACTION  IS 
MOST  DRAMATIC  WITH  THE  AT-RISK,   NON-COLLEGE  BOUND  STUDENT. 
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Senator  Simon.  Our  next  witness  is  William  Spring,  who  is  Vice 
President  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  and  who  helped  to 
create  or  design  the  Boston  Compact,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Spring.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Simon.  We  are  very  happy  to  have  you  with  us,  Mr. 
Spring. 

Mr.  Spring.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  begin  by  saying  what  per- 
sonal pleasure  it  is  to  testify  before  this  Committet,  where  I  served 
for  so  many  years  with  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  pulling  together 
public  service  employment  and  CETA  and  JTPA  legislation.  It  is  a 
Committee  of  which  I  am  very  fond  and  which  I  think  has  made 
some  substantial  contribution  to  the  country.  Staff  people  never 
lack  for  credit.  If  you  ask  them,  they  will  give  themselves  full 
credit,  and  why  Senators  will  give  it  away,  too,  why  not;  it  provided 
for  me  and  my  friends  an  opportunity  to  make  a  contribution  to 
this  country  which  is  almost  unparalleled.  It  is  really  a  wondorful 
place  to  work,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  you  as  Chairman. 

Senator  Simon.  Well,  we  thank  you  for  that  contribution.  And  I 
would  add  that  your  former  boss,  Gaylord  Neljon,  was  one  who 
really  contributed  a  great  ^^eal  to  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Spring.  And  still  doe  ,  with  the  Wilderness  Society. 

I  am  going  to  speak  just  very  briefly.  I  vant  to  make  a  few 
simple  points.  In  Boston  where  the  public  school  system  is  decisive- 
ly poor— about  80  percent  live  in  public  housing  or  are  on  i>lher 
kind  of  public  support— the  chances  of  getting  a  job  after  gradua- 
tion, if  you  are  black,  are  better  than  getting  a  job  after  graduation 
if  you  are  white,  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

This  is  based  on  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  national  study  in 
1985  and  a  study  of  all  graduates  which  we  conduct  in  Boston  each 
year  in  October  after  graduation.  We  reach  over  80  percent  of  our 
graduates,  so  we  know  what  happens  to  them. 

If  you  would  turn  to  page  2  in  my  testimony,  there  is  a  chart 
which  compares  the  BLS  numbers  with  the  Bosto  numbers,  '^he 
story  IS  very  simple.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  for  black  h:^h 
school  graduates— these  are  people  who  have  stayed  the  course,  a?: 
it  were,  and  graduated,  and  we  think  they  are  not  at-risk— only  28 
out  of  100  have  jobs  in  October  after  graduation.  Across  the  coun- 
try, about  52  percent  of  whites  have  jobs.  In  Bjston,  60  percent  of 
ilxe  young  black  people,  60  out  of  100  black  young  people  are  work- 
ing, and  62  out  of  100  white  people  are  working. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  labored  with  this  problem  of  very  sharp 
black/white  differentials  over  the  years,  thesu  are  really  encourag- 
mg  numbers. 

Why? 

In  Boston,  as  you  probably  know,  since  1982  there  has  been  col- 
laboration between  the  Mayor  and  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the 
business  community  as  a  whole,  organized  universities  and  col- 
leges, and  even  labor  unions,  each  of  whom  has  signed  an  agree- 
ment among  themselves  to  set  measurable  goals  for  progress. 

The  key  element,  of  coui.^e,  is  the  schools,  and  as  Doc  has  de- 
scribed it,  it  is  a  very  tough  proposition  which  we  are  only  begin- 
ning to  focus  on,  how  to  provide  quality  education  to  kids  who  can 
learn,  but  have  not  been  learning  in  traditional  methods. 
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The  business  community  cont^-ibution  has  been  to  say  if  kids  are 
going  to  be  v^ked  to  work  harder  'n  school,  the  least  we  can  do  is 
try  to  organize  job  opportunities  on  graduation. 

Why  is  the  labor  market  so  tough  for  black  graduate  s?  The  best 
job  developere  are  parents,  mothers  and  fathers,  who  can  call  on 
their  friends  and  colleagues  at  work  and  secure  jobs  for  their 
young  people.  If  you  are  either  white  or  black  in  Boston,  living  in 
the  projects  in  Charlestown  or  South  Boston  or  Roxbury,  your  par- 
ents cannot  make  those  connections.  And  labor  markets,  like  any 
market,  depend  on  accurate  information  on  both  sides.  In  the  labor 
market  with  very  poor  young  kids  on  one  side  and  employing  offi- 
cers on  the  other,  you  have  very  negative  reciprocal  stereotypes  on 
both  sides— not  the  best  way  for  a  n^^rket.  You  have  not  just  igno- 
rance but  negative  stereotypes. 

What  we  have  done  in  Boston  is  built  a  bridge  between  school 
and  work,  which  has  the  following  elements.  First,  it  provides  a  se- 
quence of  private  sector  employment  opportunities  so  that  young 
people  will  get  summer  jobs,  part-time  jobs  after  school,  and  as  Doc 
suggested,  integrated  with  their  school  work,  and  then  interviews 
upon  graduation. 

The  numbers  are  very  impressive.  Over  700  firms  in  Boston  are 
participating  in  this  business-wide  community  organization  of  the 
demand  side,  and  we  have  3,000  summer  jobs  for  our  school  popula- 
tion—roughly 12,000  in  high  school— anc  last  fall,  over  1,000  young 
people  got  jobs  in  the  private  sector  avei  aging  over  $6  an  hour  for 
beginning  work.  Very,  very  few  of  these  jobs  were  in  fast  food; 
mosc  of  these  jobs  were  in  banks  and  insurance  companies,  where 
there  is  potential  for  upward  mobility. 

The  Compact  is  very  like  British  or  Gt.many  systems  in  which 
the  private  sector  and  the  government  collaborate  on  a  system- 
wide  scale  to  solve  the  problem  of  school-to-work  transition. 

Bill  Kolberg  is  here  and  Mr.  Ziska  from  Miami.  Many  other 
cities  are  trying  to  replicate  the  basic  pattern  of  the  Compact.  I 
would  recommend  to  this  Committee  in  thinking  about  how  we  can 
make  a  decisive  different  to  capitalize,  as  it  were,  on  the  willing- 
ness of  the  private  sector  in  this  country  to  play  a  significant  role 
in  assuring  the  transition  from  school  to  work. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you  very,  very  much. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Sp4ng,  with  an  attachment,  fol- 
lows:] 
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Testirocny  for  delivery  before  ♦•he 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Productivity 
Senator  Paul  Siinon,  Chairman 
April  27.  1988 


by 

Hilliam  Spring 
Vice  President 
District  Cownunity  Affairs 
Federd  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston 
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The  Boston  Cofl'Pact  Careers  Servke: 
Bulldlnq.a  Bridge  8etween_Sdiool  and  HorR 


Let  nie  begin,  Hr.  ChaUman,  by  thanking  >ou  for  this  opportunity  to  speak 
on  the  Boston  Compact  and  Its  bridge  between  school  and  work.   Since  1953  I 
have  been  working  on  Issues  relating  to  education  and  training,  as  a  staff 
meisber  for  forner  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  In  his  office  and  on 
this  Subcoimlttee,  with  the  Teacher  Corps  In  the  then  Office  of  Education,  and 
on  the  Domestic  Policy  Staff  In  President  Carter's  Hhlte  House. 

Now  I  serve  as  District  Community  Affairs  officer  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Boston.   Hy  rtsponslbllltles  Include  the  area  of  encouraging  banks  to 
help  meet  the  credit  needs  of  low  and  moderate-income  neighborhoods.  However, 
Mr.  Frank  Morris,  president  of  the  Bank,  Is  also  very  Interested  in  the  role 
that  education  and  training  play  in  the  city  and  regional  economy.    Hhen  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Council  that  coordinated  Boston's  school-business 
partnerships,  I  served  as  the  organization's  president.   And,  again,  when  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Boston  Private  Industry  Council,  I  served  as  president. 
Both  organizations  played  a  role  In  the  development  of  the  Boston  Compact. 

Although  I  work  for  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  I  want  to  state  clearly 
that  I  am  here  today  at  the  Invitation  of  the  Committee  to  speak  about  what  we 
have  been  doing  In  Boston  and  Its  relevance  to  the  dlleinnas  of  so-called 
"hardcore"  youth  unemploy-uent.   My  views  In  no  way  represent  those  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  or  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston. 

It  has  been  our  experience  In  Boston  that  the  education  and  labor  market 
Institutions  serving  all  young  people  who  do  not  go  on  to  full-time  education 
^cmediately  after  their  high  school  years  are  not  adequate.    In  Boston,  and 
across  the  country  that  means  well  over  half  of  our  young  people.   Hhile  we 
spend  substantial  amounts  oT  money  on  each  person  who  gets  Into  college  -  some 
estimates  range  as  high  as  $4,000  per  student  per  year,  we  spend  next  to 
nothing  on  those  going  directly  Into  the  labor  force.    If  we  are  to  make  extra 
efforts  on  be'^-'lf  of  those  who  are  facing  the  greatest  difficulties  pay  off, 
w£  must  first  build  a  system  that  helps  all. 

The  Boston  Compact 

The  Boston  Compact's  purpos'  Is  to  Improve  the  quality  of  education  In  the 
city's  public  schools.   To  that  end,  school,  city  government,  university, 
union  and  business  leaders  have  signed  agreements,  committing  themselves  to 
attempting  to  make  measurable  progress  In  attendance,  academic  achievement  in 
school,  and  success  In  finding  jobs  and  In  college.    By  far,  the  roost 
Important  part  of  this  effort  Is  taking  place  within  ihe  schools.  Mastering 
the  basics,  gaining  confidence  In  one's  ability  to  reason  and  learn,  and 
understanding  our  democratic  heritage  are  absolutely  crucial.  Partners  can 
help  schools  with  these  fundemental  efforts.    But  the  responslbllty  lies  with 
teachers  and  educational  leadership. 
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Eraplpyment  Of  High  School  Graduates:  The  factor  of  Ra^^ 

An  important  factor  in  young  people  working  hard  in  school  is  their 
perception  of  the  payoff  in  the  job  market,  and  it  is  about  the  transition 
from  school  to  work  that  I  want  to  speak  today.    In  1985  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  did  a  special  analysis  of  the  fate  in  the  labor  market  of  that 
year's  June  graduates.    They  found  that  white  graduates  faced  a  14.6  percent 
uneraployment  rate  in  the  October  following  gr  Juation.    Hispanic  graduates 
fa«-^d  26  percent  unemployraent.  Black  unemployment  among  June  graduates  of  high 
l^'  ^Lf^?^  percent.   As  you  know,  a  person  cannot  be  "unemployed"  by 

the  official  definition  unless  they  are  first  "in  the  labor  force,"  that  is 
unless  they  have  taken  an  active  step  to  look  for  work  in  the  past  month.  * 
Young  people  are  often  discouraged  oy  failure  to  find  work  and  so,  black  youth 
labor  partic'pation  rates  are  often  very  low.   So  it  is  helpful  to  look  at 
employment  as  a  proportion  of  the  entire  population  when  trying  to  understand 
youth  unemployment.    In  the  same  BLS  study,  in  the  October  following 
graduation  for  the  class  of  1985.  the  white  employment/population  ratio  was  52 
percent,  and  the  black  ratio  was  only  28  percent  across  the  country. 

In  Boston,  by  contrast,  after  three  years  of  building  a  public-private 
structure  for  school-to-work  transition,  the  employment  population  atio  for 
white  nigh  school  graduates  of  the  class  of  1985  was  62  percent,  a  full  ten 
points  above  the  national  numbers.    And  the  employment/population  ratio  for 
ilack  graduates  was  60  percent,  only  2  points  less. 

Employment/Population  Ratio's  for  Class  of  1985 
in  the  October  following  graduation 

U.S.A.  Boston 

whites  52X  62X 

hispanics  43X  54X 

blacks  28X  60X 

Renember,  we  are  not  talking  here  about  "hardcore"  black  youth  facing  a  28 
percent  employment  population  ratio.   He  are  talking  about  high  school 
graduates.    In  our  view,  it  is  wise  to  build  a  system  of  school -to-work 
transition  that  helps  all  young  people  effectively  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  the  additional  assistance,  especially  educational  assistance  that 
those  in  deeper  trouble  require. 

Hi  Youth  Labor  Market 

HOW  can  it  be  that  the  Compact  can  make  such  a  dramatic  difference?  Let 
roe  try  to  answer  that  question  by  describing  the  nature  of  the  youth  labor 
market.    Economists  tell  us  that  an  ideal  market  is  one  in  which  both  buyers 
and  sellers  have  perfect  information.   Host  middle  class  professionals  work  in 
a  specialized  job  market  where  information  is  available,  often  on  a  national 
basis.   If  the  Joint  Economic  Coirraittee  is  looking  for  an  economist  with 
public  policy  experience,  you  would  be  no  more  than  one  hour  and  four  phone 
calls  away  from  getting  solid  information  on  any  candidate.    But  the  youth  job 
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Biarket  is  not  Mke  that,  especially  the  youth  Job  mark^'  as  seen  by  inner-city 
young  people.    Again,  for  middle  class  families,  the  parents  are  the  best  job 
developers.   They  use  their  contacts  to  line  up  opportunities  for  their 
children.    But  for  inner-city  young  people,  whose  parents  may  be  absent  or  on 
welfare   and  ii>  any  case  seldom  have  downtown  contacts,  where  are  they  to 
turn?   Even  more  serious  than  lack  of  accurate  information  on  both  sides  of 
the  youth  market  is  the  existence  of  strong  negative  stereotypes  in  the  minds 
of  both  employers  and  of  students.    The  Boston  Compact's  career  service 
bridges  that  gap  in  information  and  contact,  bringing  inner-city  young  people 
into  the  employment  offices  of  downtown  firms  where  they  are  given  serious 
consideration. 

*icasurement  and  Go?. [  Setting 

How  is  this  being  done  in  Boston?   The  first  principle  is  one  of 
measurement.  As  former  labor  Secretary  H.  Hillard  Hirtz  used  to  say   -we  only 
do  what  we  measure."    Before  the  signing  of  the  Compact  the  only  information 
available  on  the  practical  results  of  education  in  Boston  -  whether  young 
people  got  jobs  or  went  on  to  college  -  came  from  a  student  quest  onnaire 
administered  at  graduation.   As  they  handed  in  their  math  and  social  studies 
books,  students  were  basically  given  three  choices,  ^id  they  plan  to  go  to 
college    to  work  or  to  "other."   Not  surprisingly,  about  half  checked  college 
and  half  checked  work.   Hhether  those  plans  worked  out  or  not,  *'hat  the 
unemployment  rate  of  graduates  was,  no* one  knew.    Now,  as  part  of  the  Boston 
Compact's  commitment  to  keep  track  of  the  numbers,  ati  annual  survey  of  high 
school  graduates  is  conducted  in  the  fall.   About  80  percent  of  the  graduates 
are  reached.    And  it  is  from  this  survey  we  have  the  information  to  match  the 
BLS  national  data.    Knowing  in  some  detail  what  happens  to  graduates  is 
crucial  to  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  our  efforts.    Tne  information  gained 
from  the  survey  i<;  of  vital  interest  in  Boston  because  it  is  through  the 
survey  that  we  measure  how  successful  we  have  been  in  meeting  our  goals  for 
employment. 

IliejiamiLSpecieiists 

The  Survey  is  conducted  by  the  school-based  Career  Specialists  who  are  the 
backbone  of  the  Boston  school-to-work  transition  effort.  There  H  a  specialist 
working  in  each  high  school,  full-time,  year-round,  with  the  respons  blity  to 
provide  information  on  jobs  to  the  students,  to  coach  them  in  interviews  and 
resume  methods,  to  develop  jobs,  arrange  interviews  and  help  them  once  they 
are  employed.    The  career  specialist    •  the  face-to-face  contact  that  bridges 
the  gap  between  downtown  employer  and  innner-city  young  person.   The  career 
specialist  works  on  the  payroll  of  the  Boston  Private  Industry  Council,  but 
about  :ialf  the  cost  is  paid  by  the  Boston  Public  Schools  (through  a  contract 
with  the  BPIC),  and  the  career  specialists  are  jointly  hired  by  the  high 
school's  headmaster  and  the  PIC. 

Thf>  polft  of  the  Bos.on  Private  Industry  Council 

The  Boston  Private  Industry  Council,  which  includes  on  its  board  a  number 
of  the  city's  leading  business  figures  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  as 
well  as  representatives  of  comunity  based  organizations,  city  and  state 
agencies  and  collges,  was  the  place  where  the  concepts  behind  the  Compact  were 
discussed  in  depth  and  over  time. 
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The  Carpers  Serv^^g 

^f<o^^^^^''^!''  -P^^IJJ^^J^  operating  am  of  the  program.   The  effort 

itself  is  made  possible  by  the  collaboration  of  school  and  business  leaders 
JnhnfjJJ:::^?*  of  Boston's  private  sector  to  "priority  hiring"  for  Boston 
Pub  ic  School  graduates  and  to  the  organization  of  sunmer  jobs  and  part-time 
employment  opportunities  after  school  made  it  possibl^to  galr.  the 
participation  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  individual  firms:   Only  with  a  verv 
large  number  of  firms  acting  in  concert  -  to  use  the  phrase  of  Boston  PK's  ^ 
Jif?er"nce  ^'  "^''^^  '  ^"p'^      tnake  a  sySteilwIde 

offnI^^5°^^  ^^^^  compact  began  with  a  private  sector  sunwer  jobs 

effort  in  the  summer      igsi.    The  business  leaders  on  the  PIC  coonitted 

!nrl?'.'Id'!h^^K'S''"^'^?^K?^  I'i'^''  ^^9^  school  studentMn  n  ed  of 

work  and  who  had  acceptable  attendance.  Over  the  years  the  sunwer  jobs 
rlS  has  grown  so  that  there  are  now  more  jobs  organized  through  the 
ioh?  ?n  ln.lnl  ^'Jk^ '  "J^^'  federally  supported  suimier  youth 

^^^^  past  summer  the  city's  business  caumunlty  found  3.010 
jobs  with  669  firms  participating.  ^.viv 

fK«  About  one-third  of  those  young  people  who  have  summer  jobs  stay  on  with 
the  same  firms  in  part-time  positions  after  school  hours  during  the  year. 
In  JL^JlJiu  ?  ^^^l       ^^"y  important  because  it  is  only  through  experience 
on  the  job  that  roost  young  people  learn  about  work  discipline.    Hasterlng  work 
rtiscipline   s  a  developmental  process  that  takes  time.    It  is  not! 
fundamentally,  a  matter  of  information  but  of  habit.    By  fie  time  they 
graduate  many  of  Boston's  public  school  students  who  are  going  directly  into 
the  working  world  have  developed  into  dependable  workers. 

•»Drio?Uv"  oiwNn^^h?!''  P^^'^^J  high  school  graduates  are  asked  to  give  them 
n?hl2  I!^  on  y  in  this  sense:  they  are  exempted  from  competition  with  all 
other  job  applicants.    Firms  are  expected  to  hire  only  young  people  who  meet 
their  minimum  requirements  and  who  they  <udge  able  to  do  the  work. 

ifi  AVJll:.  CO!"P^<=*  hires  of  graduates  totaled  1,007  with  an  average  wage  of 
Jhh  455,*^^?  ^'^'^^  ^"  ^-etail  food.   Host  were 

^^!n.^^I^'  2"^  midde  sized  firms  where  once  hired  a  hard  worker  has  a  good 
eS^n  a?Tc"iyi;^!"  ''''  continue^heir 

Origins  nf  ^hP 

r,rfor"L2fnw?  coficepts  behind  the  Boston  Compact  were  developed  during  the 
Carter  administrat  on  as  part  of  the  work  of  Vice  President  Hondale's  Task 
orFdM?SMon  For  nearly  a  year  a  team  that  included  Department 

Of  Education  and  Department  of  Labor  representatives  gathered  the  experiences 
of  peop  e  concerned  with  the  education,  training  and  employment  challenges 
facing  low-  ncome  youth.    Roundtables  at  the  local  level  -  with  business 
school,  emp  oyment  and  training  and  community  leaders  -  and  intense  and  * 
prolonged  discussions  in  Washington  with  research  institute  and  university 
experts  and  staff  from  Congressional  and  interest  group  offices  -  and  the 

^riS^n     rl        °"  "^"^y  -  "resulted  in  the  proposed  Youth  Act 

of  1980.    The  bill  passed  the  House  but  not  the  Senate. 
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Key  to  the  Youth  Act  was  that  school  and  employment  experiences  foi 
low  Income  young  people  nsust  be  planned  together  wUh  remedial  educational 
efforts  -  developed  by  classroom  teachers  In  the  schools  -  linked  to  assured 
access  to  job  opportunities  for  students  who  make  the  effort.  It  was  proposed 
that  Individual  high  schools  compete  for  federal  remedial  educatonal  money, 
and  that  Private  Industry  Councils  play  a  role  In  the  consideration  of  both 
school  and  citv  employment  agency  plans. 

Built  into  the  competition  for  resources  was  the  idea  that  both  school  and 
employment  systems  be  held  accountable  for  setting  numerical  goals  and  either 
meeting  them  or  adjusting  their  programs  so  that  Progress  be  acheived. 
Meanwhile  in  Boston.  Mayor  Kevin  H.  White,  re-elected  in  1979   devoted  much  of 
his  inaugural  address  to  the  subject  of  improving  the  access  of  rainorities  to 
opportunity  in  the  reviving  city  economy  as  the  next  frontier  In  race 
relations.  One  of  his  proposals  was  that  graduates  of  high  schools  -  black 
and  white  -  be  guaranteed  access  to  jobs.   Hhite  also  appointed  Hiniam  S, 
EdgeMy  C.E.O.  of  the  State  Street  Bank,  to  head  the  newly  formed  Boston 
Private  Industry  Council.   Edgerly  was  a  leader  in  the  Committee  ^o«"  Economic 
Development's  efforts  to  enlist  business  in  the  employment  and  training  of  the 
disadvantaged. 

Edgerly  drew  to  the  board  of  the  PIC  the  C.E.O.'s  of  the  major  bank  and 
insurance  companies  in  the  city  creating  an  organization  that  had  the  power  to 
shape  an  agenda  of  collaboration  between  city  government  and  the  business^ 
uotrwunity.   Hith  strong  support  from  the  Mayor  and  his  employment  and  training 
agency  the  Boston  PIC  has  been  able  to  establish  a  number  of  innovative  and 
promising  programs. 

However,  it  was  the  arrival  at  the  school  department  in  the  summer  of  1981 
of  Robert  R.  SpiUane,  the  first  superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools 
to  come  from  outside  the  state  in  memory,  that  began  the  year  long  series  of 
discussions  that  led  to  the  Compact.   The  PIC  had  already,  in  the  summer  of 
1981.  developed  a  successful  syiwner  job  effort,  with  collaboration  between 
businesses  and  their  "^partner"  city  high  schools  for  recruitment      yo""^  . 
people  with  decent  attendance.   And  that  fall  the  PIC  aunched  in  three  high 
schools  a  pilot  version  of  the  Careers  Service  vtth  help  from  the  Edna 
HcConnell  Clark  foundation. 

The  Youth  Act  had  invisioned  a  youth  employment  effort  largely  in  the 
public  sector.    In  Boston,  since  there  were  no  federal  job  creation  dollars, 
the  private  sector  would  have  to  provide  the  jobs.   The  first   nterest  of  the 
business  leaders,  however,  was  in  quality  education  and  a  quality  *;orkforce. 
They  wer^e  concerned  that  to  a  substantial  extent  the  future  of  Boston  depended 
on  the  improvement  of  the  city's  schools.  And  so  the  outlines  of  a  Possible 
deal  became  plain:  the  business  community  might  be  able  to  provide  jobs  in 
return  for  the  school  systems  promise  of  measurable  ^"»Provement.  Out  of 
prolonged  discussions  at  PIC  board  meetings  and  in  many  other  settings  the 
outlines  of  the  Boston  Compact  emerged.    From  the  beginning,  concern  about 
helpinq  young  people  prepare  for  and  attend  col  ige  were  part  of  the  ettort, 
and  the  universities  played  a  major  role  in  dratting  the  initial  agreement 
which  was  signed  in  September  of  1982. 
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The  joint  coftxnltment  of  the  Boston  business  and  school  contnunities  to 
assHting  In  the  transition  frosi  school-to-work.  In  assuming  responslolllty 
for  the  fate  of  the  city's  young  people  In  the  job  market  Is  a  relatively  new 
Idea  in  this  country.   However,  it  is  widely  accepted  in  Europe.    In  Germany, 
•'ir  instance,  dating  back  to  the  19th  century,  young  people  not  going  on  to 
univeisities  are  provided  two  or  three  years  of  paid  apprenticeship,  with  a 
day  a  week  at  a  vocational  school,  leading  to  a  certificate  of  mastery  that  is 
quite  seriously  respected.  About  half  of  each  age  cohort  goes  through  this 
"Dual  Apprenticeship'-  system.   And  so,  in  Germany,  rather  than  youth 
unemployment  being  highest,  it  is,  in  fact,  very  low.    In  Great  Britain,  the 
Thatchar  Government,  facing  youth  unemployment  rates  absent  government 
intervention  of  nearly  50  percent,  now  provide  two  years  of  on-the-job 
training  in  private  firms,  with  continuing  classroom  instruction,  for  all 
"school  leavers"  who  apply. 

School  Improvement 

Superintendent  Laval  Wilson's  new  Education  Plan,  approved  by  the  School 
Committee  last  June,  concentrates  on  basic  reading  and  math  skills  and  holds 
teachers  and  schools  responsible  for  progress  on  attendance  and  achievement 
goals.   Our  hopes  for  improvement  in  the  Boston  schools  are  carried  in  that 
plan. 

The  commitment  to  improved  education  in  Boston  is  now  very  wide.  The 
community  of  colleges  and  universities  have  signed  an  agreement  stating  as  a 
goal  i  substantial  increase  in  attendance  at  college,  and  are  working  hard  to 
help  inform  students  about  what  courses  they  need  to  study,  what  financial  aid 
is  available  and  helping  those  who  have  gotten  into  college  to  stay  there. 
Area  Building  Trades  Unions  h?ve  oledged  a  5  percent  per  year  increase  in  the 
number  of  young  people  going  dl.^ctly  from  high  school  into  apprenticeships, 
and  they  have  been  as  good  as  their  word.   And,  through  the  Boston  Plan  for 
Excellence  in  Public  Education,  an  educational  fund,  the  private  sector  has 
contrif-Jted  some  $13  million  for  scholarshi**  help,  grants  to  teachers  for 
innovative  programs  and  other  assistance  to  the  schools. 

But  the  problem  of  dropouts  remains  very  serious  with  over  40  percent  of 
each  class  leaving  before  graduation  and  with  no  educational  forwarding 
address.    For  students  who  are  two  or  more  years  behind  in  reading  when  they 
begin  9th  grade,  the  promise  of  a  job  is  by  itself  not  enough:  major 
educational  assistance  is  required  to  keep  them  in  school,  or  to  help  them 
continue  learning  an  alternative  setting  if  that  is  their  choice. 

In  Boston  Mayor  Ray  Flynn  and  Superintendent  Hi  1  son  have  begun  a  $2 
million  program  with  the  stated  goal  of  cuttinr  ^ur  dropout  rate  in  half  and 
doubling  the  number  of  seats  in  alternative  education. 

On  a  pilot  basis  beginning  at  English  and  Dorchester  high  schools  in  1984,  the 
•'Compact  Venture"  program  has  made  a  concentrated  effort  to  help  9th  graders 
who  are  two  or  more  grades  behind  in  reading.   At  these  schools  the  drop-out 
rate  for  at-risk  students  in  the  Compact  Venture  program  has  averaged  12.6 
percent  over  two  years,  a  substantial  improvement  over  the  19  percent  dropout 
rate  among  at-risk  young  people  in  the  same  schools  who  were  not  in  the 
program.   The  Compact  Venture  program  is  now  operating  in  district  high 
schools. 
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Hany  other  cities  have  expressed  interest  in  the  Compact  model.  Seven  are 
part  of  a  National  Alliance  of  Business  (NAB)  project  attempting  to  construct 
their  own  versions  of  the  effort.    In  each  city  the  basic  principles  are  the 


The  Mayor,  school  superintendent  and  business  leadership  have  agreed  to 
establish  base  line  data  and  goals  for  measurable  progress  for  students  (the 
schoors  responsibility),  for  jobs  (the  responsiblity  of  the  private  sector) 
and  for  staffing  a  school-to-work  transition  program. 

In  describing  to  you  some  of  the  successes  of  the  Boston  Compact,  I  want 
to  roake  a  straightforward  point:   Organizing  the  labor  market  for  young  people 
who  will  begin  their  working  lives  immediately  after  their  high  school  years 
can  be  done  and  it  can  make  a  substantial  difference,  assuring  job 
opportunities  for  those  who  are  prepared,  whether  through  regular  education  or 
through  our  growing  array  of  alternative  programs.   And  that  in  the  effort  to 
organize  the  job  market  for  youth,  private  sectors  leaders  are  willing  to  play 
their  part.   Such  an  effort,  however,  nrreds  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  all  young 
people  starting  out  in  the  job  market,  not  just  for  those  labelled  "hardcore." 
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TABLE  I 

Sdiool  Emolhiteitl  nnd  Labor  Force  Slnhts  of  1985  llMi  School  Graduales 
m  the  United  Slates,  October  1985 

By  Race  and  Hispanic  Origin 


All  1085  Qraduaies  (000) 
Unemploymenl  Rale  (%) 
Employmenl/Populailon  Raiio  (%) 

Enrolled  In  College  (0  .  [ 
percent  ol  1985  Qradua!,  ' 
Unemploymenl  Rale  { y,)  ' 
E»r..-.!oymeni/Popula!lon  fl^.^o  (%) 

Not  umoMed  h  College  (000) 
Perojntofiees  Graduates 
Uhempteyrtiem  Rate  (%) 
Emptoyment/Populallon  Ratio  (%) 


All  tan<i 

/Ml  1^03 

Graduates 

While 

Black 

r  Jdlllv 

c.uDu 

2.21 1 

333 

141 

14.9 

50  3 

29  1 

'10  5 

Dc.O 

26  5 

n.a 

1.539 

1.332 

141 

72 

577 

59.4 

42.3 

51  1 

13.2 

11.0 

na. 

n.a 

38.5 

41.4 

n.a. 

na. 

1,127 

909 

192 

69 

42.3 

40.6 

57.7  • 

40.9 

2U 

18.1 

55.  i 

na. 

62.0 

.  60.8 

34.4 

n.a. 

h.t.  M  avAltfibta.  Data  not  shown  wherd  base  Is  test  lhart  76.000.   

^l&Whltt  MSbla?k^^  P'^^^^^d      »«^P^"'^^     Included  In 

Soufca;  Sharon  B.  Ck)hany  *mal  hnpponod  Io  ttio  high  school  class  of  1985?-  MotUhty  tabo/  novtcw^  Oclober  1906.  labia  I.  p  29. 
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Uoshli  Puh}ic  lli^h  Sclwot  Gmtltldies,  Clnss  of  1985 
.EwpUnjiUciil  (tnd  Sdwoi  Shltis  G)>»/Mlwf  h  U.S.  GmUmks 


Tolot 


.    »<)n5  doslon  Gfntltinlns  Eni|iloyinfinl/Potiulnllon  hallo 

Siitvcycd  I'ofcohlfUjo  ot  tliosn  SUfvnyctl  tloslon  (It.ldtinlfts  U  S  Gmdiinlos  Ccniiol  Cilles 
Oclobcf  1905    AtSclMwt   Scliool/Woik   AlWotk.     October  1003       Oclobot  1905     Mrtrcli  1906 


tola! 

2.970 

2.301 

29 

21 

3tJ  . 

59 

48 

49 

OtacK 

IM7 

t.l25 

25 

19 

^\ 

CO 

20 

34 

Whild 

913 

721 

29 

2t 

^\ 

C2 

52 

62 

KIspenIc 

323 

'  239 

30 

22 

32 

54 

43 

40 

Asian..,.  1 

283 

207 

St 

^^ 

Id 

47 

h.a. 

)32 

Other 

22 

9 

hit. 

n.fl. 

n.fl. 

i 

1 

ha. 

h.a.  not  nvAlfnbHi 

Note:  Cooipoflsoni  of  Hoslon  ornJ  U.S.  dntn  foi  Oclober  lOOS  em  o»  l»tn»to(J  iianfufnoss  boconso:        '  .        .  , 

f)  In  flyj  Obyton  Publte  ScJx)ols  dnio  Ittn  cnfnooflns  wfitln.  I)tnck  ni»d  Ulspw^fc  tio  i^o>  overlap.  In  tlio  Octotmr  19.95  data  ^of     IWtod  Slatos 

f  il8p«hte9  mo  kicKKJed  ki  bo!!»     wiiKo  nnd  hinck  r>of)ir!n!lo*i  gfotfps.  .......  » 

2)  tk)itoti  dMfi  ^^.ctiKk  tlwso  ki  «»o  n»inir>fy  M  pnrconl  ol  IIkj  Orndiinltno  clnss),  wliltd  U.S.  cinin  nro  iMod  to  Iho  civftlrtrt  mMitnsllUHkMinl  Inbot  lofco. 
In  U  3  dftt^  tot  Mflfch  lOOfl  tol  6;?  conli n!  rdlos  IKo  cnlnrto<lns  fof  WfiHos,  l)fncks,  nnd  I  linpnnlcs  do  f>ot  nvoflnp 

I'ofHinikiti  SiKvoy  tlnin  lot  Mnic 

r.ay 


In  U  3  dftt^  tot  Mflfch  lOOfl  tol  6;?  conli n!  rdlos  IKo  cnlnrto<lns  fof  Wlillos,  l)fncks,  nnd  I  linpnnlcs  do  m  nvoflnp 
Source-  Tb(J  no?'on  Privnto  IrvhwIfV  CtH«»r.H,  Inn .  >/»o  Clnuft  of  m5  A  forfoW  ii/)  SUnh,  NoymUnr.  hM,  ^nbtrs  I. 
*VVtioniibponc'ilol1»Bbklti?tcliOOI clnr.no!  imiD?"  Af/>nf;iV I nM Hov/w. Cklobm  tona.Tnbln  l.p  20  (^tmnnlPop 
1908  n$  «nolyiod  liy  Prolossof  AiKltow  ntHii,  Cniilnr  lor  l.nbor  Mntko!  Slutling,  hk)rllirinslnrri  Univorr.lly 
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BOSTON  COMPACT 


Boston 

OecAogrAphlcs 

Population 

552.994 

Khite 
Black 

Other  Minority 

70.01 
22.41 
7.61 

School  System 
'84-*85 

Population 

55.424 

White 

Black 

Asian 

Hispanic 

NA 

27.41 
47.71 

7.81 
16.61 

0.51 

Organization 

5  Olstrlcts: 

4  Geographic  Districts 

1  District  coaposed  of  Citywide  Magnet  Schools 

Secondary  Schools: 

Exam  Schools       -  3 
Magnet  Schools    -  5 
District  Schools  -  9 

BOSTON  COHPAa  OOBS  PROGRAMS 

NUMBER  OF  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  THE 
BOSTON  SUKKER  OOBS  PROGRAM.  1982-1986 


Nunber 
Placed 

Number 
of  Companies 

Average  Wage 
Per  Hour 

1982 

852 

202 

i3.86 

1983 

1.181 

242 

SA.OO 

1984 

1.766 

,  308 

^4.14 

1985 

2.320 

:i$4-55 

198b* 

2.591 

£14 

:$  4.94 

Source:    Boston  PrWste  Industry  Council,  1987. 
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.-NUMBER  or  30ST0K  PUbLlC  SCHOOL  STUDEKTS  tNROLLED  3K 
.AHIR  SCHOOL  PAKT-TJHE  COHPAa  JOBS  PRCKSRAKS,  1982-36, 


Nuttber 
Pl&ced 

1982 

274 

1983 

504 

1984 

1.046 

1985 

1,106 

U66 

1,200 

Source:   Boston  Private  Industrj^  Council,  1986, 

NUMBER  AKD  AVERAGE  WAGE  OF  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLGRADUATl'S 
HIRED  FULL-TIME  THROUGH  THE  COHPAa/ 
BOSTOK  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  .COUNCIL,  1983-B6, 

CUss  of  1983 

415  J4,28 

CUss  of  1984 

607  $4,68 

CUss  of  19B5 

823  S5,03 

C1&SS  of  1986 

957  :J5,43 

Source:    Boston  Privste  lndustrjr  Council.  1986. 
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rOLirCE  m  university  IHROLUtDrrTATTEWlS  DF 
rJoUC  SCHOOL^ 


-926  BPS  graduates  enrolled  In  the  colleges  In  19B5. 

-  ihl$  was  a  31  Increase  \t\  BPS  graduate  enrollment  froo  19B4. 
inar,^??'^'      private  colleges  BPS  graduate  enrollaent  declined  3.SI  froa 

,«,>r       percentage  of  non-vhltes  In  the  cohorts  has  Increased  froo  4S1  In 
1984  to  651  In  19B5. 

-  Blacks  and  Hlspanlcs  are  enrolled  it  i  lover  rate  than  is  their 
per'-.entage  of  the  BPS  graduating  classes. 

-  The  percentage  of  black  students  Increased  In  the  public  ct^'wes  fc:it 
slightly  decreased  in  th?  private  colleges  froca  ig84  to  19B5. 

-  The  feeder  patterns  betvten  particular  high  schools  tnC  coll     s  have 
Teaalned  stable  over  the  3  years. 

-  in  Cohort  One  (19B3  freshmen)  81. 6X  enrolled  In  the  spring  of  the  first 
jrcar,  58.61  enrolled  In  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  anc  38.1  I  enrolled  in 
"the  iprlnp  of  the  third  year. 

-  Tn  Cohort  Tvo  (1984  freshaen)  retention  patterns  a/e  slightly  higher 
with  88.BI  enrolled  In  tlie  spring  of  the  first  ^tar  anS  6K41  enrolled  In  the 
spring  of  tht  second  year. 

-  m  Cohort  Three  (1985  freshaen)  83*01  enrol^t^  In  the   prlng  of  the 
first  year,  a  lover  rate  than  that  of  the  prevlr^s  year. 

-  Private  colleges  have  slightly  higher  retention  rates  than  public 
colleges. 

-  BPS  exam  school  gradua;es  have  higher  college  retention  rates  than  do 
non-exam  school  graduates. 

-  In  ejch  cohort  financial  aid  has  a  strong  association  vith  retention  at 
pubUc  colleges  than  at  private  colleges. 

ui  7  Asl^n-Araerlcans  have  the  highest  retention  rates.  vWtes  the  second,  and 
blacks  the  third,  vlth  Hispanic  rates  unstable  because  of  the  seall  numbers 
enrolled. 

Financial  aid  is  ^Jramatl call y  Associated  vlth  blacJ;  student  retention: 
in  the  last  two  cohorts  close  to  90X  of  aided  black  students  enrolled  In  the 
spring  of  the  first  year,  coopared  to  only  551  of  bUiCk  students  without  aid. 

•Unger,  Peter.  -Patterns  of  Inroll»ent:  The  College  Enrol Iwnt -and 
Retention  of  Boston  public  5chool  Grwuates.*  The  Fenway  Retention 
Coniortloa,  Slwaons  CoMege,  Boston.  Hass.,  1986.   16  Boston  area  colleges  and 
/Il«5Ir!l".^!"'^*?f*!^  provided  4lata  on  graduates  of  Boston  Public  Schools 
(  BPS")  who  had  enrolled  as  treshaen  frt»19B3  to '1985.   Retention  refers  to 
enrolloent  at  the  college  of  original  entry. 
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BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  i)ROPOaT  RATES 


BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  GRADUATING  CLASS  COHORTS 
(CLASS  OF  19B2-CLASS  OF  19BS) 
PERCENTAGE  OF  DROPOUTS  BY  GRACE  (9-12)^ 


9th  Grade 

10th  Grade 

nth  Grade 

12th  Grade 

Total 

CUss  of 
1932 

6.BX 

12.3X 

10.61 

U.3X 

36.21 

19B3 

7.11 

9.SX 

14.01 

13.41 

38.01 

19B4 

6.2X 

12.4X 

15. 9X 

17. Bl 

40.71 

1$BS 

7.01 

IS.OX 

21.1X2 

18.31 

43.61 

Source:   Boston  Public  Schools,  Office  &2-?eSftarch  and  Development, 
Hhy  1985.  —    -      .  - 

^The  Cohort  analyst  roeasures  the  high  school  dropout  rate  by  following 
a  class  from  the  time  the  students  enter  the  9th  grade  through 
graduation,  plus  a  13th  year  (to  Include  those  not  proaioted  at  some  point 
during  high  school),  and  calculates  Ihe  dropout  rate  based  on  the 
activities  of  that  particular  class. 

2Through  April  ?4,  19B6. 


THE  CUMULATIVE  DROPOUT  PERCENTAGE  RATE  BY  RACE  TOR  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS' 
GRADUATING  CLASSES  1 982-1 9B5 


GRADUATING  CLASS 

TOTAL 

BLACK 

*IHITE 

ASlAi. 

HISPANIC 

1985 

^3.01 

44.31 

42.11 

26.51 

51.91 

1984 

40.71 

^0.71 

39.'" 

19.41 

48.21 

1983 

38.01 

40.21 

36  A 

17.71 

41.01 

1982 

36.21"  . 

35.21 

.  37.11 

14.41 

42. a 

Source:  Boston  Public  Schools.  19B6 
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ACADEMIC  ACKIEVEHEKT 

Exhibits  1  Bnd  2  present  Ihe  HetropoUtan  Achievement  Reading -and -Math 
:=:=2i.'Scor«$550f -Boston  ^ubl  1  c  "School  -student  s , -grades  -1-12  ^or  -the  ^ears  -1 986  -atid 
1987. 

Exhibit  3  Shows  the  1987  Remediation  needs  in  aath  and  reading;  The 
percentage  of  students  scoring  at  or  below  the  40th  percentile. 
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IIO^TOH  I'lll"  ^x.»»Kt^k.^ 

MrtnorobiTftM    ^oIhc  scored: 

I9a&  UERSilS  1987  HCDIAH  rERCCNTILCS  PV  GRADE 


=if1.--"  «i42r 


38  3« 


ERIC 

hfiiinniiinrfTiama 


Source;  Office  of 


f^iwvirch  and  tcvelrr^t*  no^ton  rubllc  Pd)Ools,  rjHrvy>,  Kiy  1987. 


j     DOSlOtf  I'lJDftC  .SCHOOLS 
HCT|tOrOL|Tr.N  m     iHATICS  SCORES; 
1986  UERSUS  19B7  hCD|AN  rCRcrHTILCS  DY  CnADR 
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Senator  Simon.  Our  next  witness  is  Cynthia  Shelton,  with  Pri- 
vate Initiatives  in  Rublic  Education  with  the  Seattle  Public 
Schools.  We  are  very  happy  to  have  you  with  us. 

Ms.  Shelton.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be 
here,  and  it  is  an  honor  to  be  asked  to  represent  your  community. 
Especially,  it  is  an  honor  to  be  able  to  share  things  that  you  have 
learned. 

Basically,  I  am  here  today  to  talk  to  you  about  a  structure  that 
has  been  in  place  in  Seattle  for  eight  y^ars,  and  it  has  been  started 
all  over  the  country.  It  is  called  "partnerships". 

Margo  alluded  to  the  outcome  of  partnerships,  and  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  the  structure  that  must  be  in  place  in  order  to  ensure 
the  quality  outcome  that  Marge  is  talking  about  as  well  as  Bill 
Spring  is  talking  about  in  the  Boston  Compact. 

I  wanted  to  give  you  a  brief  overview  and  history  of  what  has 
been  the  response  of  communities  over  the  years.  In  the  last  30 
years,  we  have  had  a  real  history  of  community  involvement 
There  have  been  programs  such  as  Junior  Achievement  and  DECA, 
or  Distributive  Education,  sharing  professional  resources  with  stu- 
dents. There  has  also  been  a  strong  emphasis  on  vocational  educa- 
tional models  in  schools  to  reach  out  to  communities  for  learning 
experiences. 

It  has  only  been  in  the  last  10  to  12  years  that  a  new  phenome- 
non has  been  started,  which  is  actually  called  the  partnership 
movement.  It  was  called  Adopt-A-School  in  a  couple  of  the  South- 
ern States  when  they  initiated  this  plan. 

Most  of  the  new  cities  that  are  involved  in  it  are  calling  it  "part- 
nerships" because  they  see  them  as  equal  and  reciprocal  and  both 
entering  in  with  the  profession  il  skills  to  support  *  *ning. 

As  the  partnership  movement  has  taken  off,  Wi  we  are  begin- 
ning to  notice  is  that  there  is  a  proliferation  of  program  develop- 
ment in  communities,  excited  to  be  a  part  of  this  sharing  people 
resources,  learning  with  the  students,  but  what  happens  is  they 
lack  a  coordinated  approach,  and  many  of  them  overlap  each  other, 
And  many  of  them,  as  Dr.  Howe  was  responding,  serve  the  same 
population,  instead  of  looking  at  a  continuum  of  all  students  and 
spacing  out  a  linkage  mechanism  that  takes  students  at  different 
appropriate  times  and  addresses  all  student  needs.  And  that  ir*  a 
tremendous  problem  in  these  communities  that  get  excited  about 
developing  programs  but  do  not  look  at  a  process. 

With  that  statement,  I  want  cfive  you  an  example  of  what  hap- 
pens in  partnerships.  Usually  tas  been  identified  that  there  are 
three  stages  to  pa\'tnerships.  An  If  I  can,  I  would  encourage  you  to 
help  partnerships  get  to  the  third  stage,  the  most  important  stage 
and  the  stage  that  I  think  you  are  seeing  happening  in  Indiana  and 
in  Boston. 

The  first  stage  is  called  relationship-building,  and  that  is  a  more 
add-on  activity  level;  it  doesn't  take  a  lot  of  time,  it  doesn't  take  a 
lot  of  commitment  from  both  the  school  and  the  cou-^pany  side,  and 
it  really  feels  good,  and  it  helps  each  side  learn  about  the  other 
"culture". 

The  second  stage  is  called  cooperative  involvement.  By  that  time, 
you  have  developed  advisory  councils,  you  have  involved  parents, 
you  have  involved  a  broad  range  of  teachers  and  students,  who  are 
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sitting  there,  strategizing  a  little  more  in-depth  involvement  and 
addressing  problems. 

The  third  and  most  important  stage  for  all  of  us  to  keep  pushing 
our  communities  to  move  our  partnerships  is  the  collaborative 
stage.  And  it  is  that  stage  that  I  think  Boston  has  begun  to  pilot 
and  model  across  the  country.  It  takes  a  lot  more  time.  It  is  much 
more  committed.  It  is  getting  companies  to  recognize  that  they 
have  got  to  provide  release  time  for  employees  in  order  to  be  able 
to  produce  the  activities  that  Marge  identified.  It  is  getting  schools 
to  recognize  that  unless  they  come  up  with  some  funding  for  the 
person  inside  the  building,  then  the  programs  just  bounce  off  a 
brick  wall;  there  is  no  way  to  actually  implement  these  terrific 
wonderful  ideas;  they  just  hit  the  brick  wall. 

I  have  given  you  a  last  page,  and  that  is  what  is  recommended  or 
what  IS  requ-^d  in  order  to  get  to  the  collaborative  stage  for  part- 
nerships. The  first  thing  is  to  form  a  collaboration  of  joint  effort 
within  your  community.  Bring  your  Mayor  together,  your  superin- 
tendent together,  your  major  CEO  leaders,  as  well  as  the  represent- 
ative from  the  Private  Industry  Council.  Let  them  come  together  in 
a  compact  formation  to  identify  a  critical  need  for  that  community 
that  they  will  all  address.  When  they  do  that,  they  begin  to  pool 
already  existing  funds;  they  don't  even  have  to  come  up  with  new 
funds.  It  IS  dollars  that  are  available  within  their  own  budgets.  But 
again,  instead  of  overlapping,  they  have  come  together  in  a  collabo- 
rative approach. 

Use  those  dollars,  then,  and  challenge  the  partnerships  to  apply 
for  dollars  that  can  improve  that  partnership  arrangement.  If  a 
school  will  form  an  advisory  council  with  a  partnership  plan  apply- 
ing for  those  dollars,  there  are  three  ways  we  are  saying  they  can 
use  them—either  just  helping  the  advisory  council  on  a  working 
budget;  a  little  more  elaborate  is  providing  one  planning  period  in 
that  building;  the  most  elaborate  is  providing  for  one  full-time  com- 
munity resource  coordinator. 

Again,  it  still,  then,  takes  coordination  of  existing  community 
programs  and  not  letting  them  just  come  in  willy-nilly. 
^  I  provided  a  book  called  "The  Yellow  Pages",  which  is  a  compila- 
tion ot  programs.  Every  community  could  do  that.  But  unless  they 
get  those  programs  to  work  together,  it  is  just  a  nice  little  directo- 
ry- 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Shelton  follows:] 
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CYNTHIA  WOOD  SHELTON 
Before  The 

SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
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WHAT  DOES  SEATTLE'S  PIPE  DO? 

As  a  non-profit  coinnunity'-based  organization.  Private 
Initiative  in  Public  Education  (PIPE)  raises  funds  fro-n  the 
business  community  and  school  district  to  provide  improved 
learning  and  working  experiences. 

The  major  element  or  most  visible  component  of  pipe  is  the 
partnerships  between  individual  schools  and  businesses. 
There  are  currently  82  partners  (large  and  small  companies , 
government  departments,  community  colleges,  associations, 
service  clubs,  and  nursing  homes)  with  60  schools  (high, 
middle,  elementary  and  alternative) . 

Special  programs  have  been  designed  and  funded,  as  the  need 
was  perceived; 

•  Student  Internships  (Individual  placements  for  students 

to  learn  and  earn  credit  in  a 
community  setting) 

•  Community  Site  Seminars  (Groups  of  students  learning 

arourd  curricular  topics) 

•  Teacher  Business-Based  Sabbaticals  (Salary  shared  by 

district  and  community  employer) 

•  Principal  Leaders  (Links  Principals  with  Sr.  Executives) 

•  Mini-Grants  for  Curriculum  Development  (JJ500  cfrants  used 

to  assist  classroom  projects) 

•  Excel    nee  in  Education  Awards  (reconginzes  outstanding 

teachers) 

•  Friends  of  pipe  Auction  (Supports  Individual  School 

Accounts,  Student  Transportation  Fund, 
and  Mini-Grants  for  Teachers) 


WHY  ARE  COMMUNITIES  INVOLVED  WITH  PUBLIC  EDUCATION? 


To  assure  the  availability  and  quality  of  an  employee 
workforce  for  every  employer* 

To  lessen  the  negative  impact  on  the  community  from  each 
student  who  does  not  succeed. 
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WHAT  HAS  BEEN  THE  TRADITIONAL  COMMUNITY'S  RESPONSE? 

A  few  community  programs  such  as  Jr.  Achievement,  DECA, 
Explorer  Career  Posts  have  been  around  for  15-30  years. 

Vocational  education  has  been  part  of  the  school  system  for 
20-30  years. 

Partnerships  were  started  accross  the  country  10-12  years 
ago  to  equitably  place  resources  in  all  schools  and  broadly 
share  the  community  responsibility. 

As  the  awareness  of  public  schools'  needs  increased, 
additional  unique  eductional    assistance  programs  h.-»ve  been 
initiated  in  cities  throughout  the  country.      The^ p  programs 
often  are  developed  without  coordination  with  existing 
efforts.    Many  overlap  and  seldom  do  *hey  collaborate  to  serve 
all  students. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  CHALLENGES  FACING  PIPE  TODAY? 

Partners  are  expressing  concern  regarding  their  lack  of 
substantive  involvement  with  their  school  and  their 
interaction  is  often  relegated  to  "add-on"  activities.    On  the 
school  side,  these  functions  are  sometimes  interpreted  as  an 
imposition  on  the  educators'  ability  to  meet  the  core  needs  of 
their  students. 

There  are  numerous  community  programs  that  provide 
learning  experiences  for  students.    The  delivery  of  these 
programs  would  be  benefitted  if  a  coordinated  aproach 
providing  continuity  for  student  learning  were  provided. 
Partners  could  more  effectively  utilize  existing  community 
programs,  if  they  were  linked  in  a  relevant,  non-over laping 
system. 

The  major  part  of  high  school  curriculum  and  the  majority  of 
community  programs  are  driven  by  college  entrance 
requirements.    According  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
approximately  80*  of  all  jobs  will  not  require  a 
baccalaureate  degree.    We  need  to  coordinate  our  community 
resource  programs  to  prepare  all  students  for  broad  work 
requiremantn  and  independent  living  skills. 

Research  has  clearly  shown  that  both  corporations  and 
schools  need  shared  leadership  to  actualize  and  sustain 
a  vision.      The  Seattle  School  District,  through 
Superintendent  Kendrick  is  identifying    a  "new  age"  leadership 
model  called  School  Focused  Leadership,  fomerly  known  as 
School  Based  Management.    Participating  in  an  effective  School 
Focused  Leadership  structure  will  allow  for  partnership 
interaction,  that  goes  beyond  add-on  activities. 
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WHAT  IS  REQUIRED? 
I.       FORM  A  COLLABORATIVE  JOIN?  UMBREuLA 

*  A  cjoperative  comraitiaent  to  coordination  of  available 

^^"^  School  District,  the  city  government,  and 
D^voi'Jinio^fV'^V?^^^  ^^P?'  '^^^  Chamber,  Economic  ' 
Development  Council,         Private  Industry  Council). 

*  thi^il^2^^^^°l?  between  these  entities  will  require  pooling  of 
Pa?Jnp5^ML^°  support  the  coordination  and  implementation 
i'artnerships  and  special  programs. 

*  dilpeminatiin^of"^^^"''''^^^  resource  collection  and 

-  funds  for  Partne.-ships  and  >;pecial  programs 
.    people  resource  skills  bank 

surplused  equipment 

-  referral  for  community  program  options 

*  centraroff?l^^^^°"  comminity  programs  through  one 

FOCUSED^^EfDER§SJr  ^^^^^^^^"^^  STRUCl^URE  THROUGH  SCHOOL 

*  included  in  the  School  Focused 
Leadership  structure.     Participation  would  ha  with  the 
school  planning  body,  which  includes  .he  principal. 

*  P?an.^^"  "^^^  identify  their  involvement  in  a  Partnership 

*  S^^l?  Partnership  will  be  eligible  to  submit  their 

of  thei?  plan!^"       ^""^  ^^^^  coordination  and  '  mplementation 

Coordination  options  will  include: 

.    a  working  budget  for  the  school  planning  body  if  they 
assume  total  responsibility  y  j.t  tney 

•  planning  period  for  a  selected  individual 

•  a.full-time  Community  Resource  Coorc'^nator  position 
Within  the  school 

Implementation  options  will  include: 

student  transportation  to  community  learning  site 
staff  release  time 
staff  development 
materials/  equipment 

functions  that  support  the  Partnership  Plan's  goals 


III. 


UTILIZE  EXISTING  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS  THROUGH  THE  PARTNERS 

All  programs  that  allow  students  a  community  learning 

2^^^  ^^J"^  coordinated  by  a  central  district 
department  designatec  to  supervise  all  community  programs. 
A  student  experience  card  can  help  to  provide  continuity 
overlap?^"    learning  and  collaboration^o  eliminate  program 

A  program  fair,  offered  in  the  fall,  will  allow  partners 
Partne?ship"pilnf     programs  in  acco.-oance  with^he?r 
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THE  TWO  COMPONENTS  OF  PIPE 

I.    Partnership  Process 

1.  Each  partner  develops  unique  involvenents  as  described  in 

2.  partners  facilitate  existing  comnunity  programs  identified  in 
The  Yellow  Pages. 

II.      Individual  Proyrams 

*  Student  Internships:    offer  1.5  credits  for  1  semester  of 
learning  and  working  in  a  community  work  place. 

*  Business  Based  Teacher  Sabbaticals;  places  3-5  teachers  each 
year  in  h  community  site  of  their  choice. 

*  Communitv  Site  Seminars:  to  date,  four  curriculur  areas  are 
bei^g  ta^yht  at  busiess  sites  (Law,  Media,  Advanced  Science, 
creative  Writing) . 

*  Mini-Grants  for  Teachers:  awards  up  to  $500  to  help  teachers 
enrich  or  support  creative  ideas  in  their  classes. 

*  Princinal  Management  Training:    currently  in  the  planning 
Ses'^^or  bSliness  executives  to  share  management  training 
techniques  with  their  partnered  principals* 
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PIPE  FACT  SHEET 


Private  Initiatives  in  Public  Education  is  the  f-i,i»,<r,,».<«_ 
of  a  v)3ion  shared  by  private  citizens    Seat??o^,Si?3^^°J?  , 
and  The  Greater  Seattle  Cha^e?  of  ?S^erce"  v.^e^:%hS^^^^ 
thln^Hr'^"  """^  ^=  P£rforsanc^^roveS?°^SdVje  ii^al''^"" 


PIPE  was  forned  as  a  non-profit  brokerage  aaencv  deslnnn/i 

business  and  cSmnunity  resou^cel^nSre  e^itablv 
DSrtnn^?nS"^i^?  "The  process  „L  stS?ted  b?  ^ 

partnering  individual  companies  with  the  city's  high  schools 

IL^^?^eI^?^^n?,-^?r-i;„cii-ts  etc;  p^ovSd^»in1%^Sn^°S?Saacr 

o^nfi^^^iSirf^  Councilu  were  forned  at  the  school  and 
pare;i?s\°fnritSS^^Si:  coordinators,  teachers  and"^?aff, 

anrc?e'a?iee''^riting?"  ''-eloped  for  Media,  science.  Law. 

The  PIPE  Student  Internship  program  was  initiafort  ^«  iq«>i 
Je°2e!^^^r^?5*=^?^d!???=^"         ^-^-^^"^"^  in^^^r^o^„^u"ni?rand 

?S^!s5ra=^l''„SdS^5?S«-=?tn^^"^.^S^^  l?^a^°L^Si^^?^^-= 

?ll?oS5h;%^^?a^At",^oVt^"e^-L»S-  ^i:^ 
t?.Tc^'r.^ll^,^r  '°  ^°n-t«\'^SSSs"i^ic'^°S2ip 

The  Friends  of  pipe  Auction  was  established  it.  loas  to  hnir> 
partners  raise  funds  for  their  school ,  provide  nlnly  ?or  ^ 
Mini-Grants  and. the  Transportation  FuAd.    The  auction  also 
features  a  traditional  Pawde  of  Partners.        "uctlon  alio 

PIPyublished  the  'irst  handbook  on  Partner  activities,  TJie 

if?^JS°5'K^"?'"'^"J°"^°"^  Kendrick  challenged  pipe  to  partner 
n„iH^t^°of°''°K^=,-    H"  schools  were  added,  which  doubl°d^?he 
Sa?^ner°'  ^^^ools  to  61  with  90  business  and  coniaunity 
5  cit?  ieDaifLS?SP°5^?=;i  10  hospitals,  4  comaunity  colleges, 
s  city  departments,  4  federal  departments,  8  service  clubs) 
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Sehatot  Simon.  The  final  member  of  this  panel  is  Erik  Payne 
Butler,  who  is  the  Director  of  the  Center  for  Human  Resources  at 
Brandeis  University.  We  are  happy  to  have  you  with  us. 

Mr.  Butler.  Senator,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here. 

I  will  try  to  describe  quickly  a  program  which  serves  two  themes, 
both  of  \vhich  I  think  are  being  identified  in  this  hearing.  The  first 
is  partnerships,  and  I  will  talk  about  both  institutional  and  person- 
al partnerships;  and  the  second  is  traditionally  non-college-bound 
kid.s.  We  are  operating  in  25  cities  at  the  moment  a  program  called 
Career  Beginnings,  vhich  I  would  like  to  say  the  25th  program  we 
just  added,  and  it  is  in  Chicago,  with  the  help  of  Irving  Harris  and 
the  Harris  Foundation. 

Senator  Simon.  Good. 

Mr.  Butler.  We  work  with  colleges.  Since  1986,  we  have  worked 
through  24,  now  25,  colleges  or  consortia  of  colleges  to  identify  dis- 
advantaged young  people— we  call  them  tenacious  high  schooljun- 
iors-^in  their  eleventh  grade  year.  We  have  worked  now  wich  5,000 
young  people  and  5,000  business  or  professional  mentors  who  have 
volunteered  to  work  with  these  young  individuals. 

We  identify  them  in  their  junior  year,  work  with  them  through 
their  senior  year  graduation,  and  through  their  first  year  of  either 
working  or  attending  college.  There  is  a  combination,  the  details  of 
which  I  won't  bore  you  with,  but  of  workshops,  training,  remedial 
education,  and  at  the  heart  of  it  is  this  personal  relationship  devel- 
oped between  a  mentor  and  a  young  person. 

The  results  so  far  I  think  are  rather  remarkable.  Our  first  2,300 
kids  graduated  last  June,  June  1987.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  the 
kids  who  began  the  program  in  their  junior  year  graduated  from 
high  school;  63  percent  of  them  enrolled  in  college,  and  as  of  a 
survey  we  conducted  last  month  in  their  second  semester,  over  95 
percent  of  those  kids  are  still  there. 

That  may  not  sound  too  remarkable,  but  let  me  tell  you  who 
these  kids  are.  We  call  them  tenacious  kids.  We  describe  them  as 
being  neither  at  the  top  nor  at  the  bottom,  but  in  the  middle  60 
percent  of  their  high  schools.  They  are  89  percent  minority  young 
people.  All  of  them  are  urban.  Seventy-five  percent  of  them  are  of- 
ficially poor.  Over  50  percent  of  then,  are  from  single  parent- 
headed  households.  Sixty  percent  of  them  are  from  families  where 
no  one  has  ever  attended  college  before.  Over  half  of  them  have 
never  worked  before.  And  95  percent  of  the  young  black  partici- 
pants, which  constitute  65  percent  of  all  of  them,  had  only  worked 
in  a  JTPA  summer  program  and  held  no  other  job. 

They  are  behind  educationally,  but  not  that  far.  They  are  "C" 
students.  They  are  operating  at  about  the  ninth  grade  level  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  eleventh  grade.  But  our  best  estimates— and 
they  are  estimates— is  that  only  between  30  and  40  percent  of  these 
young  people  would  attend  college  if  otherwise  we  left  them  alone. 
So  a  growth  from  30  to  40  to  65  percent,  one  in  three,  roughly,  to 
two  in  three,  tell  us  that  we  are  doing  something  right  with  the 
career  beginnings  program. 

It  is  relatively  cost-effective.  We  are  spending  over  the  course  of 
two  years  about  $1,500  per  student,  not  counting  the  cai?es  where 
students  are  subsidized,  where  they  have  subsidized  sunimer  jobs 
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through  JTPA]  those  costs  would  be  additionally,  but  over  the  two- 
year  period,  about  1,500- 

We  ask  ourselves  what  is  making  this  work,  and  the  answer  is 
complicated,  as  usual,  but  the  simplest  version  of  it  is  that  a  varie- 
ty of  elements  combine  together  to  support  this  very  personal  part- 
nership between  a  successful  adult  and  an  individual  youth,  disad- 
vantoged,  with  all  of  those  barriers  that  I  recited  quickly,  seems  to 
be  the  key.  The  opportunity  to  develop  individual,  personal  part- 
nerships and  supported  m  turn  by  a  partnership  '^^tween  a  colleea 
organized  business  community  and  individual  businesspeople  and 
the  school  system,  with  all  the  rules  that  Bill  Spring  and  Marge 
Dwyer  and  Cynthia  Shelton  have  learned  about  partnerships, 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  key. 

We  think  every  high  school  ought  to  have  one,  and  every  college 
ought  to  do  on.  And  I  have  somewhat  more  elaborated  recommen- 
dations, having  to  do  with  JTPA,  in  some  cases,  getting  out  of  tiie 
way  and  in  other  cases,  supporting,  but  I  will  leave  those  to  the 
written  testimony. 
(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Butler  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  Erik  Payne  Butler 
before  the 

Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Productivity 
April  27,  1988 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Erik  Butler.    I  am  Director  of  the 
center  for  Human  Resources,  located  at  the  Heller  School, 
Brandeis  University.    I  an  pleased  to  be  here  in  such  good 
company  to  discuss  options  for  improving  the  preparation  of  young 
people,  especially  disadvantaged  young  people,  for  productive  and 
satisfying  adult  lives.    I  an  honored  to  have  participated  with 
"Doc"  Howe  and  the  Grant  Commission  for  Vouth  and  America's 
Future  and  admire  the  fine  publication  we  are  here  in  part  to 
discuss.    Bill  Spt:  n  and  I  worked  together  some  years  ago  on  the 
late,  lamented  Vouth  Act  of  1980  and  later  in  the  development  of 
the  Boston  Compact  when  he  and  I  returned  home  early  in  1981,  so 
I  am  pleased  to  have  joined  the  National  Alliance  of  Business  on 
the  Advisory  Coiriaittee  for  their  replication  of  that  remarkable 
effort. 

I  an  here,  however,  to  discuss  another  form  of  partnership 
effort,  with  a  closely  related  but  more  specialized  purpose.  The 
Career  Beginnings  program  began  in  1986  with  support  from  a 
consortium  of  foundations  led  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund  in  New 
Vork  City  and  including  the  MacArthur  Foundation  and  the  Gannett 
Foundation.    In  short  form.  Career  Beginnings  starts  with  the 
preruise  that  there  are  young  people  -  "tenacious",  we  call  them 
—  who  are  neither  at  the  top  nor  the  bottom  of  the  school 
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achieveraent  scale,  who  are  disadvantaged  economically,  socially 
and  educationally,  but  who,  with  better  preparation  and  some 
personal  attention  can  elect  college  in  greatly  larger  numbers 
and  can  enter  the  labor  force  with  more  confidence. 

Career  Beginnings  locates  these  young  people  during  their 
junior  year  in  high  school,  and  serves  them  up  a  menu  for  the 
next  two  years  which  includes  a  high  quality  summer  job  —  often 
in  the  private  sector,  but  not  always  —  workshops  and  classes  in 
career  preparation,  college  preparation  and  applications,  life 
plann  ng,  remedial  education  in  the  basic  skills  where  warranted 
(and  it  most  often  is)  and,  last  but  not  least,  an  adult  mentor  - 
-  assigned  one-to-one  —  from  the  br-?iness  or  professional 
community.    We  speak  of  the  mentor-student  relationship  as  a 
Eersfinai  partnership,  and  of  career  Beginnings  as  a  partnerhip 
among  colleges,  schools  and  business  groups  to  support  that 
crucial  one-to-one  relationship. 

The  program  is  located  in  colleges  and  universities  and  run 
by  college  staffs,  including  case  managers  assigned  to  keep  track 
of  all  activities  engaged  in  by  each  young  person,  including  — 
even  especially  —  those  involving  the  mentors. 

Career  Beginnings  is  two  years  old,  having  operated  in 
twenty-four  colleges  since  the  Spring  of  1986.    By  now  we  have 
worked  with  5,000  young  people  ^nd  a  like  number  of  adult  mentors 
and  are  recruiting  a  third  cohort  of  youngsters  and  mentors  as  we 
speak.    We  are  planning  to  add  new  programs  this  year  and  next, 
funding  permitting,  and  hope  to  have  expanded  to  a  network  of  lOO 
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colle^'e-based  Career  Beginnings  prograns  serving  over  10,000 
young  people  annually  by  1991.  These  plans  are  built  on  our 
experience  so  far  that  Career  Beginnings  actually  works. 

How  well  does  it  work?    In  our  first  class  of  2300  young 
people,  more  than  95*  graduated  high  school  and  completed  Career 
Beginnings,  and  over  63%  enrolled  in  college  last  Fall.    In  a 
survey  conducted  just  last  month,  we  were  pleased  to  learn  that 
95%  of  these  youth  in  turn  were  still  enrolled  in  college.  Our 
best  estimates,  based  on  current  data  from  other  sources,  suggest 
that  sinilar  students,  not  enrolled  in  Career  Beginnings  but 
simply  going  routinely  through  high  school,  would  enroll  in 
college  at  a  rate  nore  like  30-40%  —  one  in  three,  not  nearly 
two  in  three i    To  test  this  assumption,  the  supporting 
foundations  have  sponsored  a  rigorous,  random  assignment-based 
evaluation  of  a  sample  of  seven  of  our  now  twenty-five  sites, 
looking  at  educational,  employment  and  family  formation  outcomes 
for  both  Career  Beginnings  participants  and  a  randomly-selected 
control  group  of  equal  size. 

But  while  we  wait  for  formal  evaluation  outcomes  to  be 
reported  early  in  1990,  let  me  tell  you  about  the  young  people 
involved  to  indicate  why  we  have  focused  our  resources  on  them. 

First,  these  "tenacious"  high  tchool  juniors  have  overcome 
significant  odds  to  stay  in  school  at  all.    They  have  achieved 
average  grades  and  are  neither  in  the  top  twenty  percent  nor  the 
lowest  twenty.    But  in  high  schools  with  300 :i  student/counselor 
ratios,  it  is  the  achievers  or  the  troublemakers  who  attract 
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attention;  these  young  people  are,  by  and  large,  overlooked 

by  the  system  of  supports  designed  to  get  graduates  into  college. 

Second,  these  students  come  fron  generally  disadvantaged 
backgrounds.    More  than  eighty  percent  of  Career  Beginners,  as  we 
call  them,  are  ninority  students,  65%  black,  18%  Hispanic  and  8% 
Asian.    All  live  in  cities  larger  than  100,000.    More  than  half 
are  fron  families  headed  by  a  single  parent,  most  are  officially 
poor.    Sixty  percent  are  fron.  families  where  neither  parent 
attended  college.    Fewer  than  half  had  worked  before  career 
Beginnings  gave  them  a  summer  job;  95%  of  blacks  who  had  worked 
had  been  in  the  JTPA  Summer  program;  only  15%  of  whites  had  been 
in  JTPA. 

Finally,  while  these  students  are  definitely  behind  the  norm 
in  school  performance,  they  are  not  drastically  so.    Mean  grade 
level  for  these  eleventh  graders  is  9.2  in  reading  and  9.8  in 
math,  both  measured  by  the  Stanford  Test  of  Academic  Skills. 
Below  average  in  measured  achievement,  average  in  grade 
performance,  there  is  nonetheless  hope  for  improved  performance, 
some  reason  to  believe  that  cpncentrated  attention  on  these 
students  may  yield  fruitful  results- 
Career  Beginnings  has  begun  to  show  signs  of  such  results. 
More  young  people  who  participate  are  graduating  and  attending 
college;  just  how  many  more  awaits  the  formal  research.  The 
students  who  do  start  college  appear  to  stay  in\arger  numbers 
than  economically  disadvantaged  students  appear  to  stay  without 
such  supports.    Much  mere  is  needed,  and  the  Gannett  Foundation 
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has  funded  "Next  Step",  a  pilot  prograa  in  eight  Career 
Beginnings  sites  to  stay  with  young  people  on  the. job  or  in 
college  for  their  first  year  after  high  school  graduation.  This 
is  a  modest  intervention,  and  still  aore  should  be  provided. 

Notwithstanding  its  duration.  Career  Beginnings  is 
nonetheless  a  relatively  aodest  intervention,  and  cost  effective. 
Not  including  summer  wages,,  the  average  cost  of  the  two-year 
prograa  is  just  more  than  $1,500  per  student.    This  included 
foundation  contribution,  school  and  college  budget  contribution, 
and  local  grants  and  contracts  which  make  up  the  required 
matching  funds  for  the  foundation  grants. 

************ 

Why  is  this  program  relevant  to  a  discussion  of  non-college 
bound  youth  and  of  school-business  partnerships?    There  are  two 
simple  replies.    First,  while  I  applaud  the  frank  focus  of  the 
Grant  Commission  on  the  Forgotten  Half,  our  experience  with 
Career  Beginnings  suggests  that  there  may  be  a  substantial  number 
among  this  group  who  with  the  right  kind  of  attention  can  go  to 
college,  vocational  training  or  other  further  education.  We 
think  they  ought  to  be  given  this  chance  and  further,  that  there 
are  strategies  that  work  —  Career  Beginnings  is  just  one,  but  it 
appears  to  be  a  good  one.    There  is  a  niche,  here,  we  think,  for 
a  strategy  designed  to  convert  non  college-bound  youth  into 
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college  bound  students.    We  are  convinced  that  they  are 
motivated,  or  can  be,  and  capable,  or  can  be.    We  need  their  best 
skills,  they  need  our  best  education. 


Programs  like  Career  Beginnings  are  often  "^ade  harder  by 
unnecessary  legislative  barriers,  often  unintended  effects  of 
Woll -meaning  safeguards.  I  recoiamend  removing  some  of  these, 
especially  in  the  Oob  Training  Partnership  Act.  Furthermore, 
positive  incentives  are  often  required  to  make  good  things 
possible,  though  never  easy.  I  have  several  to  suggest,  both  in 
JTPA  and  other  policies.    Herewith,  briefly: 

l^ecoramendation  1;    JTPA  performance  standards  should  be 
revised  to  permit  (even  encourage)  college  attendance  as  a 
desirable  outcome  for  JTPA  youth  programs.    The  emphasis  on 
entered  employment  rate  can  actually  discourage  programs  from 
sett; in g  college  attendence  as  a  goal,  and  even  competency 
attainment  offers  little  incentive  for  programs  to  focus  on 
college  admission  as  an  outcome.    This  year's  modificatio  of 
JTPA's  performance  standards  do  move  in  the  right  direction,  but 
not  far  enough. 

Recoffimendai^ion  2:  Current  restrictions  on  the  use  of  Title 
II-B  (summer)  funds  during  the  school  year  should  be  eliminated, 
and  > ear-round  programs  including  summer  work  experience 
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encouraged . 

RecoTOTaenHation  3:    Specific  legislative  instructions  should 
encourage  longer  programs  where  appropriate,  especially  where 
cost  standards  can  be  met. 

Recommendation  4;    Partnerships  among  colleges,  businesses 
and  public  schools  should  be  sponsored,  encouraged,  and  funded  by 
federal  initiative. 

RecoTnaejidation  5;    Much  core  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to 
the  factors  which  discourage  disadvantaged,  especially  minority 
students  from  remaining  in  college  and  completing  degrees.  If 
high  school  dropouts  constitute  the  largest  high  risk  pool  among 
youth,  dropping  out  of  college  must  be  nearly  as  high  a  priority. 
Factors  like  high,  unaccustomed  debt,  fewer  available  grants  and 
institutional  racism  all  appear  to  be  important,  but  not  yet  well 
understood- 

Recoromendation  6;    Renewed  initiatives  should  support 
innovation  and  experimentation  as  well  as  dissemination.    We  do 
not  yet  know  with  any  confidence  what  works.    The  notion  that  the 
era  of  demonstration  must  be  replaced  by  an  era  of  implementation 
is  simply  wrongheaded.    Problems  evolve,  and  solutions  must 
constantly  be  sought.    When  good  programs  emerge,  they  should  be 
disseminated  broadly,  to  be  sure,  but  new  designs  will  always  be 
needed. 

Recommendation  7!    Lastly,  the  federal  government  needs  to 
re-enter  the  arena  in  a  more  substantial  way.    Partnerships  are 
indeed  key.    We  who  have  been  working  at  the  local  level  to  forge 
partnerships  out  of  stf ing  and  chewing  gum  need  our  old  partner 
back.    Both  will  be  stronger  for  it. 

Thank  you. 
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Senator  Simon,  .  ihank  all  of  you. 

If  I  may  ask  you,  Mr.  Butler,  you  talked  about  the  2,300  students 
you  have  helped,  and  it  is  a  magnificent  program.  How  do  we  reach 
beyond  the  2,300?  Obviously,  2,300  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  national- 
ly—and I  don't  mean  that  to  denigrate  in  any  way  the  good  work 
you  are  doing— but  how  do  we  profit  from  your  experience? 

Mr.  Butler.  Well,  we  are  planning  ourselves  to  take  the  first 
steps  towards  that.  We  are  now  operating  in  25  places,  and  our  ob- 
jective, funding  sources  willing,  is  to  go  to  100.  But  even  at  that 
rate,  we  would  only  be  serving  10,000  students  a  year  through  this 
program. 

I  think  there  are  opportunities  through  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  system  and  through  a  variety  of  supports  to  colleges 
wondering  what  their  role  in  life  ought  to  be,  who  their  new  stu- 
dents are  going  to  be  in  a  changing  demographic  situation.  I  think 
there  are  going  to  be  some  opportunities  to  do  something  like 
Career  Beginnings  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

I  should  say,  when  we  began  this  program,  we  thought  we  were 
going  to  have  a  very  hard  sell  to  the  business  community  to  get 
individuals  to  offer  as  much  time  as  career  beginnings  takes  when 
it  IS  done  right.  That  has  been  the  easiest  sell  we  have  had.  There 
are  people  out  there  who,  overwhelmed  by  all  the  big  statistics,  are 
perfectly  anxious  to  help  one  youth,  and  the  kind  of  forced  mar- 
riage, mentoring,  seems  to  work— and  they  are  volunteers;  we  don't 
have  to  pay  them.  So  I  think  that  gives  us  some  real  opportunities 
to  do  this  at  scale. 

Senator  Simon.  But  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  do  you  use  the  facul- 
ty at  Brandeis,  since  it  is  a  Brandeis-sponsored  effort?  Is  there  any 
meshing  at  Brandeis  with  the  students  and  the  schools  there? 

Mr.  Butler,  That  IS  a  wonderful  question.  Brandeis  is  located  in 
Waltham,  Massachusetts,  which  is  a  town  too  small  to  have  been 
eligible  for  the  Career  Beginnings  Program,  so  we  do  not  have 
one— we  are  currently  building  one.  I  think  in  the  colleges  partici- 
pating elsewhere,  a  lot  of  the  faculty  members  are  serving  as  men- 
i^^AA^^^^  enjoying  it,  I  would  say  one  mentor  in  five,  so  probably 
1,000  faculty  members  around  the  country  are  participating  them- 
selves as  mentors. 

Senator  Simon.  But  as  I  understand  it,  this  program  was  initiat- 
ed by  Brandeis;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Butler.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Simon.  And  was  this  done  as  a  public  service  idea  with 
Brandeis,  or  student  recruitment,  or  

Mr.  BuTLEi'.  None  of  those  things.  The  Center  for  Human  Re- 
sources operates,  in  effect,  as  a  manager  intermediary,  and  we 
were  approached— which  doesn't  happen  very  often— by  the  Com- 
monwealth Fimd  in  New  York  City  who  had  experimented  with 
this  at  Hunter  College  and  said,  "I  wonder,  if  we  could  do  this  on  a 
larger  scale,  would  you  folks  at  Brandeis  be  willing  to  take  a  crack 
at  recruiting  initially  10  cities?"  And  ultimately,  it  became  25  and 
hopefully  more. 

Senator  Simon.  And  as  I  look  through  your  init  atives,  I  was 
going  to  say  most  of  them  are  not  Federally-related,  but  some  are. 
There  are  areas  where  you  would  like  to  see  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, like  on  JTPA,  modify  its  programs. 
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Mr.  Butler.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  But  if  all  of  a  sudden  you  were  Chairman  of  this 
Subcommittee,  and  you  were  to  say  what  do  we  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Full  Committee,  what  

Mr.  Butler.  I  would  take  two  first  steps.  First,  I  would  sit  down 
and  look  at  some  of  the  relatively  technical  ways  in  which,  without 
committing  a  lot  of  new  money,  JTPA  could  be  supportive  of  this 
kind  of  a  program,  which  essentially  tries  to  take  kids  not  tradi- 
tionally college-bound  and  turn  them  into  college-bound  kids. 

I  would  look  for  some  ways  that  JTPA  could  be  a  more  active 
partner. 

Secondly,  I  would  sit  down  with  my  counterpart  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  allocation  and  policy  toward  higher  education  and  figure  out 
if  we  couldn't  develop  jointly  an  initiative  to  do  this  on  a  larger 
scale,  because  I  think  it  will  require  more  than  simply  JTPA. 
JTPA  ought  to  be  a  partner,  but  it  is  not  enough.  The  colleges  have 
got  to  be  partners. 

Senator  Simon.  That  intrigued  me,  because  I  used  to  chair  the 
Higher  Education  Subcommittee  over  in  the  House,  and  we  have 
found  a  meshing  of  the  university  and  the  public  schools  in  need  is 
not  an  easy  mesh. 

Mr.  Butler.  Absolutely  not.  It  is  relatively  easier  to  do  it  at  the 
local  level  than  it  is  to  do  it  in  Washington  or  even  at  the  State 
level.  The  S  ates  of  Ohio  and  California  are  both  currently  consid- 
ering large-,  jcale  adoptions  cf  a  Career  Beginnings  Program,  and 
the  most  interesting  conversations  have  been  going  on  between  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  committed  to  K  to  12  insti- 
tutions and  the  boards  of  higher  education.  Those  are  very  tricky 
issues  because  we  are  dealing,  as  you  know  well,  with  the  kind  of 
overlap  where  traditionally  there  has  been  almost  none.  Colleges' 
attitudes  have  been,  "Send  them  to  us  as  freshman,  and  gee,  we 
wish  they  were  better  prepared,"  and  the  high  school  attitudes 
have  been,  "Hey,  June,  senior  year,  we're  done  with  them,  and  we 
hope  you  like  them."  And  knitting  those  things  together  and  creat- 
ing what  someone  called  a  "bridge"  is  absolutely  key. 

Senator  Simon.  My  staff  tells  me  some  of  the  others  may  wish  to 
comment  on  that.  Yes? 

Ms.  DwYER.  Senator  Simon,  the  remark  I'd  like  to  ina?<e  is  to  the 
JTPA  legislation  and  how  that  might  change.  If  you  recall,  one  of 
my  examples  was  Starke  County,  and  we  are  using  JTPA  funds 
there  for  the  partnership.  Now,  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  could 
help  tremendously  is  if  those  in  Washington  would  speak  to  those 
persons  on  the  local  level  who  are  running  regional  JTPA  pro- 
grams to  find  out  how  the  legislation  is  fostering  and  supporting 
their  efforts  and  how  it  is  not  and  begin  to  look  at  some  of  the  local 
problems  that  JTPA  could  be  dealing  with,  but  can't,  because  of 
regulations,  or  perhaps  misunderstanaings  of  how  to  deal  with  the 
regulations.  So  I  think  those  are  very  important  points. 

We  had  a  very  adventuresome  regional  JTPA  director,  Linda 
Waleshansky,  who  took  a  great  deal  of  initiative  and  time  to  work 
out  those  arrangements  between  three  public  school  systems — and 
that  itseJf  is  not  easy — and  JTPA  regulations,  and  we  are  using 
that  as  a  model  within  our  State.  So  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  ways 
to  go  is  to  look  locally  at  how  local  arrangements  have  been  dealt 
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with  and  the  configurations  that  need  to  occur.  Again,  the  relation- 
ship-building  that  was  just  pointed  out  between  higher  education 
and  K  through  12  education,  and  then  with  business  and  with  voca- 
tional schools,  goes  back  to  what  Cynthia  said  about  the  relation- 
ship-building  stage.  There  has  got  to  be  in  that  relationship  some- 
thing for  everyo  j  on  the  personal  and  on  the  corporate  level  as 
well,  and  it  is  i  to  the  manager  of  the  partnership  to  help  that 
surface  and  help  everyone  understand  what  that  is. 

Senator  Simon.  If  I  may  just  follow  up  with  one  other  question, 
and  I  have  some  other  questions  here  for  the  other  panelists,  I  still 
don  t  quite  understand.  You  use  Brandeis  University  as  a  base. 

Mr.  Butler.  That's  right. 

Senator  Simon.  But  otherwise,  the  university  is  not  directly  in- 
volved; It  could  be  the  Ford  Foundation,  or  it  could  be  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  or  anyone  else  for  the  base. 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes.  Don't  tell  my  dean  I  said  that— but,  yes. 

Senator  Simon.  All  right.  It  does  seem  to  me  somehow— and  I 
doii  t  know  how  we  do  it,  and  I  know  for  example  at  Stanford,  they 
have  put  together  a  committee  that  works  with  the  local  schools— 
that  we  use  the  talent  of  the  faculty  there  at  Brandeis  to  mesh 
with  the  public  schools,  as  you  were  mentioning. 

Mr.  Spring?  ^ 

Mr.  Spring.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  a  couple  of  suggestion^?. 
In  Boston,  some  26  area  universities  have  gathered  togetiier 
through  a  presidents  committee  concerned  about  improving  the 
public  schools.  They  have  signed  an  agreement  with  the  school 
system,  trying  to  increase  the  number  of  young  people  from  the 
school  system  who  matriculate  and  are  successful  in  going  through 

•?u^T^  M  ,  ^  number  of  those  institutions  are  working 

with  Erik  s  Career  Beginnings  Program. 

Your  dilemma  at  this  committee  level  is  how  do  you  frame  na- 
tional legislation  which  will  effectively  encourage  action  at  the 
local  level  where  you  are  dependent  on  the  most  aggressive  and 
concerned  local  actors  to  shape  the  local  program  in  a  way  that 
really  works.  It  is  a  very  tough  question. 

A  l^^^^oA^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^Sht  want  to  take  a  look  at  the  Youth 
Act  ot  iy«U,  when  a  number  of  us  hammered  through  this  problem 
after  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Project  Act  had 
been  out  there  a  couple  of  years  and  came  ui>  with  some  ideas 
which  might  work. 

The  heart  of  the  Youth  Act  of  1980  was  that  if  the  employment 
role  of  private  sector  and  city  and  the  school  world  would  come  up 
with  a  joint  program,  the  Federal  Government  would  fund  both 
parts  of  It,  in  particular  provide  Title  I  or  Chapter  I  remedial  dol- 
lars for  high  school  remediation,  which  has  very  little  now,  and  in 
programs  for  kids  16  years  and  older,  there  were  employment  op- 
portunities associated  with  improved  educational  opportunities. 

I  tliink  that  since  dollars  are  so  terribly  short  that  the  Commit- 
tee wou  d  be  wise  to  think  in  terms  of  ways  in  wnich  Federal  dol- 
lars could  be  used  to  leverage  the  kind  of  collaborative  effort  at  the 
local  level  where  local  actors  agree  to  set  very  specific  goals  and  to 
measure  how  they  are  accomplishing  them,  and  the  Feds  provide 
leverage  to  local  money  and  the  seed  money  to  pay  for  interme- 
diary institutions.  For  instance,  in  Boston  on  the  job  ^de,  the  key 
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institution  is  a  school-based  job  service,  people  who  work  on  the 
Private  Industry  Council  payroll.  Raising  the  money  to  pay  for  that 
career  service  is  very,  very  difficult.  We  began  with  foundation 
grant  money.  We  persuaded  the  school  committee  to  pay  for  half  of 
it,  which  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  a  school  committee  to  appropriate 
money  to  the  local  PIC.  Other  pieces  of  the  money  come  from 
JTPA  and  foundation  grants,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  piece  of  the 
money  to  raise.  It  is  not  a  lot  in  national  terms,  but  the  Feds  could 
say  if  you  will  get  your  act  together,  if  you  will  make  system-wide 
commitments,  we  will  then  give  some  of  the  neces^sary  glue  money 
to  help  those  commitments  go  forward,  recognizing  that  the  com- 
mitments will  vary  vCcnsiderably  from  community  to  community, 
your  requirement  being  that  they  state  precisely  what  they  are 
going  to  do  and  accurately  measure  their  effectiveness  in  moving  in 
that  direction. 

Senator  Simon.  Ms,  Shelton— and  incidentally.  Senator  Brock 
Adams  wanted  to  be  here  to  personally  welcome  you.  He  is  presid- 
ing over  the  Senate  right  now  and  asked  that  I  extend  his  apolo- 
gies. 

As  you  describe  your  program,  some  schools  would  call  it  cooper- 
ative education,  where  there  is  a  small  amount  of  Federal  fundmg. 
At  Northeastern  University,  which  two  of  the  panel  niembers 
would  be  familiar  with,  they  have  a  very  extensive  cooperative  edu- 
cation program.  Are  you  at  all  familiar  with  the  cooperative  educa- 
tion program? 

Ms.  Shelton.  It  exists  in  Seattle  as  one  of  the  programs  that  a 
school  curriculum  implements.  But  we  really  don't  even  call  PIPE 
a  program  anymore.  We  have  gotten  away  from  using  the  program 
title;  it  is  a  process.  And  it  is  a  process  that  encourages  the  use  of 
all  these  programs  through  one  company  and  one  community  col- 
lege with  one  high  school. 

So  it  is  a  structure,  a  mechanism,  that  is  supporting  all  these 
programs  that  have  already  been  designed. 

Senator  Simon.  And  how  can  the  Federal  Government  encourage 
more  schools  to  do  precisely  what  you  are  doing? 

Ms.  Shelton.  I  think  these  models  of  linkages  between  whatever 
community  resources  exist  and  their  schools  happen  in  little,  tiny 
towns  as  well  as  larger,  urban  districts.  So  it  will  take  the  Federal 
Government  putting  out  examples,  identifying  success  stories,  talk- 
ing about  collaboration,  doing  something  similar  to  what  Bill  was 
saying.  Challenge  grants— if  the  Federal  Government  were  to  pro- 
vide challenge  grants  for  localities  to  force  their  collaboration— and 
sometimes,  collaboration  takes  an  outside  force.  It  is  hard.  You 
have  to  give  up  personal  politics  in  order  to  come  together  and 
work.  Otherwise,  for  example,  a  Mayor  may  have  their  own  special 
little  seed  dollars  that  makes  them  look  good  in  their  own  commu- 
nity, and  if  they  want  to  use  it  themselves,  then  they  can  affect  a 
fev/  children,  and  if  they  come  together  in  a  collaborative  manner, 
they  can  help  a  lot  more.  That  is  why  you  have  to  come  from  the 
outside  sometimes  and  challenge  communities  to  do  it. 

Senator  Simon.  Mr.  Spring,  you  mentioned  your  statistics  on 
page  2,  and  I  turn  to  them.  What  was  striking  was  that  there  was 
relatively  little  change  in  employment  figures  of  the  Hispanic  pop- 
ulation on  this  chart.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  for  that? 
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Mr.  Spring.  We  are  actually  in  the -most  recent  years  doing 
slightly  better  on  the  Hispanic  numbers  than  we  have  in  the  past, 
but  the  Hispanic  dropout  rate  is  a  major  challenge.  There  are  over- 
lays of  language  barriers,  there  are  overlays  of  going  back  and 
forth  to  Puerto  Rico  that  make  it  a  real  challenge.  It  is  something 
which,  in  our  seriously  underfunded  JTPA  system,  we  are  not  able 
to  do  as  much  as  we  might. 

We  have  been  making  a  concerted  effort  in  Boston  since  the 
black  and  white  numbers  are  really  fairly  encouraging  to  work 
with  Hispanic  young  people,  but  it  is  difficult,  and  I  cannot  say  we 
have  solved  the  problem.  We  haven't  talked  about  the  dropout 
problem  in  Boston,  and  one  thing  we  have  found  in  Boston  in  look- 
ing at  the  EDPA  numbers  is  that  providing  a  job  alone  is  not 
enough  to  hold  young  people  in  school  who  are  several  grades 
behind.  It  is  a  particularly  difficult  problem  when  you  get  to  be  16 
or  17,  and  you  have  a  language  problem  as  well  as  a  general  educa- 
tion problem. 

Senator  Simon.  How  did  the  Boston  Compact  Program  get  start- 
ed? Was  it  one  person  with  an  idea,  or  how  did  it  get  launched? 

Mr.  Spring.  Marge  was  just  saying  how  it  is  necessary  for  orga- 
nizations to  overcome  focusing  on  their  own  organizational  goals  if 
you  are  going  to  make  real  progress.  And  I  think  we  were  fortu- 
nate in  Boston  in  having  leadership  in  a  number  of  sectors  who 
were  committed  to  making  something  serious  happen.  Mayor 
Kevin  White  at  that  time,  in  his  1980  inaugural  address,  said  Bos- 
ton s  prosperity  has  revived,  it  is  not  adequately  shared  by  all 
members  of  the  community,  and  one  thing  we  ought  to  think  about 
is  organizing  jobs  for  our  kids  in  public  schools  to  show  that  the 
larger  community  is  concerned  about  them. 

Business  leadership,  led  by  William  S.  Edgerly  of  the  State 
Street  Bank,  the  founding  chairman  of  the  Boston  Private  Industry 
Council,  came  to  really  understand  the  numbers  that  Doc  Howe 
was  talking  about,  that  the  structure  of  the  entry-level  labor  force 
is  changing  abruptly  and  that  in  Boston,  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  private  sector  depended  significantly  on  the  quality  of  public 
education. 

^  And  on  the  school  side,  Robert  Spilkne,  who  is  now  across  the 
river  here  in  Arlington,  became  superintendent  of  schools,  was 
eager  to  work  with  the  private  sector.  Agair.  as  Doc  Howe  said, 
schools  are  often  very  closed  corporations,  sort  of  throwing  num- 
bers over  the  wall  and  hoping  that  they  have  broad  public  support. 
He  was  willing  to  be  ver^  open  around  the  Private  Industry  Coun- 
cil table  where  the  superintendent  and  the  leaders  of  the  business 
community  and  the  city  sat  over  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  half 
trying  to  talk  about  how  can  we  improve  the  school. system,  v/hich 
is  in  desperate  shape.  There  emerged  a  consensus  about  how  these 
elements  should  be,  the  key  idea,  I  think,  being  that  the  school 
system  and  the  private  sector  and  the  university  sector  needed  to 
be  publicly  measurable  for  reaching  goals.  And  that  idea  of  being 
publicly  measurable  for  performance  energized  both  the  school 
system  and  the  private  sector  and,  I  think,  led  to  making  a  city- 
wide  commitment  to  improvement  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  unattainable. 
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Senator  Simon.  And  Ms.  Dwyer,  how  do  you  solicit  the  partner- 
ships? Goshen,  Indiana,  I  think,  was  one  of  the  communities  you 
mentioned.  How  do  you  reach  into  the  business  community  there? 

Ms.  Dwyer.  I  think.  Senator  Simon,  I  would  like  to  answer  that 
and  incorporate  that  with  another  answer  that  I  think  might  get 
us  to  where  you  might  want  to  be.  We  use  a  process,  as  Cynthia 
indicated,  a  method,  and  it  is  a  method  that  is  very  much  like  one 
that  Bill  uses  and  one  that  Career  Beginnings  used.  We  have  all 
read  each  other's  material,  and  you  can  see  the  same  method  in  it. 
So  that  is  a  key  thing  I  think  we  would  like  to  leave  with  you  if  I 
might  say  that,  is  that  besides  leveraging  funds  that  would  work 
together  on  a  national  level,  if  you  could  also  leverage  within  legis- 
lation that  those  common  elements  within  our  process,  recipe, 
method,  also  would  be  there,  too,  because  that  would  allow  success. 

Within  that  recipe,  in  our  steps  and  principles— that  is  what  we 
call  it — we  look  first  of  all  for  common  critical  issues  that  business 
and  education  can  look  at  together.  We  go  in  and  ask  them  to  look 
at  their  future  together,  which  is  a  very  scary  thing  in  our  State— 
you  have  heard  our  statistics.  But  we  help  them  understand  that 
that  is  a  critical  issue  if  they  are  indeed  to  deal  with  their  future. 
Then  we  help  them  decide  on  how  they  would  like  to  attack  that 
future  together,  and  set  up  goals  and  objectives.  And  then  we  pro- 
vide them  with  the  choice  of  using  partnership  as  a  mechanism  to 
do  that. 

So  we  give  them  a  reason  for  doing  what  they  are  doing,  and 
that  has  not  only  business  corporation  understanding— in  other 
words,  it  hits  the  bottom-line  needs  of  business— but  also  the  indi- 
vidual corporate  persons  who  get  involved. 

For  example,  a  senior  member  of  a  corporation  might  decide  that 
he  wants  to  leave  a  legacy  at  this  time  in  his  life.  So  a  mentorship 
program,  or  being  part  of  a  mentorship  program,  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  do  that.  Or,  a  younger  executive  who  wishes  to  climb 
the  corporate  ladder  needs  to  have  some  management  development 
training  or  experience.  Being  involved  with  a  partnership  and  par- 
ticipating in  training  and  developing  young  people  is  a  role  that  all 
managers  in  the  future  have  to  face. 

^  So  those  of  us  who  are  in  those  management  development  posi- 
tions as  far  as  developing  and  managing  partnerships  have  to  know 
those  kinds  of  things.  So  that  would  be  the  first  one  or  two  steps 
that  we  would  do. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you  all  very,  very  much  for  your  testi- 
mony and  for  all  you  are  doing. 

Ms.  Shelton.  We  appreciate  your  wanting  to  know  this  informa- 
tion. 

Ms.  Dwyer.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Simon. 
Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you. 

Dur  final  panel  will  be  composed  of  Mr.  William  Kolberg  and 
Mr.  David  Ziska. 

Mr.  Kolberg  is  not  a  stranger  to  these  halls,  and  we  are  happy  to 
have  him  back  again  as  President  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
ness, which  does  a  tremendous  amount  of  good. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  WILLIAM  H.  KOLBERG,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
ALLIANCE  OF  BUSINESS,  WASHINGTON,  DC,  AND  DAVID  ZISKA, 
COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  MANAGER,  IBM  CORP.,  MIAMI,  FL 

Mr.  KoLBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  be  here.  I  ap- 
preciate those  kind  words. 

I  know  you  are  familiar  with  the  National  Alliance  of  Business. 
We  have  spent  20  years  working  with  the  job  training  system  in  its 
various  incarnations,  most  recently  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
System.  You  have  heard  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
themes  that  coine  out  of  that— number  one,  that  over  the  years,  we 
have  spent  something  like  two-thirds  of  our  funds  in  JTPA  and  its 
predecessor  systems  on  figuring  out  how  to  assist  young  people  at 
risk.  We  call  them  disadvantaged.  So  two-thirds  of  20  years'  worth 
of  experience  has  gone  into  tiying  to  figure  out  how  to  do  r  ha^^^** 
job.  Right  now,  that  amounts  to  over  S2  billion,  so  I  am  ^ 
ly  happy  that  your  Committee  has  become  very  interesteu  in  now 
looking  at  business/education  partnerships  beyond  JTPA. 

Senator  Simon.  I  missed  the  $2  billion— whel  is  that? 

S?iA^^^-  '^^^^^  ^^"Sh  figures.  Senator,  but  right  now, 
under  JTPA,  there  is  something  like  $3  to  $3.5  billion  a  year  sppro- 
^ro'S^-n.-'^^^^r,^"^'"^^  ^""^s  under  Title  II-A,  which  is  about 
$L«  billion  to  States,  if  you  include  the  Sumnier  Youth  dollars,  and 
if  you  include  Job  Corps,  that  amounts  to  about  $2  billion.  That  is 
somewhat  less  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  but  over  the  years 
about  two-thirds  of  all  the  Federal  funds  have  been  spent  on  trying 
to  serve  and  also  trying  to  experiment  how  to  best  serve  young 
people. 

Secondly,  you  have  heard  about  Private  Industry  Councils.  My 
colleague  here  is  one  of  10,000  business  people  now  serving  on  Pri- 
vate Industry  Councils.  As  you  will  hear  f;om  him,  and  as  I  am 
sure  you  already  know,  there  is  a  great  d^al  of  experimentation 
fomg  on  m  this  system  on  how  to  better  serve  all  at-risk  young 
yeople  in  school  and  out  of  school. 

It  wouldn't  surprise  you,  then,  that  we  in  the  National  Alliance 
of  business  withm  the  last  several  years  have  moved  beyond  just  a 
concern  with  a  job  training  system  as  such  and  tried  to  look  ct,  if 
you  will,  the  firdt  chance  system,  the  public  school  system,  and 
what  ought  to  be  done. 

You  have  heard  a  great  deal  this  afternoon  about  the  problem, 
and  I  won't  spend  any  more  time  on  that. 

What  we  are  engaged  in  first  ofT,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  major 
public  education  campaign  of  trying  to  acquaint  business  people  on 
what  partnerships  are  in  terms  of  business/education  partnerships, 
why  they  should  get  involved  and  how  to  go  about  it. 
^  I  just  want  to  point  out  three  things.  Last  fall,  we  had  a  major 
insert  m  the  New  York  Times  Magazine.  I  would  be  happy  to  fur- 
nish it  for  your  information.  Secondly,  you  mentioned  "The  Fourth 
R  ;  we  put  that  out  within  the  last  six  months. 

Senator  Simon.  Now,  what  I  hold  is  not  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine. 

Mr.  KoLBERG.  No,  it  is  not. 

The  third  one  I  want  to  mention  is  this  week's  Business-Week, 
which  is  what  you  are  holding  there,  another  insert,  paid  for  by 
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major  company  advertisers,  that  is  called  "Business  and  Education: 
The  Demand  for  Partnership/' 

Senator  Simon.  I  would  like  to  put  that  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  KoLBERG.  I  would  appreciate  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  would 
insert  that. 
[The  document  follows:] 
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Perspective  of  the  Problem 


Specra)  Adveftsng  Section 


TlySypptySfd*: 
Our  fhm  Labor  Forem 

•  82%  of  the  nw^  entrants  to  the 
labor  force  ki  the  next  twotvo 
-years  vriB  be  women  and 
minorities^. 

•  1  mXon  youth  (iopo(Jt  of 
,  school  eech  year. 

•  Dropout  rates  of  marYiffban 
schools  are  50%  or  mort, 

•  More  than  50%  of  aJI  Hispanic 
youth  waidmp  out  of  schoot, 

•  One  out  of  wery  eight  U-yev- 
okSsisfunctionaJtySlhBrate. 

•  1  chUdin  5  irvw  in'pcverty.  Ch3- 
dren  in  pwerty  are  ooe<hrd  less 
BM/ to  graduate  item  high  schooL 

■  More  than  one  n)Won  teenage 
giris  become  pregnant  each  year. 

•  NeartyhaJfofaMblaci(fema)es 
are  pregnant  ty  age  20l 

•  More  than  50%  of  aJJ  teenage 
mothers  er)d  up  on  weffare. 


Ck*amyWor1c»rGap 

tochnoiogical  and  econontic 
factors  drive  the  changes  in  the  demand 
side  of  cur  job  mdiloet,  ttM  supply  side 
hfts  abo  fasen  undergoing  !ar-feaching 
demographic  changes. 

The  lengthy  postwar  baty  boom, 
which  put  substanial  nun^bers  d  youn; 
people  1n:o  the  worMorce  duing  tho 
I960's  and  70s.  has  been  loaowed  by  A 
beby  bust  In  197a  24  percent  o(  the  UJSL 
worldorce  was  between  the  ages  o(  16 
and  24.  By  1995^  only  16  percent  wta  be 
in  thai  age  bracket  That  means  abxt 
five  mKon  fewer  young  people  wia  be  in 
the  wcxWorco.  The  birth  dearth  is  ctM- 
ous  to  eve«yC«^  who's  been  to  a  fast 
food  restaurant  recently  end  found  their 
hamburgers  wecenl  bemg  served  up  by 
tho  familiar  teenager  but  perhaps  by 
somebod/s  grandmother. 

tt's  not  Just  the  aggregate  numbets 
thai  are  changing  "i  hose  who  are  enix» 
ing  the  labor  U^.ce  ar^  significantly  dif  er- 
ent  from  previous  generatjons  In  seviral 
ways:  82%  of  the  new  labor  force  w?i  be 
womonandminorTttef.TheJsbor  (xce 
growth  of  bfado  b  dout<ie  thai  of  wtv^ 
and  the  Ktspanic  gn^»th  w7t  bo  even 
grealet  Almost  one  third  of  tWfi  new 
labor  force  wtn  have  grown  I  p  with  only 
one  parent 

The  disadvantaged  youth  who  wt8 
cons&tute  an  increasing  F'^opcrhon  ci 
the  future  wddorce  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  functior.iUy  ?i*^ra!e,  to  be 
school  dropoutStto  beootTje  pregnant  as 


The  Demand  sue: 
Our  Cheagfrtg  Needs 

•  By  199X  more  than  SO%ofaa 
fobs     require  education  or 
technical  training  beyond 
highvchool, 

m  By  the  year  2000,  an  estimated  5 
to  75  msBSon  manufacturing  iot)S 
Wat^vquire  deferent  sfcals;  whOe 
an  txjuai  number  of  senfice'fobs 
wiS  be  obst^ete. 

m  By  the  year  2000i  the  major  con- 
trtiutor  tOMWjob  opportunities 
wS  be  smaB  companies  vfith  less 
titan  100  employees,  yet  small 
employers  are  the  least  able  to 
jxwioe  remerSaSon  arnS  tr&ning, 

m  Workers  wBI  change  iobs  five  to 
six  times  during  their  norma! 


IheCoetettheGep 

•  Employers  already  spend  an 
estimated  $210  btSion  annually 
on  formal  and  IrformaJ  tmining, 

•  $41  bSfion  is  spent  each  )'$ar  on 
welfare  programs. 

•  faenage  pregnancies  cost  the 
US.  over  $16  bdSon  each  year  in 
welfare  costs  alone. 

•  fiemediation  and  tost  produc- 
tivity cost  US  buskiesses  $25 
.bBSonayeai: 

■  Each  year's  dropouts  cost 
America  $240  biSion  In  lost  earn- 
ings and  foregone  tax9S  over 
the^kfetimes. 

•  Every  $1  spent  on  early  preven- 
tion and  intervention  can  save 
$4.75  in  the  costs  of  remedial 
eckKation,  welfare,  andaime 
further  down  the  road. 


teenagers,  to  abuse  dnjgs  or  alcohol. 
Their  ecoriorr^  social,  and  cduca^onal 
problems  are  Intertwined.  Children 
reared  in  poverty,  for  example;  are  one- 
third  less  <i)cety  to  graduate  from  high 
school  than  rther  chiSdren. 

These  demo;;:aphic  changes  have 
already  made  thernselves  felt  NaboO' 
ally,  one  fourth  of  'ttiis  year's  ninth 
graders  wJI  not  gracb/ate  from  high 
sdiool.  and  in  some  Uvier  city  hi^ 
schools,  the  c^opout  rate  b  ever  50 
percent 

Consequently,  while  tho  demands  ol 
the  icb  martot  are  increasing,  the  worlc- 
place  reac&)ess  o(  a  gromng  proportion 
of  no./  workers  wSt  be  plainly  Inade- 
quate. 'Without  immediate  acbon,"  says 
Secretary  of  Isbot.  Ann  Mdaughbn, 
•Targe  segments  o(  our  commun.'ty  wis 
end  up  uneducated,  untrained  stkI 
unemployed  and,  in  tho  workplace  ol 
today  and  tomc.'row,  perhaps  even 
unempfoyabtoi* 

CompetltJvenesa 

Our  educabauJ  problems  have  a  pal- 
pable affect  on  US.  competitiveness. 
"Our  inability  to  educate  many  of  our 
young  peopio  as  effectively  as  otner 
major  industrial  countries  hasa  dear  cut 
economic  impact,  states  John  Carter. 
President  and  CEO  of  The  Equitable 
Financial  Companies.  OS.  employers 
spend  biHtons  of  dollars  a  year  on 
retraining.  Basic  skill  deficiencies— 


problems  in  reacSng  end  writing.  <&ficul- 
Ges  in  Kstening  and  cak:Ul3t)ng-4rnpose 
substantial  costs  10  employers,  not  only 
in  the  torn  of  educational  expenses,  but 
also  tfKOugh  tourer  producbvity.  higher 
supen/bory  costs,  and  reduced  prc^uct 
quaJityr  Many  big  companies  have  the 
resources  to  spend  sizable  sums  on 
training,  but  smaller  firms  simply  donT. 
and  tho/re  the  companies  most  Gkely  to 
provide  the  buUc  of  the  new  iobs. 

Losing  Out 

American  companies  an  increasingly 
locked  in  competition  with  companies 
arour^  the  wodd.  One  strength  of  US. 
corr:pantes  has  always  teen  the  hi^ 
levels  of  produc&vity  and  ingenuity  of  the 
workforce:  H  the  U.S.  b  to  maintain  a 
competitive  edge,  it  has  to  invest  in  rts 
workers  as  wea  as  its  technology,  edu- 
cation is  a  major  factor  in  product^tty 
growth,  ev<Mi  more  so  than  increased 
caprtal  or  t}etter  use  of  resources. 

John  Oendenin,  Chairman  of  NAB 
and  Chairmarfof  thf  Board  and  CEO  of 
the  B^.South  CorporaUon  reinforces 
this  concern:  "The  U.S.  is  now  part  of  a 
thoroughly  gfobal  economic  system,  and 
the  skiQs  and  capabUities  of  our  labor 
force  w>il  bo  a  key  elenwnt  in  determin- 
ing our  competitrveness.  We're  heavily 
dependem  pn  the  nation's  schools,  and 
woVe  got  to  he>p  them  meet  the  far  more 
complicated  tasks  that  have  been 
Impeded  on  them." 
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Special  ActveftiS)  ng  Section 

Bridging  he  Gap 


FbdnstfM  Supply  SM* 

Tbo  of/y  soiutton  for  businessis  o<  al 
sizes  is  to  g«<  invotved  in  the  otf  uc^ion 
pfoc©<$,  *(hich  Is  ctearty  the  fee<J«f 
system  to  the  lAbor  force,  fko^ness 
investrTwnt  in  edtxatJon  is  no  longer 
•Arutsm.  It's  r>ow  a  fundamr  ntti  eco- 
nomte  necessity.  Only  by  worMng 
closely  vnth  schoob  to  imprr/ve  resu^ 
can  businesses  get  the  effective  em- 
ployoes  they  need. 

Just  as  businesses  invest  in  plarto 
» id  equtpment.  and  in  new  technology, 
businesses  must  make  an  Investment  rn  ^ 
human  capital.  There's  a  national  fnar^ 
ket  for  peopte  wrth  edvviced  degrees 
from  prestigious  unrvers/jos,  but  those 
lAho  have  attended  local  public  schools 
compose  vxtuaSy  the  etr  re  pod  c(  entry 
lave!  worVers.  If  thai  pori  is  poorfy  edt> 
cated.  local  emptoyets  going  to  end 
up  sperxJtng  substantin)  sums  on  train- 
ing  and  retraining.  "Any  production 
executive  knc^  it's  more  effidenl  to 
produce  something  right  the  ftnt  tme 
rather  than  to  spend  substantial  sums 
on  post  production  fixups.  The  same  is 
tnje  in  preparing  a  I  (orWorceT  accord- . 
ing  to  John  Ong.  Chairman  and  C£0  c( 
the  BfGoodrich  C<4Tipany. 

Most  businessei  already  recognizu 
the  vafue  of  educarjon.  The  Conference 
Boam  recentfy  asfxd  130  major  foms  to 
6$l  their  top  coa^rns.  and  education 
ranked  first  by  a  wide  margin.  Si^ 
standard  educarional  acftievenwil  is 
not  an  abstractirxi  to  organizations  tiy' 
ing  to  get  a  iof>  donei  AsK  New  ytitk 
TeJephone  Cofnpany.  which  recently 
tested  22jB80  psopie  in  order  to  »  2j000 
entry  levef  Jobs  that  (Sdrrt  requiro  a  high 
school  diplomi.  Some  84%  of  the  ap^ 
cams  fstied  tf  le  examination. 

Invofvement 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of 
ways  businesses  can  become  brvofved 
in  education.  For  years,  businesses 
have  donatdd  time  and  nx)ney  to  local 
schools,  bjt  at  this  point,  something 
more  is  needed.  Paying  for  athJctic  unt- 
fonns,  sp«  along  in  a  dassroom.  e<  offer- 
ing plant  lours  IS  not  enou^.  "Business 
and  oducxtjon  have  large!/ failed  n  their 
partnership  to  improve  the  schoote." 
OavkJ  Krian.$,  CEO  of  Xenw  Corpi,  has 
ncted.  'The  reason  b  that  business  let 
education  frame  the  problem  and  set 
the  agroda.  fieei  good'  partnerships,  i 
can  thim.  They  hurt  more  than  he!p 
because  they  keep  shonng  up  a  system 
that  needs dwp  stnictural  changes." 

Ttvi  nation's  schools  need  to  under> 
go  (dramatic  and  systemic  changes 
bec3  use  the/re  sen^  an  increasingly 
diverse  population  and  tfie/ra  seekmg 


to  achieve  more  Advanced  skiH  levels. 
Just  as  the  ma»  marfcel  has  didltv 
tegrated  for  many  products  in  this 
changing  society,  mass  produced 
schooCng  doesnt  work  any  more  etthei: 
We  have  to  fit  the  schools  to  the  stu- 
dems  and  notvfce  versa. 

More  than  3  B% 

Achieving  that  fit  is  a  big  fobi  With 
more  youth  coming  from  poor  back* 
grounds,  frorr  -^leparent  families,  or 
from  {solatefj  urtian  ghettoes.  schools 
must  play  {.  larger  role  in  introducing 
young  people  to  a  world  beyond  their 
limited  experience.  Schools  must  be 
prepared  to  he'p  with  problems  that 
involve  health,  personal  finance,  and 
family  bfe  In  a  recent  report,  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development,  a 
business  research  orgarMzation,  argued 
that  "effectrve  rdutions**  to  the  problems 
of  youth  "must  reach  beyond  the  tradi- 
bonfd  bciundaries  of  sct)ooling  to  vrprove 
the  emiranment  of  the  child." 

To  meet  these  needs,  however, 
schools  need  new  tools  and  now 
approaches.  Business  peopfe  can  help, 
esses  have  a  variety  of  skills  and 


expertise  th^i  schools  can  use.  and  they 
can  providff  the  clout  to  make  things 
happen.  Business  people  n^aximize  the 
benefits  of  their  contributions,  however, 
only  tf  thoy  make  lor>g4enn  convnit- 
n)ent3  to  lielp  the  schools  bring  aoout 
systemic  changei  Just  providing  more 
money  isnTt  the  answec  Business  execu- 
bves  must  understand  how  complex  the 
problems  are  and  how  varied  the  solu- 
tions can  be,  and  then  they  must 
marshall  support  for  a  restructured 
educational  system.  Above  aH,  business 
Rvist  fMk  to  work  with  educators  as 
partners  in  an  ongoing  effort  Wd  cannot 
expect  teachers  and  administrators  to 
solve  an  the  problems  of  our  youth.  In 
assisting,  business  not  on.*y  provides 
specific  help  to  the  schools  but  can 
become  advocates  for  proven  programs. 
As  K*nm  Duffy,  President  of  Communica- 
tioTiS  Caji  CftiesJABC  Television  has 
fovnd  with  his  leadership  of  PLUS. 
Pr:iect  literacy  US,  *Vrt>en  a  cross  seo- 
tK  A  of  society  stch  as  business,  educa- 
tcrs.  and  media  work  together  toward  a 
common  goal,  wAxi  results  at  the  coo)- 
r.xir»tylevGl  Lhkage  is  the  real  answer 
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Etna's  Commitment 
to  the,  American  Work  Force 
Begins  at  an  Early  Age. 


Career  cppoi^iUcs  and  job  sklUs  artn  l  atA-aj^  high  oa  the  Ibt  of  Tl*  Saturday  Acadnnj*  teaches  cntjca!  thinking  and  technical  jjulb 

poontwfof  n)ostse\wthgyiieR.So»1)ald«saa(^^  but  moce  important]) « builds  self  conTidena  It 

to  enamge  the  dc\tiop(Twt  and  intcrcsl  of  our  nauon  $  future  inspirss  a  lm«  of  feaming  and  commitment  to  conimuod  eto 

ftwk  fofce?fofi£ina.  the  aiwtfwouf  Saturday  Academy,  an  txxi.  It  g^e  its  gradoales  gpak  to  aspire  to  and  dfeants  of  ameers 

InnovaiAt  program  de\doped  In  cooiunctioo  wth  the  Hartfofd  they  nettf  knew  existed. 

hiNic  School.  Tlw  Satimla>  /;jiem)'  has  provw  that  the  pn^ite  and  public 

Since  19*^.  the  Saturday  Academy  has  cominccd  more  than  400  sectocscan.  and  shctiM.  vxjtk  together  to  dotfcp  our  future  labor 

jwng  lonagas  to  fofp  their  Saturday  moming  ixknsm  in  fa;w  foroe.  But  the  need  for  similar  programs  ts  gfcal  That's  »hy  €ina 

of  coipwto  terminals  andscienoe  museums.  Ifexced  wthm  the  Ufe  &  Casualty  actntly  supports  the  Kalkmal  Alhanoe  of  Business 

i£lna  Insutuie  for  Cocpocaie  Education,  the  Saturday  Academy  and  its  efforts  to  cultivate  a  compctiiht  American  wwic  force, 

(to  50  lUrtfori-area  middle  schoot  students  educalionai  enrich-  Together,  we  can  ha%e  a  positive  effect  on  our  future  emplojees. 

ment  in  math,  scienoe,  computer  Irterac)- and  axnmunicatjoos  no  matter  how  jxxmg,   


Work  with  the  best  in  the  business 
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One  OUT  OF 

FIVG  ADULT  AMERICANS 
UNABLE  TO  READ  THIS 
SENTENCE. 

Or  a  warning  label.  Or  a  job  application. 
Or  a  love  letter 

You  see,  nriore  than  27  million  adult 
Americans  are  functionally  illiterate.  And 
their  ranks  are  swelling  by  more  than  twc> 
million  every  year. 

As  a  high-technology  maker  of 
America's  defense  systems,  we  find  this 
trend  more  menacing  than  Soviet  missiles. 


IS      Expe.-ts  say  curing  illiteracy  will 
require  the  efforts  of  tens  of  thou 
sands  of  us. 

That's  why  General  Dynamics  has 
made  a  grant  to  help  keep  the  Project 
Literacy  U.S.  Hotline  operating,  toll-free. 
Call  the  Hotline,  1-800-228-8813.  Find 
out  how  you  can  help  someone  overcome 
this  terrible  handicap. 

We  think  every  American  ought  to 
be  able  to  read  this  ad.  Don't  you? 

GENERAL  DYNAMICS 

A  Strong  Company  For  A  Strong  Country 
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SpeoiU  Advertising  Section 

Getting  Down  to  Business 


Small  Biisln«t$  Ibo 

If  education  is  to  change  to  supply 
better  prepared  workors.  business  of 
every  Jund  aivl  size  must  become  in- 
volved, **SmaIl  busjness  can  and  must 
play  apowerful  role  in  improving  educa- 
tion in  their  comrrMjnit»es."  John  S'^ar* 
President  of  National  Federa^^n  of 
Independent  Busmess  points  outx  The 
products  ol  the  kxaJ  school  system  are 
the  future  empk>yeos  of  smaS  business 
as  weflas  being  future  oooswners."  And 
there  1$  a  roJe  fof  an  executives  at  every 
level  as  weB.  Some  business  poop*e  find 
this  challenge  daunting  They  say 
schools  are  compJex  institutions  best  left 
to  professionats.  By  the  same  toton. 
those  who  expect  to  hire  the  graduates 
of  a  school  system  cannot  atto<d  to  hold 
thefl)se?ves  aloof  from  their  local  school 

The  roles  business  people  can  play  in 
schools  start  long  before  thetr  ramitiar 
appearance  at  high  school  career  days. 
The  roles  must  penetrate  the  enttre 
e<}ucai)0n  process  because  intending 
when  a  l6>year-old  is  thinking  about 
dropping  out  h  InevitaWy  too  Wtle.  loo 
late.  Business  must  work  with  schools  in 
helping  to  ennch  earfy  childhood  oduca* 
tional  experiences  through  improved 
preschool  opportunities.  Only  if  disad 
vantaged  children  start  school  on  equal 
footing  with  others,  can  they  hope  to 
succeed.  Business  people  must  also 


help  at  the  elementary  and  lumor  high 
school  levels.  High  school,  of  course, 
renuins  an  obvious  place  lor  business 
partopation.  Business  can  help  schools 
offer  nontradftionaJ  cumo^  that  provide 
career  information  or  tmkschooling  and 
work:  they  can  support  atternatnre  set' 
tings  and  approaches  for  those  who 
have  done  poorly  in  the  classroom. 
'Thm  Long  Term 

As  important  as  the  efforts  have 
been,  they  are  often  very  piecemeai 
approaches.  PubJiC/Prrvate  Ventures,  i 
research  and  demonstration  organlza* 
tion.  has  concluded  that  many  of  these 
efforts  "have  limited  value  in  effect- 
ing overall  educational  improvement, 
though  their  immediate  direct  impact 
shoukl  not  be  discounted  "  C'earty  a 
fong-term  ongoing  coflaboratrve  commit- 
mer>t  IS  needed  One  partnership  nxxld 
stud»ed  by  PPV  did  show  some  success 
m  bnngtng  about  systemic  change^the 
Boston  Compact 

What^  Being  Don* 

In  the  late  1970'$,  a  court-imposed 
busing  program  led  many  ol  Boston's 
middle-da&s  families  to  take  their  chil- 
dren out  of  public  sct^.  The  disad- 
vantaged youth  wbo  remained  were 
dropping  out  in  record  numbers  or 
graduating  without  devek>ping  skills 
needed  lor  employment.  Boston  school 


and  business  leaders  came  together  m 
a  partnership  that  sought  to  reburid  the 
ciy's  school  system,  A  formal  compact 
,vas  signed  in  wh«h  businesses  and  the 
school  s>'Stem  each  offered  a  commit- 
ment  lo  achieve  specific  objectives. 
Over  the  years,  some  600  Boston-area 
companies  have  loined  forces  with  the 
schools  to  work  for  better  education. 

Compact  Project 

The  National  Alliance  ol  Business* 
Con^>act  R^cation  Prefect  has  sought 
to  apply  the  lessons  of  the  Boston  Com- 
pact m  developing  business-education 
partnerships  in  seven  other  aties  This 
national  demonstration,  funded  by  the 
US.  Dept.  of  Labor  and  the  Depl  ol 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Reader's 
Digest  Foundation  and  the  MacArthur 
•  Foundation,  is  currently  devek)ping  part- 
nerships in  Albuquerque,  Cincinnati. 
Indianapolis,  LouiSviRe.  Memphis.  San 
Diego,  and  Seattle,  Rnalisis  lor  addi- 
tional Sites  include  Providence.  Miami- 
Dade.  Rochester,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Detroit 

Similar  partnership  Kfeas  have  been 
implemented  in  other  aties  as  well  And 
in  alt  of  them,  the  toy  to  success  in  for- 
mulabr)g  ideas  arid  nwshalSrtg  resources 
IS  the  commitment  of  business  and 
schools  to  work  together  for  the  long 
haul. 


Zeroing  in 

on  Dropping  Out 

K  LSere  are  ■jolutk}ns  to  the  high 
school  dropout  problem.  Cinctn^ti  Is 
deterninedto5)dth«m.  That'swhythe 
oty's  mrxx  pron'inent  loaders  in  busi- 
ness, edkication.  inovemment.  and  dvic 
life  have  created  the  CfncmnatJ  Vbuth 
CoHi^'Kaiive  (CYC)  to  battle  the  ot/s 
40%  JIdpout  rate 

dndnnati  is  one  ctty  pailic<patjng  in 
the  Compact  Project  sponsored  by 
NAB  The  project  seeks  to  help  these 
Cities  erabteh  businoss-educaDoo  part» 
nerships  that  wiH  reduce  dropout  rates, 
improve  scholastic  achievemen},  and 
Increase  job  opportunities  for  local 
youth. 

CVC  was  forr.ieJ  in  January  1987 
by  John  Pepper;  pretident  ol  Procter  & 
GambI*  Company,  Crndnnati  school 
superintendent  Lee  Etta  PcweS.  and  City 
Council  member  J.  Kenneth  Biackwell. 
"The  Collaborative's  efforts  to  reduce 
dropout  rates  include  a  range  of  activi- 
ties to  si4>poft  "^-rlsk  youth**  smarting  as 
early  as  possible  and  continuing  until 


they  have  etther  entered  the  {ob  market 
or  gone  on  to  po$t-secor;dary  educa- 
tion," explains  John  Peppet 

The  program  h  inittaify  focusing  on 
the  h.^h  school  with  the  highest  num- 
bers ol  dropouts  and  the  kwer  and  mid* 
die  schools  wt^  feed  into  it.  Preschool 
programs  ftx  thre»-yeaH>kJs  are  being 
estsJblished  two  elementary  schools  10 
ensure  that  inner  crty  children  wU  have 
the  necessary  learning  skito  by  the  time 
they  start  kindergarten. 

CYC  starts  with  a  preschool  compo- 
nent because  a  good  start  reduces  the 
chances  o(  dropping  out,  as  does 
improved  counsettng.  smaller  Jasses. 
mentoring  and  tutoring  programs  in  the 
lower  grades. 

The  re&ch  of  the  program  not  only 
octends  throughout  the  schools  but  also 
finlcs  up  with  the  {ob  market  and  social 
service  agendas.  Some  potentia]  drop- 
outs ''need  an  incentive  to  stay  in 
school,  such  ^«  the  guarantoe  of  a  jobT 
says  Superintendent  Powell.  Others 
need  help  dealing  wrth  such  problems 
as  pregnancy  or  drug  abuse.  'The 
school  system  atone  cannot  supply  all 
tho  needs  a  chiU  brings  lo  us.  The  co^ 
taborativa  approach  can,**  she  says. 


CYC  ts  devefoptng  a  Jobs  network 
tying  together  local  businesses,  the 
school  system,  the  PIC  of  Cincinnati  and 
Hamilton  County,  and  other  area  agen- 
dos.  The  network,  called  BrMges  for 
Jobs,  asks  k)cal  compemies  to  ^ve  hir- 
ing prionty  to  kx:al  high  school  gradu- 
ates. CYC  is  a.M  creating  an  Inkxmatia . 
clearinghouse  dealing  with  higher  edo- 
calKXi  programs  and  fmanclai  aid  for 
interested  students. 

This  Comprehensive  approach  is 
expected  to  cost  an  additional  $2  miBkxi 
a  year  with  some  ol  tho  costs  being  met 
by  reaRocating  existing  resources.  CYC 
emphasizes  that  they  are  approaching 
school  dropout  as  a  kx>g^term  problem, 
not  a  short-term  emergency  Although 
the  effects  nwy  not  be  visibJe  immedi- 
atefy,  the  feet'ng  in  Cincinnati  Is  *1et's 
get  started."  A  number  of  employers, 
both  large  and  small,  are  Invol^.  and 
aU  play  an  importarrt  role.  Says  Powell. 
"The  business  community  has  been 
extraordf^arily  important  to  this.  It^  been 
the  most  forceful  element  in  moving  us 
along;* 
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f'WMmtrt  from  wrwil  tnd  tew  Ixitj; 

■process  ioMfiQt»9ai6n^^min^^ 
low,  antf  «cftoo»  bow<J».:.ti>er^'tf©  ho : 


•»fn^  hoi^  »  b#  halpW  In  tnte 

qow>ona  In:ofdtr.to  assMS  your. 
^•^^^^^ 

t  Howiwiy  young  pwpto  ^ouf  ^orr*-* 

''•«ihy»«^  and  enter  the  labor  I<>rce7 
iVW^  ts  jJM»  accurate^dropoat  rate  erf ' 
your  Jocai  school  avsl^ 

^ftdufite»irt^fui>ctio^ 


4.  VWjai  Hnteget^ari  prwe^  99^^ 

5,  How.  Jto':«»*'.y^  •  favour  local 
flchoob  team  itMirt  UnlnaM  ca^^ 

iMVaod  ibe  akSOaneoded  for  thoee 

:fMo^Jrmf  local  pu^c  Wgh'achool 
,  graouatea  .does  your  company  hfre 
P?f^ywr?.V«|ik.am6um  of-Ume.ls 
'«W»n«'peo¥nflefKTy>vii  youth. 
o<;.provk«ng  »medlatk)n?.Whaj;fe 
/yourturno\fli(  rate  «w~jHeM  youth? ' 
Jt  b  not  neowawy  ibi  jbii  to  haw 
the  cnawers    these~^ques{k)ns  before 
^?lS'^*^'*^^i«*^''>«cessa/y 
.^/wi  you  bean  ^  evaluate  and  act  on  the 
rpfoducts^of.your  local  school  aystom. 


■icto  ^ 
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Levels  o!  |nip,5f:l 


.niit  f^'Rr  Vfer^  J9«?*«^ 


'in. 
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Mr.  KoLBERG.  With  these  three  major  things-and  we  v/ill 

anl"will7o^t1nue^^^^^  '"^^^  eachL^e  oflSeS 

sch?ol/!ffi/feT^-  '';k5"'^T'.u'=^"  P°  ignore  the  public 

f^^^L^  '"Ji'^®  P^^;  there  is  an  economic  as  well  as  a 

Se  vou  ^r^i^^fr''  ^^^^  ^^^^  force  n^mbe  s,  he 
more  you  look  at  the  future  of  our  work  force,  the  quality  of  the 

k"''""^       ^  '^^^  that  it  can  no  longer  iSre 
iobs  S^t,^,"nl"rk  '  ^  f offer-the  obvious  ?hings- 
thiL-'?Lt  ^nlv^^'o  J"°^-how,  career  exploration-a  variety  of 
^u-iiuV  the  business  sector  can  offer, 
fhic  iff  ^'  has  always  been  involved,  as  you  have  heard 

th  s  afternoon  has  always  been  involved  in  some  kinds  of  relation- 
ships and  partnerships.  But  the  problems  are  now  so  much  more 
iRiportant  ana  severe  that  we  need  to  get  to  systemic  chanee  nn? 
just  school  by  school  by  school,  but  involved  in  theTchool  svstem 
city  by  city  by  city,  so  that  we  begin  to  change  that  ^  ^' 

And  finally,  we  point  out  in  all  of  these  publications  a  lot  of 

E?Jt?tionSfc&^^  Peoprsomf  of  the 

oeiier  practitioners  this  afternoon  who  have  had  this  kind  of  pvhp. 

nence  over  the  years-Adopt-A-School  experience,  Private  Industry 
P,'"'"'^''.^-^  Compact  experience  in  Boston  There  is  a 
lot  already  known  that  we  can  build  on.  So  we  arreoine  to  cLtln 

c!rX  l  SlV'''''T'  millions  of  busiL^plo^e^crosT  he" 
hZnSi  T  f  the  need  now  to  move  ahead  and  begin  to  expand 
in C  ^  "^u  ^f''^-  ^^"^  the  past  into  basic  syitemic  change 
wp  schools,  in  a  public/prfvate  partnership  mod^^the  wlv 

we  have  for  years  m  the  Job  Training  Partnership  ^ 

havrdJn^'i/'^'"       ^P""^         the  Boscon  Compact.  What  we 

wS  SrelL^e^.tltSe,~  weVL^e's«;>£,  ^^^r ^^^^^^^^ 
made  this  work,  what  happen/d^V/S  ^'S^rLl'^^yZ 
wf.1,  hnf  If  ^-  °^h^^  "ties.  I  can  mention  those  cities  if  you 
tTilV  i-hJl'^cPT"^-'  T  -'^^^  to  learn  what  it  t;-kes  in  oS 
tLn  .?ffp  l^'*-'"'S^,1?'^^'  "mechanisms  and  proce..3s  goi^land 
Sties  one  f/!f  i°r^  "^"'f^'"  of  Business,  wor>  with  thi  commu 
Thafac'roL  u,e'?o^^^^^^^^  ^-'^      "^'Pf"!  in  seeding 

elemente-o'^H^^.^^^^  we  looked  at^some  70  cities,  some  common 
afSon-firlt  X  ^'"'^  Jeard  from  various  witnesses  this 
PeoiPe  nPPd  f«    .  ^  1'    f^®  to  be  a  history  of  collaboration, 

reopie  need  to  work  together  in  a  var  ety  of  vavs  oarticularlv  ho 

F?on!^^r^'"-'  and  business  and  cons«?ute7locS  Snment 
From  the  business  side  there  needs  to  be  very  stronV  and  ton 
Third  w"^""^        ^^l'  j°h'  otherwise  it  wonM^  geffi  - 
«nd  ^i'/'  ^^T^  "^^5     ^  ^  long-term  view.  We  kee-.  sL  -i«  over 
and  over  and  over,  it  took  us  a'  least  one  gene-         and  nrnv^ 
more  to  get  into  the  situation  we  are  in°  witR:  'V.  r  "1  oU 
Sn?  ^T^"^  in  our  center  cities.  Let's  make  a  '  .    -'.'rr.  ^ommit- 
15  yearl  '""'"^     something  for  a  qi-        ,  '  .h  .s  ist  10. 

We  need  to  have  some  accountability,  a-  -  ni'l  qnrintr 

talked  about  in  Boston.  We  need  to  have  a  waj  .  4  track  of 
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what  our  goals  are  and  how  we  are  doing  in  meeting  those  goals 
year  in  and  year  out,  a  goal-setting  process.  .„  r-  j  •  fu^ 

Finally,  you  need  a  business  intermediary.  You  will  tmd  in  tne 
12  cities  we  are  working  in  that  the  Private  Industi^  Council  and 
the  SDA,  in  other  wordo,  the  partnership  under  JTPA  in  many, 
many  of  those  places,  has  been  the  sparkplug.  That  is  not  surpris- 
ing. They  have  the  funds,  they  have  had  the  experience  in  working 
with  the  kind  of  at-risk  young  people  we  are  talkmg  about  here; 
they  have  some  flexible  money.  And  so  therefore  they  have,  in 
many  cities— not  every  city,  but  in  many  cities-become  the  key 
element  in  putting  together  this  much  broader  partnership,  the 
systemic  change  partnc.ship,  if  you  will,  that  we  think  is  absolute- 
Iv  n6C0ssary 

Finally,  just  a  few  comments  about  JTPA,  as  you  asked  me  to  dp. 
I  would  make  them  very  general.  I  think  you  have  heard  again  this 
afternoon  that  JTPA  as  now  constituted  already  has  a  lot  ot  tlexi- 
bility.  You  will  hear  from  Dave  Ziska  and  talking  to  others  that 
smart  local  people  on  the  public  and  private  side  can  tigure  out 
how  to  do  a  lot  of  the  things  that  need  to  be  done-but  as  always, 
there  are  certain  kinds  of  restrictions.  It  needs  to  be  more  flexible. 

We  need  to  take  another  look,  for  instance,  at  the  15  percent  cap 
on  services.  For  the  severely  disadvantaged,  it  is  too  tight.  You 
cannot  provide  the  series  of  services  to  certain  young  people  with 
that  kind  of  cap.  ,  .  . 

Moving  the  funds  between  the  various  titles  is  difficult,  it  not  im- 
possible; we  need  *^  free  that  up.  This  is  all  apart  from  whether  we 
need  new  money  not.  This  is  all  related  to  trying  to  take  the 
current  program  of  the  $3  to  $3.5  billion  per  year -that  is  appropri- 
ated to  JTPA  and  make  it  possible  so  that  in  Miami-Dade  you  can 
get  more  bang  for  that  buck.  .    .„     ^,  ^  „  t 

Before  we  move  ahead  to  appropriate  significantly  more  money,  l 
think  it  is  also  clear  to  you  from  this  afternoon  s  comments  and 
witnesses  that  we  need  to  first  be  very  careful  to  be  sure  that  all 
the  various  pots  of  money  that  come  together  at  the  local  level  are 
put  together  in  a  sensible  way. 

We  talked  about  Chapter  1,  we  talked  about  JTPA;  there  is  voca- 
tional education  dollars;  Job  Corps  dollars  are  out  there,  the 
Summer  Youth  dollars,  the  regular  public  school  dollars— they  are 
all  there.  Someone  needs  to  be  very  careful.  And  I  think  again,  in 
these  partnerships,  like  the  Boston  Compact  and  others,  you  begin 
to  understand  how  to  leverage  and  use  all  the  dollars  that  are  al- 
ready flowing,  both  public  and  private,  from  every  level  ot  govern- 
ment on  how  to  do  a  better  job.  *U  *  TTDA 
I  think  we  can  change  and  rearrange  the  current  way  that  d  lir'A 
is  delivered  to  the  local  level  to  enhance  the  ability  of  the  local 
people  to  do  a  better  job.                       .      ,      ^  r. 

I  would  just  end,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  saying  that  five  years  alter 
"A  Nation  at  Risk",  from  our  viewpoint  of  the  private  sector,  it 
seems  to  me  we  have  made  a  lot  of  progress  in  acquainting  people 
to  their  role— private  businesspeople,  acquainting  them  t?  Jneir 
role  and  the  possibilities  at  the  local  level  in  working  with  the 
public  schools.  We  still  have  a  very,  very  long  way  to  go.  This  is 
going  to  be  a  very  long  commitment,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that 
the  National  Alliance  of  Business  is  committed  in  this  realm,  the 
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Thank  you. 

^&nator  Smon.  Good  for  you.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kol- 
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TESTIMONY 
OP  THE 

NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  BUSINESS 
BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

ON  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  NON-COLLEGE  BOUND  YOUTH 

APRIL  27,  1988 


The  National  Alliance  of  Business  Is  an  Independent,  business-led,  non- 
profit corporation  whose  mission  Is  to  Increase  private  sector  training 
and  job  opportunities  for  economically  disadvantaged  and  long-term 
unemployed  Individuals  by  building  and  strenf^thenlng  public/private 
partnerships  of  business,  government,  labor,  education,  and 
community-based  groups. 
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TESTIMONY 
OF  THE 

NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  BUSINESS 
BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
COMMITTEE  OH  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  NON-COLLEGE  BOUND  YOUTH 

\PR\L  27,  1988 


Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  testify  about  the  problems  eonfronting  at- 
risk  youth  and  some  of  the  solutions  available  through  edueatlon  Improvement  efforts 
and  youth  employment  and  training  programs. 

I  am  William  H.  Kolberg.  President  of  the  National  Alllanee  of  Business.  The  Alliance  Is 
the  only  national  organization  led  by,  and  representing,  business  In  the  speelfle  area  of 
Job  training,  employment,  and  human  resource  development  for  the  nation^s  unemployed 
and  disadvantaged. 

I  would  like  to  address  my  teatltnony  here  today  to  what  we  see  as  the  appropriate  roles 
for  business  and  government  In  meeting  the  needs  of  at-risk  youth.  There  are  three  key 
points  I  would  like  to  make  whieh  have  guided  our  aetlons  at  NAB,  and  whieh  we  feel 
should  help  shape  any  legislative  efforts  In  this  area. 
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N'ttt«nal  Alliance  of  Business 


1)  Businesses  are  realizing  that  thpv  have  an  eoonomic  imperative  to  become 

\n  our  education  systems  and  otbpr  efforts  targeted  to  at-risk  youth. 
Some  business  people,  like  Dave  Ziska  here  from  IBM.  arc  already  involved  with 
at-risk  youth  programs  in  their  communities,  others  are  just  beginning  to  beconr.e 
involved,  but  the  momentum  has  definitely  begun. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  attention  on  these  issues,  NAB  has  Just  published  an 
advertising  supplement  in  the  May  2  edition  (currently  on  the  newsstands)  of 
Business  Week  magazine,  highlighting  the  mismatch  between  our  future 
workplace  needs  and  the  skills  and  capabilities  of  our  future  workforce.  The 
article  urges  business  people,  educators,  elected  officials,  and  concerned  citizens 
to  initiate  and  foster  effective  partnerships  between  business  and  education. 
With  2  1/2  million  subscribers  and  an  estimated  5  miilion  readers,  we  hope  this 
Busines.^  Week  supplement  will  focus  national  attention  on  problems  confronting 
at-risk  youth  and  will  increase  efforts  to  solve  these  problems.  (Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  subuit  this  supplement  for  the  record.) 


2) 


Both  the  Dublin  and  private  'lectors  need  tn  commit  themselves  to  long-term 
efforts  to  improve  the  Dreoarntion  of  our  youth,  nnrticularlv  our  disadvantaged 
ymith,  for  their  futures   While  government  has  responsibility  for  the  the  social 
and  economic  well-being  of  our  society,  business  has  a  stake  in  the  education  and 
skill  level  of  our  workforce. 

The  problems  confronting  at-risk  youth  are  large  and  complex.  No  single  entity  - 
-  educational  institution,  government  agency,  or  business  or  community 
organization  -  can  answer  all  of  the  needs  of  these  young  people.  Solutions  will 
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only  come  from  collaborative  efforts  involving  entire  communities. 
Furthermore,  these  community  collaboratives  must  realize  that  the  problems 
confronting  youth  „ill  not  be  solved  over  night,  and  they  will  not  be  solved  „ith 
limited  Short-term  programs.  To  be  successful,  the  collaboratives  must  organize 
themselves  around  long-term  goals  and  „ork  for  systemic  changes. 

"  BQ'"  business  and  government  r.„,t  learn  from  .hp  pv.cinp  ..,.„^-r-iliTr 

structures  involved  with  Pducation  imnrnvpn,ent  and  vn„.h  Pn,p..,,,^p  

.training  programs,  and  build  on  these  relatinn.hipc  At  NAB,  we  believe  the 
private  industry  councils  have  shown  that  business  people  have  staying  power 
over  the  long  pull  when  they  have  a  meaningful  role.  New  legislation  should 
support  existing  structures,  like  the  private  industry  councils,  and  encourage 
them  to  broaden  their  perspectives. 

In  communities  where  the  private  industry  councils  are  not  prepared  to  take  on 
the  added  responsibility  of  education  improvement,  legislation  should  provide 
incentives  for  new  collaborative-  to  form.  These  collaboratives  should  learn 
from  the  prior  efforts  of  others,  but  they  should  not  be  reslricted  to  following 
any  one  particular  structure  or  method  of  operation. 

Efforts  to  improve  the  education  and  employability  of  youth  helps  both  business  and 
Vouth.  We,  at  the  National  Alliance  of  Business,  are  committed  to  making  business  a 
P«^-..er  in  improving  youth's  opportunities,  both  by  working  with  the  schools  and  with 
existing  public  employment  and  training  systems. 
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THE  PROBLEM 

The  number  of  young  people  av&ilabie  for  work  is  declining,  and  the  proporti ^r.  of  those 
young  people  who  come  from  backgrounds  that  have  traditionally  fareo  poorK  in  the 
workplace  —  minorities,  single-parent  families,  poverty  homes  -  is  incrtasing. 
Approximately  twenty-five  percent  of  our  youth  drop  out  of  school  before  graduation, 
and,  sadly,  some  of  those  that  do  graduate  still  cannot  re?'^* 

This  decrease  in  the  total  nurr.  ^r  of  qualified  youth  entering  our  workforce  is  occurring 
at  the  same  time  that  the  skill  level  required  iZi  the  workplace  is  increasing.  By  1930, 
ever  50  percent  cf  our  nation's  jobs  will  require  some  education  or  technical  training 
beyond  high  school. 

As  the  Grant  Commission  documented  m  The  Forgotten  Half,  ;t  is  becommg  increasingly 
difficult  for  high  school  graduates  to  find  full-time  employment  at  decent  wages.  In 
1986,  less  than  49  percent  of  hon-c  *  .ege  bound  male  high  school  graduates  were 
working  full  tim .  ^ne  to  two  year*  after  receiving  their  diploma^  while  in  1973  nearly 
73  percent  of  those  graduates  had  full-time  jobs.  And,  over  this  same  period,  the  mean 
income  for  young  men  aged  20  to  24  declined  28  percent. 

Too  frequently,  at-risk  youth  do  not  see  the  value  of  education,  they  do  not  understand 
the  connection  between  what  they  are  learning  la  school  and  che  positions  the>  might 
hold  in  the  future.  They  live  in  communities  where  few  people  work,  and  where  those 
who  do  work  have  low-skill  jobs.  They  are  cut  off  from  mainstream  values  and 
opportunities. 
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Reaching  these  youth  requires  new  approaches.  We  can  no  longer  rely  solely  on  our 
traditional  school  structure,  which  was  largely  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
agrarian  schedule  and  a  manufacturing  mentality.  Instead,  we  must  create  new 
structures  which  develop  critical  thin<ing  skills  in  our  youth  and  bring  societal  valuer 
and  resources  into  the  schools. 

EDUCATION  IMPROVEMRMT 

Up  until  two  years  ego,  the  Alliance  concentrated  its  efforts  on  involving  business  in  job 
training  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  the  structurally  unemployed.  Then,  in 
1986,  we  took  a  gf>od  look  at  the  demographics  and  at  the  impact  of  the  nation's  job 
training  programs  over  the  last  twenty  years  or  so,  and  we  realized  that  tlie  business 
community  also  needed  to  become  involved  with  our  young  people's  preparation  for  work 
at  much  earlier  ages  —  while  they  were  still  in  school. 

We  began  tc  promote  business  involvement  in  education  improvement  programs  and  to 
provide  businesses  with  the  necessary  technical  assistance.  We  became  a  part  of 
Youth:2000^  a  federal  government  multi-De^'irtinent  effort  designed  to  heighten 
national  awareness  and  promote  collaborative  ac  ion  on  the  economic,  social,  and 
educational  issues  facing  today's  youth.  We  produce.1  The  Fourth  R:  Workforce 
Readiness,  a  guicl?  to  business-er^ucation  partnerships,  and  we  undcrta^k  a 
demonstration  project  designed  to  replicate  elements  of  the  Boston  Compact  in  other 
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The  Fourth  R:  Workforce  Readiness 

The  Fourth  R;  Workforce  Readiness  was  written  as  a  .ool     promote  the  development 
of  business-education  partnerships.  We  have  found  that,  in  order  for  youth  to  succeed  in 
today's  workplace  and  in  the  workplace  ot  the  future,  they  need  more  than  the 
traditional  three  R*s  that  schools  are  expected  to  teach;  they  need  workforce 
"Readiness"  skills  —  reasoning,  analytical,  creative,  and  problem  solving  skills,  and 
behaviors  such  as  reliability,  responsibility,  and  responsiveness  to  new  work 
requirements.  Additionally,  we  have  found  that  collaborative  efforts  to  bring  about 
educational  improvements  are  most  effective  at  helping  youth  to  realize  these  skills. 

The  Fourth  R  describes  some  of  the  model  collaborative  efforts  that  have  been 
successful  at  bringing  about  educational  improvements,  but  more  importantly  it 
identifies  six  levels  of  business  involvement  in  partnerships  with  education.  These  range 
from  policy  partnerships  -  collaborative  efforts  among  ousinesses,  schools,  and  public 
officials  to  shape  the  public  and  political  debate  and  affect  the  overall  direction  of  the 
educational  system  —  to  special  assistance  on  specific  short-term  projects  or  stu''  ^nt 
r.ctiv'itlsSf 

While  all  ♦♦'pes  of  partnerships  are  important,  it  is  the  large-scale,  more  intensive 
^ivolvements  that  are  needed,  it  is  the  partnerships  for  policy  and  systemic  educational 
improvement  which  create  the  potential  for  sustained  commitment  to  address  and  solve 
the  problems  confronting  our  youth. 

Business  must  be  more  conscious  of  the  relative  impact  of  its  efforts.  Limited,  short- 
term  involvement,  while  meritorious,  brings  limited  results  -  inadequate  for  the 
problems  confronting  us.  One  of  ''ur  goals  in  publishing  The  Fourth  R  was  to  point  out 
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the  importance  of  long-term  commitment  and  collaboration.  This  is  what  we  stressed  in 
The  Fourth  R  pablicaMon  and  its  accompanying  video,  and  this  is  what  we  stress  when 
we  travel  to  various  conferences  and  meetings  and  speak  on  the  topic  of  business- 
education  partnerships  and  long-term  collaboratives. 

Compact  Replication 

While  many  businesses  are  already  involved  in  improving  the  quality  of  education  in 
their  communities,  more  still  needs  to  be  done.  Additional  businesses  need  to  become 
involved,  and  some  that  are  already  involved  should  increase  their  involvemer  in  the 
higher  level  activities  stressed  in  The  Fourth  R. 

One  effort  that  evaluators  believe  is  beginning  to  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  long- 
term  collaboration  is  the  Boston  Compact.  Two  years  ago  the  Alliance  received  a  grant 
from  the  U.S.  Departmcit  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  develop  and  manage  a 
national  business-education  partnership  demonstration  project  for  educational 
improvemeat.  The  Compact  Replication  project  was  initiated  in  seven  cities 
(Albuquerque,  Cincinnaif,  Louisville,  Memphis,  Indianapolis,  San  Diego,  and  Seattle)  In 
1987,  and,  with  additional  funding  from  the  departments  of  Health  end  Human  Services 
and  Labor,  and  from  Reader's  Digest  and  the  MacArthur  Foundation,  is  now  being 
expanded  into  five  more  cities. 

Modeled  after  the  principles  of  the  Boston  Compact,  the  demonstration!  promotes  the 
formation  of  community-wide  collaboratives  in  which  the  various  partners  commit  to 
providing  specified  services  and  articulating  and  meeting  measurable  goals  and 
objecMves.  As  William  Spring  already  testified,  in  Boston,  businesses  joined  with  the 
Boston  public  school,  colleges  and  universities,  and  trade  unions  in  city-wide 
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collaborations.  Businesses  agreed  to  provide  employment  opportunities  to  qualified  high 
school  graduates  in  exchange  for  quantifiable  educational  improvements  in  attendance, 
achievement,  college  placements,  and  dropout  rates. 

In  the  Compact  sites,  each  collaborative  is  left  free  to  develop  its  own  agenda  for 
a:5sisting  at-risk  youth  to  complete  school  and  make  a  successful  transition  to  work  or 
higher  education.  We  provide  technical  assistance  and  training,  materials,  and 
networking  opportunities,  but  the  actual  collaborative  structures  the  s=tes  develop  and 
the  specific  goals  they  choose  to  work  toward  are  locally  determined. 

Lessons  Learned  —  Business  Roles 

Our  efforts  in  the  Youth  2000,  Compact  Replication,  and  Fourth. R  initiatives  have 
'jnabled  us  to  start  to  identify  some  of  the  specific  roles  business  people  can  play  as  part 
of  their  long-term,  enduring  commitment  to  education.  While  schools  need  to  take  the 
lead  in  improving  the  education  system,  there  are  important  roles  for  business: 

Jobs.  Tne  most  powerful  resource  business  has  in  working  with  the  schools  is  jobs.  Jobs 
can  be  used  to  leverage  changes  in  the  schools,  and  as  performance  incentives  for  many 
young  students.  Businesses  can  offer  job  opportunities    after  school,  summer,  and 
year-round  ~  to  students  in  exchange  for  schools  improving  their  performance  in  areas 
such  as  lowering  dropout  rates  and  increasing  the  quality  of  their  graduates.  They  can 
use  these  same  job  opportunities  as  incentive  rewards  to  students  who  perform  well  in 
school,  mdntain  good  attendanc  records,  and/or  graduate.  Such  "jobs  collaboratives" 
can  often  be  the  best  first  step  for  school  systems  and  business  communities  starting  to 
work  with  each  other,  but  the  collaboratives  are  only  the  beginning. 
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Career  Exploration  Proarrpms,  Even  at  elementary  school  ages,  young  people  who  have 
never  seen  adults  go  to  work,  or  have  only  seen  them  work  in  very  limited  jobs,  need  to 
understand  the  kinds  of  opportunities  that  could  await  them  if  they  acquire  the  four  Rs. 
The  schools  can  define  proanrams  and  develop  curricula  that  will  help  introduce  our  youth 
to  the  labor  market,  and,  with  business*  assistance,  can  highlight  the  linkage  between 
bajic  education  skills  and  particular  job    Mons.  Business  people  can  contribute  much  to 
these  curricula,  which  should  be  based  on  their  knowledge  of  the  local  labor  market.  In 
addition,  part  of  the  curricula  could  include  visits  to  job  sites  and  classroom 
presentations  by  business  people,  Mioufeh  the  curricula  should  not  consist  solely  of  these 
limited  excursions. 

As  part  of  mere  specific  career  exploration  programs,  businesses  could  provide  job 
opportunities  designsd  to  provide  students  with  exposui-e  to  the  world  outside  their 
communities.  As  a  nation,  we  have  barely  scratched  the  surface  of  *he  creative 
potential  here  for  good  collaborations. 

Applied  Learn Inf^.  Increased  opportunities  with  alternative  teaching  techniques  and 
alternative  schools  need  to  be  made  available  for  students  who  do  not  perform  well  m 
purely  academic  settings.  For  some  youth,  learning  is  easier  when  it  is  related  to 
something  concrete,  like  a  vocationa*  skill.  Businesses  can  provide  educators  with 
information  on  skill  needs  and  labor  market  trends  that  will  help  them  develop 
appropriate  curricula.  Additionally,  businesses  can  provide  state-of-the-art  equipment 
in  the  schools  or  allow  students  to  practice  skills  on  equipment  at  their  worksites,  and 
♦hey  can  provide  part-time  and  summer  jobs  to  students  studying  in  their  fields. 
Business  people  can  serve  ei  guest  leclurers  in  classes  and  as  mentors  to  these 
vocatio-:ally-oriented  students.  These  linkages  between  local  businesses  and  the  schools 
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should  also  facilitate  the  ultimate  placement  of  youth  in  permanent  jobs  when  they 
graduate. 

Accountability.  Up  until  recently,  there  has  not  been  much  pressure  to  hold  schools 
accountable  for  the  quality  of  their  product  -  their  students.  While  measuring  success 
in  the  schools  cannot  be  handled  slmplislically,  it  still  must  be  done.  Part  of  the 
definition  of  school  success  should  be  dependent  on  the  qualit  /  of  prepare  ion  for  the 
evolving  world  of  work.  Business  is  already  accustomed  to  operating  performance 
measurement  systems  of  their  own,  and  business  people  can  work  with  educators  to 
devt'  ?  an  accountability  system  with  a  wide  range  of  performance  indicators,  Including 
those  which  sp«cifically  measure  success  at  meeting  labor  market  reeds. 

Change  Agent.  Day  to  day  changes  us».ally  occur  from  within  inst  tutions,  but  decisions 
on  bolier,  more  far-reaching  initiatives  often  come  with  the  review  and  assistance  of 
those  with  a  vested  interest  who  are  outside  the  regular  management  structure. 
Businesses  and  map"  non-profits  turn  to  boards  of  directors,  consumers,  or  members  for 
guidance.  Education  ne«ds  to  turn  to  the  communities,  including  business  and  parents. 
As  a  group,  these  educal^i'j,  business  people,  and  other  community  members  can 
formulate' plans  for  improving  the  quality  of  education  in  the  schools,  and  then  work 
together  to  promote  and  implement  the  plans. 

Lessons  Learned  —  Federal  Government  Response 

There  are  vital  roles  for  the  federal  government  In  bringing  about  the  formation  of 
busmess-educatlon  coIi\boratlves  and  encouraging  businesses  to  work  with  the  schools. 
Legislation  which  facilitates,  even  encourages,  the  formation  of  business-education 
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coUaboratives  would  be  very  constructive.  Government  could  provide  seed  money  or 
incentive  grants  for  the  establishment  of  business-education  coUaL/Oratives. 

Broad-based  coUaboratives,  which  Include  busi.iess  and  others  in  the  communtty,  shouid 
particularly  be  fosteied.  School-based  programs  which  serve  at-risk  youth  should  not 
only  provide  linkages  with  the  world-of-work,  but  also  child  care  and  other  support 
services,  such  as  counseling.  Linkages  with  community  social  service  programs  and  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  programs  should  be  encouraged.  To  be  successful,  coordination 
requirements  need  to  be  placed  on  all  the  relevant  government  programs,  so  that  there 
are  irutual  incentives  for  cooperation. 

The  federal  government  should  also  support  researoh  and  demonstration  projects, 
develop  effective  information  dissenr  ination  strategies,  and  provide  technical 
assistance,  in  order  to  expand  our  knowledge  base  and  assist  localities  in  improving  their 
education  programs.  Special  attentio.»  should  be  focused  on  projects^  which  will  help  the 
at-risk  youth  popu.ation  stay  in  school.  This  might  include  research  on  new  teaching 
methods,  dropout  prevention  strategies,  alternative  school  structures,  and  community- 
wide  education  reform  efforts. 

In  our  work  on  The  Fourth  R  and  the  Compact  Replicatioa  project  we  found  that  there 
are  a  number  of  factors  which  seem  necessary  for  the  creation  and  success  of  the  more 
^ong-term,  intensive  partnerships.  In  sum,  what  seems  critical  for  success  is  that 
coUaboratives  build  on  the  needs  and  opportunities,  and  the  strengths  and  resources 
existing  in  Individual  communities.  In  order  for  this  to  happen,  federal  legislation  must 
not  mandate  anyone  particular  structure  for  all  coUaboratives,  or  prescribe  how 
coUaboratives  should  operate. 
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In  each  community)  education  improvement  coUaborattves  must  build  off  of  existing 
cooperative  ventures  among  educational  institutions,  government  agencies,  businesses, 
and  other  community  organizations.  We  strongly  encourage  that  federal  legislation 
require  communities  to  establish  one  single  entity  to  serve  as  a  focal  point,  to  ensure 
effective  planning  and  coordination  of  resources  to  support  our  children's  education, 
Often  such  an  institution  exists  or  can  be  built  from  an  existing  one.  In  Boston  the 
private  industry  council  (PIC)  was  used,  but  in  other  locations  other  forums  were 
developed,  of  which  the  PIC,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  other  institutions  were  a 
part. 

The  Alliance  is  stiu  researching  the  question  of  appropriate  government  action  in  the 
area  of  education  improvement,  and  hopes  to  provide  you  with  further  recommendations 
later  in  the  year. 

YOUTH  EMPLOYMKNT  AND  TRAJNTING  PROGRAMS 

While  changes  in  the  educational  system  are  crucial  if  we  are  to  limit  the  number  of  our 
youth  who  fail  or  are  failed  by  the  system,  we  also  have  a  responsibility  to  provide 
services  to  those  youth  whom  we  have  already  lost,  either  dropped  out  of  largely  "tuned 
out"  of  school.  Youth  employment  and  training  programs  currently  serve  both  groups. 
In-school  programs  provide  economically  disadvantaged  at  risic  youth  with  employment- 
related  sJ<ills  and  short- term  and  part-time  jobs  while  the  schools  are  still  building  the 
youths'  basic  edjcatlonal  skills.  Employment  and  training  programs  targeted  to  out-of- 
school  youth  are  frequently  even  bro^der,  addressing  youths'  educational  and  social 
problems  as  well  as  their  employment-related  problems. 
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Job  Training  Partncrshjp  Act 

Through  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  local  service  delivery  areas  are  designing 
programs  which  meet  the  needs  of  both  in-school  and  out-of-school  youth.  In  many 
cases,  private  Industry  councils  serve  as  the  business  component  of  business^education 
partnerships,  bringing  business  expertise,  employment-related  training,  and  job 
opportunities  Into  the  school  system  as  part  of  a  ^arger  process  of  Improving  the  overall 
pro'  islon  of  services  toJn-school  youth.  In  other  cases,  the  relationships  between  the 
private  industry  councils  and  the  schools  are  narrower,  and  the  employment  and  training 
services  provided  to  In-school  youth  are  not  part  of  a  larger  collaborative  effort. 

With  out-of-school  youth,  private  Industry  councils  must  do  more  than  develop  programs 
which  direct  the  youth  from  school  to  work,  they  must  develop  programs  which  redirect 
them,  which  help  them  to  reclaim  their  lives.  These  second  chance  programs  hiust 
provide  the  necessary  services  to  help  these  "dropped  out"  youth  build  their 
employablllty  skills  —  basic  education  skills.  Job  specific  skills,  and  attltudinai  skills. 
Additionally,  these  programs  must  somehow  address  the  myriad  of  problems  related  to 
employablllty  which  limit  youths*  ab'.**ty  to  function  in  the  workplace.  Including  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse,  teenage  pregnancy,  and  delinquency. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Business  has  been  involved  with  the  employment  and  training 
programs  designed  to  serve  these  ai-rlsk  youth  for  over  twenty  years.  The  employment 
and  training  system  itself  has  been  serving  these  youth  for  even  longer.  It  is  Important 
that  the  existing  knowledge  base  and  institutions  built  up  within  tne  system  be  utilized 
whenever  any  programs  are  developed  to  serve  this  at-risk  youth  population. 
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Working  within  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Aei  strueture  ensures  that  the  employment 
and  training  system^s  experience  with  services  to  at-risk  youth  is  utilized.  Private 
industry  councils  facilitate  coordination  among  the  various  social  service,  training,  and 
education  agencies,  and  community  and  business  organizations  providing  services  to  at- 
risk  youth  at  the  local  level.  Business'  involvement  on  the  private  industry  councils 
helps  to  ensure  that  training  is  for  employment  opportunities  which  do  or  will  exist  in  a 
community,  and  that  training  is  of  sufficient  quality  to  lead  to  a  private  sector 
placement.  Discrete  categorical  programs  which  are  not  coordinated  with  the  private 
industry  councils  couid  easily  lead  to  duplication  of  services  and  an  inefficient  use  of 
resources. 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  system  is  doing  well  at  serving  at-risk  youth. 
According  to  a  recent  National  Commission  on  Employment  Policy  study,  40  percent  of 
those  served  by  the  system  are  youth,  and  among  those  youth  served,  over  28  percent 
are  dropouts,  compared  to  only  19  percent  in  the  eligible  population.  After  passage  of 
the  1986  amendments,  the  General  Accounting  Office  found  that  21  percent  of  summer 
program  participants  were  expected  to  receive  remedial  education  in  1987,  up  from  Z 
percent  in  1986.  Furthermore,  recent  changes  In  the  performance  standards  system 
enacted  by  the  Department  of  labor  should  encourage  the  provision  of  more  basic  and 
job  specific  skills  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  skills  training  provided  to  youth. 

Lessons  Teamed  —  Federal  Government  Response 

Our  support  for  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  system  should  not  be 
misconstrued.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  same  deliverers  of  service  or  grantees 
used  currently  are  necessarily  the  only  deliverers  for  all  types  of  youth  activities,  but 
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wc  do  believe  that  the  public/private  partnerships  created  by  JTPA  should  be  the  focal 
point  for  planning,  overseeing  program  coordination,  and  assuring  the  quality  of  training. 

While  the  Alliance  has  not  yet  developed  concrete  recommendations  In  this  regard,  some 
Issues  need  to  be  considered  to  facilitate  services  to  youth: 

•  Federal,  state,  and  local  resources  shopld  be  better  targeted  to  areas  with  high 
numbers  of  at-rlslc  youth.  While  the  at-risk  yAuth  problem  is  at  Its  worst  in  the 

.  central  cities,  federal  funding  Is  primarily  targeted  to  areas  with  high 
unemployment,  not  necessarily  to  areas  with  high  numbers  of  disadvantaged 
youth. 

•  Federal  and  state  governments,  and  the  National  Alliance  of  Business,  must  do 
better  at  disseminating  information  about  successful  employment  and  training 
programs  for  at-rlsic  youth.  Local  areas  should  be  encouraged  to  Incorporate 
some  of  the  lessons  learned  from  federM  and  foundation  demonstration  projects 
into  their  at-risic  youth  programs:  longer-term,  more  intensive  services;  basic 
sk'lils  components!  incr*:-ased  woric  opt  'tunltlcs;  more  support  ser.  fiesi  and 
Increased  coordination  with  other  local  education  and  social  service  providers. 

•  More  flexibility  to  provide  support  services  is  necessary  when  targeting  the  most 
at-risIc  youth.  We  know  from  experience  that  some  of  the  youth  served  by  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  programs  are  seriously  at-risk.  These  youth  need  more 

han  basic  employment  and  training  services  before  they  are  employable;  they 
may  need  alcohol  and  drug  abust  counseling,  pregnancy  and  A!Ds  prevention 
counseling,  parenting  skills  training,  and  child  care  services.  They  may  also  need 
financial  Ineentlvet  and  work  experience  opportunities  to  encourage  them  to 
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participate  and  perform.  If  we  seriously  want  to  succeed  with  these  youth,  we 
have  to  be  willing  to  commit  the  necessary  time  and  resources. 

There  was  nothing  magical  about  the  15  percent  e:(penditure  limitation  on 
support  services  when  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  was  enacted,  and 
there  isrft  now.  While  we  do  need  to  prevent  unlimited  expenditures  in  this  area, 
we  should  consider  relaxing  the  15  percent  limitation.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  lose  the  incentive  for  JTPA  acministrators  to  coordinate 
with  other  programs. 

•  While  the  Department  of  Lal)or  has  just  changed  the  performau"^  standards 
which  service  delivery  areas  will  have  to  meet,  all  of  us  should  continue  to 
review  w^ether  these  will  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  a  more  ai-risk 
population.  It  may  be  that  the  level  of  the  standards  or  the  goals  which  they 
measure  are  inappropriate  for  the  most  at-risk  youth. 

•  It  is  possible  that  more  resources  should  be  directed  towards  the  needs  of  at-risk 
youth,  but  first  better  ways  must  be  found  to  inter-relate  all  of  the  programs 
providing  services  to  these  youth  at  the  local  level.  Congress  is  about  to  expand 
funding  fcr  Chapter  1  education  programs,  and  many  states  and  localities  are 
increasing  their  program  funding  to  this  group.  It  is  important  that,  when  we 
analyze  the  need  for  increased  funding,  we  not  think  of  the  C  jb  Training 
Partnership  Act  in  a  vacuum,  but  look  for  ways  to  encourage  coordination  among 
all  of  the  many  projjrams  aiready  funded  to  avoid  duplication  and  get  the  best 
delivery  of  programs  possible. 

My  staff  would  b'  )Ieased  to  v/ork  with  you  to  assess  these  further. 
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JONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Hke  now  to  revisit  the  three  points  I  introduced  at  the  beginning 
of  my  testimony. 

FIret,  businesses  are  realizing  that  they  have  an  economic  imperativ  to  become 
involved  in  our  education  systems  and  other  efforts  targeted  to  at-nsk  youth. 

Businesses  need  to  reconnect  with  the  public  schools  in  a  meaningful  way.  Over  the 
course  of  the  last  25  years,  business  people  have  moved  to  the  suburbs,  separating 
themselves  from  the  school  systems  located  near  their  businesses,  and  divorcing 
themselves  from  the  issues  confronting  those  school  systems.  Businesses  must  now 
rebuild  the  link  between  themselves  and  the  schools  in  order  to  ensure  the  quality  of 
their  entry-level  employees  and  the  economic  viability  if  their  cities. 

Our  experience  with  the  Compact  Replication  project  and  with  researching  The  Fourth 
R  has  shown  us  that,  through  business-education  partnerships,  businesses  can      e  a 
difference.  Businesses  can  use  the  jobs  that  they  provide  to  motivate  individual 
students  and  entire  schools  to  improve  theii  f.crformance.  They  can  use  their  knowledge 
of  the  world  of  work  to  help  schools  make  education  more  relevant  to  students*  futures. 
Business  can  also  mobilize  coi..munities  to  support  needed  education  reforms. 

Twenty  years  of  involvement  with  the  employment  and  training  system  have  shown  us 
that  there  are  also  appropriate  roles  for  business  in  the  operation  of  youth  employment 
and  training  programs,  for  at-risk  youth  both  in  and  out  of  school.  As  with  business- 
education  partnerships,  'businesses  can  use  their  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work  to  make 
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empkoyment  and  training  programs  more  relevant  to  the  locai  labor  market* 
Additionally^  business  representatives  can  serve  with  representatives  of  locai 
government  agencies,  ;;choois  and  co.nmumt^  organizations  on  private  industry  c^;unctiSy 
overseeing  the  coordinated  delivery  of  services  to  at-risk  youth  (and  adults). 

Second,  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  need  to  commit  them..elves  to  long-term 
efforts  to  improve  ;he  preparation  of  our  youth,  part.coiar*>  our  disadvantaged  youth, 
for  their  futures. 

Our  work  on  The  Fourth  R  and  the  Compact  Replication  project  taught  us  that 
successful  collaboratives  ar^  buiit  on  a  history  oC  o*her  community  partnerships,  and 
that  they  need  strong  commitments  for  sustamei.  involvement  from  top  level 
govcrnn^ent,  school,  and  business  leader  tn  urO*it  to  tnrive.  After  workir   for  one  and  a 
quarter  yecrs  in  sc^en  cities,  and  begtnnmg  expansion  .nto  five  more,  I  can  say  th&t  the 
Boston  Compact  process  has  proven  itself  iO     an  appropriate  overall  model  for 
building  business 'education  partnerships. 

But  building  collaborative  is  a  long  and  Jtfftcult  process.  When  wc  began  our  efforts, 
Ke  felt  rertatn  that  some  cities  would  ?f  ach  agreei?^nts  and  have  collaborative 
structures  in  place  m  shoi't  periods  of  i.me  and  with  very  little  effort  o;«  our  part. 
Instead,  what  wc  found  was  that  whca  Key  ^jvcrnm  it  or  school  leader?^  were  replaced, 
or  when  business  commitment  was  not  sufficiently  strong,  the  newly  formed 
C'jLiboratives  would  begin  to  collapse  and  efforts  would  have  to  b^  undertaken  to 
revital.ze  :hem.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  these  fragile  coHabo  atives  need  the  suppoit  of 
boCh  the  public  and  private  sectors* 
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Third,  both  business  and  government  must  learn  from  the  existing  collaborative 
.  structures  involved  with  education  improvement  and  youth  employment  and  training 
programs,  and  build  on  these  relationships. 

Since  1978,  under  the  Carter  Administration,  the  first  steps  were  made  to  bring 
together  all  of  the  key  players  -  government,  education,  business,  labor,  and  community 
based  organizations  -  in  an  environment  intended  to  promote  cooperation.  These 
private  industry  councils  are  now  beginning  to  broaden  their  perspectives.  Although 
much  more  needs     be  done  in  this  area,  most  business  volunteers  involved  with  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  nave  built  a  far  greater  understanding  of  the  issues  ^..ifronting 
at-risk  youth  than  they  had  before. 

While  these  same  individuals  may  not  be  eole  to  take  on  full  responsibility  for 
educational  changes  as  well  as  employment  and  training  responsibilities,  tl.ey  can  often 
be  important  actors  in  support.^g  these  efforts.  In  Boston,  the  private  industry  council 
played  the  key  role  in  initiating  and  operating  the  city's  business-education  partnership. 
In  Albuquerque  and  Cincinnati,  the  private  industry  councils  a:'e  playing  supporting 
roles. 

Even  where  the  private  industry-  councils  and  .    .e  job  training  coordinating  councils  are 
not  capable  of  taking  respoRc.bility  for  business-education  partnerships,  they  are  still 
the  appropriate  entities  for  »  elping  to  coordinate  and  integrate  other  employment  and 
training  programs.  We,  at  the  National  Alliance  of  Business,  are  convinced  that  the 
private  industry  councils  are  of  pivotal  importance  in  ensuring  a  coordinated 
employment  and  trainii.g delivery  structur  s  for  boui  at-risk  youth  and  adults,  at  the 
local  level. 
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Government  needs  to  encourage  the  formation  of  local  collaboratives,  and  it  should 
provide  important  research  information  for  business-education  partnerships.  It  should 
preserve  and  support  the  private  industry  council  structure,  which  provides  an 
appropriate  forum  for  business  to  work  in  partnership  \  ith  public  poUcj  makers.  In  order 
to  facilitate  long-term  commitments,  governm'»nt  should  not  set  up  different  competinjr 
jtructjres,  but  promote  the  importance  of  coordinating  and  merging  re  ources  to  meet 
the  complex  needs  of  at-risk  youth. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  ha?:>y  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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May  16,  1988 


Honorable  Paul  Simon 
Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Productivity 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
United  States  Senate 
Washingo*  .  D.C.  20510 

I  appreciated  the  ooportunity  to  testify  April  27  before  your 
subcommittee,  and  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  federal 
policies  to  assisv  youths  who  face  special  barriers  to*  employment.  The 
Alliance  supports  your  efforts  to  better  target  job  training  funds  to 
areas  with  high  numbers  of  disadvantaged  youths,  and  it  supports 
initiation  of  incentive  grants  to  promote  b^><ir,ess-ed>Jcation 
partnerships. 

The  problers  of  youth  ^nemploymen:  and  sc.       >-work  transitions 
are  of  parti'  jlar  importance  to  the  Alliance  this  year.  Recently,  we 
have  been  involved  in  helping  to  establish  busincs&-educa:ion 
partnerships  in  severcl  k».y  cities,  as  yoj  know,  bu;  we  are  also 
committing  a  larg*  ^art  of  our  resources  over  the  next  18  "months  to 
youth  policy  development  and  further  youth  program  activu  s.  We 
will  certainly  work  closely  with  you  and  the  subco'^  nittee  in 
developing  any  specific  legislative  proposals. 

I  have  attached  a  more  detailed  response  to  the  written  questions  you 
transmitted  to  me  from  Senator  Quayle. 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

Sincerely, 


William  H.  Kolberg 
President 


Attachment 

cc:  Senator  Quayle 
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Prepared  by: 
Policy  Department 
National  Alliance  of  Business 
May  16,  1988 


KESPONSE  TO  WRlfTEN  QUESTIONS 
FROM  SENATOR  DAN  QUAYLE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENl  '.f<D  PRODUCTIVITY 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  ".MAN  RESOURCES 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


(The  following  is  in  response  to  Senator  Dan  Quayle^srec^est  subsequent  to  testimony  of 
the  National  Alh'once  of  Badness  by  William  H,  Kolberg,  President,  at  an  April  27 
hearing  on  yocth  employment  and  5Chool-to-u'orfc  transition,) 

QUESTION;  In  your  written  testimony  vou  recommend  leeislation  whicti  facilitates  the 
formation  of  business-education  collaboratives  and  vO'j  discuss  sOTie  suggestions.  Could 
vou  elaborate  on  these  suggestions?  Are  you  currently  working  with  anybody  to  develop 
specific  legislation? 

NAB  Response:  In  my  written  testimony,  I  proposed  that  "government  could  provide 
seed  money  or  incentive  grants  for  the  establishment  of  business-education 
collaboratives."  While  some  commun»t   -  would  form  such  collaboratives  on  their  own, 
other  communities  might  need  the  exi*tt  incentive  these  grants  would  offer,  A  national 
program  of  incentive  grants  would  help  to  focus  atten  ion  on  business-education 
partnerships,  and  would  help  support  the  costs  communities  would  face  in  initiating  such 
partnerships. 

The  Alliance  would  not  recommend  enacting  legislation  to  establish  a  new  national 
categorical  program  for  this  purpose.  No  nationally  prescribed  program  cculd  hope  to 
f^dress  the  large  variety  of  community  circumstances,  nor  couH  it  hope  tc  engage  the 
variety  of  public  and  private  organizations  and  entities  which  would  need  tu  be  involved 
in  any  >  >cal  business-education  collaborative.  Our  own  e:tpfc  ^nce  in  pre  »iding  teohnic  \ 
assistance  to  cities  trying  to  replicate  elements  of  the  Bostoi  Compact  taught  us  that 
no  single  ^olI?borative  model  will  work  everywhere.  Success  i»  based  heavily  on  the 
quality  oi  local  lead  rship. 

We  recommend  that  legislation  provide  demonjtration  ur  dis>.retiOnar>  authority  to  tne 
appropriate  Secretaries  (Education,  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Corrmerce) 
to  facilitate  the  stert-up  of  business-education  cotiaboratives.  Such  authorit>  would  be 
similar  to  tne  discretionary  fundmg  currently  utilized  b>  the  Departments  of  t^abor  and 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  provide  technical  assista.ice  to  the  twelve  cities  in  the 
Boston  Compact  replication  project. 

Grant  proposals  should  be  developed  and  submitted  by  representatives  f*vm  local 
government,  education,  and  t  siness.  The  proposals  should  promote  the  idea  of 
education  as  a  community  issue,  and  should  propose  system-V/ide  at/proaches  to 
problems,  rather  than  individual  program^oriented  solutions.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for 
the  incentive  grants,  communities  would  have  to  propose: 
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•  to  initiaic  collaborative  efforts  involving  a  number  of  public  and  private 
entities,  including  local  government  representatives,  the  education  system, 
and  members  of  the  bjsinefs  community; 

•  to  develop  systems  for  better  coordinating  the  provision  -  i  existing  and  new 
services  to  youth,  especfally  at-risk  youth; 

•  ic  develop  quantifiable  goals  and  objectives  for  improving  the  local 
educhtion  system  and  the  transition  between  school  and  work; 

•  to  reallocate  some  exisUn  '^eral,  state,  and/or  local  funding  to  support 
progranj;;  delivered  as  par'    '  the  collaborative  effori;  and 

•  to  ral«2r  some  net  new  m-  program  services. 

itoncy  from  tht  proposed  grants  could  be  delivered  directly  to  recipient  communities,  or 
to  an  intermediary  re'ponsrble  for  providing  technical  assistance  to  a  number  of 
recipient  communities  (or  some  combination  of  the  above).  Money  mighl  aloo  be 
funneled  through  a  few  state  which  w^re  willing  to  develop  state  coorxlination  plans. 
These  states  would  in  turn  fund  commurUies  which  met  the  above  requirements. 

If  the  money  went  directly  to  recipient  communities,  some  entity  would  have  to  be 
established  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  recipient  communities,  and  to  s^rve  as 
a  clearinghouse  of  information  on  collaborative  efforts.  Without  such  an  entity, 
recipient  communities  would  not  have  access  o  information  about  best  practices,  and 
would  waste  time  and  money  reinventing  the  itheel. 

Grants  could  be  used  to  support  technical  assistance  and  planning  activities,  as  well  as 
to  fund  staff  responsible  for  managing  the  projeci.  Grants  could  also  support  some 
program  activities,  though  recipient  communities  ihould  have  to  provide  a  plan  for 
gradjally  assuming  such  expenditures  (as  well  as  tht  expenditures  for  staf 0  over  some 
specified  period  of  time. 


Communities  which  receive  the  incentive  grants  should  agree  to  participate  in  an 
evaluation  and  to  provide  relevar.'.  information  to  the  agencies  which  fund  them. 

We  hf  ve  found  six  criteria  to  be  crucial  in  determining  whether  a  city  is  likely  to  be 
successful  in  forming  a  collaborative,  and  therefore  a  good  candMate  for  receiving 
demonstration  funds.  These  criteria  could  be  included,  at  least  as  guidance,  m 
legislation  establishing  incentive  grants; 

1)  High  level  of  commitment  from  the  local  business  community,  with  a 
demonstrated  interest  in  educational  issues. 

2)  High  level  of  commitment  from  local  school  leadership. 

3)  History  of  successful  partnership  efforts  in  the  past. 

4)  Reasonable  economic  health,  including  the  potential  for  future  job  creation, 
in  the  community. 

5)  Presence  of  a  viable  intermediary  organization  to  earry  out  day-to-day 
collaborative  operations* 
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6)     Potential  for  locul  funding  by  corporations,  foundations,  or  public  agencies 
to  sustain  the  project  in  future  years. 

Wliilc  we  are  not  currently  working  wiln  anyone  to  develop  specific  legislation,  we  are 
happy  to  offer  assistance  to  cny  Senator  interested  in  t^lese  issues. 


QUESTION;  !n  your  opinion  are  JTPA  programs  meeting  the  needs  of  hard-to-serve 
youth? 

NAB  Response;  As  !  stated  in  my  written  testimony, 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  system  is  doing  well  at  serving  at-risk 
youth.  According  to  a  recent  National  Commission  on  Employment  Policy 
study,  40  perce.it  of  those  served  by  the  system  are  youth,  and  among  those 
youth  served,  over  28  percent  are  dropout?,  compared  to  only  19  percent  in 
the  eligible  population.  After  passage  of  the  1986  amendments,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  found  that  21  percent  of  summer  program  participants 
were  expected  to  receive  ren'«dial  education  in  1987,  up  from  8  percent  :n 
1986.  Furthermore,  recent  ch*inges  in  the  performance  standards  system 
enacted  by  the  Department  of  Labor  should  encourage  the  provision  of  raore 
basic  and  job  specific  skills  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  skills  training 
provided  to  youth. 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  system  is  improving  its  ability  to  serve  hard-to-serve 
youth  each  year;  programs  are  being  retooled,  and  more  basic  services  are  being 
provided.  In  regions  where  the  economy  is  good  and  unemployment  is  low,  service 
delivery  areas  are  focusing  almost  entirely  on  service  to  the  hardest-to-serve. 

A  view  of  the  national  aggregate  data  may  suggest  to  some  that  JTPA  is  not  serving  the 
hard-to-setve.  However,  only  a  limited  number  of  perticipant  characteristics  are 
captured  through  national  data  collection.  We  know  that  there  are  many  disadvantaged 
youths  with  serious  barriers  to  employment  that  JTPA  serves  and  serves  well,  whose 
characteristics  don*t  show  up  in  the  national  summaries.  Youths  with  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  problems  have  been  served  in  many  service  delivery  areas,  but  the  extent  of 
service  to  these  youths  is  not  recorded.  We  won't  know  the  extent  of  service  to  youths 
with  readrng  skills  below  the  7th  grade  level  until  program  year  1988  data  is  collected. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  keep  expectations  for  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  in 
perspective.  Programs  have  been  perceived  inaccurately  in  some  published  evaluations 
either  as  serving  only  the  easiest  to  serve,  or  as  expected  to  serve  only  the  harder  to 
serve.  Most  communities  strike  an  important  balance  between  many  competing  needs 
and  population  groups  seeking  services.  Program  administrators  and  service  providers 
believe  they  are  se'^ving  the  hard-to-serve,  and  serving  them  well,  while  still  meeting 
federal  performance  requirements. 

We  arc  in  the  process  of  conducting  a  number  of  roundtable  discussions  with  members  of 
'ocal  private  industry  councils,  public  officials,  and  program  administrators  to  examine 
exactly  the  issues  of  the  types  of  services  provided  under  JTPA  and  "creaming."  Most 
of  the  individuals  we  have  talked  to  would  take  a  strong  exception  to  the  accusation 
that  they  "cream"  tl)e  easiest  to  serve  from  the  eligible  population,  but  they  would 
acknowledge  that  the  understanding  of  "hard-to-serve"  is  relative  in  various  local 
circumstances  and  that  there  is  little  consensus,  even  in  the  minds  of  federal  policy 
makers,  about  the  definition  of  hard-to-^ervc. 
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A  few  anecdotes  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  dilemma  c{  reconciling  nationally 
aggregated  data  with  expectations  of  JTPA  program*  to  serve  the  hard-to-serve.  In  the 
case  of  Individuals  who  have  multiple  social  and  educational  barriers  to  employment  who 
apply  for  JTPA  services,  there  are  many  areas  where  cooperative  arrangements  are 
made  with  other  social  service  agencies  and  schools  to  provide  services  for  referrals 
from  JTPA  to  overcome  a  variety  of  social  and  educational  deficits.  This  coordinated 
approach  to  services  is  another  important  federal  goal  of  JTPA.  It  is  usually  the  JTPA 
system  that  patient -y  sets  them  up.  In  som^-*  ases,  the  schools  would  then  refer  the 
ir  tlviduals  back  to  JTPA  with  the  GED  degree  In  h«nd  for  enrollment  In  job  training. 
Oi»  paper,  this  Individual  who  was  clearly  hard  to  serve  upon  initial  referral  is  shown  on 
the  JTPA  report  as  a  high  school  graduate  or  equivalent  ai  ^  viewed  as  easy  to  serve  in 
the  aggregate. 

On  the  othor  extreme,  service  providers  argue  that  it  would  be  Inappropriate  for  JTPA 
to  take  on  all  the  time  and  costs  associated  with  serving  the  most  difficult  cases  to  the  . 
degree  magnified  by  congressional  expectations.  With  larce  resources  available,  local 
decision  makers  could  not  justify  the  full  range  of  services  necessary  for  difficult  cases 
that  could  take  2  to  3  years  for  some  school  dropouts  or  problem  youth,  cost  between 
$15,000  and  $20,000  per  client,  and  have  a  35%  to  45%  success  rate  at  the  end.  The 
question  is  would  either  Congress  or  local  officials  accept  suc^  a  program  ^Iven  the  high 
demand  for  servicas  among  the  eligible  population.  At  the  c;.frent  level  of  funding, 
communities  are  choosing  to  serve  as  many  needy  people  in  Vhei.  communities  as  they 
can,  and  they  feel  compelled  to  serve  a  lower  proportion  of  the  hard-to-serve  than  they 
might  if  their  funding  were  less  limited. 

Congress  granted  a  large  amount  of  flexibility  to  states  and  localities  to  determine  the 
types  of  services  to  be  provided  and  the  people  to  be  served  under  the  Job  Training 
Part..ershlp  Act.  All  of  the  individuals  served  are  near  or  below  poverty  level  Income, 
cr  have  other  special  barriers  to  employment.  Individual  states  and  localities  have 
found  their  own  balances  In  service  to  various  population  groups.  If  Congress  expects  a 
different  balance  to  be  struck,  it  will  need  to  change  the  JTPA  legislation,  tightening  up 
on  eligibility  requirements,  possibly  Increasing  the  percentage  of  funds  thai  can  ^  spent 
on  support  services,  and  probably  increasing  the  total  amount  of  money  devoted  to  the 
employment  and  training  cifort. 

My  initial  suggestions  for  how  JTPA  could  improve  s  vvices  lo  the  hardest-to-serve 
youth  would  probably  ir.ciude: 

•  better  targeting  resources  to  areas  with  high  numbers  of  rt-risk  youth, 

•  better  disseminating  information  about  successful  employment  and  training 
programs  for  at-risk  youth, 

•  Increasing  serviu«  providers'  fle/lbility  to  provide  support  services  to  at-risk 
youth, 

•  reviewing  again  whether  current  performance  standards  adequately  meet  the 
needs  of  a  more  at-risk  youth  popula  ion,  and 

•  finding  better  ways  to  inter-relate  all  of  the  programs  providing  services  to 
hard-to-serve  youth  at  the  local  level. 

I  would  be  happy  to  provi-*-  you  with  ."»?y  more  Information  you  want. 
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Senator  Simon.  Mr.  David  Ziska  is  the  Community  Relations 
Manager  for  the  IBM  Corporation  in  Miami.  We  are  very  pleased 
to  have  you  v^'ith  us. 

Mr.  Ziska.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate 
very  much  this  oppor  inity  to  testify  before  this  Committee. 

First,  what  Td  like  to  do  is  share  my  experience  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  my  involvement  in  South  Florida;  and  secondly,  I 
would  like  to  talk  briefly  about  IBM  corporate  programs. 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  Private  Industry  Council  of  South 
Florida  has  been  operating  a  partnership  known  as  the  Cities  and 
Schools  Dropout  Prevention  Program.  This  program  brings  togeth- 
er more  than  70  organizations  and  more  than  200  people.  And  what 
makes  this  program  so  different  and  probably  o  successful  is  the 
scope  of  the  program  design  and  the  duration  of  the  assistance. 

One  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Kolberg  was  mentioning  is  that  we 
need  longer-term  programs,  and  we  agree  with  that.  This  program 
actually  follows  the  student  through  his  or  her  high  school  career. 
It  is  intense,  and  it  encompasses  many  aspects  including  counsel- 
ing, advocacy,  inter\  ition,  and  even  therapeutic  treatment.  It  in- 
cludes guaranteed  summer  jobs,  part-time  school-year  employment, 
private  sector  jobs  following  graduation,  academic  assistance,  and 
counseling  support. 

The  Cities  and  Schools  concept  brings  social  service  agencies?  Into 
the  schools  to  work  with  youth  and  their  families.  By  dofug  this, 
we  have  decreased  the  counselor/student  ratio  which  is  noimal  in 
our  school  system  of  1  to  450,  to  1  to  50  in  this  program.  These 
teams  of  counselors  and  social  service  agency  personnel  provide  in- 
school  counseling  and  home  visitations. 

The  first  year  results  were  V3ry  encouraging.  Ninety-seven  per- 
cent of  the  1,000  high-risk  potential  dropouts  who  were  enrolled  in 
the  system  were  retained  in  school.  And  these  potential  dropouts 
are  the  highest-risk  students  who  could  be  identified  by  the  school 
profile  by  the  administration  and  the  teachers. 

We  expanded  from  these  three  initial  oilot  schools  to  13  schools. 
Today,  this  program  serves  almost  P  Dade  County  youth,  and 
we  are  still  equally  optimistic.  Thf'  ear,  we  have  a  98  percent  re- 
tention rate;  to  date,  we  have  lost  c    ^  50  students. 

We  have  also  implemented  the  dreer  Beginnings  Program  that 
you  have  heard  about.  I  won't  mention  any  more  about  it  other 
than  to  say  it  is  an  extraordi  -arily  successful  program,  and  we 
look  to  try  and  expand  that  in  our  dropout  prevention  program. 

We  feel  these  initiatives  are  making  a  very  significant  positive 
impact  in  the  Miami  community.  Recently,  the  Dade  County  School 
Sy^rem  announced  that  the  dropout  rate  had  been  reduced  during 
the  past  two  years  from  29.5  percent  to  24  percent,  and  we  hope 
that  this  is  only  a  start. 

In  the  coming  months,  wo  will  also  begin  to  implement  the  Na* 
tional  Alliance  of  Business  Compact  Replication  Project  that  Mr. 
Kolberg  talked  about.  We  are  very  excited  about  this  program  be- 
cause we  feel  it  would  let  us  evaluate  the  quality  of  education, 
something  that  we  really  haven't  done  previously. 

My  experience  in  South  Florida  suggests  that  the  public/private 
sectoi  partnerships  such  as  the  Private  Industry  Councils  and 
others  are  working  well.  We  have  had  some  success  stories,  we 
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have  had  some  failures,  but  we  have  high  expectations  for  the 
future.  And  my  experience  in  South  Florida  is  not  unique.  There 
are  many  other  executives  in  Florida  and  across  this  country  and 
many  executives  within  IBM  who  have  worked  on  similar  pro- 
grams and  reflect  their  commitment  and  their  companies'  commit- 
ment to  helping  solve  this  problem. 

Now  let  me  talk  about  IBM.  IBM  is  involved  with  the  Nation's 
public  schools  for  three  essential  reasons.  First,  we  believe  that  a 
successful  education  sy.stem  adds  to  the  pool  of  skilled  manpower 
that  IS  going  to  be  needed  in  our  information  society. 

Second,  in  IBM  we  are  convinced  we  can  only  succeed  as  a  com- 
mercial enterprise  if  the  communities  in  which  we  do  business  are 
m  a  healthy  condition— that  is  both  socially  and  economically. 

And  thirdly,  we  feel  our  business  know-how  enables  us  to  make 
useful  contributions. 

In  IBM's  Corporate  Responsibility  Programs,  priorities  are  given 
to  initiatives  where  a  viable  partnership  can  exist,  whether  that  is 
with  our  employees,  other  companies  or  other  organizations. 

IBM  wants  to  support  programs  that  help  communities  help 
themselves.  We  have  a  wide  variety  of  programs  to  do  that  They 
are  described  in  the  material  that  you  have  been  given,  so  I  am  not 
going  to  try  to  cover  them. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  I  would  be  glad  to  try  and  answer 
them. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  some  recomme:  Jations  for  your  consid- 
eration. 

First,  I  believe  that  business  must  work  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
education  in  America,  and  that  means  that  business  should  be  not 
only  involved  m  these  local  partnerships  and  the  implementation 

^he  program,  but  they  should  be  involved  in  public  policy  issues 
as  well.  That  is  at  the  local  and  the  State  and  Federal  levels. 

Secondly,  I  think  we  should  begin  to  place  greater  emphasis  on 
raising  the  basic  skill  levels  of  the  functionally  illiterate.  We  have 
those  m  school,  and  we  have  them  out  of  school— this  is  in  reading, 
writing  pnd  math— prior  to  making  any  attempts  to  finding  them 
jobs  m  the  private  sector  or  entering  them  into  training  programs, 
whatoyer  they  may  be. 

Business  partnerships  and  our  training  programs  I  think  should 
now  become  more  concerned  with  achievin£  quality  long-term  em- 
ployment for  our  participants,  rather  than  working  toward  a  goal 
of  trying  to  meet  a  number  of  placements. 

Thirdly,  I  would  just  like  to  make  the  point  that  Private  Indus- 
try Councils  are  in  place,  and  for  the  most  part,  they  work.  They 
shoulc  be  strengthened  and  utilized.  Where  it  makes  sense,  they 
ought  to  be  considered  the  delivery  system  for  our  employment  and 
training  services,  and  where  it  doesn't  make  sense,  they  ought  to 
be  included  in  programs  that  affect  this  area  so  that  you  have  the 
possibility  of  collaboratives,  because  the  problems  that  we  deal 
with  require  collaborative  solutions. 

This  concludes  my  remarks.  Thank  you  very  much.  If  you  have 
any  questions,  I  would  be  glad  to  arrwer  them. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Ziska  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  David  L.  Ziska  and  I  am  the 
Manager  of  External  Programs  for  IBM's  Southern  Area. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity       i  r^fore  the  Senate 

Labor  and  Human  Resources  Subcommittoe  on.  £mployment  and 
Productivity  about  my  experiences  in  working  with  at-risk 
youth  as  well  as  the  IBM  community  programs  which  focus  on 
this  same  group. 

First,  I  will  share  my  experience  from  the  vantage  point  of 
involvement  in  two  public  private  partnerships  in  South 
Florida  —  the  Metro  Miami  Action  plan  and  the  Private 
Industry  council  of  which  I  am  a  past  chairraan  and  currently 
Chairman  of  the  Youth  ^ vmmittee. 

Secondly,  I  will  talk  about  IBM  corporate  programs  wh^ch 
focus  on  not  only  education  and  training  of  at-risk  youth, 
but  also  programs  designed  to  ease  the  school  to  work 
transition. 

For  the  past  two  years,  Miami  has  been  operating  a  unique 
public  private  partnership  with  the  main  focus  of  enhancing 
the  prospects  for  success  of  at-risk  youth.  This 
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partnership  is  known  as  the  Cities  in  Schools  Dropout 
Prevention  Program.    The  partners  are  the  Private  Industry' 
Council  of  South  Florida,  the  South  Florida  Emplo^iuent  and 
Training  Consortiuii,  the  Dade  County  School  Board,  and 
Cities  in  Schools. 

The  program  brings  together  more  than  seventy  organizations 
and  more  than  200  people  to  achieve  two  objectives: 
prevention  of  high  risk  youth  from  dropping  out  of  school; 
and  increasing  their  chances  for  successful  lives  after  high 
school  graduation. 

What  distinguishes  this  effort  in  South  Florida       m  so  many 
other  efforts  is  not  the  diversity  or  number  of 
organizations  involved,  although  this  is  one  of  the  largest 
progrartt??^  In  the  nation,  involving  2,500  students  in  13  high 
schools.    What  makes  this  program  so  different  and  probably 
so  successful  is  the  scope  of  the  program  design  and  the 
duration  of  the  assistance.    The  program  actually  follows 
the  student  through  his  or  her  high  school  career.    It  is 
intense  and  encompasses  many  aspects  including  counseling, 
advocacy,  intervention  and  even  therapeutic  treatment. 

There  was  a  great  need,  for  this  program.    It  was  implemented 
after  the  school  system  projected  that  without  some  kind  of 
intervention,  29%  oi  its  eighth  graders  would  not  complete 
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their  high  school  education.    In  response,  the  partnership 
elected  \o  seek  an  innovative  approach  aimed  at  encouraging 
these  youth  to  stay  in  school  by  offering  incentives 
including  guaranteed  summer  jobs,  part-time  school  year 
employment,  private  sector  jobs  following  graduation, 
academic  assistance  and  counseling  support. 


We  have  found  the  Cities  in  School  concept  to  be  a  good 
approach  to  this  problem.    The  major  reason  is  that  this 
program  actually  brings  social  service  agencies  into  the 
schools  to  work  with  youth  and  their  families.  Counselir 
is  the  primary  tool.      The  program's  design  dramatically 
decreases  the  counselor/student  ratio  from  an  average  of 
counselor  for  every  450  .students  to  one  for  every  50  in  t 
program. 


Teams  of  counselors  and  social  service  agency  personnel 
provide  in-schcol  counseling  and  home  visitations.  They 
also  serve  as  advocates  for  youth  and  their  families, 
coordinate  the  access  of  resources,  and  deliver  services. 
Probably  most  significantly,  they  relate  what  happens  to 
youth  in  school  and  at  home  in  such  a  way  to  identify 
problems  and  direct  resources  at  minimising  the  negative 
effects  which  may  place  students  at  risk  of  dropping  out  of 
school. 
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The  counseling  component  clearly  has  been  the  most 
extraordinary  aspect  of  this  entire  collaboration.    The  fact 
that  more  than  70  organizations  are  involved  is  testimony  to 
this  community -wide  effort. 

The  first  year  results  were  indeed  encouraging. 
Nirety-seven  percent  of  the  mere  than  1,000  high-risk 
potential  dropouts  enrolled  had  remained  in  school  as  a 
result  of  the  program.    Consequently,  the  program  was 
expanded  from  the  three  initial  pilot  schools  to  13  schools. 

Today,  the  program  serves  almost  2,500|>'  Dade  County  youth 
who  have  been  identified  by  the  school  system  as  meeting  a 
"potential  dropout  profile".    The  profile  includes  such 
factors  os  absenteeism,  failing  grades,  low  basic  skills 
scores,  learning  problems,  and  disciplinary  or  other 
personal  problems.    All  of  these  factors,  we  have  found, 
clearly  place  these  young  people  at  a  high  probability  of 
failure  and  dropping  out  of  school.    The  results  at  the 
beginning  of  the  program  were  encouraging.    We  are  equally 
optimistic  today.    This  year,  we  have  a  98%  retention  xate, 
having  lost  only  50  students 

Another  component  of  the  overall  dropout  prevention  focus  in 
South  Florida  has  been  a  program  called  Career  Becinnings. 
It  is  an  innovative  nationwide  youth  program  which  the  PIC 
operates  in  conjunction  with  Miami-Dade  Community  College. 

is 
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It  is  funded  through  Brandeis  University.    Each  year  more 
than  100  private  and  public  sector  executives,  managers  or 
educators  are  matched  with  high  school  juniors  and  seniors 
from  three  areas  schools.  -  Tne  goal  is  to  providt  one-on-one 
guidance  and  encouragement  to  youth  seeking  employment,  and 
where  possible,  provide  assistance  in  applying  for  a  college 
enrollment. 


Sununer  jobs  and  counseling  are  also  provided,    i  am  pleased 
to  say  thr.  last  year,  one  of  the  participants  competed 
nationally  and  won  a  $50,000  4-college  scholarship  awarded 
by  singer,  Lionel  7.ichie,  thru  cities  in  Schools. 

Again,  these  initiatives  have  yielded  hope  that  we  can  make 
a  significant,  positive  impact  in  the  Miami  community. 
Recently,  the  Dade  County  School  system  announced  that  the 
dropout  rate  had  been  reduced  during  the  past  two  years  from 
29.5%  to  24%.    We  hope  this  is  only  the  start. 

In  addition  to  the  dropout  problem  in  South  Florida  there  is 
major  concern  about  the  extremely  high  youth  unemployment 
rate.    There  are  a  number  of  pic  programs  focusing  on  thio 
problem . 

one  of  those  prograr,s  is  funded  through  the  Wagner-  Peyser 
Discretionary  Fund  and  focuses  services  on  discouraged,  out 
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of  school,  and  unemployed  minority  youtn.  Program 
participants  are  pr-Dvided  with  Employability  Skills  Training 
consisting  of  group  sessions  on  job  applications  and 
interviews  prior  to  being  referred  to  interviews.  The  formal 
sessions  are  followed  by  individual  counseling  as  well  as 
simulations  and  role  playing  designed  to  enhance  each 
youth's  job  retention.    Upon  securing  employment,  the  staff 
continues  working  with  the  participant  and  their  on-site 
work  supervisor  through  the  first  30  days  of  employment  to 
further  enhance  job  retention  and  success. 

Another  problem  and  focus  is  the  illiteracy  rate  among 
unemployed  youth.    The  PIC  attempted  to  address  this  problem 
through  a  program  of  providing  functional  literacy  training 
in  three  public  housing  proj^icts.    The  program,  itself,  was 
not  a  total  success.    However,  I  think  that  sharing  it  with 
the  Subcommittee  will  help  put  into  context  the  problems,  as 
well  as  the  untapped  potential,  that  we  see  lost  far  too 
often  in  our  youth. 

Unemployed  high  S'-ihool  graduates  were  provided  with  a 
combination  of  Employability  Skills  Training  and  On- the- Job 
Training  (OJT),  particularly  from  private  sector  employers. 
High  school  dropouts  were  given  functional  literacy  training 
in  the  form  of  basic  math,  readi  .g,  and  communication  skills 
coupled  with  Employability  Skills  Training. 
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The  academic  portion  of  the  program  was  alternated  with  work 
experience  opportunities  renovating  and  maintaining  public 
housing  units.    Transportation  to  and  from  the  worksites  and 
day  care  was  also  furnished.    Complementing  these  services, 
were  intensive,  individual  counseling  which  included  family 
and  drug  counseling.    u?c-  completion  of  the  program,  youth 
were  provided  OJT  opportunities  with  private  sector 
employers  or  placed  directly  through  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Program. 

The  pilot  literacy  program  was  provided  to  residents  of  the 
Larchinont  Gavdens,  Liberty  square  and  the  Modello  Public 
Housing  Projects.    I  regret  to  say  that  the  last  two  public 
housing  project  programs  were  unsuccessful.    The  primary 
reason  was  drugs.    Police  statist.lcs  indicate  that  in  the 
Modello  Housing  Project  49%  of  the  housing  units  are 
identified  as  crack  housos  or  residences  of  crack  userc 
More  tragic,  more  than  half  of  these  residents  are  minor:,. 
We  found  it  virtually  impossible  to  recruit  youth  for  jobs 
that  paid  $3.50  per  hour  when  they  could  earn  $150  a  day  as 
lookouts  for  drug  pushers.    Many  of  those  not  involved  in 
selling  drugs  are  users  and  are  not  motivated  to  better 
themselves  through  job  training  or  employment. 
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In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  PIC,  the  school  board, 
criminal  justice  system,  public  nousing  and  rehabilitative 
service  agencies,  and  many  others,  we  failed  in  this 
attempt.    While  we  have  abandoned  this  pilot  program,  we  are 
continuing  to  search  for  other  ways  to  impact  this  problem 
in  public  housing  projects. 

In  the  coming  months  we  will  begin  to  implement  the  National. 
Alliance  of  Business  Compact  Replication  Project  based  on 
the  principles  learned  from  the  "Boston  Compact",  a  business 
education  partnership  for  education  improvement,  dropout 
pr       tion,  and  increased  youth  employment.    Miami  was 
selt.    ed  by  the  National  Alliance  of  Business  as  one  of  12 
cities  for  this  program.    The  PIC  and  the  Greater  Miami 
Chamber  of  Commerce  led  the  effort  to  obtain  this  project. 
A  coiwnitted  group  of  community  leaders  is  working  to 
implement  it.    We  expect  this  program  to  improve  and  broaden 
the  effort  to  assist  our  youth  to  stay  in  school,  obtain  a 
quality  education,  and  be  prepared  to  enter  the  work  llorce 
or  college  upon  graduation* 

My  experience  in  South  Florida  suggests  that  the  public, 
private  sector  partnerships  developed  through  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  ar^  working  well.    We  have  some 
success  btories.    We  have  high  expectations  for  the  future. 
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The  youth  unemployment  rate,  quality  of  education  and 
dropout  prevention  are  our  major  targets.    We  believe 
partnerships,  such  as  the  Private  Industry  Councils,  ne*  to 
be  strengthened  and  utilized  more  often  as  a  service 
delivery  system  for  servir.g  disadvantaged  and  at-risk  young 


My  experience  in  South  Florida  is  not  unique.    There  are 
many  othar  executives,  and  many  executives  within  IBM,  who 
have  worked  on  similar  programs  and  mirro^*  the  ccnnany's 
commitment  to  community  programs  which  focus  on  job 
training,  dropout  prevention  and  education. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  some  of  i:3M's  programs  and  the 
motivating  factors  for  my  company's  involvement  in  these 


IBM  is  involved  with  the  Nation's  public  schools  for  three 
essential  reasons. 

First,  because  we  believe  a  successful  education  system  adds 
to  the  pool  of  skilled  manpower  needed  in  the  information 
society.    Second,  because  in  IBM  we  are  convinced  that  we  can 
only  succeed  in  a  commercial  enterprise  if  the  communities  to 
which  we  belong  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  both  socially  and 
economically.    And  third,  because  we  feel  our  business  know-how 
enables  us  to  make  a  useful  contribution. 


people. 
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In  IBM's  corporate  responsibility  progs-ams,  priority  as  are 
given  to  initiative's  where  a  viable  partnership  can  exist 
with  our  employees,  other  companies,  and  other 
organizations.    By  drawing  upon  our  skills,  we  hope  to 
contribute  to  the  solutions  of  community  problems  as  well  as 
the  attainment  of  our  goals. 

We  set  criteria  to  guide  our  community  involvement.    IBM  wants 
to  involve  its  employees,    as  well  as  to  contribute  its 
equipment  and  dollars,  to  community  programs.    We  want  these 
programs  to  be  successful.    IBM  is  after  results,  not  just 
good  intentions. 

IBM  wants  to  help  communities  help  themselves.    Our  attention 
is  focused  on  support  to  education;  support  to  job  training 
programs?  support  tc  local  organizations  responding  to  the 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged,  disabled,  elderly,  minorities, 
and  women?  support  to  preventive,  hospital,  and 
rehabilitative  health  services?  and  support  of  cultural 
activities. . 
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As  an  example  IBM's  support  to  eeucation  and  job  training  is 
explained  below. 

The  Challenge t 

The  number  of  qualified  youth  entering  the  workforce  is 
decreasing  at  the  same  time  that  the  skill  level  required  in 
the  workplace  is  increasing.    IBM  believes  this  problem  must  be 
attacked  head-on  with  partnerships  between  the  private  sector, 
government,  and  local/state  education  systems. 

IBM*s  Approach; 

IBM  has  bee'  working  with  local  businesses  and  education 
administrators  to  help  improve  the  education  and  employability 
of  youth.    The  initiatives  address  three  key  areas:  (1) 
drop-out  prevention,  (2)  curriculum  quality,  and  (3) 
employabilif •  of  non-college  bound  high  school  graduates. 
Current  IBM  corporate  programs  inc.ude: 

O  sununer  youth  work/study  program 

O  Faculty  loan  program 

0  Conununity  service  assignments 

O  Fund  for  community  service 
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0       Job  training  centers 

0       High  school  co'-op  program 

In  addition  to  these  corporate-wide  programs,  IBM  employees  are 
encouraged  to  support  local  programs  such  as: 

0       Private  industry  c^ancils 

0  Adopt-A-School 

0       Teacher  internships  and  training 

0       Sununer  youth  programs 

0  Tutoring 

0       Career  exploration 

0       Science  fairs  and  competition  events 

Slimmer  Youth  Programs 

In  1984,  IBM  and  ten  community  based  organizations  (CBO) 
initiated  a  "Summer  Youth  Work/Study  Program"  in  an  effort  to 
help  high  school  students  who  were  potential  drop  outs.  The 
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progriim,  aimed  at  disadvantaged  youths,  combines  a  work 
experience  with  an  educational  component  that  reinforces  basic 
academic  skills.    Twenty-five  thousand  dollar  ($25,000)  granx.j 
are  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis.    Twenty  grants  were  awarded 
in  1985,  and  twenty-one  in  each  of  the  last  two  years. 

Each  program  receives  an  on-site  visit  to  assess  its  results. 
In  1985,  420  students  were  served  and  measurable  qains  were 
reported  in  math,  English,  and  reading  levels,    in  198c.  the 
CBO's  were  encouraged  to  secure  matching  funds  in  order  to 
serve  more  youth.    As  a  rc>u3c,  o  er  800  students  participated 
in  1986,  and  over  1900  in  1^87.    lae  plan  is  to  serv^  over  2200 
in  the  summer  of  1988. 


An  example  of  local  involvement  in  su^.^mer  programs  was  IBK's 
role  as  the  lead  company  in  the  New  York  city  summer  Jobs  »87 
program.      IBM  CEO  John  Akers  was  the  Chairman,  and  25  IBM 
employees  worked  full-time  with  representatives  from  other 
companies  to  recruit  44,000  students  and  place  them  in  su  aer 
jobs.    The  objective  was  to  encou2:age  the  students  to  stay  in 
school.    2Vs  a  commitment  to  the  future  success  of  the  program, 
a  computer  system  to  allow  job  matching  was  donated  by  IBM  to 
the  business  partnership  that  continues  to  administer  the 
program. 
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Faculty  Loan  Program 

Thru  the  faculty  loan  program,  IBM  grants  paid  leaves  to 
employees  to  work  full-time  at  educational  institutions  with 
latgQ  minority  and  disadvantaged  student  enrollments.  During 
the  current  school  year,  over  20  employees  are  working  with 
high  schools  or  pre-college  i)Ut reach  programs. 

Community  service  Assignments 

IBM  enployees  are  also  granted  paid  leaves  to  work  at 
non-profit  organizations.    Examples  of  agencies  that  have 
bfc..a<;ited  are  the  National  Federation  of  State  High  School 
Associations,  Communities  in  Schools,  and  the  ' ~s  Angeles 
Unified  School  District. 

Fund  For  Community  Service 

To  support  our  employees  actively  involved  with  non-profit 
organiisations,  IBM  contributes  cash  and  equipment  in  response 
to  employee  requests  for  grants  to  support  qualified  projects. 
This  includes  activities  at  the  high  school  level. 

Job  Training  Centers 

IBM  has  been  working  with  local  bislnesses  and  immunity 
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organizations  in  cities  with  high  unemployment  to  provide 
training  in  data  and  word  processing  to  those  who  cannot  afford 
commercially  available  training,  Many  youth,  upon  graduation 
from  high  school,  find  they  do  not  possess  requisite  job  skills 
to  enable  them  to  enter  the  job  market.    Currently,  73  IBM 
supported  training  centers  teach  advanced  skills  for  word 
processing,  data  entry  and  computer  related  occupations  to  the 
economically  Cic--?"^»'-'-aged.    The  training  is  offered  at  no 
charge  to  the  parti^^ip^mts .    Advisory  committees,  made  up  of 
local  business  people,  determine  the  job  ski31s  to  be  taught 
based  on  their  community's  labor  market  needs.    IBM  loans  the 
training  equipment j.  provides  equipment  related  supplies,  and 
assists  in  the  implementation  of  the  program.    This  includes 
loaning  IBM  employees  to  serve  as  instructors  if  required 
during  the  first  three  years  of  operation  and  helping  the 
center  develop  the  curriculum. 

The  first  IBM-sponsored  center  was  opene*  in  Los  Angeles  in 
1968  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Urban  League  and  the  Bank 
of  America.    Today,  on  a  national  basis,  29  programs  are  being 
administered  in  partnership  with  the  Urban  League,  15  with 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers  (OIC),  6  with  Ser-Jobs 
for  Progress,  and  23  with  other  local  non-profit  organizations. 

Since  196P,  more  than  24,700  people  have  completed  training  in 
the  73  cente:-s.  In  each  of  the  last  four  years,  the  placement 
rate  has  exceeded  86%.  At  the  present  time,  the  equipment  and 
IBM  employee  resources  on  loan  to  the  centers  are  valued  at 
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more  than  13  million  dollars. 

A  study  was  done  recently  by  IBM  to  quantify  the  financial 
impact  the  centers  are  having  on  their  local  economics.  By 
taking  a  "return  on  investment"  approach,  the  data  collected 
from  the  centers  indicated  the  total  annual  income  of  the  1987 
graduates  is  over  55  million  dollars.    This  is  generating  over 
15  million  dollars  m  tax/FICA  payments  from  new  entrants  to 
the  labor  force  that  formerly  were  receiving  public  support 
payments  in  excess  or  11  million  dollars  annually.  IBM's 
conclusion  is  that  there  is  a  significant  return  on  investment 
to  the  community  from  these  programs. 

Private  Industry  Councils 

Because  of  the  vital  role  the  private  industry  councils  (piC) 
plv'.y  in  their  local  communities,  IBM  has  encouraged  its  local 
senior  management  to  seek  appointment  to  the  PIC.    At  the 
present  time  we  are  represented  on  over  60  local  councils. 

Local  Program  Involvement 

A  recent  IBM  survey  showed  that  over  '9,000  employees  are 
involved  in  K-12  school  programs  in  their  communities.  This 
includes  tutoring,  participating  in  Adopt-A-School  programs, 
provi.ling  training  and  internships  to  teachers,  and  supportmc, 
career  days  and  science  fair  activities.    Some  of  IBMs  major 
sites  offer  training  in  personnel  and  business  management 
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techniques  to  education  executives  such  as  school 
superintendents,  principals  and  other  senior  administrators. 

In  closing,  the  following  are  specific  recommendations  for 
your  consideration: 

1-    'iven  the  importance  of  education  in  aiding 
at-risk  youth,  I  believe  that  business 
must  work  to  enhance  the  quality 
of  education  in  America.    That  meanr 
business  should  become  involved  not  only  in 
very  important  education  business  partnerships 
but  also  in  educa  "ion  public  policy  i^ssues 
at  every  level  of  government. 

2.    Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  raising  the 
basic  skill  levels  of  the  functionally  illiterate 
unemployed  in  reading,  writing,  and  math  prior  to 
making  any  attempts  at  finding  jobs  for  them  in 
the  private  sector.    Business  partnerships  must 
be  more  concerned  with  achieving  quality,  long- term 
employment  for  participants  rather  than  working 
towards  meeting  a  placement  goal. 
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3.  Continued  funding  for  JTPA  programs  is  vital 
to  ensure  that:  Private  Industry  Councils  can 
continue  to  function  in  their  cornmunities. 


Thank  von  for  your  attention. 
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Senator  Simon  I  thank  you,  and  I  would  add  I  thank  you  parent 
don^  encouraging  yoi  to  do  precisely  what  you  have 

Among  other  things,  you  talk  about  counselors— moving  from 
one  counseling  for  250  students  to  one  counselor  for  50. 1  visited  in 
IMew  York  City  not  too  long  ago  and  was  talking  with  Felix  Royhi- 
tan,  who  hat  been  involved  in  finance  there,  and  all  of  a  sudden  we 
tound  ourselves  talking  about  education  in  New  York  City,  and  he 
handed  me  a  copy  of  a  speech  he  had  written.  I  took  it  home  with 
^^',^"9  1"  the  speech  I  discovered  he  had  some  statistics  for  New 
York  City  Schools:  there  is  fewer  than  one  counselor  for  every  one 
fS2"ff.?*lu^'VlfT"^^"  New  York  City.  Now,  when  you  add  to  that 
the  fact  that  New  York  City  is  a  drug  center  for  the  Nation,  they 
are  just  overvhelmed. 

Mr.  ZisKA.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  That  shift  from  one  counselor  for  250  to  one 
counselor  for  every  50,  I  assume  has  resulted  in  a  real  improve- 
^on?  ^^^^      correct,  or  am  I  jumping  to  a  conclu- 

^uH^lu^^^^-  ^.  ^^^^^  ^'■^  exactly  right.  The  major  impact 
that  the  increase  in  counseling  gives  is  just  phenomenal.  We  are 
able  to  do  that  by  bringing  into  the  school  systems,  on  the  grounds, 
social  service  agencies  that  are  already  in  existence  in  the  commu- 
nity, bo  we  bring  them  in,  we  assign  them  a  case  load,  and  they 
work  with  it. 

Senator  Simon.  So  that,  if  I  may  interrupt,  you  are  not  talking 
about  a  relatively  small  additional  expenditure  by  the  school— is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ZiSKA.  Well;  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  cost.  But  to  the  school 
system.  It  is  relatively  small.  What  we  try  to  do  is  use  as  much  of 
the  existing  social  service  agencies  that  are  there,  that  are  already 
providing  services,  as  we  possibly  can.  Now,  that  doesn't  solve  all  of 
the  problem;  obviously,  there  have  got  to  be  some  other  dollars. 
Hut  a  great  piece  of  it  comes  from  there,  yes. 

Senator  Simon.  And  then,  as  my  staff  can  tell  you,  I  was  particu- 
larly intrigued  by  your  idea  that  we  encourage  working  togetner  on 
the  whole  problem  of  functional  illiteracy.  No  other  major  industri- 
a  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  tolerates  the  level  of  functional 
^literacy  that  we  tolerate.  And  in  your  Point  Number  2-and  I 
wou  d  be  interested,  Mr.  Kolberg,  also,  in  any  observations  you 
would  have  here-are  you  talking  about  people  who  are  within 
business  who  are  working  for  IBM  or  working  for  other  businesses, 
^^^^  reaching  out,  or  are  you  talking  about  both? 

Mr.  ZiSKA.  I  am  really  talking  about  that  I  see  three  of  them, 
une  ot  them  IS  they  are  in  businesses,  because  we  have  a  lot  of 
unctionally  illiterates  who  are  presently  in  business.  We  have  a 
io;J'li-fr"'^Vf°r^"j'  illiterate  who  are  unemployed,  and  those  are 
very  difficult  to  place.  And  you  have  some  functionally  illiterate  in 
school.  So  you  really  have  three  that  you  have  to  try  and  solve  the 
problem  tor. 

We  find,  I  think,  that  there  are  a  number  of  businesses  right  now 
that  are  looking  at  those  kinds  of  problems  within  their  oWn  orga- 
nization and  have  set  up  programs  to  encourage  their  employees  to 
increase  their  literacy,  and  they  have  begun  to  do  that.  The  ones  in 
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school,  when  we  start  looking  at  our  dropout  prevention  program, 
one  of  the  major  parts  of  it  is  to  raise  the  literacy  level  of  those 
students. 

What  I  was  really  thinking  of  more  than  anything  was  the  ones 
that  are  out  right  now  that  have  dropped  out  of  school,  who  are 
functionally  illiterate. 

My  own  perception  of  this  is  thai  what  we  need  to  do  is  put  some 
literacy  training  centers  together.  What  I  am  looking  to  try  and  do 
in  Dade  County  is  that  we  establish  a  number  of  those  around  the 
county,  which  they  could  attend,  and  they  would  raise  their  read- 
ing levels,  their  math  levels,  their  employability  skills  and  other 
things  of  that  nature.  You  could  take  people  you  are  trying  to 
place,  put  them  in  there  for  a  period  of  time,  raise  them  to  a  skill 
level,  not  to  G.E.D.,  but  rather  just  a  skill  level  to  make  them  func- 
tional in  the  workplace,  then  put  them  into  one  of  our  training  pro- 
grams, and  then  be  able  to  place  them.  I  think  we  would  have  a 
quality  placement  then,  one  that  is  going  to  last  rather  than  one 
where  you  put  somebody  in  and  you  hope  they  stick. 

Senator  Simon.  I  couldn't  agree  more.  And  I  would  just  add,  for 
those  who  are  in  the  business,  one  of  the  things  back  when  I  was  in 
business  that  used  to  bother  me  more  than  anything  was  paying 
out  unemployment  compensation  not  for  people  who  were  in  my 
businesses  necessarily,  but  in  others,  people  who  cannot  read  and 
write  just  inevitably  are  going  to  be  unemployed  longer  than 
people  who  have  skills  and  can  go  out  and  find  another  job  immedi- 
ately. Otherwise,  you  just  send  those  unemployment  compensation 
costs  up  for  a  business. 

Do  you  have  any  observations  in  this  whole  field,  Mr.  Kolberg? 

Mr.  Kolberg.  I  think  Mr.  Ziska  has  shredded  it  out  very  nicely. 
The  largest  part  of  the  23  million  who  are  functionally  illiterate 
are  working,  and  businesses  don't  always  know  who  they  are,  but 
they  sure  find  out  who  they  are  when  they  want  to  retrain  them. 

One  of  the  key  things,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  in  the  dislo- 
cated worker  piece  of  the  Trade  Bill  that  I  think  is  on  the  Senate 
Floor  today  is  the  money  that  will  allow  us,  as  people  become  dislo- 
cated, to  help  them  become  functionally  literate.  We  have  had  to 
do  that  now  in  the  auto  industry;  I  think  the  UAW  will  tell  you 
that  somev/here  between  20  and  40  percent  of  the  auto  workers 
who  were  laid  off  had  to  first  be  given  the  functional  literacy  then 
to  proceed  to  become  productive  in  the  new  skills  that  they  needed 
to  be. 

There  are  a  v.riety  of  other  ways  for  those  who  are  in  school  and 
those  who  are  unemployed.  Again,  the  JTPA  system  is  very  key  to 
this  kind  of  thing.  It  is  one  of  many,  but  it  is  very  key  to  filling 
gaps,  to  being  flexible  enough  so  that  local  people  can  decide,  as 
Mr.  Ziska  has  talked  about,  how  do  we  want  to  do  it  in  Dade 
County;  what  kind  of  centers  do  we  need;  what  kind  of  help  do  we 
need  with  businesses  that  they  cannot  furnish  on  their  own;  what 
is  our  relationship  with  the  school,  and  what  needs  to  be  done 
there. 

Senator  Simon.  Finally,  Mr.  Kolberg,  you  twice  used  a  phrase 
that  intrigued  me,  "systemic  change**.  You  deal  with  business  pri- 
marily, but  you  also  deal  with  schools  a  great  deal.  As  you  look  at 
the  schools  in  urban  America,  what  kind— if  I  may  steal  your 
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phrase  here  now— what  kind  of  systemic  change  do  we  need  to 
really  provide  quality  education  in  urban  Amer/ca? 

Mr.  KoLBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  have  long  enough  and  nei- 
ther do  you  to  answer  that  properly,  but  let  me  see  if  I  can  shorten 
it  up.  First  off,  I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  of  what  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development  has  recommended,  the  Bufiness 
Roundtable. 

The  first  point  I  would  make  is  that  business  organizations  as 
Dv^c  Howe  and  the  Grant  Foundation  have  looked  at  this  question 
very  carefully  and  have  come  up  with  a  whole  range  of  recommen- 
dations.^ But  most  of  them  have  to  go  with  what  I  cail  "systemic 
change".  It  is  changing  the  basic  schooling  from  top  to  bottom.  It 
goes  all  the  way  from  what  you  heard  this  afternoon— let  us  focus, 
as  the  CED  said,  on  the  early  part  of  the  years;  let's  have  Head 
Start  cover  all  poor  children;  let's  have  early  childhood  education 
for  all  those  at  risk;  let's  change  the  way  we  organize  schools;  let's 
give  principals  more  authority,  let's  give  teachers  more  authority. 
Let  s  see  if  we  cannot  stop  the  lockstep  kind  of  approach  that  has 
worked  for  us  very  well  for  a  long  period  of  time  that  no  longer 
works. 

I  could  go  on  down  that  line.  But  the  point  and  what  I  was  trying 
to  say  by  "systemic  change"— you  heard  several  of  the  witnesses 
talk  about  the  different  levels  of  business  involvement  that  can  go 
all  the  way  from  visiting  a  school,  lending  a  person  to  give  a 
course,  all  the  way  up  to  adopting  a  school,  and  then  what  we  call 
the  two  top  levels— and  the  two  most  important  things  now— are 
systemic  change,  which  is  to  work  with  the  school  board  and  the 
school  superintendent  to  change  over  a  period  of  time  the  entire 
schooling  process  so  that  you  cut  the  dropout  rate. 

We  have  got  to  in  the  next  15,  20  years  figure  out  how  to  educate 
100  percen*^  of  our  kids,  not  75  or  50  as  we  now  are  in  center  cities. 
That  is  what  I  mean  by  the  kind  of  basic  systemic  change  that  has 
to  take  place. 

You  also  heard  earlier  this  afternoon  something  that  I  neglected 
to  say,  but  I  want  to  second,  and  that  is  schools  are  governed  by 
law— State  law,  local  law— and  business  needs  to  get  involved  as  a 
very  important  actor  at  the  State  level.  All  50  States  now  have 
changed  the  schooling  laws  and  the  process  to  some  degree.  But  as 
Doc  Howe  said,  we  haven't  focused  on  the  deeply  at  risk. 

Unfortunately  as  often,  we  have  looked  at  the  top  50  percent  of 
the  student  body  which  goes  on  to  college,  and  we  have  worried  a 
lot  about  them.  The  bottom  15,  20,  25  percent,  we  haven't  spent 
much  time  on.  Business  needs  to  understand  that  and  begin  to  get 
involved  in  the  policy  process— how  are  we  going  to  change  the 
structure  through  law  so  that  we  do  a  better  job  of  serving  every- 
one? 

Senator  Simon.  You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  in  Chicago, 
a  group  of  corporations  are  getting  together— you  may  be  aware  of 
it  

Mr.  KoLBERG.  I  am,  yes. 

Senator  Simon.  Having  their  own— "corporate  school'*  is  not  the 
right  word  for  it,  but  whatever  it  is— they  just  want  to  experiment 
in  an  inner-city  area  to  see  what  can  be  done  by  just  making  roally 
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substantial  changes  and  not  ha  v^ing  any  of  the  rigidities  which  are 
traditionally  imposed  upon  thorn. 

We  thank  you  both,  and  we  thank  all  the  other  witnesses. 

[Additional  material  subsequently  submitted  for  the  record  fol- 
lows:] 
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YOUTH  AND  AMERICA'S  FUTURE: 

THE  WILLIAM  T.  GRAW  FOUNDATION 
COMMISSION  ON  WORK,  FAMILY  AND  CITIZENSHIP 

Chal/p«r«Qn 

C«Muat»  Scfod  of  iouea*on 


JRefponfes  to  the  questioos  of  Senator  Djid  Quayle  re:  The  Foreottcn  Half? 
NPP'Colleee  Vonih  In  Am.rir.  April      10QQ  -inc  rgreftHfn  naib 

I.  QyCStlpn:  in  your  report  you  recommend  an  increased  federal  investment  in 
children  and  youth  of  at  least  $5  billion  annually  over  each  of  the  next 
ten  years,  raised  via  taxes,  shifts  in  domestic  and  military  spending 
priorities,  or  other  mechanisms.  If  this  increase  in  revenue  eannol  be 
ootained,  what  other  federal  programs  would  you  suggest  consolidating  or 
revising  to  channel  limited  funds  to  youth  programs? 

BfiSfifinit:  Youth  and  Americans  Future:  The  William  T.  Grant  Foundation 
Coinnilsslon  on  WorK,  Family  and  Citizenship  was  established  to  summan:e 
recent  research  and  evaluation  of  programs,  policies,  and  practices  v^^hich 
enhance  the  ability  of  young  people  to  be  successful  as  workers,  parents 
and  citizens.  We  have  not,  on  our  own.  evaluated  programs  and  have  no 
expert  capacity  to  sui'.gest  existing  programs  that  should  be  terminated. 

p  .  ^^u-^''*.  ^'"^  ^  ^^'''y  widespread  consensus  that  the  Job  Training 
fartnership  Act  was  not  functioning  to  maximum  efficacy  due  to  its  limited 
ability  to  provide  child  care  and  training  stipends  to  its  cnroHees,  most 
^L'^.i  K  "'^i'""*'  participate  effectively  in  training  due  to  financial  hardship 
and  the  burdens  of  child  care. 

fr.'n-P^K  evidence  that  JTPA  'creams"  the  candidates  for 

training  by  selecting  who  are  closest  to  being  job-ready  and  bypasses  those 
^.rrv.7.T'   "Vi"*!!'  intensive,   comprehensive,   and  long-term 

ntervention  could  derive  the  greatest  long-term  benefits  to  themselves  and 
10  society. 

u,i.vJ^^  Commission  found  many  examples  of  reasonably  successful  programs 
W?r    rh!n..r'*n^  '  /k";**"        '^"^  populations,  e.g..  Head  Start, 

I.nimon'^    n^r''  «he  reason   for  our 

unanimous  call  for  a  minimum  annual  increase  in  federal  funding  of  $5 
billion,  as  well  as  increased  state  and  local  effort.  And,  again 
u::animously,  we  agree  that  taxes  should  be  raised  to  make  these  investments 
in  human  resources  if  funds  cannot  be  found  elsewhere. 

'      ?on"J^":.  m""*  ""J'^  ^^'^^  proportion  of  the  job  training 

dollar  should  go  for  youth,  we  must  determine  what  youth  we  should  be 
spending  it  on.  In  emphasizing  the  need  to  target  high-risk  youth,  do  you 
advocate  concentrating  on  dropouts  and  in-school  dropout-prone  youth  while 
not  involving  high  school  grads? 

EiSmSi:  As  indicated  in  my  -csponse  to  the  previous  question,  the 
Commission  believes  that  first  priority  in  the  use  of  JTPA  funds  should  be 
accorded  to  those  hardest  to  serve,  rather  than  to  programs  to  reduce  the 
high  school  dropout  rate  or  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  high  school  graduates 
Our  schools  generally  need  improvement.  They  are,  in  fact,  making  a  scries 
01  wide-ranging  efforts  to  reduce  the  dropout  rate.  It  would  be  a  better 
use  of  limited  resources  to  increase  funding  for  Chapter  One  and  to 
encourage  its  use  in  high  school  improvement  than  to  focus  JTPA's  funds  on 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite  301,  Wdshlngtofx  DC  20036^1 
(202)  775-9731 
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the  schools  at  the  expense  of  oul»of-schooI  and  oufof-work  youth. 

3.  Question.  In  your  Interim  Report  and  your  written  testimony,  you  advocate 
channelling  resources  to  existing  programs  that  have  been  proven  successful. 
What  is  your  reaction  to  Senator  Metzenbaum's  Bill  S,  1731  authorizing 
$400,000  10  be  appropriated  over  three  years  to  set  up  75  to  100 
demonstration  projeets  nationwide? 

Response;  We  do  not  know  all  the  considerations  leading  to  Senator 
Metzenbaum's  introduction  of  S.  1731.  In  general,  however,  it  seems  to  us 
that  there  is  ample  legislative  authority,  but  inadequate  fundino.  to  do 
what  must  be  done.  Wc  would  prefer  to  improve  JTPA  and  to  finance  it 
better  -  so  that,  for  example,  more  than  I  of  20  eligible  youth  is  served 
—  rather  than  to  create  authorizations. 


Sincerely, 


Harold  Howe  II 
Chairperson 
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Brandeis  UiiiversiYv 


26  July,  i98e 


Honorable  p^jul  Sinon 

Conaittoe  on  Labor  and  Hunan  Resources 

united  states  Senate 

462  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 

Washington,  d.C.  20510 


Dear  Senator  Sioon: 
and 


and  H^hfnth^r  ii^ffi"?^"?^"^  ?!  ^"  hearing  on  partnerships 

nonth.    I  appreciated  the  opportunity 
Bin  Sa'o?  V'T^  Beginnings  progran,  and  was  pleaseS  tSat 
?RM%nH  ^'y^*^       Indiana  and  David  ziska  of 

Jm.  ^^iTi?''^?''  to  report  good  experiences  with 

nr^J«  progran  foi:  disadvantaged  yoSng  people.  The 

vSS?  ?ntaLl?^?^  ''^^."''i}',^"'^  look  aheid  to  expanding  i?, 

your  interest  in  a  potential  federal  role  is  most  welcone. 

addresS  rnnim?^^''^  following  the  hearing,  you  asked  that  I 
S^rt^^L^S^^^i    °J  questions  regarding  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act.    I  an  pleased  to  do  so. 

tfrT>r.-/^r^l'  ^'^^^^  reconnendations  do  I  have  for  Title  ll-B  of  the 
^^n  ^h.^^°^  2"°""  ^^^^  ^"  this  way:  You  aay  recall  that  I  once 
pr?J?«  Prime  sponsor  in  Boston,  and  helped  establish  the  BostSn 
!oiTd  "  ^  held  that  job,  r 

which  I  Sra«nf,Sf the  sunner  Program  the  centerpiece  iround 
55pf  aJd°p?i^a'te?y'$u^^        °'  employment  programs,  both 

I  would  look  for  ways  to  design  a  sequence  of  norvleon  for 

graduation.    I  would  look  at  public-sorvico  oriontod,  crow-based 
work  for  fourtoon  and  fifteen  year-olds,  place  sixteen  voar-olds 
in  individual  placenonts  in  public  and  non-profit  aqoScios  and 
;rIvSte°se?tor"°i'?, ""^ub^idizcd  individual  pL^^^S^L  in'She 
nr  «  r^,.^^rS  »  schcol-to-work  transition  progran 

ScaroSriato  f  9j""}"g''-"''«,''=hoo}-t=-£2U£aS  program  leading  to 

J     post-high  school  outccnes.    I  would  use  ny  II-B 
fu™«o™„S?'"'        l^^l  possible,  and  then  tie  together  this 
sunner  experience,  which  would  be  I'ull-tine  for  Darticinatina 
youngsters,  into  a  year-round  progr.«  which,  i^  eacS  schloX  year, 
prepares  young  people  for  the  sunner  they  are  looking  ahead  to? 
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Roughly,  hero  would  be  ny  flov  of  services: 

Aoft  14  frouchlv  fith'Qtih  sutnner^ 

First  work  oxperionce,  public  soctor/coniaunity  services 
assigned  to  work  as  part,  o£  crow,  perhaps  in  own 
neighborhood,  to  reinfoL'co  conaunity  service 
values,  wages  p'iid  by  JTPA,  Titlo  II-B. 

During  school  year,  enrollaent  in  II-A  work  naturity 
prograa,  prop?iring  for  next  sunner's  placcnent. 

Aq<^  IS  fQth^lO^h  grade  sunraer) 

Second  suanor  of  work,  public  soctor,  assigned  in  crews 
or  individurilly    (depending  on  poiirforaance  first 
sucuaer)  to  'public  or  coxanunity  agency,  wages  paid 
by  IX-B.    One  full  day  or  two  ha If -days  devoted  to 
renediation  &nd  workshops  discussing  work 
perforsAncii. 

School  year  enrollment  focuses  on  educational 

renediaticn,  stay-in  nchool  strategies,  anJ 
preparing  for  next  suniaer. 

fk't^i  H  f;Ot;h-r<^^  q'f^t^o  sunned 

Individual  placements,  "real  jobs",  in  public  and  non- 
profit agencies,  paid  by  II-B.  Renediation 
continues. 

School  year  ll-A  enrollment  in  career  development 

workshops,  enrollaent  in  Career-Beg innings-typo 
prograa  vith  aentors,  college  prep  courses,  etc. 

Ago  17  ftlth-l?th  9radQ  sunror^ 

Individual  placements,  unsubsidized  in  private  sector. 
Public  private  partnership  a  1a  Bo:)ton  Coapact 
providing  summer  jobs,  potential  college 
financing,  or  post  graduation  jobs  with  business 
and  colletje  comnitaent. 

School  year  enrollment  in  II-A  takes  the  fom  of  Career 

Beginnings  or  school-to-work  transition  prograa, 
leading  to  post  high  school  outcomes. 

This  is  a  very  quick  rendition  of  what  we  here  havo  been 
thinking  a  lot    about.    There  are  aany  details  missing,  of 
course,  but  this  approach,  in  our  view  has  two  aain  tn<ngs  to 
recommend  it:  first,  it  cakes  good  use  of  JTPA  resources,  and 
second,  it  starts  earlier  with  young  people  &i\f  introduces  thca 
to  work  in  a  way  which  can,  we  argue,  help  then  stay  in  school 
while  gradually  learning  about  the  world  of  work  first  hand. 
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You  nay  bo  intoroAtod  to  knov  that  vo  aro  dovoloping  a  way 
to  iBpXoBont  this  vory  strategy  with  tho  cities  of  "New  Futures**, 
a  najor  initiative  beiTig  supported  in  five  cities  by  the  Annie  E. 
Casey  Foimdation,  which  is  investing  over  $50  aillion  in  this 
effort  over  the  next  f "ve  years.    They  are  conbining  such  a 
strategy  for  youth  eaploynent  with  a  focus  on  Jropout  prevention, 
encouraging  delay  of  pregnancy  and  childbirth,  and  a  case 
Banagenont  strategy. 

Your  second  question  addressed  whether  I  would  favor  JTPA 
giving  SDAs  the  option  of  developing  year-round  prograBs,  or  at 
least  coBbining  year-round  services  with  sMnnur  services.    In  a 
word,  ny  answer  is  yfig.    Anything  which  Bakes  JTPA  a  nore 
flexiDle  tool  for  serving  >cung  people  at  risk  —  of 
uneBploynent,  of  dropping  out,  of  too-eArly  parenthood  —  i 
favor.    And  the  fornula  I  outline  atove  would  be  auch  easier  to 
do  if  local  practitioners  didn't  have  to  contort  thcnselves  to  do 
What  Bakes  tsensie  as  they  now  4o, 

«n  VnL^'??%^^'"^  ^^^^  \*  helpful.    Please  let 

BO  know  if  I  can  answer  any  que  aons  this  letter  raises,  or  any 
others,  besides. 

Thanks  again  for  the  chance  to  testify  and  for  your 
consistent  support  ^or  these  prograss.    Please  know  that  those  of 
us  who  work  in  this  t<cld  are  r.warc  and  appreciative  of  vour 
efforts.  ^  ' 


Sincerely, 

Erik  Payne  Butter 
Director 
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The 

Infliana  Partners 

In  Education  Program 


to    thv    I'Ol't  v4« 

What  I  '^UNe  i 

a:u*  \   i\at.'  ^ 
att.ieh«'o  -u  r 

I  {vic.lia     ;  •  ^ - 

question  Ka.'' 

» fM'vM-rjiU ,   I  •  * 
Mo  an  I     \     not. , 
p<»r-*«in  in  <  Im,  4< 
in    'nost  AHt'-s 
b.^l.iiict*  ot     ^  H< 


K^i  to 


vhat  \ 


i  r  \  ai;«l 
sraft  , 

Ml    i  \\  c 


I  t»u  I  )  i  ,  a  I  >  o 
I  !iat    I   tj«>n  '  t   a  -ii  '^r 


••I  a 

that 
t    ->*  a  I »    pi  < 
«. '  i »»  so'.o 


au 


ht»     ->ijf)"r  t  iiv  ".i 
( lin*      i  s     not      1  4*  <  *t   i«!t»a  \  *  •  .r 
ion     a     t'liiu.*'      •    ^-poj  •♦jlii  M\ 


Iia\  c  aiiti  HI  o 


t 


i  K  ,     i  <-"!     t  hi  1 


«  1  OIK-  . 

^oii,  r 


1  '4taii<i  \a:'i», t:  of 
fn.»     anvuiji    to  >»<ur 
in  ol rcr        t  s  of 
Ui»     coi^-n'^nt^  tha?. 

to!  t.'i  s  .       ;  an 
v«  liool  ui**lriO.  of 
,>or3»*,  statin.; 
oi  slaf I  .     Vi*  find 
.m^o   It    »  hi  ct.  V  t.»e 
♦u curat! oil.  Bos? 
{i         tiir4  '4vals« 
iia\o    not  ^orKc'Ht 
he  j>hi  I'l^op'iy  «.o 

»•   the  Hit. 
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III  rcsiard  i*.  Ujb  Kctii's  let  lor  ajcui  jiavinji  t>c  itci  elation 
rotfaiajnj:  unl  ns,  jio  th.it  b.i!Siii'>^s  <-ai;  jm.v  naio  altcntn^n  to  the 
F?atti»rs  •^tljcatjon.         perhaps    on     i.loa    uould  ht-  lo  prcrcole 

through  led  via  I   I' iislat  ion  a  br-tl.M  col  iaoorat  ion    boi»»»en  labor 
ai:i!  busiiio>$s  that  KOi»i<l  provide  a  wm-t. im  situation  tov  then. 
ha\o    on    tin?     loral     level,       for      esasiplo,        Top      .\otch.  '  a 
oollaboralion      bet%.>on       the      construction      ».orKer>i      ana  the 
eonstrnct  ion  cuDpanx    owners  uuiKiu?     tosel'iei  .         *>urei.\  »:)e 

•patters  o:  eihuari>n  .ind  training  ai  a  coraon  Jtnle:est  Let  .e»»ii 
l:il>or  a'la  nc-nafiKniMit  , 

?^*fMt  1  <-Aar<is»       .  /I 


•larsiarul  "J,  ..»->er 
Din'c'tor 


rr  **los>Ji «  ^ 

.Senator  Dan  Quayle 
PatFahy 
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r      I  The 

Inliiana  Partners 


In  Education  Program 


."nan  \  «"U 


the  oru:ilr>M   "hai    :  4t      »   .i^i'?-    ^   t^*  »         *  <  ^  .<  .  i  ^* 

r..f.>riu.i,   J«i  M'l.  .   K     I  T..       ..I  *p  I' I".  D.Hm«> 

loimc     ^oin'>n,     ami  su^m  uit  .i.*  .?  U  *  >     i ^poj      ,       .i .  *  « 

i»us<n  Ilk        i       «1   p.utii<-i^5iii>i  ^hiuiti  r**   -rh*  Oi  si.i.i. 

baJ  in      I  I      tv-     |>jrui»M-Jiip        oi  l      iiai     loi  ii  i     .  cmmi'ioH.  « 

'lO-)    ,^      "ii.si.'*!      iosp>r.siI>i  1  »lj      I  I  s.  ,  t  I  ii.  t 
.,b,j«M  l*v.-..   pl.ius,  i-pW  >i'»i.t»  o.n^. 

.  ^i.^nsr  .1;.  '  M  h      Join'   ^.-t><>n,  m        lOi*-.     •  Ii^    .  ii  <«| 
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III  vi'-cant  to  »5«/L  A^  h's   li-tn't     .it.'Ut  .tax  URssjatiosi 

re*.:.!!  lii  ti4  vuii*  <lia»   bi.^  I '»rs«>  ,,in  |  a>       re  .it i  f-if  i •>»  ;c 

aud  busi«i«s«v  t?>n  a  «v,n-<.  m  situation  n. 

lia\-*  on  tho  i«>i-a'  I'^-r  »-\;4'ii,i«?,  "f.p  i 
coi  l.tiioia^  iv  n      If»,tuit:.       iu       ^  vn^l  i     t  ten      «o»,\«j>«       aii.i     i  no 

•^'onstrucf  I'll  fp"     jitfiH  oi    -oiicAtu  II  aj-a 

tra^'iii.c         ,1  •  I  .i»  1  iiiM^"*   l.iu»-ii  lal»oi    iiTn.*,  i.«a».«i  '^oist. 


1.1. i*i  J  «•! 


Pat  Fahy 
Betsy  Brand 
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bhUHui:  nuUri  JUliu,  inc.  EVAnsviLLgjnoiAnA 

TAX  «»«-*2»-V7«* 

May  16,  1988 
(Our  116th  Year) 


Ks.  K?.rgaret  K.  D:;yer,  Director 
The  Indiana  Partners  in  Education  Progran 
8604  Allisonville  Road,  Suite  218 
Indianapolis,  IH  46250 

Dear  Marge, 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  May  9,  enclosed  are  ny 
answers  to  Dan  Quayle't,  questions. 

Please  let  ne  know  if  you  need  further  explanation. 

Sincerely, 

GEORGE  KOCH  SONS,  INC. 

Robert  L.  Koch  II 
President 

Iw 
Enc. 


RECEIVED 

MAY  13  1988 
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ANSWERS  TO  SENATOR  DAN  QUAYLE'S  QUESTIONS 
5/16/88 


What  is  the  role  of  business  in  providing  cnployncnt  and 
training  prograns  to  at-risk  youth? 

Since  the  meeting  of  "at-risk"  is  not  defined,  it  is 
tak'in  to  nean  young  people  in  the  age  range  of  high 
school  age  through  20  years  old  who  have  been  found 
guilty  of  breaking  the  law  for  any  reason.  Business 
has  no  role  in  adninistering  the  punishnent  or  rebuild- 
ing  such  a  person.    This  should  be  left  to  social  agen- 
cies who  specialize  in  this  service.    Business  does  have 
the  obligation  to  present  to  these  people  the  opportuni- 
ties that  lie  ahead  for  then  if  they  change  their  ways. 
When  they  have  changed  their  ways,  business  owes  then  the 
opportunity  to  prove  themselves.    However,  there  should 
be  no  criteria  to  force  enploynent  of  at-risk  youth  over 
non-at-risk  youth. 

How  can  the  private  sector  be  nore  successfully  involved 
in  business/education  partnerships?    what  are  tho  bar- 
riers in  the  current  laws?    what  kinds  of  legislative 
changes  can  congress  nake  to  help  encourage  business/ 
education  partnerships? 

The  private  seccor  can  becone  nore  successfully  involved 
by  simply  devoting  thii  tine  to  the  partnership,  neeting 
and  understanding  the  problens  of  the  school  adninistra- 
tion  and  working  together  to  solve  then. 

A  problen  that  exists  is  the  power  of  the  teacher  unions. 
A  law  that  congress  could  pass  that  vould  be  of  help 
would  be  to  nake  teacher  unions  right  to  work  unions, 
i.e.  each  teacher  could  decide  on  their  own  whether  to 
pay  union  nenbership  dues  or  not. 

Of  course,  tax  incentives  could  be  provided;  but  the 
pressure  of  the  deficit  is  so  great  that  no  more  tax 
give-aways  should  be  authorized. 

Business  has  difficulty  involving  itself  in  social  pro- 
grans and  partnerships  now  because  of  the  pressure  to 
be  competitive  in  order  to  produce  quality  goods  at 
prices  that  will  beat  foreign  conpetition.     Yet,  we 
still  have  nany  laws  in  this  country  that  permit  shop 
and  construction  unions  to  have  very  much  power  and 
consume  auch  executive  resource  tine.    Modifying  these 
laws  to  limit  the  power  of  the  unions  to  oiganize  and 
to  strike  would  conserve  enormous  amounts  of  executive 
and  management  tine  that  would  permit  involvement  in 
more  social  service  prograns  and  education  partnerships. 


Robert  L.  Koch  II  -  President 
George  Koch  Sons,  Inc. 
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nay  17,  190S 


tiargaret  H.  Dwyer,  Director 

The  Indiana  Partners  in  Education  Program 

S604  Allisonville  Road 

Suite  218 

Indianapolis.  IN  46250 
Dear  Marge: 

■fhanks  for  those  kind  words  in  your  letter  of  May  9th.    It  sounds  like 
your  life  has  been  in  the  fast  lane,  with  your  testinony  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  CormiVtee  on  labor  and  Human  Resources. 

Here  I  want  to  respond  to  your  request  for  information  in  as  spec*  ic 
fashion  as  possible.    These  responses  are  based  or;  nsy  (1)  business 
experiences,  especially  as  Progi am  Manager  at  Miles;  (2)  involvement 
with  the  Elkhart  Partnership  Program,  and  (3)  membership  on  the  Tech 
Prep  Exterral  Advisory  Group. 

I  like  to  use  pictures  and  graphics,  therefore,  a  flow  chart  has  been 
prepared  to  help  me  explain  my  concepts.    I  hope  this  will  be  helpful 
in  addressing  the  questions  in  your  letter,    let  me  add  some 
additional  rorments  here  for  each  of  the  12  boxes: 

1.  As  a  first  step,  the  local  schools  and  the  businesses  need  to  get 
together  and  agree  on  a  strategy-    Keep  this  on  a  local  level,  as 
nuch  as  possible,  so  that  coirrounity  people  nave  the  ownership  and 
benefits.    I  foresee  a  person,  or  people,  from  the  school 
corporation's  administration  meeting  with  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  leaders. 

Identify  the  mutual  goals  both  can  support.    Ask  the  businesses 
for  a  set  of  specifications  on  required  job  skills  expected  from 
high  school  graduates. 

2.  Identify  other  successful  model  sites  from  around  the  country. 
What  we^e  their  goals?   Hhat  changes  were  made  at  those 
locatior.s?   How  was  success  determined?   What's  in  it  for  the 
businesses'  ...  for  the  schools?   Why  bother?   What  were  the 


iimbbc^:   ...   iwi   J   

key  elements,  the  key  catalysts,  the  k<*y  forces,  who  were  the  key 


\P\BP 


Division 


people? 
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3,  Some  examples  of  quantifiable  objectives  are  these.  Businesses 
will  increase  by  15%  over  three  years  the  hiring  of  local  high 
school  graduates  to  entry  level  positions,  provided  they  meet 
certain  skill  level  standards.    Schools  will  increase  by  15%  over 
three  years  certain  applied  skills  of  the  students  in  the  middle 
two  quartiles  of  the  total  student  distribution. 

Businesses  wi'l  nake  10  presentations/year  to  local  high  school 
students  on  what  the  jobs  are  like,  what  skills  are  needed,  and 
what  the  pay  scales  are.    Schools  will  agree  to  hold  five  surrener 
workshops  *o  show  teachers  how  to  make  Hath,  Science,  and  English 
more  applied  for  the  general  students. 

There  are  many  exarples  frc?j  Statistical  Process  Control  to  be 
used  in  Hath.    Miles  Inc,  recently  conducted  in-house  classes  for 
hourly  employees  on  this  subject.    Businesses  will  provide 
exanples  to  be  used  by  the  teachers  for  some  of  the  applied 
exarrples. 

4,  Items  4-8  are  some  possibilities  for  how  schools  and  businesses 
might  work  together.    You  are  familiar  with  Tech  Prep, 

5,  Our  English,  Math,  and  Science  classes  need  to  be  more  applied 
and  hands-on  for  the  general  student.    Curriculums  need  to  be 
implemented  which  include  labs,  nicroscopes,  writing  job 
applications,  elementary  statistics  applied  to  local 
manufacturing  processes,  and  reading  of  business  infornation, 

6,  You  are  familiar  with  the  Elkhart  model. 

7,  Local  businesses  could,  with  perhaps  the  technical  help  of  the 
local  schools,  prepare  video  tapes  of  how  they  satisfy  their 
niche  in  the  marketplace.    What  are  the  end  products?    What  are 
the  raw  materials?   What  do  the  entry  level  employees    o?  What 
skills  do  they  heed?   What  advice  can  the  company  give  to  the 
general  high  school  student? 

Show  them  with  TV  pictures.  Leac  a  discussion  after  the  students 
have  seen  the  tape.  Show  the  students  some  of  the  products,  pass 
them  around,  and  demonstrate  them. 

8,  Summer  jobs  for  teachers  would  dirtctly  expose  the  teachers  to 
practical  examples  that  would  be  used  in  the  classroom.  We've 
done  this  at  Miles. 
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9.    Some  sort  of  standardized  test  must  be  used  to  monitor  the 
progress  of  the  stydcnt.    My  experience  is  that  teachers  and 
school  administrators  (^uite  universally  resist  any  form  of 
standardized  testing^  yet  we  must  have  this.    Let  the  local 
school  design  a  skills  assessment  test  and  gwe  a  rough  draft  to 
the  businesses  for  their  comments.    ISTEP  could  likely  be  used 
for  seme  o»*  all  of  this  testing. 

10.  Adjustments  to  the  strategy  and  quantifiable  goals  wMl  be  made 
once  the  results  of  the  standardized  tests  are  in. 

11.  &  12.    businesses  and  schools  will  be  expected  to  follow-up  on  the 
coimitmsnts  they've  made  to  each  other.    Kind  of  like  marriage, 


All  of  this  will  take  money,  for  the  schools  especially.  Resources 
will  be  needed  by  the  schools  for  planning,  making  it  happen,  and 
measuring  the  results. 

The  questions  you've  asked  in  your  letter  are  rather  fuzzy  for  me. 
Give  me  nice  technical,  black/white  problems,  where  clean  second  order 
partial  differential  equations  can  be  applied. 

I'll  be  in  Indianapolis  on  Friday,  June  24th  (Tech  Prep  EAternal 
Advisory  Group),  maybe  we  can  see  each  other  then,  let  me  know. 

Sincerely, 


right? 


Albert  Brunsting,  Ph.D. 


/bjb 
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1.  Strategy, 
successes 


Identify  mutual  goals, 
and  problem  areas. 


Research.   What  resources  do  we 
have?   How  do  other  successful 
partnershiDS  work? 


Sec  quantifiable  project 
objectives. 


Program  possibilities. 


4.    Tech.  Prep. 


V 


5.  Applied 
curriculum, 


2 


V 


1. 


Mentorships: 
Elkhart  model . 


Businesses  into 
schools. 

 ^  ^  


V 


Summer  jobs  for 
teachers. 


V 


9.    Standardized  tc>3ts.   How  well  did 
we  meet  our  quantifiable  goals? 


I  ^  

110.  Adjust  strategy  and  goals  on  the 
I        noxt  iteration. 


il.    Businesses  follow  through  on 
their  ccmtnitments. 


 ±  

12.  Schools  follow  through  on  their 
  conmitments. 
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tiA MPTOV  ASSOCIA TE$.  tS'C 
2SII  i:.  4fdh  StrttuSwtfV 


I'AY  23,  19BS 


ils.  riargaret  M.  lX^fye^ 
IndlioiM  Partners  in  Lducatior.  Progran 
8604  AllisonviJlc  Bd.,  Suite  218 
Indianapolis,  itl  4G250 

Dear  tbrge: 

1  received  your  letter  request iikj  ►ty  oon:.ients  just  as  I  waii  leaving  for 
a  two-week  trip  to  the  South.    iJecause  that  trip  is  very  tightly  scheduled 
and  IS  not  a  good  t,in>c  to  be  craltif>9  opinions  which  ure  intended  to  affect 
Congressional  action,  I  just  couldn't  cieet  your  iViy  20  date.  1  will  give 
you  a  call  imodiately  upoti  ny  return  oji  flay  27  to  see  it  my  mjxit  would 
still  be  useful • 

In  the  very  rtCir  fu-  're,  I  will  be  preparing  a  conprehensive  set  of 
conrnonts  for  submission  to  the  Assistarit  Swretary  of  Lator,  to  Senators 
Ouayie  and  Kennedy,  and  to  Representatives  llawKma  and  Jeffords,    ulule  I 
liad  not  intended  to  specifically  address  the  issue  of  part-nership,  X  wil)  be 
liappy  to  provide  you  a  copy  of  the  docuraent  when  it  is  ready  to  go. 


iJest  personal  regards. 


C  Ijee  Crean 
President 


CLC/cg 
00:10<S2 
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NORTH  CEN:RAI  INDIANA  Pfti»'*ig  y-iCuatRV  COUNCIl, 


• 


Hay  20.  1988 


Director  of  Indiana  Partner* 

In  Education 
8604  Allisonville  Road    Suite  218 
Indianapolis,  IH  462S0 

Dear  Margaret: 

Attached  please  find  the  inforaation  you  requested  regarding 
partnerships  in  Youth  Prograsaing. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  us  to  provide  coaaent  on  this  issue. 

If  you  nctd  any  additlo.ial  inforaation,  don't  hesitate  in  calling  ce. 

Sincerely, 


Anderson 
Pr«^«ident 


POA:RKK\ald 


Attachaent 


RECEIVED 


MAY  2.1  1988 
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NCSTH  CtNTRAt  kND'ANA  Pi^^VATg  t^CvST<^Y  CCbNC'l  iNC 


D«ar  senator  ^uayiet 

Thank  you  for  allouing  the  North  Central  Indiana  Service  Delivery  Area 
this  opportunity  to  provide  coairnt  on  the  latue  of  partnerships  In  youth 
progra&aing. 

The  federal  governoent  can  effectively  foster  partnerships  and  better 
serve  youth  by  providing  exaople.  resource  i  guidance  rather  than  eandatc 
The  federal  governsent  could  bejln  by  acting  as  a  codel  for  cooperatlv-^ 
llSvagefi  between  the  educational  ar.d  the  rnployaent  ;  tra  nlng  departments 
This  can  be  done  by  Initiating  new  and  nlgiaighlir,.  existing  cooperative 
lairu.    LoSal  leJel  partnership,  developed  i  ..u^a  federal  "n^'^' 
cu:h  less  effective  than  those  developed  locally  as  a  response  to  IocaI  level 
nf.i«ds.    In  addition  the  federal  governsent  could  Increase  the  "fj"  «  . 
Iftcal-stat^  partnerships  by  providing  incentivea  through  flnancla)  support  and 
vecognltlon. 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  syst**«  has  ihe  perfect  tool  for  effectively 
fostering  partnershlpS  due  to  the  design  of  the  Private  Industry  CooncU.  The 
private  Industry  Council  nenbershlp  includes  representation  froa  ^oth  business 
and  education.    Since  the  Private  Industry  -i^'^y  ^^j;!*  J  »^«>^Gicund 

in  Initiating  cooperative  education  linkages  through  JTPA  8z  funds 
prograsalng.  they  arc  In  a  strong  position  to  turther  develop  those 
partnerships  and  core  effectively  serve  youth. 

There  are  cany  cxaoples  in  Indiana  where  the  JTPA  «y«ea  continues  to 
foster  e'^ucatlon  and  business  psrtnershlps.    Included  are  aa  foUowsi 


1} 


2) 


JTPA  8Z  local  ceetlngs  -  As  eentloned  previously,  the  local 
Private  Industry  Councils  have  been  Involved  with 
progracalna  lor  JTPA  81  funds.    In  addition,  this  year, 
local  planning  eeetlngt  were  held  throughout  the  atate 
Iftsedlateiy  after  the  governor's  Initiative  for  JTPA  8 2^ 
funds  uere  established.    These  ceetlngs  uere  attended  oy 
JTPA  and  educational  agency  staff  who  received  Instruction 
regarding  the  Initiative.    Together  they  th^n  planned  hou 
the  8Z  funds  could  best  be  utilized  In  the  local  service 
delivery  area  to  adir*>ss  coaaunlty  needs. 

Partners  In  Education  -  Throughout  the  state,  local  Private 
Industry  Councils  support  the  Partners  In  Education 
prograas.    In  sose  cases.  JTPA  funds  contributed  to.  or 
totally  funded  this  prograa. 

ISTEP  -  Suaaer  IIB  Reeedlatlcn  -  The  governor's  At  prograa 
has  designated  through  ISTEP  that  those  youth  who  have  not 
aastered  certain  proficiency  levels  oust  attend  suaaer 
reaedlatlon  classes.    In  addition.  JTPA  acendcents  require 


TMEWCR^CONNSCTiON 
402  NOrt^  BfCOd^oy      Pout,  'ftdono  46970      (31 7)  473  5571 
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Pago  tvo 
Cont'd 


that  youth  identified  as  deficient  in  basic  oath  and  reading 
fk    's  oust  have  aeceas  to  susaer  rccodiation  cl«c$«s.  To 
encQuraee  cooperation  in  ihe  provision  of  ISTEP  (  JTPA 
eandated  suescr  reeediaticn  progratas,  the  lieutenant 
Sovcrnor  cent  letters  encouraging  both  JTPA  and  school  statf 
to  Jointly  plan  and/or  fund  these  prograas. 

4)       Statevide  Youth  Forua  <-  Indiana  has  a  statevide  youth  forua 
th^t  allovs  a  chance  to  develop  professional  telati^'nships. 
and  provides  for  and  en;.oura8es  sharing  of  youth  prograa 
inforaation.    Thtt  quarterly  cectings  are  attended  by  stuff 
of  any  agencies  that  plan,  adainistec  or  provi'le  yo>^th 
prograeaing  (in<^luding  Departeent  of  Education  DeparteeAt 
of  Eeployaepi'  (  Training  Services.  PIC/JTPA.  schools  and 
coaaunity  based  organisations). 


Vith  the  federal  govcrnaent's  encourageaent  (  aodel,  in  addition  to  the 
local  Job  Training  Partnership  Pzivate  Industry  Council  s  and  educational 
agencies'  cooperation,  youth  prograaain;  viU  be  hi|;h  quality  and  provide  for 
the  work  force  of  the  year  2000. 


THE  V^Or<K  CCNNtCTiCN 


402  North  6fOO<J*oy 
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(toy  J4,  1933  RECEIVED 

Margaret  M.  Dwycr  MAY  2i  1988 

Director 

Indiana  Partners  In  Education  Pfogran  I  P  I  F  P 

8604  Alllsonvlllc  Road,  Suite  218  i       i  tm  r- 

Indianapolis,  Indiana    462 SO 

Dear  Marge: 

In  response  to  Senator  Quayle's  qae^vlons,  the  first  being 
■What  Is  the  role  oi  business  In  provl^.xng  and  training  prograas 
to  at-risk  youth?",  I  feel  that  one  r£  the  first  obligations  of 
business  Is  to  succeed  so  that  they  ralght  caploy  P^P^^^'"       . _ 
Cuture  and  provide  those  goods  and  services  that  are  needed.  As 
part  of  that  success  prograa,  we  cannot  burden  business  with 
Ineffective  programing  and  costs  which  prove  to  be  detrlaental 
to  the  success  of  the  business* 

That  said,  there  arc  a  nuaber  of  things  ^  ^ii^yc  that 
business  can  do  and  Is  doing  In  order  to  provide  employment  and 
training  programs  for  at-risk  youth.    It  seeas  to  ae  that  the 
support  of  business  U  there  when  a  viable  progran  cotcs  along . 
MaSy  businesses  already  pay  tuition  costs  for  their  workers  and 
furnish  retraining  for  those  who  might  be  under-eaployed  In 
their  present  situations.    Several  sponsor  their  own  schools  and 
provide  apprenticeships  and  on-job  training  prograas  as  needed. 
One  of  the  areas  where  business  could  be  highly  successful  Is 
In  the  providing  of  aotlvatlon  and  work  cthic  training  their 
various  technical  training  prograas  and  In  their  job  orientation 
prograa  Itself.    It  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  ail  of  us  to 
have  qualified  people  available  to  do  the  io^s  of  the  future. 
It  seems  that  these  attitudes  have  to  come  basically  froa  va.ucs 
which  begin  at  borne  and  are  carried  through  to  the  school 
systems  and  later,  to  the  job  market  Itself. 

Perhaps  business  assisted  counseling  would  be  another  area 
where  Individual  businesses  nlgh^  have  more  JS*  iS^ 

young  people  to  reach  for  a  higher  plane  as  far  as  ability  Is 
Concerned.    Perhaps  more  long-range  strategic  think  ng  needs 
to  take  place  in  curriculum  planning  and  In  job  trjlnln9 
programs  which  would  more  closely  relate  to  the  5°^s  Posslbly 
available  In  the  future.    While  all  manual,  heavy  Industry  type 
jobs  win  not  be  eliminated.  It  does  seem  that  »oS^ °L  „L?rt'- 
3ob  creation  will  take  place  In  the  high  tech  or  "J^^^Jt 
and  In  the  service  markets.    Probably  the  days  of  the  high  paid 
auto  assemblyman  are  gone,  and  that  Is  a  bard  fact  for  some 
people  to  accept.    It  seems  to  ae  that  the  reality  Is  that 
things  are  going  to  change  and  continue  to  change  In  the  tuture. 
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I  believe  the  aware  oanagcncnts  arc  looting  foe  ways  to  provl& 
oeanlngful  opportunities  and  acanlngful  training  prograas  to 
their  caployces  or  through  prograns  alaed  at  those  Individuals 
who  will  be  entering  the  job  nacJcet  at  a  later  date.    I  believe 
school  and  business  cooperation  can  take  place  as  has  been 
Indicated  by  soae  of  the  prograns  put  forth  by  the  Indiana 
Partners  In  Education  Prograa  and  can  be  very  stx:cess£ul  If 
business  and  th*5  public  sector  can  cooperate  and  if  costs  of  such 
prograas  are  kept  to  a  reasonable  level. 

As  Car  as  the  second  question,  "How  can  the  private  sector 
be  nore  suscessf ully  involved  In  business  education  partnerships? 
What  are  the  barriers  In  the  current  laws?    What  kinds  of 
legislative  changes  can  Congress  nakc  to  help  encourage 
business-education  partnerships?",     i  have  already  indicated  soae 
of  what  I  see  as  possibilities  In  busincss/cdcc^^tlon  partnerships. 
The  problea  generally  •-.ends  to  center  around  financing,    as  I 
indicated  before,  busi.iess  cannot  subsidise  the  world  and  all  o* 
Its  probleas.    Legislatively,  programs  have  to  be  initiated  that 
encourage  business  to  bccoac  involved  in  education.    Those  night 
be  tax  credits  such  as  provided  under  sose  of  the  JTPA  prograns 
presently  or  soae  kind  of  off-set  progra-a  that  will  enable  then 
to  create  these  opportunities  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  thesselves. 

I  realize  that  nost  labor  organizations  arc  against  ainlnira 
wage  positions.    However,  It  seeas  that  If  eaployers  could  hire 
at-risk  youth  or  disadvantaged  youth  at  a  lower  wage  while 
providing  training  prograns  for  thca,  it  provides  for  a  natural 
ral^ratlon  of  that  e«ployec  Into  a  better  status.     It  is  siaply 
not  econoalcal  to  pay  the  sane  wage  for  an  experienced  adult  as 
you    ight  pay  for  socconc  vho  has  little  or  no  training  in  the 
field  and  really  needs  sore  basic  guidance  or  background 
edi>:atlon  In  whatever  job  they  alght  be  performing.    In  that 
light,  sore  of  the  current  laws  probably  tend  to  discourage 
businesses  tton  aaybc  doing  soae  things  they  night  otherwise 
do.    Of  course,  any  changes  that  take  place  with  regard  to 
labor  laws  or  taxation  or  subsidy  prograns  generally  reqalre 
soae  kind  of  legislative  change.     It  sceas  to  ae  that  an  open 
discussion  can  only  help  to  open  doors  and  create  awareness  for 
the  needs  of  the  future. 

Marge f  I  think  that  socac  of  the  contents  of  the  .'loosler 
Initiative  21  prellnlnary  report  could  be  very  helpful#  and  I 
would  suggest  that  Senator  Quaylc  receive  a  copy  of  that.  I*n 
sure  that  Ton  Rugh  at  United  Way  of  Indiana  can  secure  a  copy 
Cor  yo'-  if  you  don*t  already  have  one.    I  thinks  It  speaks  very 
clearly  to  a  lot  of  the  needs.    Hopefully,  soae  of  the  solutions 
will  ooae  about  as  a  result  of  this  Initiative. 

I  alght  add  that  certainly  not  everyone  who  participated 
in  the  prograa  agreed  with  all  facets  of  the  prograa.  I  would 
certainly  put  ayself  in  that  category.  I  think  there  tends  to 
be  an  opinion  that  all  we  have  to  do  Is  aandate  soncthlng,  and 
It  gets  done.  We  need  to  provide  the  aethods  for  things  to  be 
acconpllshed  in  the  way  of  changes  by  trying  soae  of  the 
activators  I  have  ncntloncd  in  ay  previous  cosnents. 
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As  X  Started  off  by  saying,  if  business  is  encouraged  to 
participate  in  training  and  education  and  eaployaent,  that's  a 
natural  by-product  of  a  atsccessful  business.    If  we  put 
business  in  the  position  of  not  being  able  to  succeed,  ve  will 
never  have  the  Kind  of  public/private  sector  relationships  and 
cooperation  that  we  should  have. 

X  hope  these  consents  have  been  helpful  to  you. 

Best  regards. 


Milll*'^  Kin  {J 
President 


r 
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May  2A,  1988 


RECEIVED 

Margarec  H.  Dwycr.  Director  \M  1988 
The  Indiana  Partners  in  Education  Prograa 

8604  Allisonville  Road,  Suite  218  I  D  i  P  D 

Indianapolis,  Indiana    46250  t  I  C  f 

Dear  Margaret: 

I=Pa«s  an  "'""'lo"  1=  »n  Issue  which 

only  gee  to  the  second  after  you  have  dealt  «Ith  the  Clrlz  "  ^ 

which  tin  K  Z    ""''"Sins  systen.    l,e  nust  nake  available  resou-ces 
"«ne1i^  ^alCrf orttse%t^L%:'^-'^"-         ^"  ^ 

H„„„„5"""^'"^  Involveaent  by  the  private  sector  In  partnershlos 
bu    ne:s°a"„d"°L%'«'J°"'  '"^  ""arlng.    The'c"  tu 

ore  another-  T'''  ^^""""^  »nd  often  nisunderstood  by 

Int  to  Icce«  H,??  °f  connunlcatlon  and  becone  „IlL 

pp;o°=i~--:.L%7:3"t^ 

CO  ^oT::::rIb"^t?"L"^^t5:-"Lr3;^^:^^^::-^"  -"^r 
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Margarec  M.  Dvyer,  Director 
May  24,  1988 
Page  2 


Our  blggesc  barrier  is  a  systca  vhich  accepts  aediocrity;  our  youth 
arc  not  reaching  their  potential  because  we  don'c  require  thea  to.  Incen^ 
elves  for  perforsance  dusC  be  adopted  in  education  for  teachers  as  veil 
as  students.    School  corporations  sust  be  allowed  to  compete  for  the 
best  and  the  brightest,  and  those  that  cannot  coapete  will  fail.  Just 
as  any  business  tfould.  A  high  school  diplona  should  be  required  for  any 
and  every  job,  no  catter  how  aenial.    Until  society  raises  its  expectations, 
the  individuals  vho  coaproai;>e  that  society  will  reaain  uninspired.  The 
Rost  glaring  exacple  of  this  problea  is  the  welfare  systea;  people  arc 
paid  _>t  to  work.    If  they  find  even  part-tise  eoployaent,  they  no  longer 
qualify  for  assistance  so  the  incentive  is  to  reaain  uneducated  and  uneaployed. 
This  creates  a  negative  role-aodel  for  welfare  children,  and  perpetuates 
a  heritage  of  economic  failure  and  unproductivity. 

We  can't  legislate  changes  in  values  nnd  actitudes;  laws  pertaining 
to  sex  and  race  discriaination  are  clear  evidence  of  this  fact.    We  can, 
however,  aakc  legislative  changes  which,  in  thi  long  run,  aay  encourage 
people  to  raise  their  expectations,  and  in  the  process  change  their  attitudes 
and  values  regarding  job,  education,  and  social  perfonaance.    There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  quick  fix. 

The  basic  problea  as  I  perceive  the  educational  process  today  is 
lack  of  support  by  aany  parents  toward  school  authorities.    It  aust  be 
extrcaely  difficult  for  sosc  children  that  in  cany  instances  have  no 
encouragecent  froa  hoac  by  either  one  or  both  parents  as  to  their  educational 
endeavors.    Until  the  Congress  of  this  Country  reaoves  the  barrier  placed 
between  the  school  systcas,  efforts  such  as  ours  will  be  totally  futile. 

As  I  have  expressed  for  nany  years  with  regular  job  training 
and  reconstructing  of  the  foraer  CETA  prograa,  we  involve  ourselves  in 
too  auch  unnecessary  paperwork  that  discourages  private  enterprises  to 
not  beco&e  involved  in  the  educational  prograa.    Many  programs  arc  so 
structured  that  they  do  not  peralt  the  necessary  latitude  I  feel  is  required 
to  encourage  more  participation  by  private  industry  in  these  cxtreaely 
critical  areas. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Theo  R.  Webb 
President 

TRW/sko 
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May  25,  1988  RECEKVED 

MAY  27  1988 

Hs.  Dwyer,  Director  I  n  I  C  l> 

The  Indiana  Partners  In  Education  Program  !  P  i  C  P 

8604  Alllsonvllle  Rd.,  Suite  218 
Indianapolis,  IK  46250 

Dear  Hs.  Dwyer, 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  comments  on  the 
question  "How  can  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  system  effectively  foster  partnerships  and 
better  serve  youth?" 

The  Issue  of  effective  services  to  youth  Is  a  challenging  and 
disturbing  one  without  easy  answers.    At  the  heart  of  this 
concern  Is  the  need  to  prepare  the  American  workforce  of  to- 
morrow from  the  ranks  of  the  school  children  of  today.  Our 
ability  to  maintain  or  Improve  our  economic  position  In  the 
globalized  system  we  are  now  a  part  of  depends  on  our 
capability  to  prepare  the  workforce  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  workplace. 

The  Federal  Government  should  participate  In  this  challenge 
by  : 

1  Assisting  In  the  development  and  distribution  of 
of  educational  methods  and  materials  which  will 
achieve  the  goal  of  preparing  youth  for  there  entry 
Into  the  workforce  and  provide  them  with  the  skills 

to  adapt  to  the  changes  Inherent  In  a  rapidly  changing 
environment  of  foremost  Importance  ^re  the  develop*- 
ment  of  cognitive  and  creative  skills  which  will, 
a.l  low  America  to  put'to  practical  use  the  developments 
and  achievements  that  the  scientific  conxnunlty  has 
developed  to  date  and,  no  doubt,  will  continue  to 
develop  In  greater  fashion  In  the  future. 

2  Encourage,  through  Private  Industry  Council  and  Local 
Education  Organization  partnerships,  the^ development 
of  effective  programs  which  assu.'e  that  what  Is  being 
taught  In  the  classroom  Is  linked  to  the  needs  of  the*  ^ 
workforce.    Innovative  linkages  such  as  the  "Boston 
Compact'*  should  be  packaged  and  replicated  nationally. 

3  Encourage  the  development  of  school-based  and 
Industry-based  Child  Care  centers  so  that  having 
children  does  not  continue  to  create  an  artificial 
barrier  to  education  or  employment,  robbing  this 
country  of  a  major  natural  resource-people-which 
will  be  critical  to  the  continued  expansion  of  our 
economy  In  the  future. 

PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL  OF  SOUTHWEST  INDIANA 
222  NW  THIRD  STREET  •  EVANSVILLE,  IN  47708  •  (812)  422-9300 
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H    Encourage  on-going  education  and  training  beyond  the 
classrooms  at  Industrial  sites  and  elsewhere,  so  that 
workers  do  not  rely  only  on  the  skills  they  have 
when  they  enter  the  Job.    Youth  and  adults  are  now 
earning  the  hard  way  that  the  job  skills,  and  the 
jobs,  that  they  have  today  may  not  be  there  for  them 
In  the  near  future. 

5  Fund  Innovative  approaches  to  cooperative  education 
Initiatives.    Linking  schools  to  business  has  had 
more  success  internatlonatly  than  In  the  U.S.  and 
we  must  be  willing  to  try  the  old  "tried-and-true" 
techniques  as  well  as  the  new  and  experimental. 

6  Focus  national  attention  on  the  national  drop-out 
crisis,  and  the  effect  of  Illiteracy  on  this 
country's  productivity.    Unless  these  trends  are 
reversed,  our  national  "bralntrust"  will  certainly 
be  exclusively  imported. 

Ms.  Dwyer,  these  are  just  a  few  Ideas  on  the  subject  and 
serve  only  as  departure  points  for  further  discussion  and  ex- 
ploration.   I  hope  you  find  them  to  be  of  value.    If  you 
would  like  to  discuss  any  of  these  Ideas,  please  feel  free 
to  contact  me  at  (8l2)  ^22-9300. 


JY/df 
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METRDPQLiTAIV  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  MIT.  VERNOIV 

1000  WEST  FOURTH  STREET    MT  VERNON.  INDIANA  47620.1696       812  838  4471 


June  6,  1988 


Ms.  Margaret  m.  Dwyer,  Director 
The  Indiana  Partners  in 
Education  Program 
8604  Allisonville  Road,  Suite  218 
Indianapolis/  Indiana  46250 

Dear  Ms.  Dwyer: 


RECEIVED 

JUN  G  1988 

1P3EP 


This  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  May  31,  1988,  regarding 
needs  to  be  addressed  dealing  with  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Job  Training  Program  Act. 

As  a  small  district,  we  have  not  found  the  present  programs 
to  be  particularly  effective  in  any  way.  A  direct  reason  for 
this  is  simply  that  we  do  not  have  the  staff  available  to  do 
the^  supervising  and  coordinating  necessary  between  local 
business  and  the  schools.  We  do  not  have  staff  members  who 
can  dedicate  their  time  for  this  kind  of  project.  There  is 
no  way  that  we  can  possibly  fund  such  a  position  with  local 
school  funds. 

If  funding  were  available  for  us  to  employ  a  person  dedicated 
to  this  effort,  we  would  be  pleased  to  give  it  our  careful 
consideration.  We  believe  that  we  have  sufficient  industry 
and  business  support  in  this  area  that  could  lead  to  a  most 
effective  program.  However,  we  are  unable  to  take  any 
significant  steps  in  the  absence  of  adequate  funding.  We 
strongly  believe  that  this  person  must  be  an  employee  of  the 
school  system  and  under  its  direct  supervision.  If  we  are  to 
effectively  foster  partnerships  in  an  effort  to  better  serve 
our  young  people,  it  is  imperative  that  we  have  the  necessary 
funding  to  staff  the  position  with  support  personnel  to  make 
it  work. 

Please  contact  me  if  I  can  provide  any  further  information. 

Sincerely, 


Supt.  -  Instruction 


JUE/nrr 

cc:    Melvin  J.  Levin,  Superintendent 
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The 

In^Iiana  Partners 

In  Education  Program  f^sHCElVED 

JUN  0  1983 

IPIEP 


31  May  1988 


Dear  Colleajjuo: 


3ocauso  of  the  success  of  the  Starke  County  Partners  in  Eduotion 
i'h'r^r'  '^'V^^"  ''^^  Kankakee  Vnlloy  Job  'Training  pS^,  Jhc 
T-nT  ^aT^  corporation,  in  the  oounty  (North  Jud,on-San  Piirro? 
^  Ore>:on.Davi,)  and  local  businesses,   (please  soo  at?!rhed 

Ccn'uLo'ri!;;^^      \  'r'''^'         ^^^^^^^5.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  th'.  senate 

ccramitteo  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources.     There  i»  a  great  deal  of 

^^isL'  i:;;  tl':j:r*\        ^'^^  C^nittee  on  revising  JTPA 

l*.jJislntion  to  nako  it  r.oro  servieeahle  on  the  loral  lovrl  r 
recommended  that  the  Senalo  Co.nittoe  gain  npuC  f 'on  lor^l  jjA 
adn  nistnuors,  «taff,  educ.uiona)  institutions  and  business 
i  LT%Jou nr'^''  le^^islauon    that  Kould'  be  helpful  to 

V«n^?./  n  ^?*o.  ^•"cio^*^*^  .vou  Will  f,.,i  correspondence  fron 
Senators  Paul  Sinjon  of  Jllinois  ami  Dan  Oua 'le  of  Indiana. 

Ill  order  to  respond  to  their  questions  roKarding  the  F*»dcral 
Covcrnncnt  and  JTPA  s.vste-ns  t.orkins  effectively  to  foster 
partnerships  and  better  .,orv^  >outh,  I  ari  requesUn«  von  « 
assistance  in  suhmittini?  my  response.  icquLstin«  your 

The  follo«<»inK  is  tho  question  uhich  noeds  to  be  addressed: 

^*      ^iTr  ^IVL^^'''  I'oJoral  Government  and  the  Job    Training  Pro>;ram 
youth?      "    <5fi'cctively  foster  partnerships  and  better  serve 

rin?n?.«*'  ""^.^^TJ^^^  as  possible  m  your  oonmentary  by  oitin;{ 
sig^esuinsr^^^^  ^^^^  creative  in  .ou^ 


A  Pfoject  of  Ihe  Indtana  Economic  Oevefopment  Council.  Inc. 
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Thank  you  in  advance  for  providlnj?  us  with  tlila  .:o«ae«Uaiy.  It 
can    ohly    servo  well    In    thl»    Stato    by    bringlna    us  the 

IcjjUlatlon  that  will  help  ua  in  our  endeavors. 

Pl<»a*<»  s.jnd  vour  urlttcn  or  taped  coo-nentary  to  nc  .it  th.;  addrcas 
below.  t  «»-lll  as<jcnblc  this  Information  and  «ond  U  on  to 
Sitnator  Quayle.    Please  hnve  it  to  me  by  Juno  10 th. 

Besiv  Rcjiurds,  (Oo) 

^'ar:iar^;t  i\.  n»:y«r,  Dlreetor 

Th*  Indiana  P.irlners  In  Edueatlon  Proaran 

cJazA^^ti^  ' ^^^^^  ^'^^^^ 
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The 

InjJiana  Partners 

In  Education  Program 


W.\shi:ii;totii  D.'  .  205 J u 

H)*.*  r'oilo«.         is         it^si  '.msic  to  .\'.mix'  ')^<o>«(.u<n  ,     f/o  r  thihJt 

-M.ccossi    or    i>rl\,it^  'Miuiatioii      pan  ...M  sh ip*      cmi  hi' 

repj  iratoti  h.     >»ii»  r  rai  ts    oi  thu  srt>»inii\\  .       •!>   uiit.iM-  in  a  \erv 

oiithiisiastlo    >»s,     iMStd    on  Wi*.«    0Nislcii..f    oi     .i      r.umhcr  oi 

tiipvj  \i^iir.H  Q,'    t!j»Ki  <.n«iitiiiM    jifi'.r  Im>«'U    dcv«iniiio«t  Inroufti.  »a.v 

of  uojhhi:  Kil  l  rtftr^ii-i  M.-s,  prjMitc-  s.r-i.ir,  or.d  ^d»Jcali^^•.  \u 
(.iiUahoriiT  . .mii  ir .      -vif.-    r-reiUi>      jnd    *|  .*uiiiaUN  ;n 

<M»no:itli)n»  «:<i.Utu.  and  I'lc  dux elt-rmont  ol  lh»>  aduU  aud  the 
>ctintf  «.oi'K'?r. 

U  t«>  havft  NO  I  ill  rumUin  |i>r  five  ..Mrs.  This  should  oo«mi»«  in 
vvrijiinction  mHi    soil. I  niMiiu-j  to  oti.r»r        tr**.rHhii>  0Sf»vrt.>«  r...^t. 

|-n*vfti  ^H.\  ;  ihr  ArcM  i«Mii  .v^pi  ohm  »  rut)i..iS  ;h  J>*:hcc  l  ol 
Final),  o:  tr*  TorUand  ..stm^ntb  Pzt»^r.i.i  in  loi  CIatd.  Ciro^an: 
".hi>  BiAin    i'cT.«.r  PiM^^i'/iri    i:i  Rrchost^r.  s#fU  and  l\'\rtn<?rs  in 

hduvatlon  In  San  Di..i{^>.  SValtlo.  '»ashKiuton,  and  St,  UuIh". 
>Ls«ouri.        Solid    lundin.;    loi-  >.*ar.s  uould  allow  piojran 

dJiNCtoin  lo  «,.i'na  ih^a  clr:.;  i.orkinjs  at  d#!Uver.v  of  tnt  proHr^a 
ra',he:'  than  M>"«»dJntf  .i  third  to  a  hulf  of  thoir  tine  !*.:«kln^ 
lunds  and  prnvidlnj;  tniiitipii*  «r:ts  o|   reports  to    various  funu<;rs« 

Yho  ]f.^•^onK  that  kc  haxo  leurne.l  in  Ui.?  last  ti.o  to  throe  >ears 
In  tm»  Ht.iif  of  Indiana  ulth  the  Indiana  Partners  in  Education 
Pro;ir'ia  nre  li^sKonK  that  t.o  aio  nuu  applying  in  owr  oun  statr*  and 
norosK  tho  coinilr>  as*  uo  provide  thoa  ivith  consultation. 
l.on?io\'Uy  or  .1  part  not  s  pioxran  i  ould  allow  us  to  anther  ar.d 
analyze  Inioraatlon,  to  i.;arn  frosi  It.  and  to  supply  others  with 
tnc  cloaetitif  that  ulll  .uttko  then  sucr^csnftil . 
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Hi,     »liit  t >irt 1 1  t  <Kriiiv  »  Sill 
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1  IPltP's    liofitiiiion    of    pai'tiiership  m  cousidviMbl) 

d  iff  orient     than    the    noi'w.  Tlmt.     •iotinitioii  ih; 

Pari  iici'^hlp  t»  a  loiiK  terra  rt^lat  lonship  l>ciu«<vii 
biM«rioss,  ftilucatioii  and  i.'onninnit>  by  uhlch  rautuuily 
i»portuni  iieiMis  iljai  ri»lat**  to  «*d«t««atit.<iiai  «*\«*c I i <*ncc 
and  ••r.monlo  do<  cl^>|>«?t?nt  ftro  jvii^niit  iod  and  not  thr^^^ah 
«*uUaburai  ton*  l-artn»*rMhip8  from  uhon  i.e  rccciM?  data 
<»nh^.'rih<j  u%  IMEP's  Principles  and  ?>ic|j»  of 
PiU'inci  ship. 

»  i:.  OuHincss  3iU»r  c-iuUly  -ct  the  ajtmda  i.ith  cducnticn  in 
the  co-smunl  t.> ,  m  a  dei*l8l«?n-aai'"*r,  a  p^>iicy-««M •  »*r, 
ii3))lr>jf>ii>ncin)(.>ni  lor  anr  evnluatt*  proKraitm,  ht*  re'ucd  U|»cn 
t«>  apply  buKinfSH  n  i.hQ^.«,  piai  tirn^  and  stannards  ;rr 
insii  iir.'tion  iind  •a^najji'int-nt        fducaii.  n. 

«  J.  IPiKP'H  Pi  ni'ipk**?^  and  Ntops"  oan  prr\  id.«  ^ubftianil.«« 
;nsii  ionan  «?ut»*.:nt»H  ^Tos^rN  lur  con^ist^ni 
Hu<<i  r's^.        '^iu'K't'k    r  t.i,r»»  <*vaiual**d  ny  K«'»l#>rn 

'hrln^.an  ini\«*rNi  ^  "t.xi'arc  U'Tn  a»       » %^oij y 

for  St  «)»!  p.irf  n*<r^h*|  . 

^  {.  \n  ii-^oHi  hi»r««  r«»l:«'MMi  loo  r  .ly  «H^i3bin>;d  and  i*aHlii- 
'itrf^.si'i  I, H'un  M|r-  ^»  fir.oi  fsirporai ion,  tusin^ss  ird 
.^tift"^  ^  .11  > . 

«  ih«-  jn^raa^    -u-fcT  h^i^M  m  origan i.:atii.riai  •it.r^;cti'r»*  iiU** 

Ti'lt-i  's.  ,»n  >|  t*i  ai  i«.n  li  and  tci*bni«  a)  asM^lanc*'  iilir* 

^«       ^  I'tTiid  of  i'*laMon*tu{t  buLldins  is  *»<i«rnliai  »***i«.ro  a 
p-iri!i«»rHh^l>  '"an    df*a»    Mih    th*«    bard    is^uf^    of  4. 
in>«tru>'i  ion  arn*  1  nHt  ruct  jtjnal  ouic*  r«x  hi  curricula. 
*i  !>.«*  fartniTHhljj    iflaliinKhip  nu»i     bo  ^xrom  bflor..'  li 

-an  i(»;:idW«'  .«nd  i*a%ily  d»»ai  i.lth  -risi.. 
di«<ad\antaMon  and  ypi'oial  »«duorttion  studmis. 
IdniMt'n's*  du  not  i.an»  » he  t  o-ftr-unif.  tn  ^-f  f artn^»r^  hi \ 
drai  KtUi  »ho*i»  IS  ut-H  thai  ar«-  At  *«  than  py*^lti\f. 
|t'«  \t>r>  nu«  n  lilw  no  I  dk^cuHsin^  i/OilitKs 
r«»li^iin  uu>»  a  i,«m.  .«i.qnaini  s!Ah<M*.  r»jrrl«»uia, 
itist  I  nniiMial        «/jir.>!!i.;,  3ana^Kn>'ni  HtyU» 

adtainiMrn* or*..  i<tjsuir£N'  t.t  .iKnrs<>e*^  and  their 
rdni.it  ional  n'«^dK;  art-  ih*»  putitii^t    «nd  relijcivn 

^--Mi-s.  Parin«  r«^ht|>H  dun't  i.nK..  t*n  tboNc  ftnbnt uia n<* 
iMMM«»s,  ind  r^'r.tm  par«i.»hiiii  and  m>opio  in  tb'/lr 
pri».Oj>i  ifjii*,  nnj[>'  s  Uii'V  are; 

*  ^supported  by  databases 
9  n>*«*d»  wore  data 

♦  other  HourcnH 
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(A)  . .  .noti\atf?*i  to  do  so  by  ;nccntx\os,  <*.ii..  puolic 
and  liatioiKii  reoosnx t  ion ,  "ioriOt^^ty  i;ra:its,  ,"iojse 
tcrhiural  as.si sl.uice ,  nonitoiius  asui  constant  idar.< 
-th<»  •--.'iutar, n.»xML  svst***:!  ,T»ust  iHv'Sj»ur"<i  et  Lo\etai:«?«t 
into  «:oaiin^i  uxi»  ciixl(«,ai  i&suc^  that  tne>  see  ihat 
•bi^. h^  t 'U"n  NX  U  5  u t  t :u  n  it  r j s a  of  j  i- ^ 1 1  ; 
fa»lur<     or  di  y*<oiui  joxj . 

tit)  .  ,  ,  pi  o\  K^t'd  r«'H*aiun  a^s  i  »  e  to  xntorpre?  ri.c 
r-.'.cro-iMt  ♦  uiM  of  the  Hituic  ir*a  its  ir>j:oot  on  t  iuM  r 
«*c)fmu:ut>.       Tat  tn<»rs«  1  jj'i        -jot    jo  f^»»ti  i.i*.':ou"  poiiits 

i^su<s  vf  •.••2ui;ai  ion   ina  rornur  i  t:\ . 

(C»     ...vtie  influt'ncod  b>   tnc  fir.djnvs        r**s'oarci.  and 

T,  Pat  tr.'i'rbn  n  i'-*  n*'<  d  c<r^r'U:nt,.  pxn.'^  s«»ro ,  ;ix,in  not.i\at)vn 
tna  xnoojktivc  -jo  >  :u\i  d  ■  »'»nX"rai-eni'4»:d  ^nd  dis<^d\  anta<;<»,' 
cu<  iis  and  ,»du  I  is  i^* i  x  i  br»  i  ;.c  i  uo^^d  ; r.  t  he  pro.ii  a"  . 
rai-in'*r»«hxp'*  -^iivt  ^*!i"iu;-e  tnai  -h<?  di^  iio\.tui -»s;.?d  ar.d 
dis<-nt'ran«:nisod  ojuid  ^^^  rot  looK^^d  jpcn  a^s  in 
un«?onfortabi«»  r«»lat  x  ->nsii 

H.       ?arx,nex'si;i  p8  i^.rsi  to  d<"\oici*ed  ^  ii.it     nj.i^'Vx.ii.  j»*.tis 

AS  thi*  f'^-iir)  since  rh-»y  r.ot        'l^'S-  »■  ^■?io.>-ii'.  :cr 

prcbl'-'Si*- . 

J.  -l  is  PHs»Mii  lai  -.hat.  dfcisicn  -a.M»  -an  to-^  i-i-iw 
tiioir  d)  I !  t*r»»noc'%  ana  s.ork  ooniii  't-nt  »  \  toi  i  <  o-'^o'i 
i«Ml.  liu-  Pi'jnoxples  oi'  rir»n<.x^in>  ^tate  trat  a 
co'ti<:^':n  oxitical  issu-?  is  iio<<s*^ai..  x'ox*  substantixo 
outcon**,  >xtbcut  a  »^or»ijion  'ii.dei  ntandms  ',n*y 
o r  I » i  < ' a  i     X  s s n and     x  t s     i npa*. ». ,   t  ii t  ^ITV  IS  \07 

•v>Tt\  vT'-r    7ti    r toghth _  ^ ^i'        ^      X.SiIjF  _t IH  i  r» 

iusinoss*-'  roquxxM?  ^pecitxc  J';*m  ,  call  t*)!' 
loarnrM'  ..iitcones,  t-har;     the  i'Mxnex     wiii  b*-  ablr> 

to  k  iou  tnd  lo  do,  px  t^'-irs'*  obj*  x \«  ,  ainl  J«,;.^ 
♦jducaticit  as  th«^  piov  xdor  ol*  tni-ii  "  jsi  \aJuab4c 
rosoun^o- ,  iUti  ht^-^ian  <>n«: ,  'fot  jmijK*?  »  no  x  •»ta»  lon^ni  p 
tne>  t.iiu  a  ^appli.*x-    b,.     t  ht     i\j.v>    ::attn'»al     or  a 

px'^oc^s  '.ti'iout     uhirh  ineir  bxisxnosH     *w  r.ot,  ■j»vr\i\»'. 
T^u  nt^t»jpb<>«   brio  i  •*     lor  bt!sxi.«ss,     that   i;  ihe 
fiiH*  «.ould  Mot  ^<?t  ixon  *;r«?  or  i:   t  n**  t '^f  au^r  i*-^  <  <  uid 
not   v;<«t  oil ,   t  h«-v     uould     ijr-n'*d  x  it  r>oil\     \  i  tii  *  iux  r 
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suppliers  to  i.c-n.?  up  i.  na  .1  soltition  to  tne  prrblen, 
hooauso  the\  Kinji.  then  si:r.i\al  depends  on  it.  rnc> 
uniild  bo  i?;4rossi\el.\  aiid  i»  Li\el>  '.ithoui  hesitation 
'i»>\o<i  Lo  rosolxc  Ihof  |,'robl«»n.  Tin.  same  k*:id  of 
iM'havior  needs  lo  ci-ciii*  u\th  tho  hD.-saii  i«?scui».c. 
«♦  iO.  lat:  si.h<joi  fe.\?>ti'Si  nust  na\e  access  Lo  liioso  ».ith 
'\i;ertiso  to  proxtd^  inst.ruetional  sivi/ov  *,Mri'5«.uia 
.xssi.stan«:c  iu  educators.  In  socac  situations  ^^xpertise 
has  r^'Cii  bronjjht  ni  iroiu  nu\»risity  \c:icoJs  f 
uc -i 1 1  o n    .tn^i     i  rJ e t    iw t» n  1     <.  v n su  K a  1 :  t s ,  u n g^^i x:e  _kn<. k :» 

'  <irTC.I.  :s  iHR  S7\Tr  OF  l.\&i.\\A,   P  vStsL' L\^L»  I!. 

;M\-FOrU.\»rM    MK\i.     \KK\S,     IS     THH     \EfD  FOa 
Si'rHISTii;\rHD      Cr^JRFVT       iXrUl^.IATlOV  FPaCTXCH,-. 
•tHsH^Ai  J|»   \  ,i*  r.STHlC7I<*»\-      rto  na\e     tho  ro-scirci ,  out 
th«.-  r^ethc'ls    to  1  ut,     t.!ie  res«»ar«.-h  i'«to  practice  an.-  no;: 
known  or  supported  uidoly. 
*'     M.      Partnerships    are    irorc    snicesstul     ».hen    the  businr;ss 
ar«»    tne       t     r>^    i j^/vd e r s .       'o♦^  wiii     ce  able  ^o 
pi     »: »  b.\  i-capat  ci  ana-ysis,  t  n      bus  incss    people  ha\«? 
.1  o  itter     *  rar-h  reooi'a    of  be  ins  aole  to  operational  i^r. 
ice;^s  thun  Eiofe.t  »>ducnrors.         \t     this     point.     I  t.ouji't 
iu-ss  -/nat     I  IK  rajanc«>  of  .^tokox"  shouia  i:e  on  tn^  sid»i 
•>f    t'»isTiii»*ss »       if      Lhi»,\      hrt\r      the      <;\peri**roo  ».o 
•^p*.  rat  lonal  1  .'e    and     roquiV'i    p»irfoi  T-tncc.        '»ur  stay'f 
for  deror.s^^ral  10ns  of  mis  Nina  of 


TI.     Khen  Do  Partnerships  ICork  Best? 

*        I*      P.ir  tnerships  uork    best    *^ticn     they    viohere     to  iPltP's 
•*«;f  I'll  t  icn.     To  eiaboratc  on  ^,h'».^  defini  .icn: 
\.        'ielationship"  mt-ans    tnat  partners  are  wiilinz  to 
taltt  ahour,  *:hc  'se\,  politics  and  reii^non"  issues 
cf  instruction    »,o  :zet    the  problesi    resolved.  It 
aJ^o  rreans  si»veral  >ears  of  ccoziitnent . 
3.      "^Jutuai  nerds  are  bottoiii    line  issues    for  business 
•iiid    cdiication.         In    other    words,  business,  its 
prof. cs,     iuturc*     clients ,     and     enployecs .  For 
rdneation,     its     the     school''     scr\iceff.  future, 
clients  and    ecsployees.  'it>  also  indicates 

the>  have  jointly  identic  i  and  prioritized 
problcns  and  issues  affecting  the  coaannity» 
rtorkin;;  toj?<'ther  ircans  that  both  parties  bring 
resources  to  the  table  and  jointly  provide 
instruct  ion. 
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t.       \\h<^n  the  i'^<K*i*^<>  hJ\«?  bo«*n  uioiit  1 1       .  b<j\h  parlies 

princtpl*^  Mf  pai  I  iicrsh  ip  iniiiratos  that  huss  iit«*'»s* 
pri;aar>  T'-'Spohssioi  1 1 1>  i<i  io  th<i*ir  i«  .ii-ii«*rs.  .ind 
ciiiic.ttioti  IS  foponsibl**  Tor  their  lo.xi  fs. 
D.  Anolh«sr  iVatiir^  ot  fhi-^  <lofinilion  is  th<>  ^quid 
pro  qurt '  riiid«'-rsl.in<iiiw  on  all  io\«*ls  oi'  the 
pari norsh i p. 

Far*  iior-sbi ps  <.f>rK  htHt  u.if^n  jnliuon^<-i  K\  \  >*io«ip  Tn.i». 
iias  >;i«>lvil,  :.alion:ii  aii»i  sl.iteui'io  ^-»jr^pro 1 1 \ os  «^n: 
d««-'.>jcr.*p!iit''  tr»^inlsi;  ^'Ouuf-aio  fi>i<.*i-s  .»iid  'iian*-***. 
iustruet  loiiai        r.t«thoi!>i         It-arra  r      r'lar.ir^t  i  istics. 

eli»pri'nt  an»j  <>»^liaA.  lor s ;  sottiiiil  it>«.*an?»  at  pr.-^c  t  !>  v. 
p.  in  igoCTi-iii,  ami  leailt»r*hip  siyi»,'v,  ji.d  aoiIivi«s. 
pro?i  .•iB^atH"  lac.is  Inat  ^ark  v-ell  for  i^^rlat^  A.ritt'i  >r 
{"opiilat  loiz^v ;  an»}p  t-ncn  tin?  ^u^dini  a;.o;ii«;>  ita^  Mu. 
ability  to  notixato  tarous'i  incon*-i\-^s,  x.-;..  zr'intj:. 
fun«l*fi  r»-*'0<nn  ion,  I'.i.ai'iis.  .'*iid  pr'*^su^c..  i?;Hr 
ti'l«?H  to  D»;  .'h  f\:t'z^>\ii  ot'  ^uk.\i  a  ^r-.«ip.  i*  sets  n^cu 
'-•\p9Ctat  1  .jns ,  noi  ttoiH,  tramn.  «:«»a^!i- s  ard  «.Naliiat«s 
«n  sit»*. 

a.  T'Ti  triershipi>  t.oir,  .ncn  tae  T  i  nc  Jt  pi'-s  <»ia  Ste»3' 
ar-?  tol:o«.*a  '-•"i  upnl  uus  i\ .  '^h  ai»;  »  "ur  -►•'aCf 
and  r'ina^t^is  on.  ^it--  t*.>  '«-nito;  po"%sibi«-  prtjble^*-  and 
help  a*%s  ir*'  ^u«^C'**»s. 

b.  Sor:«*  olT  th ;  noro  ."sj-ei  t'int  ;»rincipl«;s  d-al  -.itn 
cra«^^ro«'t*-  is*iuj?"s;  th»?  suiviva  ivsi-es.  pi.-.iinin^ 
b«*tt>«?<;n     t^no     ■.idt\idtiii     •.-duritoi   ar.ii  iai^ii-ioss  p.jrsoj.s 

ar'"  » hi*  lirsl  m ol  iTpi..r:^'?ntat  ion .  The 
ind*\?d'iil  inst  I  ti  .'tt  iv  t  r  *  t,  .»r  Mvi  the  -iana2f*'rj.^nt/«.or;.«^r 
nust  t**  in\oi\»=d  in  i  he  tu^-in  at  tne  outset  of  the 
proj«;«;t  i»rior  to  decision  .TaKiiis  ind  training,  %o:xi  Ai\d 
ohj«cti\»''  settina,  plinntn^^',  mpicTiontaticn,  cconitorinsi 
and  **\aliiat  ion ,  or  th-;  proxran  .ill  not  bo  siiCCJssiui . 
r.'ii  .  ner  ships  »*oi  liest  un*tn  thr-  indi\i<iua]l  educa^o-  ni*; 
a  hi:(;h  levrl  of  'jdncatioii  m  mstructiorial 
nfithodologtes,  and  in  cmiicuia  rol.-\t<?d  to  the  needs  of 
the  learn-*i  .  partnerships    uorkm;;    l^ell  v,ith 

special  **ducatiMn  *ea*.heiR  and  "gifted  and  talented 
teachers.  Ax-^rarfe'     stinients,       betaus-i     >f  *h-;ir 

i«s»  rue*  tjtt  '  s  l.ivU  oi  sophisticated  training:  and 
n»«^  hodol oi  I es  as  it  relat*'H  to  their  «*hara»;teristii''3i 
and  needs,  a  nor**  *iift'icull  tir^c  her-o-aini?  j:i\oI\»,d 

uith  partnerships.  IP'h?  tri^s  to  overcone  this  b.\ 
providing  So«.«i  pailnervup  proj*^'.**  '-sarpies  and  site 
consul  tat  ion. 
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In  ordei  to  pro\  ide»  Lhcso  e\pcrit;iices  partnership*?  Dust 
have  subst:\iiti\c  l*;:\riier  outeone,  particularlv  a-i  it 
relates  to  caployabi  1 1 1.\  skills.  uur  lesearci:  and 
ovpi^rifMicc  have  found  the  I'oUowinj?  is  iieressarv. 

a.  Th;w,  p.-^rtnersh i inc!u«le  al  I  aspects  '  of  the 
conmmity  m  i  loii^^-teiin  rel.itionsiiip  which  uiU  den  I 
uith  mutual  critical  issues  throu^nh  :ro:il  settin-i, 
planning,  risk  lalvini;,  Joint  implementation,  auziit.or2njj 
rind  cxnlualion.  Educition,  along  i,ilh  business  and  uie 
.o-naunity  should  st-r.  tli.;  i-^'frnda.  Pari  ri'jrships  are  a 
t-oUiboratixe  effort  and  U»e  agenda  should  not  set 
by  repres  intatives  of  just  one  «roup. 

b.  Each  partnt>r«hip  nu»t  be  free  to  develop  its  o^:i 
projects  ba»eti  upon  ob.ji?ctives  ^har,  rel.».te  to  the 
corrmunity  partnership  jjoals. 

t'.  The  learner,  uhcther  it  be  aduit  or  i>ttjdent.  nust 
be  actively  involved  in  the  planning:  process,  tiie 
design,  iaplenentation  iind  the  exaln.ition,  .ather  than 
simply  be  the  beneficiaries— we  haNC  found  that  tne 
e-aployab:  Utv  skills  needed  now  and  in  che  ru»  jie. 
th<^se  of  leadership,  analysis,  pnolem  soivjnji, 
dr'c  1  s ion  Tak In;: ,  tak i use  f esponH i o 1 1 1 1 y ,  are  i earned 
through  the  practice  T  have-  just  described. 
t\.  r.trtnirsliips  ^pust  lia\e  accountability  for  iearn-^r 
f  iircone.  and  itust  be  made  accountable  for  outcome 
rhiou^M  esrellent  n!anaj{f*nent ,  structure,  organization 
«iid  conniunicat  ion  evaluation  systems. 

e.  '  Partnerships  are  -in  expanded  method  of  learning 
and  provide  for  differences  in  iearninR  stvles. 
psycholesical  and  physiological  development,  as  well 
ar,  serial  and  econosiic  circumstances  and  motivators. 

f.  Business  and  education  know  that  they  can  educate 
and  train,  regardless  of  ability  levels,  ethnic, 
cultural  and  socio-economic  backgrounds.  Our  greatest 
disservice  to  the  learner  is  to  _c_a3t  him/her  in  the 
il3M_2.f_the_iiOR£jeani^^^ 

PX_bls/i»j2L..abnities..,  Busines'*  can  proMde  applicaticTn 
of  educational  theory.  It  can  provide  a  broader  vision 
of  life  and  the  use  of  knowledge,  not  only  in  the  work 
place  but  !n  one's  personal  life.  Business  and 
cotiKiunity  interests  can  pro\  ide  positive  adult  role 
raodels • 

Ue  are  adding  a  new  "Principle  of  Partnership",  which 
'.nil  be  that  planning  for  projects  nust  relate  to  t\  s 
objective  as  well  as  the  characteristics  of  the 
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lv.'»rnei—-> until    or    adult.         v»    h3\<^     iciii'd     »a.jt  lh»» 
|iro\ailin<  i  endoiicy        \o  ••'or  o  up    uith  .»  j/iojiian 
and  no.     lo  coiisidor  chi>  l«."tnH''r*s  oi.ii     It-rist  i«-s »  isui 
cl«'ar-<;«  t  Icirninj:    <>bji'cti\ts  lor    »\nou  l<-iij;<»  an*i  ^kill 
•ii'M^lop-ni -it .        Till'    iM'sult     IS     tliai     <  h^^     l»»ar:u'r  !«> 

l*r»Ml»if»-»t  I J   I'ail     boc.mso  <  •»o:i*L  rai^t     the  ucods  ct* 

*  Iir  i  earner . 

III.     What. .Partnerships  Can  Do:, 

Ifl-     *  1 1 1 J 

i  ».     I'lovido  in<*trm.tion.\i  ."3';tnc«iulcs>   T.hat     ^IIot.s  Um  .*  » 

(ll  .irply    <  hoory  to  aotuil  praoticr 
i'Z)  f'Sperienco  that  AVPi  icaii>»*ii 
il)  o,iH'>tion    and  vorl^  sitn  pr.'x^'tiMoner 
(4)  -^e**  the  jnpact  ol   that  application  on     the  pi'cru«:t, 

tUtf  st*i"»  I  he  uori<i  anti  the  ';o^tuiiity 

t5#  SCO  the  quality  or  ir*rK  ol  quaJti.\  ol  application 
as  It  ute»'ts  xhcTi  —  111  .ftzifv  uoid-N,  {Jtoo^i  .,ob/iC.u 
n^Hiuls,  l»»d  joh/b.<id  rrsult^i. 

"e  !;i  o»>  '  iuit  i<''iriu»a  'joeurs  tos^  loi*  aro  one  'vnon 
app)  I'.ai  ion  of  Kno».ledj?»>  as  .1  Icarniiw  strax,e'i>  c»  ritrj? 
in  »  \fCil  isO- Id  settiiij;.  This  is  aot  eusy  to  'Ao  vitnin 
the      ela^srocra.  ihil'.'  ai^iO  that  the 

char.i«:>.'=-r  1st  v*.^  of  learnUiX  for  .ertain  groups  ft 
.soun-i^ Alei  H  ir.d  adult  *ho^e  ^ho  are  \ei-.\  ac^i\'ri 
>%inef>thet  te,  con  tiio.  i.avo  ^nori  attent  ion  spans,  ha\  i 
;i*»t  had  ^^ootl  eNpcrirncf-  m  Icarniag  throush  readme, 
but  tnroii^h  obj^-er-v-xtion  and  hands-on  activitnis), 
iiida^'aie  better  resalts  uith  tins  api-i  ication  method. 

»  B.  flange  an  adult^^  nesati\e,  possi  ol  v  pre-concei\ed 
notion  aoont  a  stndt?nt.  Tne  adtilt  oftr-n  disco\ers 
during  thi»  encountei  ,  that  the  ciiild's  true  ability  and 
potential  uill  be$:in  to  emerge.  Also,  otner  positi\e 
per«.onality  traits  bejffin  to  s'jrface. 

i  C.  \  broader  Ms  ion  of  life  \.hich  occurs  1  the 
centralized  partnership  entit,\  requires  that  the 
coanunity  not  be  parochial  m  its  object i\e  and  in  » ts 
in\olveKient  with  business  and  comTsunity  partners.  Kc 
^.ork  very  closely  Kith  Ine  cc-rauniiy  to  help  then 
urderstana  that  i.e  ha\e  to  df-\elop  a  lifc-lonS  learner 
t  hu  uul  ha\e  an  understanding  of  globalization,  be 
able  t<  r^arket  tneir  potential  internationally  and 
participate  and  contribute  to  .\  higher  quality  of  life. 
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*  D.       ProvuJe    i.liolosowo    nduJt     role  models  ».ho  sve  positiM* 

thin«4s  in    >oun?    people    and    cnn  Ihtu  positi\t» 

oxixTionccs.  Asain,  it  requires  .1  p»"«>;{r»im  to  bo 
struetnri:d  and  Hosi)<nea  that  ^.ill  'iwQ  •:ari:lul 
scroeninij  .md  picparation  to  the  busiiioss/eommuni  I  .\ 
partner.  The    needs      of    tne      iea^iier    ami  their 

<;har.ieter  isl  ICS  must  be  taken  into  eons  tderat  ion . 
IPIEP  requires  Hiis  to  happen. 

*  I'.      Finpoi.ers     the     Innrner    vith    M'lt-i    of      sKiJis    and  .1 

Knowlcdjio  01*  hou  to  .leress  |}iisiiti»s  .ird  «.<'xrn.ut\ 
resources. 

Eiyi^Lil*^-.  ^'tiup;*  tor: 

*  ?.       ."iexelop  an  underst.\ndin<  th.it     jtoainintt     is     ii(*  icjiu. 

Ihe  li-arne.r  sees  this  ','x*'mpiit'iod  by  nou  u.  .sire^is  .-jm 
eonnunicios  are  eGn:stantl.\  loarnin;;,  <  ii.tn;: m^; ,  nakias 
ni;><ul>es  :ind  j^rowinjj. 

*  (i.      Helps      the        s'udent      bex^"      to      re*osni^c  meir 

responsibility  as  a  iearner,   the   iripact     » hry  have  upvn 
thnir  eomMunity,    ana  i.hat     thc>  arc,    e;pcete<i  10  do  m 
tbf?ir  lifeline  by  pnrti<:iratinj?  in  that   I'lj^ht  nov. 
»  !.<%-irninj$    ho».     to    le:iin     is    .1     sKill     ot     tie  future. 

i.enrnm;;  nou  to  teaen  is  tho  neucr  skill  ui  tne  fntiiie. 
>ian.\  of  thosf  t'mployed  uiii  be  in  deLMsion-inakiiig  an<i 
.>iial>siR  positions  i-iien;  they  need  lo  be  de\eiop)n«, 
infoxmin:^,  and  training\tlu  ir  coilen;iue».  John  .Seulj\, 
CKO  of  IB>J,  says  the  rsost  iraportant  skill  for  the 
nana;*er  of  the  future  is  tbi*  skill  of  teaehinjz. 

*  The    good    lei.s     is     th-it     oeina     held     n<  conn t.tbte  for 

9J^^} "-'S. t o r  h p  s ,  _beeo m e__a  t tract 1  y ej^ _c u npjij.l JLni; j _d  e_s  1  r a b  i  e j 
and  _e\e  i  t  1      a  1  be  1 1  ^^ha"]Ten51/n437»^<"^~ome  t  i ncs_ 

*  H.       They  learn    hoi;  to:     (ij  recruit  a  business,   (2)  aecess 

comnunity  resourees,  (3)  artieuiate  and  assess 
objeetives,  and  needs,  and  then  relate  iheni  to  issue» 
that  business  and  eoranunity  leaders  will  understand, 
(4)  present  themselves  well,  and  (5)  to  make  decisions. 
As  a  result,  ntudents  gaiji  more  visibility  within  the 
uoinraunity      as      having;    potential,    poi.er,  resourees, 

e a p.^ b i  I  i  1 1  e s  I     and    the  ability     to    !i o  1  d    r esron s  i  b i  e 

posi  t  ions 
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PioN  i»io  iifn.ttion  un  lo.trniitjii  oatotjra»'s  tiuou^h  usmj; 
Il'IKP's  •  ihods  uhn:h  ro»|«irfS  monttorin^  ai:d 
ONaluAtion  ol'  students'  outcomes,  both  foiaiatiNC  ana 
siimrcat.  i\  f» .  antl  ffe<Un>;  that  baci\  the  partners.  In 

s«>  doing  it  axvcs  th<?  bijsiuc-ss,  odut  ation  ami  roM-nunxt> 
partners  the  spoc.iiir  studei  t  losponsos  .u  ».h.it  thex'io 
]cariiin<>  ».hat  lhe.\'ro  not,  hou  t  he.\  a»^o  doini»i  it,  anti 
x.n.il  th<\\  ai  o  sei.t  ih>!  I  rom  r  t .  I  ho  students'  c.*ndui 
K\iu\  iiuu)f*iif  hooks  the  pailiiers  into  «iujLn:4  mure  and 
»o  appr»  r  i.^t  ur.<i     i '"speft  lu);     iht;     ><u«T»*nt.  ii'*M' 

,i«»dols  1  !ie  o^'O  ol  students  tu  n'.'^r*  Jtc  snip  b;*  usmj; 
students  in   )ur  Tomil   traiamg  s»  --.ions. 

l>ijs  I ni»s<^  X'l^-M**'** 

\    lM»tier     undorst  inti uijS    oi      the    «.y.ipie\       is^ui.s  •>} 
<r*(hii?at ton     .'.nd     instru*  t>on.       Jusm.»Hs  in  tx.'^iinniafi 
I  oeo>uni       t  h»*     ne»  d     t«f     be     i  n\  o  *  v  «  d     t  n     *  he  pro<  e*^s » 
r..MiJ>  b..t  auso     ot*  then      isu  iea->«*d   ifr'od     »  »'  train,  -And 
r*  -  tra  ja  i  !;^^pi^»^  i^i  v  . 

i)UH»i.«-ss  ^liu*-,  biMtfc  Sitiii'^  '  i»  hos  to  in^tiuct  i  inch 
:h  b<eo'n.iK     *  i'a<*tor  in    no^  to  "lana^i*'.     The  r'os*, 

'  .in.nr,  lms)iits'>  «ranaj;*-nout  utitin^i-,  inan;aL<'  that  this 
1^   i    tajoi    t'-jit'    >f  ,\in:t*4erH  nt     n  «  he  OuJur*. 
li   pr»j\  idi.'s  uvisin*>sx  «»ilh  a  xay  to  de\*-lop  nan.^^vCrs. 
it     pxi'paiis    r.heii     enpi  o.\  ii;s     md    ccnsioers     i  or  the 
futii>  e.  Kno''''i<i  dgeabie      cijinsuivt.'r*      .»ri  o-'.tre.r*'!/ 

•  >iitc^r*  an  I    i  i  t  t'e  t»H  ivio  lo>jif*a  I    \n'i  i  n  tot  Ma«,  ion  i^cs . 

p;      »des     busMiovs  M  t  »i     a  «ens«*  of  satisfaction  and 
V i  j*-.^<,^*..  ->i.\os  ♦'ho'n    "i  sense    of  \axue  ol 

Mia  I  I'-  i<-  •■  .  knoi.  and  do.  Ke'vo  hid  business 
('Nv-cii  i\(>s  eli  us  thit  pel  fornanoo  has  ic-ne  -ip  atter 
jroduction  lint*  i-oikera  par  1 1  c :  pat'>d  in  partr.erships  . 
Ft  pi  O'.  ides  -jat  X si  Miction  fur  t  aose  persons  cho  are  at 
tnat  point  \n  fhejr  life  uhen  tnoy  uouid  li^e  to  leaNe 
a  lejJac.N  and  share  their  years  «  f  e\po-rience.  This  is 
parti' oiarly  true  jf  top  ie\cl  aanajjemont  i.ho  are  no 
lontier  m  a  position  to  directly  influence  and  relate 
to  e!nplo>ees- 

$tereot^vpcs  ,.*^out   learners    are    dissoi\cd,     and  boards 
an«i  t'duratois     be<^c:"e  '".^oro     r»^spons>i\c  to     the  n<>r<2.s 
1»»  m  r<  r«  . 
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*  I.      Pro\ia.»s    n».-i^'     instiu«nn>n.\l     t«>chtu<iu«s      ,iiut    a  saiV 

i-^^oii'atory  in  ».!ncn  to  try  ih<*.T». 

*  2.       \«'«.'  reso;irco«  for  inslruciior. 

*  i.       \    •'yU<Mi?uo    1  ho    hriu^s  arothor  porsi>octi\t  uvi 

and  i.ho  is  ^.vnpathot  lo  unl  .-vuppoi  l  i  v «» . 

*  4.      riittin;^  <'<J^«;  kii.>xo<Hijj<      in     i\u-xv    pu  t  u  ular     t  lolu  of 

instruoDrin    .iiid    ho».     it     is  b.Mnji   ippi  i<mi  m  tar.or 

*  5.       \  h^iihtthc.l  v,,.„s.»     M"     thi*     Jupcrt.'iaic       i   p^-.?-*.  ,n 

akiMs. 

i  n  «.;ni'ii  t  o  ns«*  «  h«  . 

*  " .       HeijfhJ t:Np<><;t  at  ion-       ot       p«?rtorj:^.i!ic«»       f  r<>t.»  ihr 

aHni»i<,Li  at  ion  as  «.e»ii  as  from  tne  stud«;nt. 

*  B.       WHEN'     IPIEP    PROCESSES    ARE    USED,     A    HIGH    MEASURE  OF 

ACCOUNTABILITY  FOR  OUTCOME  IS  REQUIRED  AND  MAINTAINED. 
THE  MKThODS  FOR  GETTING  ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  OUTCOME  ARE 
TAl'GHT  THROUGH  tORMA!>  TRAINING  AND  IS  MODKI.ED.  KE  HAVE 
REQUIRED,  MAINTAINED  AND  TAUGHT  PERFORMANCE  TO 
EXPECTATIONS  IN  ALL  OF  OUR  PaRTN'KRSHIPS  AND  HAVE  COME 
TO  REALIZE  TilAT  THIS  MAY  BK  THE  FIRST  TIME  THAT  SOME 
EDUCATORS  HAVE  BEEN  REQUIRED  TO  MEET  HIGH  EXPECT \TIONS 
OF  PERFOPMAKCR  AND  ACCOINTABILITY .  THIS  ALSO  HAS  BROAD 
POLICY  jMPLICaTIONS. 

*  y.       H.-lpmr,     sf.hool     sja^ms     reUi-i-i     tjK\\     i.  *><   .  ri>:r<jn>  r  % 

rr-..,.n  C'^^    3n<l  -^^arh.  t .     ui     adtjH        ^.i  -aticn.  ^'i- 

tiiinin<  and  rc- w  a  m  ina  -  ruitii»>r,  i  1 )  i  r  |.  <i«d 
o«l»npniont   ':an  he  snartd,  ^soid  -^v  haii.»r«<l. 

*  10.     1 '''litfrsiiii   oppoi  tuniti  iv  Coi  f'ducalfus  pla..inj;  V'»l  s  m 

coTjr,uiiiL>        de<'!sji>n  nilicrs. 

*  rri^i^*<^  s>st.c'i  pro\  xiios  a  pi  oecvs  tn\t  t«e 
H' .;c<-^sftil  foi*  odutation.il  outco'ii^s  and  .-cvn,"  ic 
d<»\eiopn-nt.  This*  -iftro  procos^  can  bo  aipii.jd  to  othor 
problo-^s  An     tho  cortmno  t.N  ,     i>e'\c  alre:id,\  s«'on  tnis 

a  national  lov<>l .  Tho  Bui.mu  of  Dis*?ast  t.ont  rol  n/»K 
ro(pjf»sted  oui  h«*lp  *n  usin<;  tho  ^>ai*norship  »;oii<'<?p.  in 
puilii.^i  to^.?i  |j,-r  ii»j.r<iti  -•n\jo<-  oiRani /a 1 1 ons  and 
npt'ci  U  xntciost  cioups  th.it  ii»?r.*f  oioi  o  na^^  not  dt.»»*t, 
i.ilh  t«acii  otiKT.     Shand  inior«»st   in  <rajor     issues  iii^<' 

XIDS,   tf'<*n    prf'xn^ni\\,    irid  '^ubstnncf  alus  avi>  ^visQ'i 

a  Ht  roHM  irtter<'st.  in  partnorthip  as  a  ua.\  Ko  mak*-  sorn* 
b«'aduay  on  these  probl<»m'=t. 
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Di»\  o  lopwcnt  ol*  iniman  i  sourcos  that  the  ornnuiu  t  >  \  s 
Koini;  to  nooti  for  its  futtire. 

BcfSMiiiiiiii  of  (iisoourHH  on  t.luit  tho  oomniunit>'s  future 
is  and  ^hoi"^  i  ts  sui'\  iv:t  L  L  io  as  i:el  L  as  the 
de\  olopmi.Mit  of  leadership  to  deal  with  it. 
ActuorKinj;  ^ith  other  comrainilties  in  the  state  and 
nation  uiio  .iro  usin^;  partnerships,  th(>roby  inca*oaMn< 
their  inforraation  on  economic  and  futuristit:  lssu<■^i. 
GIVES  THE  COMMUNITY  A  CHANCE  TO  EXPERIENCE  CHANGE  AND 
HOW  TO  CAUSE  CHANGE  IN  A  PROTECTIVE  AND  SUPPORT I Vfi 
ENVIRONMENT  WITH  THE  HELP  OF  IPIEP.  THROUGH  THIS  HELP 
PARTNERSHIPS  ARE  ABLE  TO  RECOGNIZE  THAT  THE  SOUNDS  AND 
EMOTIONS  THAT  CHANGE  PRODUCES  ARE  NOT  NEGATIVE  BIT  ARE 
NORMAL  CHARACTERISTICS  (REF.  "THE  CONCERNS  DASKD 
ADOPTION  MODEL  FOR  CHANGE"  SHIRLEY  HORDF.  AND  JEAN  UALL» 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS). 

Provides     manajjemc-nt  ill     in      putt  in}$     in«;as  into 

praot iee ,  \l  though      tho      n<»u'      '.avo      of  school 

administrators  <;«:nsiiior  thensolves  r  igat-hi  aiaod . 
cuns(*ions  of  rooont  reseiirch  and  praotiro  and  on  ^iio 
\an};iK\rd  of  changes  in  ednoatxon»  tnanv  ha\0  nol  had 
Irainiaj;  or  '»\peri trace  m  bleiidin>;  tiioso  r,taiitic*s  i^ilh 
Rvod  'nana;;er»(>ni  practices.  The^  lach  operati«'nai 
sKiIJh  Io  put  I  h«M  r  *doas  ini.o  practice.  The.v  do  not 
ha\c  skill  in  requirinji  pf:rl"ormance  in  a  specific  and 
f  i  rm  "nanncr . 

rrovid«»s  a  c'JohC  and  fulJ  lool«  at  partner'jhip 
df.\  elopmont  for  anal^sls«  decision,  and  act  i  on  ^hat  17^,11 
benefit  the  comir.nnitv.  Its  become  apparent  Iha**  no 
wattrr  hnv;  noo*\  Uet  at  de\elopMn{  instrunentat  :on 
and  syntenis  '.».«  coIIqcI  data,  unless  \:e  go  on  site- 
interviM.  and  obsor\e,  i:e  i;ill  no*.  ro.\Jjy  di«cov*?r  ».hat 
is  }{oinK  on  and  hoi.  it  Impacts  the  learner  and  me 
partners.  The  second  best  u.iy  is  to  brinK  site  people 
into  a  iM-ntral  lov.itionk  Our  best  guess  at  this  time 
is  that  the  dei.elepn»»nt  of  the  ilatabase  and  our  i.'hole 
system  of  col  I«*et  inj:  information  and  analyzing  and 
assess  in>;  it,  13  ;;oinjc  to  jcive  us  an  excel  lent 
reference  on  where  ue  no  for  information.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  «.*hy  m:  may  spend  so  mucli  ti»ne  in  the 
micro  situation.  Not  until  we  uet  the  feeling  and  look 
at  the  personal  ramifications  of  the  process  ai.d  tro 
outeojic  as  it  n.'lntcs  tt)  ttie  learner,  partnership  and 
the  eoramiinity,  can  ue  assuie  oiJrsel\rs  that  the  non- 
personal   set  of  information  is  telling  us  i.hat;    wi*  need 
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to  Knot*.       In     Un»  li'U^    •         our        ict^  «.«  'ilcj  ixj 
not   vjooa    r«iiough     to  tins  ati  jr«pci  son.U  t /<'ii 

abas*,'  i.iMnHil     iiuIm  U  itij{  « n.»    ii.  c-t!  t«»r   -ontart  .»ith 

.»  lot     ol"  »ini;     li\\in4  to  ntiKi*  sure  Hi««  rirhaoss  oi   t  he 

l^r.^Zi.!"!  in  tlu'  s<»nv,  Hs  a«.'si;in,  itipui  Ami  outoM.si» 
.>!  «•     inr  I  »nJ»'<i     in    on>'    ilaf.U>u^<' .  1 1  f >       hos  •« 

or  .nt't)rnnU<  n.  .440  u.*«  il  imi     Ui.'^^n.  i-a  o\«-r 


IV.  KHAT  WK  HAVK  YKT  TO  l-K  VRS  THRuluH  \DDJ7I0\AL  1  MPI.KMF.NT  \T ION 
OFLT»F._  PROGRAM  ^  

(2)       hat    Inrs.  r  1 •!  s  naj   sui:a<<    I'ro  >  anal.sxs. 

<  <)     Uhi't)M  I   |Mi  »  Hi  I  Hiu  j)x  U.  i<  ni  ai.Mi  r»M»,*K> 

out  i'.^nt? , 

(  >  J         n     pajt>PM-*ufs     tt|HM*oi(     K}'t     itii'M  jitJ'M    5  will* 

n<'i>  ai tMoiil,    J. ft    i  iijc  I       Mr,"   \i    Ujo  if,M  t  h«  > 

uKi-n  th<.  n  P  I   r"  '*'  *'         t*M<-<'tl:  J,  hip     ihi  u' 

^»>n    ii>'^\i>l.M.     U.J   .01  viii^.    uL*  I  ^  -ia.'-  -  »  Ml  M»o«»'t   »«    1  i 

'Uhs.iitnt  j\i«n*       ,      O..  u    M,iJ<  »\'>r^. 
toj      (al       ^  .)     p:u  IS  >  -nips     n.  i  ,1     *  0     hi),,  'i.^Mi?   ,)i    Kimu  ' 

i)UlH  ui^  ')  Hm-m'  Irajtun^  1.  .  t  Im*  t  i*h}|i*  li  a-^ss -vi  i» 
an*  »n:4  th«>  >i'vU  tv   t.oil   tv»th  i  in^fi 

•  *         pii  w«i»"  i.^tiMi   ai    »ssi      4a  o  .i(i<i  inr<liii.» 
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h'A\f  foiiiul  llnouiih  our  *.orl\  «»ilh  |»ai  lit  uiarl.v  luial 
eoinmuin  lit^H  ulio    Ikim;  coinc    hai  h  .in«i  us  that 

rnUiiro  iM  ihi*  nirai  »-onm»iiit%  il  t.iKrs  loni«M  r 
ll  owrtmiiily     Id  aiJapt     »»  ih.iinios  ami  to  ImOu»\o  Iriai 

i»<  Ions    iMiDugli.        Si'roinll,\  ,   in  sotn*  mral  .ir<'as 

lhi»Mj  iH  not  ac^iri»«si\<',  si  i'«>im  Ii'jmU'i  slu|>;  iIhh  lias  lo 

il'iicKly.     Tli«?.v  usi'il  lo    na\  ui^  i,hanKi»     in'l   .•oc  ir  i« 

.iH  ir  «i.*«?Urt  l>.     iu\«'n  tin-  imU  )t  oui  j^ii'^«*nt 

•  I'mution  «f  lia\  in>;  in  iIimI  mUi  npul  ••!ifin^:»*. 
HU't>l,\  r.uHiol  *.iit  iln>>  K»iis;  ^  i  ^H^'  loi-nmiiUKH 
iM'i'iainlN  'io  out  di'  .-\isf •»ntju,  kh  xttt  '•\an|>h»,  liu* 
t'pu'niuni  l>  r».*nasi'-ii'nf  iv.im  >.  1 1  i  iio  t  hiMUuh  .\  I  ram  in* 
pr«>res»»  u  1 1  |i  tis  ,  is  «lo  «Hh«»i  «'omr»wiu  M «'S ,  but  bo«Msisi» 
yi  tli'»  innj«»M'io,>*.d  ii.ittui:  of  Un  icadiTshlp  .iini  tin- 
IM*rs«»i)jM  I  ii'S  ',t'  til*'  |)i»rsi>ns  Mi\oi\id  in     th*»  tr.ihUMC. 

vju  iHil,  i.ImI  «.«:  11'**  ^rainin-!  i  hc-»  \n,  inii  thci*  toi<- .  «i«> 
i„/t    ip|>l>  as  rirfo)ouHi.\  as        rtqulio.  ouli  .^mo 

>t"  this        soTJo-  oi'   f»ss,  t.ut  (ortaliii.x  :io>  'o 

til.'    jUj;rr«      that     uas     »'S||.<m  t     .       U'c  iu  i*  J'lndlint  t.iai 
.'.^''imiinii  ii's  i"aJi/«'  Huh  as  » m^y  T,..>».aj<H 
«>»     liii'ii  'ir.\u^     >«?ar  aMl  l»n«l  that   »n  «  sv»»ti«  <•  vi.  i' 
to  ha\.»  JoJii  ihCTn  IS  ti'ui;.       i  h*  y     u'O  .uicl. 
sa>in-!i«     I't     «.iHh        i.onlii  lia\«'  iiviini'«l.  Mshc«l 
wMjUi  ha\»-     iclIoi.t^'J  thiouijn    i  i » h  ».h.it     \ou  .ia'.«  *a]«'. 
Taf.  na\«   auoOnM     '  haf»«'«>/  \«a.     i."  \f  i«  arn«'»l  o«'r 

Til  ^l.ll\(M  k  " 


ii^iri*    «MMi«U     aiist.i»r     tM*»si     qtmst  it     tai'^.  |.,>ii  t 

brrauHi:  uf*  .!onM  ha\o;   tl)  a  lavu^  oiiou'ili  database,  iVfl 
a  i«'ii<  i"ii.>u''h  hist«*r.v,   tU    i  irU.ai'  pi<*tur.-'         uhat  ' 
inal..sis    ulll     i-eli     us.     an«S  (U  i^ompni  l«on  data  I'lon 
pai'tni'i'ships  who  «ion*t  oporafo  Uio  ^aniO  ».a>   IPIEI'  »i«»*:s. 


VHAT  HAS  HELPED  THK  Pi^OJFCT^ 

ll)  Tlic  strong  coalition  and  i.aoi  diaat  i  on  oi  •Mt^rct^. 
on  th«  Htati,^  lo\el  of  aii«*noi<;s  and  or«an  i /at  ions 
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havi«  alloia  d  «is  a  *-'J('ai*  «ind>M  standi nu  of  '-hat  our 
lar«i;ts  need  to  hoy  and  ho>.  can  *?i»r\i;  many  ol 
th<»ir  jnMit  nt'oils. 
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STEPS  TO  A  SUCCESSFUL  pAinVERSKXP 


1.  Ori«nt«tion  for  key  dccUion-mKtrs  in  business  «nd  '>duc«tion  to  the 
partnership  philosophy  and  eethods. 

2.  Asstss»ent  of  the  coeajnity'a  future  and  its  resources  «nd  liaitation*. 
Analysis  of  these  issues  as  they  relate  to  the  need  for  business/ 
education  partnerships. 

Orientation  to  the  partnership  prograa  for  interested  schools  «nd 
businesses  includln?  those  persons  vfio  vill  iBple&«nt  the  activities. 

4.  Decision  to  have  a  partnership  progran  by  the  Superintendent  and  so»e  of 
the  bosinesses  in  the  cocstunity. 

5.  Sponsorship  of  the  partnership  pro^raa 

a)  roraatlon  of  a  Cowaunity  Partnership  Advisory  Council  and  decisions 
On  overall  9oals,  objectives  «nd  policies. 

b)  Selection  of  a  aanager  for  the  Partnership  Pr09ran. 

6.  Preparation  of  profiles  of  businesses  and  schools  interested  in  havina  a 
ixartnership.  ' 

7.  KatchiD9  of  businesses  and  schools  vlth  the  assistance  of  the  Coasunity 
Partnership  Advisory  Council. 

Pact  shariD9  between  a  business  and  a  school  \iio  are  considering  a 
partnership. 

9.    Cosaitoent  to  a  Partnership  by  the  business  and  the  school. 

10.  Selection  of  volunteer  leaders  and  the  partnership  Policy  Cosaittee  by 
the  partners. 

11.  Relit ionship-bulWiD9  between  partners  through  tours  and  visits  of  each 
other's  facilities  to  assess  needs/  resource 2  and  liaitatlone. 

12.  Orientation  ot  volunteer  leaders/  business  and  education  volunteers  ^^o 
vish  to  Participate  in  the  partnership. 

13.  BrainstorBiD9  and  initial  planning  of  activities  by  the  Partnership 
Policy  Cotoittee  and  volunteers  vho  vish  to  be  involved  in  the  activities. 
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PRJW:iPL£S  FOR  A  SUCCESSFUL  PARTNERSHIP 


All  prograns  are  founded  on  principles,  but  it  is  the  belief  in  an 
Adherence  to  those  principles  by  the  partners  that  make  the  prograa 
vork.    In  the  Indiana  Partners  In  Education  Progran,  both  partners  nust 
Agree  totally  on  the  prograa  and  principles  before  developing  a  plan  of 
action- 


The  following  points  nost  be  re^le^^d  carefully: 

1.  All  goal-setting,  planning  and  policy  decisions  for  a  cocAunity 
partners  progran  is  done  by  a  business/education  group.  A 
partnership  is  a  "grass-roots^  phenomenon,  not  a  psogran  iDposcd 
on  a  cocAunity. 

2.  A  partnership  is  a  ;:ethod  of  addressing  a  mutually  recognized 
critical  issue,  a  broadly  accepted  cospcUing  issue  in  the 
cOTAunity. 

3.  A  cocTjnity  partnership  director  ^ho  acts  as  a  aanager, 
facilitator,  trainer  and  coach  is  vital. 

<»    Xnvolvcir.cnt  is  voluntary  by  the  organizations  and  the  people. 

5»    Co:V3itr:ent  to  the  progran  sust  cone  froa  the  top  leadership  of  the 
business  and  education  co.'i^unity. 

6.  The  business  and  education  lejideis  xust  agree  to  tsakc  resources 
available  and  rerove  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  ptograa. 

7.  Each  partner  oust  recognize  that  business  is  pri^rily  responsible 
for  the  developn:ent  of  its  e.tployees  and  education  for  Its 
students. 

8.  Each  partner  nust  be  vieii-cd  as  an  integral  part  of  each  other's 
institution,  therefore  planning  for  the  partnership  nust  be  done 
jointly. 

9.  Business  and  education  partners  cust  be  willing  to  develop  a 
relationship  and  an  understanding  of  each  other's  institutions  and 
cultures. 

10.  Each  partnership  nust  be  fcee  to  develop  its  ow-n  projects. 

11.  All  pactnecships  jind  their  projects  nust  be  based  on  understanding 
Rutual  needs,  resources  and  limitations. 


13 
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12.    All  projects  sust  be  pl*nr.e<J  to  objectives,  deliver  the 

ccrriculua,  s«p?ort  skill  develcpzent,  have  an  experiential 
coepcncnt  and  undergo  evaluation. 

'^M^*^^  ^"^^^^'^'^  ^"  ^'••^  P'^«»  °«  Planning, 
designing,  frplerenting  and  evaluating  the  partnership  process, 
rather  than  sicply  the  beneficiaries  of  the  end  result. 

14.  Initial  projects  =ust  be  limited,  short-tctn  and  assured  of 
success.    iT^ey  should  be  considered  a  learning  experience  on  hov 
the  tvo  partners  can  successfully  work  together. 

15.  Partnerships  use  tir.e  and  expertise  of  volunteers,  not  ooney. 

16.  A  partners'iip  -ust  have  a  sinirwa  cc=»it=cnt  of  one  school  year. 

17.  Partnerships  .-«st  have  structure,  organization,  ccr^.^ication, 
evaluation  and  a  volunteer  recognition  tystes. 

18.  Partners  rust  realize  that  a  fully  saturc  relationship  takes 
usually  three  to  fccr  years. 

19.  The  partnctihip  program  oust  recognize  and  serve  as  an  u=brella  or 
broxer  for  existing  collaborative  prograss. 


 ;\f 'OjOCl  ol  the  lnd,anagconQm  c  Dovofopfrcn!  Council.  Ire 

ceo :  /,::.io*..  .  c    -  ?t.?.  fn-'^^^.-^. 
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Senator  Simon.  The  hearing'  stands  adjourned, 
[{^hereupon,  at  3:37  p.m.,  the  Subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  UNDER  TITLE  II  OF  THE 
JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  8,  1988 

U.S.  Senate, 

bUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY, 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES, 

Washington,  DC. 
pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:05  p.m.,  in  room 
430,  Dirksen  benate  Office  Building,  Senator  Paul  Simon  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 
Present:  Senators  Simon  and  Quayle. 

Senator  Simon.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  We  are 
very  pleased— I  will  give  an  opening  statement  for  the  record. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  t^ENATOR  SIMON 
Senator  Simon.  Good  afternoon.  The  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Productivity  is  holding  a  hearing  today  on  the  question 
ot  youth  employment  and  who  is  served  in  title  11  of  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  [JTPA],  . 

To  begin  today's  hearing  I  would  like  to  thank  each  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  their  attendance  to  testify  before  this  subcommittee.  In 
particular,  I  would  like  to  express  my  pleasure  and  my  thanks  to 
X  J  Secretary  of  Labor,  Ann  McLaughlin  for  her  appearance  here 
today.  This  is  the  Secretary's  first  appearance  before  this  subcom- 
mittee and  we  look  forward  to  her  testimony  on  the  administra- 
tion s  proposal  to  amend  the  Summer  Youth  Employment  Program 
that  would  allow  for  optional,  year-round  programs  for  economical- 
ly disadvantaged  youth. 

Along  with  the  Secretary,  there  are  a  number  of  my  fellow  lUi- 
nryisan  s  here  today  to  testify  on  their  experiences  with  Chicago 
programs.  These  witnesses  are:  Art  Vazquez,  of 
I  J^?^^^?.^^^^^  Employment  and  Training;  Dave 
Whittaker  of  the  Chicago  Area  Project;  and  Jack  Wuest,  of  the 
Chicago  Alternative  Schools  Network.  Again,  I  welcome  each  of  our 
witnesses. 

Since  JTPA's  enactment  into  law  in  1982.  the  program's  funding 
tormula  has  been  criticized  for  not  adequately  targeting  funds  to 
central  cities  where  there  are  sizeable  concentrations  of  economi- 
cal^ disadvantaged  youth  and  adults  as  well  as  unemployment 
problems.  Many  of  our  witnesses  are  here  today  to  testify  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  JTPA  allocation  formula  is  inconsistent  with 
the  geographic  distribution  of  the  eligible  and  targeted  population. 
13oth  title  IIA  and  IIB  specify  that  funds  are  to  serve  the  economi- 
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cally  disadvantaged  and,  yet,  the  number  of  disadvantaged  persons 
account  for  only  33  V&  percent  of  the  funding  formula  allocation. 

As  a  follow-up  to  this  hearing  I  am  planning  to  introduce  a  bill 
to  revise  the  present  allocation  formula  and  to  change  the  current 
reliance  on  the  outdated  1980  census  data  for  statistics  on  the 
number  of  economically  disadvantaged  persons. 

My  bill  would  increase  the  percentage  amount  of  the  formula  al- 
located for  the  nuniber  of  economically  disadvantaged  from  33  Vs  to 
50  percent,  and  lower  the  percentages  relied  upon  for  unemploy- 
ment figures.  It  will  include  a  proposal  for  updating  the  1980 
census,  along  with  requiring  the  census  to  do  a  special  tabulation 
on  just  the  number  of  economically  disadvantaged  youth. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  testimony  of  our  witnesses  today  on 
this  important  issue. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  have  the — I  was  going  to  say  the  "new" 
Secretary  of  Labor,  but  you  have  been  on  the  job  how  long  now? 

Secretary  McLaughun.  Six  months.  I  am  getting  older  every 
day.  Not  new  at  all. 

Senator  Simon.  Well,  we  are  happy  to  have  you  here,  and  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary,  Bob  Jones.  This  is  a  hearing  on  JTPA, 
and  where  we  are,  and  where  we  should  go.  This  is  one  of  the 
major  formula-driven  grants  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  ques- 
tion is,  is  the  formula  doing  the  job  that  it  ought  to  be  doing?  I 
think  that  is  where  we  are,  and  why  we  are  here,  and  we  are  very 
happy  to  have  you  join  us  in  this  discussion.  Madam  Secretary. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ANN  McFuAUGHLIN,  SECRETARY,  U.S.  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  LABOR,  WASHINGTON,  DC,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
ROBERTS  JONES,  ACTING  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  U.S.  DEPART- 
MENT OF  LABOR 

Secretary  McLaughun.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
^  I  am  very  pleas<^d  to  be  here  with  you  today.  I  would  like  to  high- 
light some  of  my  testimony,  and  submit  the  full  statement  for  the 
record. 

Senator  Simon.  We  will  enter  the  full  statement  in  the  record. 

Secretary  McLaughlin.  I  would  like  to  spend  some  time  talking 
about  our  At-Risk  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Act  amend- 
ments for  1988,  but  first,  I  would  like  to  note  that  the  youth  unem- 
ployment picture,  has  generally,  improved  in  recent  years. 

However,  the  black  youth  unemployment  rate  is  six  times  as 
great  as  the  overall  unemployment  rate,  and  clearly,  the  reason  for 
this  hearing  and  the  reason  for  our  attention  to  the  issue  is  be- 
cause we  have  a  long  way  yet  to  go. 

I  think  the  opportunity  is  now.  I  have  spent  time  in  the  six 
months  I  have  been  at  the  Labor  Department  making  myself  famil- 
iar with  the  demographics  of  our  labor  force  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  know  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  slower  labor  force  growth. 
For  example,  we  know  the  number  of  youth  will  be  declining,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  ever  there  was  an  opportunity  for  us  to  do 
something  together  concerning  the  atrrisk  youth,  it  is  now  because 
the  opportunities  are  there. 

But  the  skill  requirements  for  the  jobs  of  the  future,  as  we  also 
know  from  the  studies  of  the  Department,  are  increasing  not  only 
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the  need  for  basics— reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  if  you  will- 
but  most  importantly,  for  reasoning,  and  improved  analytic  skills. 
We  will  need  these  young  workers,  but  we  must  solve  their  skill 
deficiency  and  other  problems  first. 

Schools  are  the  most  important  factor  and  we  need  to  help  the 
schools  respond  to  the  employer's  job  needs,  as  we  know  them  to  be 
now,  and  especially  as  we  move  into  the  year  2000. 

To  that  end  I  might  note  that  Secretaries  Bennett,  Verity,  and  I 
are  co-sponsoring,  co-hosting  a  one-day  conference  here,  in  Wash- 
m^n,  on  July  11th,  precisely  to  address  the  needs  of  employers 
and  the  gap  that  may  exist  with  basic  skills.  We  will  discuss  how 
business  can  help  schools  in  providing  the  kind  of  information  and 
encouragement  that  will  not  only  keep  young  people  in  school  but 
show  the  obvious  link  of  education  to  the  jobs  of  the  future.  ^ 

As  we  reform  education— and  that  will  take  many  years  and 
many  people  wiser  than  I  are  spending  time  on  that  as  an  overall 
national  concern— we  will  have  to  rely  on  education  and  training 
programs  to  attack  the  immediate  problem  that  is  before  you  today 
and  before  us  at  the  Department. 

I  would  like  to  mention,  first  seven  elements  that  I  think  are  im- 
portant for  a  successful  youth  program. 

The  first  is  an  intensive  learning  environment.  Many  youth  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school,  or  are  in  danger  of  dropping  out,  can 
benefit  greatly  from  a  combination  of  the  very  much  needed  basic 
skills  and  job  skills  instruction,  that  is  provided  in  a  very  intense 
and  structured  environment. 

Second,  competency-based  instruction  is  an  element  for  a  success- 
tul  program.  We  know  that  disadvantaged  youth  benefit  from  very 
individualized,  competency-based  instruction,  and  that  such  in- 
struction sets  clearly  defined  standards  of  performance  to  bo 
achieved,  end  it  provides  youth  with  feedback  on  their  achieve- 
ment. It  also  notes  that  young  people  are  at  different  development 
!nt^§^^'  1-^arn  differently,  and  have  different  interests  and  needs. 
Ihird,  a  func  ...ual  approach  relating  basic  skills  to  what  is 
needed  to  get  and  keep  a  job  is  an  important  element  of  a  success- 
ful youth  program.  Success  in  the  labor  narket  is  related  to,  the 
basic  attainm-nt  of  skills.  Schools  need  to  teach  the  kinds  of  basic 
reading  and  writing  and  analytic  skills  necessary  to  perform  a  job, 
and  a  functional  approach  focubes  on  direct  and  immediate  objec- 
teaching  reading  skills  that  will  be  used  on  the  job. 
Fourth,  for  a  successful  program,  we  need  a  support  program  of 
mentors  and  advocates,  and  very  urgently,  of  course,  parental  in- 
volvement. That  can  help  youth  address  personal  and  family  prob- 
lems so  that  they  are  freer  to  learn  effectively.  Involving  parents 
and  other  significant  adults  can  reinforce  the  young  person  s  inter- 
est, and,  if  you  will,  stick-to-itiveness  in  the  programs. 

Fifth,  we  need  a  holistic  approach  involving  a  business  partner- 
ship and  integrated  services,  which  is  true  with  so  many  of  our  pro- 
grams. JTPA  cannot  do  it  all.  At-risk  youth  more  frequently  suffer 
from  health  problems,  teen  pregnancy,  drug  and  alcohol  problems, 
psychological  and  physical  stress,  child  abuse,  housing  problems, 
and  learning  disabilities.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  learn  without 
addressing  these  other  interrelated  problems.  Therefore,  building 
linkages  acrjss  education  and  job  training  with  the  social  and 
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health  services,  shelters,  volunteer  groups,  and  business  and  labor, 
is  critical  to  make  maximum  use  of  available  resources  and  serv- 
ices. 

The  sixth  element  is  accountability.  Objectives  need  to  be  estab- 
lished for  and  communicated  to  individual  students  and  the  institu- 
tions that  serve  them.  Sound  management  systems  should  generate 
information  for  local  decisionmakers  to  determine  v/hether  the 
youth  and  the  programs  are  performing  well,  and  whether  the 
services  provided  are  ultimately  making  a  difference  in  the  youth's 
ability  to  take  a  job. 

Finally,  the  teaching  of  self-worth  and  personal  responsibility  is 
a  key  element.  Ai-risk  youth  require  opportunities  to  acquire,  most 
importaiitly,  self-esteem  and  self-confidence,  have  solid  behavior 
and  attitudes  that  will  increase  not  only  their  ability  to  see  their 
way  through  an  educational  program,  but  their  ability  to  succeed 
on  the  job. 

Some  time  earlier,  AcJng  Assistant  Secretary  Jones  described 
for  many  of  you,  in  some  detail,  the  current  Federal  programs  that 
serve  these  youth.  I  would  just  like  to  highlight  now,  if  I  might,  our 
at-risk  youth  proposal  that  will  be  sent  to  the  Congress  in  the  next 
several  days  or  so.  I  understand  0MB  has  just-signed  off  on  it. 

The  proposal  is  intended  to  give  local  areas,  first  and  foremost, 
more  flexibility  in  selecting  service  strategies.  Secondly,  it  will  help 
the  most  disadvantaged  youth  and  third,  make  better  use  of  re- 
sources available  under  JTPA,  Title  II-B. 

The  At-Risk  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Amendments  of 
1988  focus  on  youth  who  experience  severe  disadvantages  in  the 
labor  market.  They  are  at  risk  for  long-term  unemployment  and 
dependency,  are  ages  14  to  21  specifically,  are  economically  disad- 
vantaged and,  are  basic  skills  deficient. 

In  many  cases,  many  have  failed  or  done  poorly  in  school.  Others 
have  experienced  social  or  behavioral  problems,  and  still  others 
have  a  variety  of  other  disadvantages  which  keep  them  out  of  the 
economic  mainstream. 

So  the  objective  of  the  proposal  would  be  to  improve  the  long- 
term  employability  of  these  particular  youth,  and  help  them  ma-.e 
successful  transitions  from  school  to  work.  We  think  that  can  be 
done  by:  (1)  increasing  basic  skills  level  of  at-risk  youth,  (2)  increas- 
ing the  socialization  skills  and  behaviors  appropriate  to  both  school 
and  work;  and  (G)  developing  these  basic  occupational  skills. 

JTPA,  as  you  know,  now  serves  a  number  of  these  at-risk  youth, 
and  we  have  been  concerned,  for  some  time,  about  how  to  reach 
more  of  the  hardest-to-serve  youth.  Our  proposal  would  aim  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  at-risk  youth  served  by  expanding  the  range 
of  assistance  that  the  local  service  delivery  areas  can  provide. 

There  would  be,  as  I  mentioned,  more  flexibility  and  a  compre- 
hensive package  of  services  that  could  be  provided.  Our  proposal 
would  allow  the  SDAs— the  Service  Delivery  Areas— three  options 
for  using  funds  available  under  Title  H-B.  Onr^  option  would  be  to 
provide  a  new  year-round,  comprehensive  program  of  intensive 
services  for  at-risk  youth.  The  new  program  that  they  develop 
could  complement  what  is  happening  in  school  for  at-risk  kids  'vho 
have  not  yet  dropped  out.  For  the  out-of-school  youth,  the  program 
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could  pull  them  back  into  the  system  and  give  them  what  we  call  a 
second  chance. 

A  second  option  would  be  to  continue  to  carry  out  the  traditional 
summer  program  that  we  have  now.  Finally,  SDAs  would  have  the 
option  of  carrymg  out  a  combination  of  the  at-risk  youth  and 
summer  programs.  ^ 

The  point  is  that  the  service  delivery  areas  would  have  the 
choice  of  adopting  the  kind  of  program  that  would  meet  their  re- 
quirements, and  yet  keep  within  the  overall  JTPA  philosophy  of 
letting  the  States  and  local  areas  set  sen  ice  priorities  based  on 
their  local  population  needs  and  capacities. 

Service  delivery  areas  which  choose  to  establish  a  year-around 
program  would  be  encouraged  to  bacc  Iheir  services  on  the  service 
strategies  of  the  programs  that  we  have  seen  are  effective,  such  as 
those  I  mentioned  earlier. 

Support  services  such  as  transportation  and  child  care  could  be 
provided  for  these  youth  with  that  need. 

To  encourage  the  holistic  approach  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  new 
program  requires,  of  course,  linkages  with  existing  school  services, 
community  organizations,  business  and  labor  organizations,  end 
other  training  programs. 

Importantly— and  I  think  you  mentioned  this  in  your  opening  re- 
rnarks-the  at-risk  youth  proposal  we  are  suggesting  would  change 
the  current  Title  II-B  allocation  formula,  in  order  to  better  target 
tunds  to  ti;9  economically  disadvantaged  youth. 

As  you  know,  currently,  the  fund  distribution  for  the  summer 
youth  program  is  weighted  heavily  according  to  the  level  of  total 
unemployment  in  a  given  area.  This  formula  targets  resources 
?wo5  ^"^^  unemployment,  but  many  SDAs 

contain  both  pockets  of  extreme  poverty  and  very  affluent  areas. 
Overall  employment  conditions  are  not  the  best  indicator  of  where 
at-risk  youth  are  located.  So  the  new  formula  would  allocate  funds 


based  on  a  relative  number  of  disadvantaged  youth  residing  in 
each  fatate  ana  each  service  delivery  area. 

Those  are  the  highlights  of  the  proposal  that  you'll  see  ir 
piete  lorm  soon,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  time  to  share  the 
marks.  Thank  you. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  McLaughlin  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF 
ANN  HcLAOGHLIN 
SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 
BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


June  8/  1988 


Mr*  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  you 
today  on  the  Administration's  proposed  "At-Risk  YoutfiT Employment 
and  Training  Amendments  of  1988"  and  to  discuss  the  measures 
we  believe  need  to  be  taken  to  assist  youth  at  risk  of  chronic 
unemployment  in  overcoming  the  b£rriers  they  face  to  successfully 
entering  the  workforce* 

I  wish  CO  commend  you  for  holding  this  hearing  and  for 
providing  me  the  opportunity  to  present  our  at-risk  youth  proposal* 
Let  me  begin  by  providing  you  "ith  some  background. 

The  youth  unemployment  picture  has  improved  markedly  in 
recent  years  —  the  unemployment  rate  for  black  youths  has 
declined  more  than  fifteen  percentage  points  from  the  recession 
highs  of  the  early  1980s.    However,  the  youth  unemployment 
rate  is  still  three  times  the  adult  rate,  and  the  black  youth 
rate  over  six  times  as  great*    This  is  unacceptable* 

^he  employment  outlook  for  at-risk  youth  could  improve* 
We  know  from  our  Workforce  2000  project  that  over  the  next 
13  years  our  labor  force  will  grow  more  slowly  than  at  any 
time  since  J-he  1930* s*    The  number  of  young  workers  will  decline, 
which  could  result  in  businesses,  colleges  and  the  military 
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competing  for  18  year  olds,  who  will  be  in  short  supply.  However, 
growing  nurabers  of  workforce  entrants  are  likely  to  be  minority, 
from  single  parent  families,  or  poor  —  those  youth  who  tradi- 
tionally have  more  difficulty  in  making  the  transition  to  emplov- 
roent.    These  are  the  youth  who  are  more  likely  to  perform  poorly 
cr  drop  out  of  school. 

Exacerbating  the  problem  is  the  fact  that  skill  requirements 
for  many  jobs  are  increasing.    Many  jobs  will  require  higher 
levels  of  analytic  and  communication  skills,  and  the  level 
of  basic  skills  required  will  continue  to  ris'j  above  mere  reading 
and  writing  ability. 

It  is  often  said  that  we  face  both  a  challenge  and  an 
opportunity  to  dealing  with  at-risk  ycath.    There  is  no  question 
that  our  economy  will  need  these  young  workers.    But  unless 
their  skill  deficiencies  and  othe.  problems  are  addressed, 
these  youth  are  seriously  at-riok  of  become  the  dependent  poor 
of  the  21st  century. 

What  should  we  be  doinj  about  the  problem  of  at-risk  youth? 

First  and  foremost,  ^e  need  to  carry  forward  the  commitment 
to  improve  America's  schools.    As  Secretary  Bennett's  landmark 
report  to  the  Preside.it  —  American  Education;    Making  It  Work  — 
makes  clear,  we  havo  achieved  some  progress  in  recent  years 
but  muct  remains  to  be  done.    If  our  young  people  —  particularly 
those  at  risk  —  are  to  successfully  enter  the  job  market  of 
the  1980s  and  90s  armed  with  a  solid  foundation  in  basic  skills, 
we  will  need  to  strengthen  the  content  of  our  school  curricula. 
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recruit  and  reward  good  teachers  and  principals,  and  institute 
accountability  in  our  school  systems.    All  young  people,  regard- 
less of  their  race  cr  family  background,  should  be  assured 
the  opportunity  of  receiving  a  quality  education  that  will 
prepare  them  to  meet  the  requirements  of  business  and  industry. 

I  feel  so  strongly  about  the  urgent  need  to  help  our  schools 
respond  more  effectively  to  job  requirements  of  the  employers 
that  I  have  asked  Secretaries  Bennett  and  Verity  to  Join  me 
in  personally  meeting  with  some  of  the  Nation's  leading  educators 
and  business  executives  —  here  in  Washington  on  July  11. 
We  will  focus  on  the  gap  between  the  basic  skills  our  young 
people  are  bringing  into  the  job  market  and  the  needs  of  employers, 
and  how  business  can  help  the  schools  to  bridge  that  gap. 

However,  education  reform  is  an  evolutionary  process. 
While  that  process  unfolds,  employment  and  tr^^ning  programs 
must  help  attack  the  immediate  problems  of  tho^      oung  people 
whu  are  seriously  at-risk  —  working  with  the  education  system 
to  help  make  sure  those  in  school  complete  their  education, 
and  offering  another  chance  to  those  who  have  dropped  out. 
We  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  how  to  effectively  attack 
the  problems  of  these  at-risk  young  people,  since  the  mid-1970's 
we  have  spent  over  a  billion  dollars  to  find  out  what  works 
best  for  ac-cisk  youth.    The  results  of  the  experiments  — 
the  successes  and  failures  alike  —  suggest  that  the  following 
exc  ingredients  that  have  most  otcen  contributed  to  successful 
youth  programs: 
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An  intensive  learning  environment.    Many  youth  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school  or  are  in  danger  of  dropping 
out  can  benefit  greatly  from  a  combination  of  basic 
skills  and  job  skills  instruction  that  is  provided 
in  an  intensive,  highly  structured  environment.  Often, 
such  instruction  takes  advantage  of  computer  technology 
to  increase  learning  efficiency. 

Competency-based  instruction.    We  know  that  disadvantaged 
youth  benefit  from  individualized,  competency-based 
instruction.    Such  instruction  sets  clearly  defined 
standards  of  performance  to  be  achieved,  and  provides 
yc  th  with  feedback  on  achievement.    It  recognizes 
that  kids  are  at  different  developmental  stages,  learn 
differently,  and  have  different  interests  and  needs. 
A  functional  approach  relating  basic  skills  to  what 
is  needed  to  get  and  keep  a  job.    Success  in  the  labor 
market  is  related  to  basic  skills  attainment.  Schools 
need  to  teach  the  kinds  of  basic  readinc,,  writing  and 
analytical  skills  needed  to  perform  a  job.    A  functional 
approach  focuses  on  direct  immediate  objectives,  such 
as  teaching  reading  skills  that  will  be  used  on  the 
job. 

A  support  network  of  mentors  and  advocates,  and  parental 
involvement  can  help  youth  address  personal  and  family 
problems  so  that  they  can  learn  effectively.  Involving 
parents  and  other  significant  adults  can  encou 
learning  and  reinforce  the  acquired  skills. 
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A  holistic  approach/  involving  a  business  partnership 
and  integrated  services  —  JTPA  can't  do  it  all.  At- 
risk  youth  more  frequently  suffer  from  health  problems, 
teen  pregnancy,  drug  and  alCv')h*M  problems,  psychological 
and  physical  stress,  child  abuse,  housing  problems 
and  learning  disabilities.    If/s  almost  impossible 
to  learn  without  addressing  these  interrelated  problems. 
Building  linkages  across  education  and  job  training, 
social  and  health  services,  shelters,  volunteer  jroups, 
and  business  and  labor  is  critical  to  make  maxinum 
use  of  available  resources  and  services. 
Accountability.    Objectives  need  to  be  established 
for  and  communicated  to  individual  students  and  the 
institutions  that  serve  them.    Sound  management  systems 
should  generate  information  Cor  local  dt  'sisionmakers 
to  determine  whether  the  youth  and  the  programs  are 
performing  well  and  whether  the  services  provided  make 
a  difference  in  the  youths*  employability. 
Teaching  of  self-worth  and  personal  responsibility. 
At-risk  youch  require  opportunities  to  acquire  the 
self-esteem,  self-confidence,  coping  skills,  and  solid 
behaviors  and  attitudes  that  can  increase  the  likelihood 
of  educational  and  job  success.    Environments  which 
allow  youth  to  understand  and  learn  from  the  consequences 
of  their  actions  are  important. 
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In  earlier  testimony  before  your  subcommittee,  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  Jones  described  for  you  in  some  detail 
the  dimensions  of  the  current  Federal  programs  which  serve 
this  population/  and  a  number  of  new  administrative  initiatives 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  has  undertaken  to  rcfocus  programs 
on  this  group/  including  revisions  to  JTPA  performance  standards, 
technical  assistance  to  improve  local  programs'  capacity  for 
serving  at-risk  youth/  planning  guidance  to  the  States  which 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  serving  this  group/  and  research 
and  demonstration  projects  to  acquire  a  better  understanding  of 
the  approaches  and  models  or  sets  of  services  that  are  effective 
in  making  disadvantaged  youth  more  employable.    The  Department 
is  also  undertaking  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  current  appren- 
ticeship system  to  determine  how  it  can  help  bridge  the  gap 
bet;;C'en  emerging  highly  skilled  jobS/  and  the  pool  of  available 
labor/  which  includes  many  at-risk/  disadvantaged  youth. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  our  at-fisk  youth  proposal.    This  pro- 
posal will  shortly  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress.    The  proposal 
is  ii  ended  to  give  local  ^reas  more  flexibility  in  selecting 
service  strategies  than  they  currently  have  under  the  summer 
youth  program.     It  i         *nned  to  help  the  most  disadvantaged 
youth  and  make  better  use  of  resources  available  under  JPTA 
Title  II-B. 

The  At-Risk  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Amendments  of 
1988  focuses  on  youth  who  experience  severe  disadvantages  in 
the  labor  market  and  thereby  ace  "at-risk"  of  long-term  unem- 
ployment and  dependency.    These  are  youth  aged  14-21  who  are 
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economically  disadvantaged  and  basic  skills  ^..eficient.  Typically, 
these  youth  also  experience  other  severe  disadvantages  that 
greatly  diminish  their  prospects  for  employment.    Many  have 
failed  or  done  poorly  in  schoo?.:    school  dropouts,  students 
with  poor  academic  and  attendance  records,  students  significantly 
older  than  their  classmates,  and  students  in  special  education 
programs.    Others  have  experienced  social  or  behavioral  problems: 
juvenile  offenders,  runaway  youth,  and  drug  or  alcohcH.  abusers. 
Still  others  ^.re  afflicted  by  a  variety  of  other  disadvantages 
which  keep  then  out  of  the  economic  mainstream:    physical  handi- 
caps, welfare  oependency,  teen  pregnancy  or  parenting,  and 
child  abuse. 

The  objective  of  the  proposal  is  to  improve  the  long-term 
employability  of  these  youth,  enabling  them  to  make  successful 
transitions  from  school  to  work.    This  will  be  accomplished 
by  increasing  the  basic  skill  levels  of  at-risk  youth,  increasing 
the  socialization  skills  and  behaviors  appropriate  to  school 
or  work,  and  developing  their  basic  occupational  skills. 

While  JTPA  now  serves  a  number  of  these  at-risk  youth, 
fot-  some  time  we  have  been  concerned  that  our  programs  should 
be  reaching  more  of  the  hardest-to-serve  youth.    Otr  proposal 
aims  to  dramatically  increase  the  nurpber  of  at-risk  youth  served 
under  JTPA  by  expanc^ng  the  range  of  assistance  local  service 
delivery  areas  can  provide  under  Title  ti-b.     It  provides  local 
areas  more  flexibility  and  a  package  of  services  which  is  more 
comprehensive  thai  anything  offered  previously  un ^er  JTPA. 
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Under  the  traditional  Title  II-B  program,  economically 
disadvantaged  in-school  youth  between  16  and  21  years  of  age 
are  provided  job^s  during  the  summer  months  (14  and  15  year 
olds  may  be  eligible  at  local  option)  .    under  amendments  to 
JTPA  that  were  enacteJ  in  1986,  this  work  experience  is  now 
combined,  where  appropriate,  with  literacy  training  and  remedial 
education.    jtpA  Service  Delivery  Areas  also  are  encouraged 
to  provide  counseling  an^  other  services  that  will  enable  these 
youth  to  remain  in  school. 

The  proposal  would  allow  local  Service  Delivery  Areas 
the  option  of  using  funds  available  under  Title  II-B  to  provide 
a  comprehensive,  year-round  program  of  intensive  services  to 
at-risk  youth.    The  program  would  complement  what  is  happening 
in  school  for  at-risk  kids  who  have  not  yet  dropped  out.  For 
out-of-school  youth,  the  program  aims  to  pull  them  back  into 
the  system  to  «^  ve  them  a  "second  chance." 

Service  Delivery  Areas  would  have  three  options  under 
the  r«^w  Title  ii-B:     they  could  develop  a  new,  enriched  component 
targeted  to  at-risk  youth;  thej      uld  continue  to  carry  out 
the  traditional  summer  youth  employment  program;  or  they  could 
carry  out  some  combination  of  the  two.    Giving  Service  Delivery 
Areas  the  choice  of  adopting  the  new  at-risk  youth  component 
is  in  keeping  with  the  overall  jtpa  philosophy  of  letting  States 
and  local  areas  set  service  priorities  based  on  their  local 
population,  needs  and  capacities.    It  will  provide  the  necessary 
flexibility  for  areas  with  large  concentrations  of  at-risk 
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ycuvh  to  focus  their  resources  on  this  new  component,  while 
enabling  other  areas  to  continue  to  use  their  resources  for 
the  standard  summer  youth  program* 

Service  Delivery  Areas  which  choose  to  establish  a  year- 
round  program  would  be  encouraged  to  base  their  services  on 
the  service  strategies  of  demonstrated  effectiveness  that  I 
mentioned  earlier.    There  would  be  an  abse.f%r>ment:  for  all  partici- 
pant >,  basic  skills  asvsistance  and  individual  service  strategies. 
Where  the  assessment  determines  the  need,  in-school,  dropout- 
prone  youtl:  could  be  offered  an  at^ay  of  services,  including: 
combined  basic  and  life  skills  instruction  ano  work  experience 
during  the  summer;  enriched  basic  skills  and  tutoring  during 
the  school  year;  individual  and  group  counseling;  mentoring; 
and  pre-eii:p\oyment  and  socialization  skills  training. 

For  school  dropouts  and  out-of-school  youth  with  poot 
basic  skills,  different  strategies  could  be  used,  iiicluding: 
specialized  outr««ch  arrangements;  occupational  skills  training 
comb~«ted  with  basic  skills  instructi.on;  work  experience;  limited 
internships  in  the  private  sector;  work  readiness  and  life 
skills  training?  and  post-prograr?  fol-..v»up  services.  Support 
ser voices  such  as  transportation  and  child  care  also  would  be 
jvai  lable. 

To  encourage  a  holistic  approach,  the  new  program  requires 
linkages  with  existing  school  services,  community  organizations, 
business  and  la'^or  organization.),  and  other  education  and  training 
programs* 
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The  at-risk  youth  proposal  also  would  change  the  current 
Title  II-B  allocation  formula  in  order  to  better  target  funOs 
to  economically  disadvantaged  youth.    Currently,  the  fund  distri- 
bution for  the  Summer  Youth  Progian  is  heavily  weighted  by 
the  levftl  of  total  unemployment  in  the  area.    This  formula 
targets  resources  heavily  to  areas  with  high  adult  unemployment. 
Since  urban  Service  Delivery  Areas  usually  contain  both  pockets 
of  extreme  poverty  and  very  affluent  areas  with  vigo^rous  economies, 
overall  employment  conditions  are  -ot  the  best  indicator  of 
the  intensity  of  services  needed  for  poor  youth.  Moreover, 
cyclical  changes  in  unemployment  rates  may  cause  large  funding 
swings  under  the  current  formula  tiat  are  unrelated  to  the 
youth  poverty  situation  in  a  local  area.    The  new  formula  would 
allocate  funds  based  on  the  relative  number  of  disadvantaged 
youth  residing  in  each  State  and  Service  Delivery  Area. 

I  appreciate  the  interest  of  the  Subcommittee  in  addressing 
the  unemployment  problems  of  at-risk  youth,  and  hope  that  you 
will  seriously  consider  the  Administration's  proposal.  We 
believe  our  proposal  will  allow  us  to  better  target  oTPA  resources 
on  severely  disadvantaged  youth,  promote  service  strategies 
that  »      .  the  best  potential  for  improving  the  long-term  employ- 
ability  of  at-risk  youth,  and  provide  more  flexibility  to  JTPA 
Service  Delivery  Areas  in  using  funds  to  addi ess  the  needs 
of  this  population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared  remarks.    I  would 
be  please/'  to  respond  to  any  questions  that  you  or  other  Subcom- 
mittee members  may  have. 
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Senator  Simon,  We  thank  you  very  much,  Madam  Secretary. 

Senator  Metzenbeam  has  a  statement  that  he  wants  to  have  en- 
tered in  the  record,  as  he  has  a  conflicting  meeting  and  cannot  be 
here. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Metzenbaum  follows:] 
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Ctatement  of  Senator  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum  at  the  Youth  Employment 
Hearing  Before  the  Employment  and  Productivity  Subcoonittee 


I  want  to  commend  Senator  Siracn/  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee/    for  convening  this  hearing  to  investigate  who  is 
being  served  by  the  youth  employment  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  L-  bor.    I  have  a  great  interest  in  this  issue 
especially  as  it  relates  to  serv.  *g  severely  disadvantaged  young 
people.    Nothing  bothers  me  more  than  seeing  young  people  walking 
the  streets  of  our  urban  centers,  without  skills,  without  jobs  and 
increasingly/  wi-    "c^t  hope. 

No  one  can  d..  ^  te  that  our  current  job  training  system  has 
failed  to  reach  this  hard-core  population.    We  can  compile  a 
n»  untain  of  confusing  statis  *ics  and  develop  artificial 
definitions  to  cloud  ti»e  issue/  but  the  aad  tznith  is  that  we  are 
losing  the  battle  to  save  these  young  people  from  the 
streets.    I  do  not  contend  that  there  are  any  oasy  answers — I 
believe  this  is  one  of  the  most  challenging  problems  feeing  the 
Congress.      But  unless  we  are  willing  to  target  severely 
disadvantaged  young  people  and  provide  the  necessary  resources 
to  provide  intensive/  comprehensive  services/  then  I  do  not 
believe  we  will  make  much  progress. 

That  is  why  I  introdr'^ced  tt  >  Youth  Employment  Services  Act 
last  year/  which  now  has  31  cosponso?Js  in  the  Senate.    The  "YES 
Act"  creates  public/private  partnerships  to  provide  intensive/ 
comprehensive  services  to  severely  disadvantaged  youth ►  That  is 
o  why  I  have  been  pushing  for  increased  funding  for  the  Job 
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Corps,  a  proven,  cost-effective  program  for  nearly  a  quarter 
century.  We  nead  to  build  on  the  success  of  that  program  to 
help  our  young  peoplt*. 

The  A^'mir.xstration's  response  to  this  problem  has  been 
discouraging.    Initially,  they  tried  to  cut  all  fundr  fox  Job 
Corps  but  Congrb^s  would  not  let  that  happen.  Now,  the  Presiden': 
has  called  for  reduced  funding  for  Job  Corps,  when  the  need  is 
greater  than  ever.    The  Department  of  Labor's  new  at-risk  youth 
proposal  attempts  to  target  services  to  economically  disadvantagec* 
young  people  with  basic  skills  deficiencies.    That  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  there  are  no  new  resources  requested  to 
do  the  job.    In  fact,  this  proposal  eliminates  the  $50  million 
inc  ^ase  the  Secretary  called  for  in  last  year's  AFDC  youth 
proposal.    We  should  not  fool  ourselves.  Tf  we  do  not  invest  to 
help  these  young  people  now,  society  will  bear  the  cost  for  years 
to  come. 

I  am  prepared  to  work  with  the  Administration  and  with  my 
coxieagues  to  comb  >;  this  c-itical  prc'jle-n.    I  look  forward  to 
reviewing  the  testimony  presented  at  today's  hearing. 
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Senator  Simon.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  by  my  colleague  from 
Indiana  who  has  provided  a  great  deal  of  leadership  in  this  whole 
JTPA  area.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  you  with  us,  Senator  Quayle. 
Do  you  have  an  opening  statement  here? 

Senator  Quayle.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not.  I  congratulate  the 
Secretary  on  her  presentation  and  I  have  a  few  questions.  But  fir^it, 
let  me  congratulate  you  on  having  this  hearing  because  I  think 
that  trying  to  reach  these  at-risk  youLi  in  the  best  system  that  we 
can  design  and  to  help  some  that  we  are  not  helping  right  now,  is  a 
laudable  goal,  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  best 
achieve  this. 

Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you,  and  I  appreciate  your  comments, 
Madam  Secretary,  regarding  the  shift  in  the  for^nula  that  we  will 
be^'-eceiving  within  a  few  days,  I  gather,  to  the  disadvantaged. 

"  *^  of  the  problems  that  you  face  in  other  areas— and  not  just 
c'  -is  the  whole  question  of  undercounting.  That  there  are 
,  v/ho  are  unemployed  who  iust— well,  somebody  who  is  in 
high  school  or  drops  out  of  high  schools,  has  not  been  working  and 
IS  seeking  a  job,  is  not  counted  among  the  unemployed,  though 
clearly  is  among  the  unemployed. 

And  when  you  get  areas  like  it  mentioned— courties  in  Illinois, 
Starr  County,  Texas  I  just  saw  the  other  day  where  there  is  a  45 
percent  official  unemployment  rate— and  I  know  enough  about 
those  kind  of  counties  to  know  that  means  a  real  unemployment 
rate  of  55  percent  or  something,  moving  on  that  kind  of  a  problem. 

Let  me  mention  this  also.  You  have  one  reference  in  here— 
maybe  more  than  one— to  a  group  that  I  am  not  suggesting  should 
be  a  part  of  the  formula,  but  that  we  ought  to  be  reaching  also,  and 
that  is  those  with  disabilities,  the  handicapped. 

Do  you  have  any  feeling  for  how  we  can  assist  some  of  these 
people  a  little  more,  because  you  do  have  astronomical  rates?  The 
unemployment  rate  among  the  disabled  who  are  employable,  who 
are  black,  is  82  percent.  You  know,  just  staggering  figures. 

Do  you  have  any  reactions.  Madam  Secretary,  or  Mr.  Jones? 

Secretary  McLaughun.  I  will  give  an  overall  comment  and  then 
Bob  might  have  something  specific  that  he  has  been  working  on.  I 
can  think  of  no  more  difficult  combination  of  disadvantages  than 
those  faced  by  a  young  person  who  is  disadvantaged  economically 
and  perhaps  socially,  and  in  addition,  has  a  handicap. 

I  would  hope  that  the  kind  of  proposals  we  are  making,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  programs  we  have,  will  promote  the  kinds  of  partner- 
saips  necessary  to  target,  and  work  with  that  individual— clearly,  a 
tailor-made,  individual  kind  of  program  is  the  best  hope. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  people  to  became  involved,  to  make  that  a  suc- 
cess. I  think  the  reallocating,  if  you  will,  and  the  targeting  of  the 
funding  is  a  beginning.  The  linkages  and  the  all-year  program  is  a 
beginning.  So  those  would  be  my  general  views,  and  I  am  very, 
very  cognizant  of  what  you  are  saying,  and  this  is  something  that 
has  interested  me,  not  only  just  the  at-risk  youth,  but  that  tremen- 
dous disadvantage  of  a  combination  of  those  kinds  of  things,  but 
Bob  may  have  something  to  add. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  just  a  couple  of  things.  Senator.  You  may  recall 
that  some  time  back  we  designated  as  eligible,  for  all  JTPA  pro- 
grams, not  just  the  summer  youth  program,  handicapped  individ- 
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uals— family  members  of  one  were  eligible  under  the  program- 
thus  removing  the  income  constraint.  So  in  effect  we  are  serving 
them  as  broadly  as  we  can  within  that  system  right  now. 

And  secondly,  we  have  three  Job  Corps  centers  that  have  been 
designed  to  effectively  bring  in  handicapped  people  in  significantly 
larger  numbers. 

In  these  particular  programs,  our  issue  probably  is  not  eligibility 
as  nuch  as  it  is  program  design  and  the  usual  problems  of  physical 
barriers.  The  key  is  designing  programs  that  are  focused  on  the 
abilitit-s  of  these  pecple  to  move  into  the  marketplace. 

We  just  recently  created  an  Office  of  tLe  Handicapped,  and  we 
fund  sevon  or  eight  of  the  major  handicapped  organizations  

Senator  Simon.  If  I  may  

Mr.  Jones.  And  we  created  that  office  to  begin  to  focus  policy  on 
this  whole  issue. 

Senator  Simon.  And  this  Office  for  the  Handicapped  is  for  the 
Department  as  a  whole,  not  just  for  JTFA? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  focus  is  just  general  workplace  issues  as  w^ll  as 
the  programs  that  we  have  operating  under  JTPA. 

Secretary  McLaughlin.  If  I  inight  add,  I  mentioned  at  the  outset 
cf  my  remarks— and  it  is  something  I  an^  trying  to  do  within  the 
Department  as  we  focus  on  the  1990s.  Because  of  the  demographics 
and  the  makeup  of  the  labor  force,  the  best  we  ^an  tell  for  the 
years  ahead,  the  opportunities  are  incredible  if  we  can  help  get 
people  educated  and  trained  because  businesses  will  need  them. 
Employers  might  be  more  amenable,  not  only  to  brinpag  on  an  at- 
risk  young  parson,  or  one  who  was  formerly  at  risk,  but  also,  I 
would  hope,  towards  employment  of  the  handicapped.  They  will  be 
needed. 

Senator  Simon.  One  of  the  things  that  you  just  used,  you  have 
several  references  to  education  in  your  statement.  Madam  Secre- 
tary, and  much  of  your  statement  is  about  education.  I  mentioned 
to  your  predecessor  when  he  was  up  here,  that  I  hear  more  about 
education  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  than  I  hear  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education.  And  I  am  pleased  to  hear  this. 

As  I  go  through  the  suggestions  you  have  here,  it  does  seen\  to 
me  that  we  have  an  opportunity— when  you  combine  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  immigration  field  with  the  expanded  market  that  is 
here— for  people  with  very  limited  skills.  And  these  people  who  are 
falling  through  the  cracks.  To  reach  out.  And  the  convention  school 
system  is  jrst  not  going  to  reach  a  lot  of  these  people,  and  that  is 
why  JTPA  is  part  of  this. 

But  you  may,  as  your  field  people  look  at  this,  they  may  come  up 
with  other  ideas  as  to  how  we  reach.  It  may  be  some  of  the  proprie- 
tary schools  and  their  programs.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  have  that 
uneasy  feeling  that  we  are  much  too  rigid  in  our  educational  ap- 
proach to  reach  a  great  many  people  who  need  to  be  reached. 

I  do  not  know  if  either  of  you  have  any  reflections  on  that  at  all. 

Secretary  McLaughlin.  We  were  talking  about  this  earlier.  As 
we  go  through  educational  reform  which  is  greatly  needed,  we  also 
need  to  look  at  alternative  schools  and  other  alternative  measures, 
because  some  youths  are  not  going  to  fit  that  standard  mould,  if 
you  will,  and  that  is  what  this  effort  is  all  about 
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I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  recently  talking  about  this  with  both 
Albert  Shanker  and  Mary  Futtrell,  just  to  try  and  get  an  essence  of 
what  their  thinking  is. 

Specifically,  we  are  looking  at  the  greater  role  teachers  can  play 
in  the  development  of  curriculum,  and  on  the  other  hand,  what  ad- 
ditional roie  buc^iness  can  play,  and  the  kinds  of  programs  that  are, 
again,  more  job-related,  so  that  the  youth  who  may  not  fit  into  the 
established  irould  can  see  how  the  attainment  of  basic  skills,  such 
as  reading,  is  tied  to  the  v/orkplace.  I  think  those  are  the  kinds  of 
things  that  warrant  greater  attention. 

But  I  am  somewhat  new  to  this  area,  and  Bob  may  want  to 
to  it,  but  it  is  something  we  are  spending  time  on. 

Mr.  "^ONE&.  Senator  Quayle,  some  time,  a  year  or  two  ago,  sug- 
gested that  v;e  begin  to  look  at  such  things  as  alternative  i^nd  pro- 
prietary schools,  vvnd  vocational  education  in  a  more  liohstic  way. 

I  do  not  think  students  who  tall  into  the  system  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected to  figure  out  which  separate  doors  they  ought  to  walk 
through.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  approach  the  same  sets  of 
basic  skill  tra*  ling  and  remedial  training,  and  skill  improvement 
through  whichever  of  these  systems  might  happen  to  work  best  in 
a  local  area. 

Particularly  today,  we  are  seeing  a  new  increase  in  technical  and 
proprietary  schoolr,  that  are  growing  out  of  industry's  need.  Indus- 
try itself  is  now  setting  them  up  as  they  need  a  highc^r-skilled 
training  base. 

We  need  to  be  a  part  of  those  systems,  and  we  need  to  ensure 
that  the  qualHy  attained  in  those  systems  is  high  enough  to  serve 
the  people  and  serve  the  workplace.  There  really  can  be  no  excuse, 
in  our  minds,  for  one  rigid  system  or  another  being  the  answer  to 
this  problem,  whether  it  is  welfare  training  or  job  training,  or 
public  school,  or  proprietary  school.  I  do  not  think  you  can  keep 
them  separate  and  uncoordinated  ny  longer. 

Senator  Simon.  One  final  question  nnd  then  I  will  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

^  Under  the  present  formula,  we  have  about  200,000  young  people 
in  the  City  of  Chicago  who  are  eligible.  We  are  going  to  reach 
about  15,000.  With  the  new  formula  that  you  aia  gohig  to  be 
coming  up  with,  what  would  you— and  I  do  not  expect  an  exact 
answer  

Secretary  McLaughlin.  You'll  get  an  exact  one  from  him. 

Senator  Simon.  I  see  you  are  pointing  to  him  here.  Ma  lam  Secre- 
tary, [iiaughter.] 

Secretary  McLaughun.  He's  got  his  computer  here. 

Senator  Simon.  What  would  you  guess?  How  many  can  we 
reach? 

Secreta:y  McLaughlin.  Let  me  see  if  we  can  work  something 
out  for  you,  you  might  get  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Jones.  Senator,  you  are  not  go'ng  to  like  my  answer.  The 
baoic  point  of  this  program  

Senator  Simon.  Do  not  tell  me  10,0 JO.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Jones.  The  basic  point  of  this  program  is  in  effect  to  allow 
these  monies  to  be  spent  year-around,  not  just  in  the  summer,  on  a 
more  intensified  intervention  system,  and  to  do  that  costs  money, 
and  we  are  doing  this  with  a  fixed  amount,  approximately  $750 
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million.  That  means  we  will  in  fact  probably  serve  a  few  less  tiian 
we  do  now,  but  we  would  serve  them  a  whole  lot  more  effectively 
than  we  are  doing  right  now,  and  I  think  that  is  the  major  issue, 
not  only  now,  but  next  year,  facing  the  Congress. 

You  cannot  deal  with  this  group  of  people  without  the  princ'oles 
the  Secretary  laid  out  in  her  statement  and  without  investing  in  a 
variety  of  services  they  need  to  bring  them  up  to  an  effective  level. 
We  cannot  do  it  any  longer. 

So  technically,  we  probably  would  serve  a  few  less,  but  much 
more  successfully. 

Senator  Simon.  And  in  terms  of  hours  served,  it  would  be  many 
more? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  sir,  and  on  the  right  services,  not  just  income 
support  or  not  jui  forcing  them  back  into  the  classroom.  But  with 
adequate  support  services  and  remedial  education,  and  some  job- 
skill  training,  we  can  move  them  to  a  point  where  they  can  in  fact 
have  opportunities. 

That  is  the  singular,  most  important  investment  question  in  the 
whole  job  training  business  today.  You  cannot  just  address  the 
youth  issue  in  terms  of  numbers.  We  have  to  address  it  in  terms  of 
quality  of  investment. 

Senator  Simon.  I  am,  by  bacivground,  a  wordsmith,  and  one  of 
the  words  that  theologians  were  using  at  first  was  a  word  holistic, 
and  then  the  medical  profession  :,taiLed  picking  it  up,  and  I  am 
sure  no  one  will  contradict  mc  when  I  say  you  are  the  first  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  who  has  ever  testified  here,  who  has  ever  used  the 
word  "holistic**.  It  is  becoming  t  part  of  the  lexicon  of  our  society 
now,  and  I  am  happy  to  have  someone  with  a  holistic  approach 
here. 

Senator  Quayle. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  a  couple 
of  specific  questions  about  your  proposal.  In  the  JEDI  bill,  we 
adopted  an  amendiiient  that  dealt  with  the  summer  youth  pro- 
gram, and  to  extend  it  for  a  full  year  for  at-risk  youth. 

Are  there  any  substantive  differences  between  that  amendment 
and  wha*^  ^  x  are  suggesting  here? 

Secr^  iry  McLaughlin.  Let  me  ask  Bob  to  answer  that.  He  testi- 
fied 05  lat. 

Sena  jr  Quayle.  Bob,  would  you  address  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  There  are.  As  you  may  recall,  tnat  bill  was 
tar'^eted  specifically  at  the  younger  welfare  participants,  who 
showed,  by  all  evidence,  that  they  are  the  ones  most  at  risk  of  stay- 
ing in  that  system  forever. 

What  this  bill  does  is  expand  eligibility  not  only  tc  just  youth  on 
welfare,  but  to  all  at-risk  youth. 

Secondly,  it  deals  with  an  additional  eligibility  re^.iirement  of 
those  who  are  in  need  of  basic  skills. 

Senator  Quayle.  Is  that  the  additional  requirement  beyond  the 
income  tests? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Quayle.  That  would  be  the  basic  skills  deficiency? 

Mr  Jones.  There  Is  a  requirement  for  s^viUs  assessments  to  make 
sure  the  new  programs  serve  those  who  are  most  in  need  of  basic 
skill  remediation.  It  goes  to  Senator  Simons*  question  a  little  Mt,  in 
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terms  of  focusing  in  on  who  we  are  serving,  to  try  to  make  sure  we 
get  a  little  more  bang  for  our  buck. 

The  third  point  that  we  put  into  the  program  that  is  different— 
J.  ^"'"^  this  also  is  a  significant  principle  here— is  the  use  of 
ettective  service  strategies.  I  believe  we  have  reached  a  consensus 
on  what  kinds  of  things  are  needed  to  bring  those  who  are  serious- 
^     /'-r  '        seriously  deficient  in  basic  skills,  into  the  system. 

And  if  so,  we  ought  to  be  using  models  that  incorporate  these  ele- 
ments. For  example,  if  we  all  agree  that  Job  Corps  is  successful, 
and  some  of  the  other  youth  demonstrations  that  we  have  done  are 
successful,  and  it  is  a  combination  of  remedial  training  mentoring, 
support  services,  and  things  like  that  which  are  the  keys  to  success, 
then  we  want  to  see  this  program  invest  in  those  models,  not  iust 
m  any  training  system. 

So  we  built  that  into  this  proposal,  provisions  that  say  it  is  time 
to  do  it  right.  Those  would  be  basically  the  three  

Senator  Quayle.  Those  would  be  the  three  criteria. 

Mr.  Jones.  Correct. 

Senator  Quayle.  And  the  two  additions  would  be  tha  basic  skills 
deficiency  and  the  model  program.  The  income  test,  we  may  have  a 
different  language,  but  that  is  essentially  the  same,  and  then  the 
idea  to  extena  it  year-around  would  be  

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  correct.  That  was  the  same  as  

Senator  Quayle.  Would  be  essentially  the  same.  Okay.  Under 
this  proposal  you  changed  the  distribution  formula  a  bit  which, 
always,  members  of  the  committee  are  very  interested  in 

Secretary  McLaughlin.  As  in  Indiana. 

Senator  Quayle.  As  in  Indiana.  I  have  not  found  out  exactly  how 
Indiana  or  Illinois  fare-we  are  usually  pretty  much  together  on 
this  But  there  are  a  few  others  that  are  not  here  today.  [Laughter.] 

When  others  look  at  the  Midwest,  they  think  how  do  they  take  it 
trom  the  Midwest  and  put  it  somewhere  else.  But  the  chairman 
and  I  are  very  interested  in  the  Midwest. 

You  dropped  he  unemployment  criteria  in  the  formula,  and  I 
understand  that  the  argument  is  that  it  is  not  necessarily  a  fair 
measurement  for  determining  youths  that  need  training.  Also,  the 
volatility  of  the  unemployment  numbers  can  cause  problems,  even 
though  we  usually  have  some  sort  of  a  "hold  harmless"  provision 
that  might  take  care  of  the  volatility. 

I  guess  I  can  accept  the  idea  that  perhaps  the  unemployme.it 
data  IS  not  as  precise  as  we  would  like  it  to  be,  to  get  at  the  people 
we  want  to  get  c  t.  You  used  the  terminology,  I  think,  "economical- 
ly disadvantaged  ,  '.nd  I  am  not  exactly  sure  how  that  fits  in 

But  what  about  the  definition  of  "poverty"?  Does  that  giv'^  vou 
any  problems?  I  mean,  that  is  what  we  are  really  look.ng  at  in 
many  cases,  and  I  think  as  far  as  expenditure  of  the  limited  re- 
sources that  we  have  that  perhaps  the  definition  of  "poverty" 
would  be  even  more  precise,  and  be  able  to  target  better  than  the 
terminology,  'economically  disadvantaged". 

Do  you  have  any  problems  with  that?  Or  ideas? 

Mr.  Jones.  Senator,  I  think  what  we  have  is  a  lot  of  ideas,  and  I 
do  not  think  any  of  us— as  you  well  know,  on  this  particular  discus- 
sion—h&  ye  a  good  fixed  answer,  and  it  is  because  we  do  not  have 
the  da^-  that  we  retjUy  need  to  resolve  this  issue. 
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There  are  two  distinctions.  Let  me  answer  your  first  question. 
The  current  definition  of  "economically  disadvantaged"  in  fact  does 
involve  a  little  bit  of  what  you  just  said.  Under  that  definition,  an 
individual  is  economically  disadvantaged  if  their  total  family 
inc  ^me,  in  relation  to  family  size,  is  not  in  excess  of  the  higher  of 
the  poverty  level  or  70  percent  of  the  lower  living  standard  income 
level.  The  lower  living  standard  income  level  is  regionally  based, 
and  I  think  favors  certain  areas  of  the  country  that  would  be  hurt 
under  a  "poverty  level"  definition,  which  is  strictly  a  national 
figure  and  frequently  does  not  reflect  regional  differentiations. 

As  you  point  out,  we  opted  to  drop  unemployment  from  the  for- 
mula because  the  unemployment  figures  tend  to  pull  money  away 
frc^  communities  that  have  a  high  incidence  of  at-risk  youth,  and 
put  It  into  areas  where  unemployment  might  be  high,  but  where 
there  are  relatively  fewer  at-risk  youth. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  do  not  have  any  problem  with  that  suggestion. 
My  concern  is,  if  we  are  going  to  change  the  formula,  that  we 
really  ought  to  target  it  down  to  what  I  think  are  the  hard-core  dis- 
advantaged, and  that  is  why  I  was  curious  about  your  choice  of 
words,  the  economically  disadvantaged,  rather  than  the  terminolo- 
gy, poverty".  From  a  semantics  point  of  view,  or  to  get  back  into 
being  the  wordsmith  that  the  chairman  is,  "economically  disadvan- 
taged" versus  "poverty",  there  are  some  fundamental  differences, 
particularly  on  distribution  formulas,  and  I  think  it  is  something 
we  ought  to  examine.  I  am  questioning  the  Department  of  Labors 
rationale  for  choosing  this  particular  definition  rathe.:  than  the 
poverty  definition. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  reason  we  chose  it  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  defi- 
nition relies  on  the  only  available  data  base  that  we  could  find  that 
provides  a  reasonable  and  relevant  measure.  It  is  in  fact  not  an 
ideal  data  base.  It  is  10  years  old.  It  is  the  Census  data.  We  there- 
fore define  economically  disadvantaged  youth  as  it  is  defined  in  the 
census.  The  data  is  not  updated.  We  do  not  particularly  like  it.  The 
problem  that  the  Congress  has,  and  that  we  have,  is  to  try  to  carry 
what  you  just  said  into  reality.  We  have  provided  a  study  to  the 
Congress  that  shows  how  different  factors  act  and  react,  but  the 
real  problem  is  to  find  data,  either  from  the  Census,  or  from  some 
other  source,  that  can  be  disaggregated  to  a  local  community  based 
on  some  more  precise  definition  of  poverty  or  economically  disad- 
vantaged, or  low  income,  or  at  risk. 

We  do  not  collect  data  today  on  a  yearly  basis  or  some  other 
basis,  on  those  terms.  We  base  it  only  on  the  census  

Senator  Quayle,  Should  we  collect  data  on  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  for  those  purposes  of  course  we  should,  but  the 
problem  with  it,  as  you  know,  is  that  it  is  enormously  expensive. 
The  question  of  to  what  other  uses  could  such  a  system  on  such  re- 
sources be  put  must  be  asked. 

It  has  been  a  problem  with  us  for  many  years  in  job  training  pro- 
grams. Each  time  we  have  tried  to  come  to  grips  with  this  issue,  we 
come  back  to  this  problem,  again,  of  no  definitive  local  data  on  any 
of  those  three  definitions  that  you  just  raised. 

Senator  Quayle.  Let  me  ask  two  general  questions,  and  then  I 
will  be  finished.  One,  on  the  eligibility  issue  with  JTPA. 
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fi,?^i^°"KS"^!*^^^  ^"^'^^  look  at  the  possibility  of  rewriting 
the  eligibility  standards  to  find  incentives  so  that  the  SDAs  will 
fe^!u^^/  •"'^^"tives  to  serve  those  that  are  in  greater  neldfls 
It  fame  that  we  do  that?  Look  at  that  as  a  possibility  and  maybl 
even  use  th"  >  H.q  as  a  vehicle  for  that?  "w^c 

fin^'  }a^"''!?':J  ^^""^  ^^^^^  ^hat  we  should  do  some 

l^Z  :  '  ,    ^y}^  ^^^^  that  bears  discussion.  We 

woulu^L-^  >         r.  work  with  you  on  it. 

Wo,nIf?n,"/f        ^~  ■^Pt'         r  0"  this  legislation? 

Would  you  have  any  problems  with  that? 

Secretar/  McLaughlin.  I  have  not  thought  of  it 
SenatolTS  ^  ^^'"^        ^         """^     approach  the  issue.  Yes, 

Senator  Qoavle  Well  this  might  be  something  that  we  might 
want  to  esamme,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  it  is  something  thaTlou 
have  brought  up  and  I  have  been  concerned  about  it-th  s  whole 
issue  of  croaming,  and  how  our  eligibility  standards  are  used. 

When  n-e  first  got  into  JTPA,  after  looking  at  CETA,  we  wanted 

lacking  m  CETA.  Well,  we  looked  at  performance  and  found  that 
you  ar«  going  to  take  the  easiei  to  train,  because  vou  are  going  to 
ShlXPr^''^^'""'^'  '^P^^''^'-        that  may  not  be  where^we 

Se ;  tooklrthir        '  ^^'"^  ^^^^  -  -^^^  --^ 

Mr.  Jones.  One  thing  I  would  add.  Senator,  is  that  we  ought  not 
fr?™  thf  .point  on-m  thiii  bill,  or  in  any  other  bill-iddress  the 
eligibility  issue  without  also  addressing  the  investment  vml 

If  we  are  going  to  serve  harder-core  p-nople  here,  or  m  JTPA  we 

^fHi  ^\u^°.  ^®  t°  ^P«"d  per  person  on  thorn  to 

achieve  the  desired  end,  and  tliat  is  just  a  major— - 

an?X^?i,^".fJf  '^^^^  '"'^^  performance  stondards, 

of  li?,        A^'^  '"t°  the  allocation  of  a  limited  amoun 

cln'^that-ptinV^"  ^""^  ^'^^  -  P-P^^^  I 

vn?i««b?°^^-^^l  the  less  needy  recipients  do  not  need  help,  and  if 
fhpJ  R  f^"'^  total  numbers,  JTPA  is  doing  quite  well  at  helping 
them  But  you  are  missing  out  on  quite  a  few  verv  needv  DPrson^f 

into  thf.'     ^'^^  ^  '^'"^        P^^h'h'y         thk7L"  at  leStTook 


tJil  i!r^^  question,  Mr,  Chairman,  deals  with  the  legislation  I 
tTfarrefSiS'iif ^""^     ^^^^  °"  ^-^'^        -  the' 

f.^ir^-T'-^u""^  '?.th^t  hill  they  have  a  new  JOBS  program. 
hoS^t^tT^'^Tit'^'  ^"^hasic  skills  program  for,  basfcal^ 

A?v  r,T?^'^^       fathers,  which  I  think  is  a  laudable  goal, 
neoni^  A"nfi!J''  reinventing  tiie  wheel  to  serve  these 

SlLf  ^^"^  ^It  t°      coordination  with  JTPA,  that 

Itft  serve  these  peop  e  very  well?  My  concein  is  not  to  just 
S.nlpf^''?"''  UK  o^^a"'?ation,  and  svstem,  that  is  going  to  se^e 
people  that  could  be  served  under  JTPA.  e,  "oc.vc 

a™,  interested  in  what  kind  of  coordination,  cooperation  and 

S/'^^^^'^"?-^'  "^"l  .^t^-  ^.^  have  got  employment  secur  ??'voca 
tional  education,  and  job  training,  all  as  of  separate  institutions 
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There  are  people  out  here  that  do  not  have  a  job,  and  to  which 
do  they  turn?  You  have  got  a  lot  out  there,  and,  my  concern  is  not 
the  goal  of  the  welfare  reform,  of  trying  to  help  these  people,  be- 
cause I  have  no  problem  with  that;  I  just  want  to  do  it  on  an  effi- 
cient basis. 

And  it  seems  to  me  th^  we  may  be  trying  to  reinvent  the  wheel, 
and  I  just  wondered  what  thoughts  you  have  of  why  we  need  a 
whole  new  separate  mechanism  to  take  care  of  these  people. 

Secretary  McLaughlin.  Let  me  make  a  couple  of  comments,  be- 
cause as  I  look  at  even  Just  within  the  Labor  Department,  the  pro- 
gram? we  have,  I  often  concern  myself  with  "reinventing  of  the 
wheel"  and  coordination  of  separate  systems. 

But  we  have  talked  about  the  need  for  flexibility.  We  have  talked 
a  little  bit  this  ixiorning  about  the  different  types  of  individuals 
who  need  these  kinds  of  programs,  and  the  need  for  tailored  pro- 
grams, customizing,  not  too  much  rigidity. 

It  is  essential  to  focus  on  the  individual  and  getting  that  program 
to  them.  I  think  the  answer  to  your  question  is  you  are  absolutely 
right,  and  I  would  hope,  as  the  debate  on  welfare  reform  goes  for- 
ward, that  there  is  not  the  creation  of  a  v/hole  separate  entity  to 
deliver  employment  and  training  services.  Let  us  use  the  delivery 
system,  and  apparatus  that  is  in  place  which  includes  the  SDAs, 
the  Governors'  participa    n,  et  cetera,  and  the  States. 

Senator  Quayle.  If  y..xx  have  any  specific  recommendations  on 
how  we  can  do  this,  I  would  certainly  be  interested  in  it. 

Secretary  McLaughlin.  I  would  spend  time  on  it  and  get  back  to 
you.* 

Senator  Quayle.  Because  the  way  I  underscand  the  legislation 
now  is  that  it  is  somewhat  optional  to  the  States  on  how  the>  are 
going  to  provide  the  services  for  these  people  in  need. 

Well,  they  may  go  ahead  and  choose  JTPA  as  the  deLvery  mech- 
anism. Some  other  States  may  choose  something  else.  But  I  am 
wondering  how  we  can,  from  the  Federal  level,  try  to  get  that  con- 
solidation, coordination,  and  cooperation  down  to  a  fine-tuning,  be- 
cause the  one  thing*  I  do  not  want  to  see  happen  is  a  whole  new 
mechanism  set  up  to  take  care  of  welfare  recipients.  You  have  a 
different  bill  under  a  different  agency— in  thi.s  case  HHS— and  we 
are  just  going  to  be  self-defeating. 

And  then  the  programs  start  competing  with  each  other.  This 
JOBS  program,  I  understand,  by  1990,  will  be  about  $1  billion. 
JTPA  Title  II  is  1.8  billion.  So,  all  of  a  sudden  you  will  get  this 
competition  that  we  just  really  do  not  need,  and  groups  will  be  set 
up  out  there  to  come  in  and  lobby  for  this  particular  one  program, 
and  others  will  come  and  lobby  for  other  program.  Instead,  we  all 
ought  to  be  working  together. 

And  we  will  be  having  arguments  about  who  is  going  to  get  what 
money,  and  there  is  really  no  dispute  of  the  goal.  But  I  tell  you, 
when  we  get  carried  away  in  setting  up  all  these  institutions,  we  do 
not  do  a  service  to  the  people  that  xve  profess  to  help.  So  I  wish  you 
could  give  us  some  guidance  on  how  we  can,  from  our  viewpoint, 


*  Pnor  to  Senator  consideratiun  of  welfare  reform  together,  the  Depanment  of  Labor  and  Sub- 
committee Staff  did  engage  on  informal  discussion  on  Canadian  issues.  ^Ve  have  no  fornr«al 
insert  for  the  record. 
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consolidate  these  programs.  Quite  frankly,  it  is  going  to  end  up 
saving  money— if  you  are  more  efficient  you  are  going  to  save 
money,  and  you  can  serve  more  people. 

Secretary  McLaughlin.  I  think  the  drain  on  resources  would  be 
apparent  in  the  kind  of  duplication  you  are  talking  about.  We 
would  be  happy  to  work  on  that  and  get  back  to  you,  sure. 

Senator  Quayle.  Time  is  a-running,  because  I  think  this  bill  is 
probably  going  to  come  up  this  week  or  next  week.  If  you  have  anv 
quick,  good  ideas,  send  them  up  here.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  of  Secretary  McLaughlin  follows:] 

[Note.— See  page  30.  The  Department  has  no  submission  for  the 
record.] 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you.  If  I  can  just  underscore,  I  do  brieve 
that  this  whole  quest  on  of  coordination  really  is  going  to  onierge 
as  a  very,  very  important  question,  and,  as  Senator  Quayle  men- 
tioned, I  have  been  concerned  about  this  creaaung  thing.  I  think 
we  are  moving  away  from  it,  but  we  were  oo  desirous  of  getting 
performance  after  some  unhaopy  experiences,  particularly  in 
public  relations,  but  also  in  substance  with  CETA,  that  we  wanted 
to  deliver,  and  in  order  to  deliver  you  did  not  take  the  people  who 
really  needed  the  hexp  the  most.  You  took  those  who  were  the  easi- 
est to  come  up  with  good  statistics  on. 

So,  as  we  examine  your  product  you  are  going  to  be  getting  to  us 
in  a  tew  days,  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  are  going  to  be  listening 

We  thank  you  very,  very  much,  both  of  >ou,  for  your  testimony, 
and  we  hope  you  are  enjoymg  the  job.  Madam  Secretary. 

becretary  McLaughlin.  I  was  thinking  of  your  earlier  comment, 
and  1  could  expand  on  this  in  another  forum.  Perhaps  I  am  the  ho- 
listic Labor  Secretary.  I  have  found  that  the  Department  is  quite 
involved  with  one  s  whole  life,  from  beginning  to  end,  so— from 
child  care,  in  oiher  words,  to  pensions.  So  thank  you  very  much  I 
am  enjoying  it  very  much. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  both  very,  very  much 

Secretary  McLaughlin.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  Our  next  witnesses  are  Barbara  McQuown,  the 
director  of  the  National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy,  and 
Schneider,  the  project  director,  ABT  Associates. 
McQuown,  we  are  very  happy  to  have  you  here,  and  if  you 
could  Identity,  for  the  record,  the  person  who  is  with  you. 

STATEMENTS  OF  BARBARA  C.  McQUOWN,  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL 
COMMISSION  ON  EMPLOYMENT  POLICY  WASHINGTON,  DC,  AC- 
COMPANIED BY  KAY  ALBRIGHT,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR,  NCEP- 
GLEr  SCHNEIDER,  SENIOR  ASSOCIATE,  ABT  ASSOCIATES,  INC.! 
CAMuRIDGE,  MA 

Ms.  McQuowN.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  am  Barbara  McQuown,  director  of  the  National  Commission  for 
h.mployment  Policy,  and  with  me  today  is  our  deputy  director,  Ms. 
Aay  Albright,  who  will  assist  in  answering  any  questions  that  voa 
may  have. 
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On  behalf  of  our  chairman,  Gertrude  McDonald,  the  commission 
wishes  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  inform  you  of  our 
recent  effort  to  evaluate  who  vvas  hein^  served  in  the  JTPA  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  would  like  to  request  that  my  full  statement  be 
included  in  the  record  of  this  hearing. 

Senator  Simon.  We  will  enter  for  these  witnesses,  and  for  suc- 
ceeding witnesses— we  will  enter  the  full  statements  in  the  record, 
and  we  would  ask  all  witnesses  to  try  to  confine  their  spoken  re- 
marks to  approximately  five  minut-  ^. 

Ms.  McQuowN.  Yes,  sir.  My  oral  remarks  then  will  summarize 
the  statement,  and  will  focus  on  the  significant  findings  of  this 
report  entitled  "Who  Is  Served  In  JTPA  Programs:  Patterns  of  Par- 
ticipation and  Intergroup  Equity." 

I  will  also  discuss  some  new  information  on  those  eligibles  not 
seeking  employment. 

This  study  found  that  JTPA  is  doing  a  good  job  of  serving  two  of 
the  key  groups  in  the  unemployed  eligible  population:  (1)  the  re- 
cipients of  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children,  and  (2)  the 
youth  dropouts,  both  of  which  are  of  interest  to  this  committee. 

However,  we  have  also  identified  under-service  patterns  in  the 
areas  of  c.dult  dropouts  and  Hispanic  males.  I  would  like  to  spend 
just  a  few  moments  explaining  the  methodology  that  we  used  in 
this  report. 

This  report  examines  the  language  of  the  Act  with  respect  to  the 
eligibility  requirements,  and  special  targeting  language,  and  it 
then  compares  this  legislative  cha  ge  to  data  on  who  is  actually 
being  served. 

The  Act  calls  for  services  to  be  directed  to  those  who  can  benefit 
from  them  and  who  are  in  most  need.  It  also  directs  that  efforts  be 
made  to  provide  equitable  services  among  substantial  segments. 

In  looking  at  the  data  on  the  eligible  population,  we  were  struck 
by  the  fact  that  the  numbers  of  persons  eligible  for  JTPA  were  in- 
creased significantly  from  CETA. 

JTPA  requires  an  eligibility  determination  be  baaed  solely  on 
economically  disadvantaged  criteria.  This  resulted  in  increasing 
the  eligible  population  by  more  than  50  percent  or  

Senator  Simon.  May  I  interrupt.  I  have  a  member  of  the  House 
on  the  phone  on  an  important  matter  that  relates  to  something 
that  is  going  on.  We  wiP  just  take  a  3-minute  recess.  I  am  sorry  to 
interrupt  you,  Ms.  McQuown. 

Ms.  McQuowN.  Yes,  sir. 

[Recess.] 

Senator  Simon.  The  hearing  will  resume.  My  apologies  again. 

Ms.  McQuowN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  looking  at  the  data  on  the  eligible  population,  as  I  said,  we 
were  really  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  eligibles  increased  signifi- 
cantly from  CETA.  As  I  mentioned,  this  resulted  in  increasing  the 
eligible  population  by  14  million  people. 

Among  the  economically  disadvantaged,  the  Act  directs  that 
JTPA  be  targeted  to  those  who  can  oenefit  from  them,  so  conse- 
quently, the  commission  developed  an  approach  that  took  into  ac- 
count tb3  vast  number  of  people  eligible  for  JTPA  legislative  intent 
and  employment  status. 
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Therefore,  this  study  examined  participation  patterns  in  the  con- 
text ot  the  individaars  Jabor  force  status.  That  is,  whether  a  person 
IS  employed,  unemployed,  or  not  in  the  labor  force,  as  defined  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

To  this  end  we  examined  those  JTPA  eligibles  who  were  unem- 
ployed that  IS,  those  who  are  acting  seeking  employment  apart 
from  those  who  are  either  already  employed  or  -re  not  actively 
seeking  employment. 

And  in  addition,  the  unemployed  eligibles  received  special  atten- 
tion for  two  specific  reasons  First,  the  Act,  through  its  allocation 
formula,  places  special  empnasis  on  the  unemployed,  and  second, 
the  decisions  of  eligibles  to  participate  in  the  JTPA  programs  is 
correlated  with  their  labor  force  status. 

For  example,  those  eligibles  who  are  not  in  the  labor  force  gener- 
ally are  not  available  for  employment,  and  therefore  are  not  prime 
candidates  for  enrolling  in  job  training  programs. 

Furthermore,  JTPA  emphasizes  training.  So  many  of  the  em- 
ployed eligibles  are  unlikely  to  leave  their  present  jobs  to  partici- 
pate in  JTPA  programs. 

Examining  the  eligible  and  participant  populations  by  labor  force 
status,  we  found  that  nearly  88  percent  of  the  eligibles  either  are 
already  employed  or  not  in  the  labor  force. 

Looking  at  the  participation  data,  we  found  that  about  33  per- 
cent of  the  participants  come  from  the  employed  and  not  in  the 
labor  force  categories. 

These  data  indicate  that  although  the  majority  of  the  part  ci- 
pants  are  coming  from  the  unemployed  eligibles,  JTPA  programs 
are  still  serving  significant  numbers  of  persons  from  not  in  the 
iabor  force  and  the  employed  eligible  populations. 

The  study  contrasts  a  widely  held  view  that  JTPA  is  only  able  to 
serve  between  2  and  3  percent  of  the  entire  eligible  population, 
with  a  niuch-improved  perspective  that  nearly  13  percent  of  the  un- 
employed eligible  population  are  being  served  by  JTPA  programs. 
TrnoA  .  ?  unemployed  eligible  population,  the  study  shows  that 
J  lif'A  participants  come  from  the  lower-income  levels  of  this  group 
are  equitably  representative  of  minorities  and  females,  and  are  re- 
flective of  targeted  populations,  with  the  notable  except  of  adult 
school  dropouts. 

I  would  also  like  to  respond  to  your  request  to  examine  the  char- 
acteristics of  those  eligibles  who  are  not  in  the  labor  force. 

We  found  the  following.  Nearly  80  percent  of  these  individuals 
Identified  one  of  the  following  four  reasons  for  not  activeiv  king 
employment.  •  ^ 

First,  they  had  housekeeping  and/or  child  care  responsioilities. 
they  were  in  school;  they  had  health  prob).  ems  or  severe  phvsiccil 
disabilities;  or  they  were  retired.  ' 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  eligible  individual  who  are  not  in 
the  labor  force  had  neither  sought  nor  were  employed  at  all  for  the 
year  prior  to  being  surveyed.  Characteristics  of  the  not-in-the-labor 
lorce  population  were  similar,  in  most  respects,  to  the  unemployed 
eligible  population,  except  that  those  not  in  the  labor  force  were 
more  likely  to  be  female,  older,  and  a  dropout,  than  the  unem- 
ployed eligibles. 
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The  commission  has  exami:ied  these  findings,  and  other  observa- 
tions from  this  research,  and  has  concluded  the  following.  First,  the 
commission  supports  and  recommends  clear  Congressional  target- 
ing be  implemented  for  the  long-term  welfare  recipients. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  JTPA  delivery  system  is  responsive  to  leg- 
islative targeting,  as  demonstrate"  by  the  excellent  participation 
rates  in  the  youth  dropouts,  and  weifare-recipient  areas. 

Second,  the  commission  has  urged  the  Private  Industry  CouncL' 
and  States  to  review  their  emphasis  on  services  to  adult  school 
dropouts,  and  Hispanic  males  because  our  analysis  indicates  under- 
service  to  these  two  groups. 

Third,  the  commission  has  recommended  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  States,  the  need  to  ensure  JTPA  administrative 
data  were  collected  fully  in  the  areas  of  income  and  age  of  depend- 
ents for  certain  groups  that  are  automatically  classified  as  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. 

We  stressed  these  last  two  recommendations,  recently,  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Job  Training  Co- 
ordinating Co\mcil  Chairs,  sponsored  by  the  commission. 

And  fourth,  we  recommend  specific  data  collection  on  teenage 
parents,  a  target  group  that  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  sug- 
gested would  be  a  great  return  on  investment  of  our  Federal  train- 
ing dollars,  and  specific  iata  collection  on  the  type  of  work  welfare 
programs  that  participants  are  enrolled  in,  to  better  determine 
JTPA  compliance  with  the  Act. 

And  finally,  we  support  the  Department  of  Labor  s  comprehen- 
sive net  impact  study  to  better  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
JTPA  services. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  two  points.  First,  the  com- 
mission is  greatly  concerned  about  the  work  force  readiness  issue. 
That  is  one  reason  we  are  deeply  troubled  about  the  data  on  serv- 
ices to  adult  high-school  dropouts. 

However,  we  believe  that  focusing  exclusively  on  dropout  data 
misses  the  real  issue.  That  is  determining  the  basic  skill  levels  of 
participants.  For  this  reason,  we  strongly  support  DOL  in  their  ef- 
forts to  assist  the  reading  proficiency  of  all  JTPA  enrollees. 

In  fact  we  have  just  published  a  report  which  we  hope  will  pro- 
vide valuable  technical  assistance  to  those  interested  in  pursuing 
basic  skill  testing. 

And  second,  since  high  school  dropouts  and  Hispanic  males  were 
the  only  groups  which  did  not  exhibit  rates  comparable  to  their  in- 
cidence the  eligible  population,  we  could  conclude  that  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  is  indeed  serving  those  people  whom  the 
Congress  had  intended. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Thb  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  McQuown  follows:] 
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VTRITTEN  TESTIMONY 
BY 

BARBARA  C.  MCQUOWN 
DIRECTOR 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  POLICY 
SUBMITTED  TO 
THE 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRCXXJCTIVITY 
JUNE  8,  1988 


THE  COMMISSION  WISHES  TO  Ui.     .  THE  JHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS*  OF 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  FOR  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  INFORM  YOU  OF  OUR  RECENT 
EFFORT  TO  EVALUATE  WHO  IS  BEING  SERVED  BY  THE  JOB  TRAINING 
PARTNERSHIP  ACT  (JTPA)  PROGRAMS.    OUR  TESTIMONY  WILL  FOCUS  ON  THE 
SIGNIFICANT  FINDINGS  FROM  OUR  RECENT  REPORT  ENTITLED,  •'WHO  IS 
SERVED  IN  JTPA  PROGRAMS:  PATTERNS  OF  PARTICIPATICW  AND  INTERGROUP 
EQUITY. "    THIS  TESTIMONY  WILL  ALSO  DISCUSS  SOME  NEW  INFORMATION 
ON  THOSE  ELIGIBIES  NOT  SEEKING  EMPLOYMENT. 

BEFORE  BEGINNING  MY  DISCUSSION  OA  OUR  RESEARCH,  I  WOULD  LIKE 
TO  RESPC^JD  TO  YOUR  REQUEST  FOR  OUR  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 
ADJUSTMENTS  TO  THE  STATUTORY  FU^DING  FORMULA  FOR  TITLES  II-A  AND 
II-B  OF  JTPA.    THE  STUDY  W  WHICH  WE  ARE  REPORTING  TO  YOU  TODAY 
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DOES  NOT  EVALUATE  TOE  EQUITY  OF  TOE  FORMULA.    TOE  COMMISSION, 
HOWEVER,  DID  ADDRESS  ONE  ASPECT  OF  TOE  FORMULA  PROCESS,  FUNDING 
STABILITY,  IN  OUR  OT^REHENSIVE  REPORT  ON  JTPA.  SPECIFICALT.Y, 
TOE  COMMISSION  SUPPORTED  THE  1986  AMENDMENTS  WHICH  GUARANTEED 
TOAT  LOCAL  PROGRAMS  MOULD  NO  LOtXjER  FACE  RADICAL  SHIFTS  IN 
FUNDING  FROM  YEAR  TO  YEAR  TOROOSJ  A  90%  "HOL!>-HARMLESS" 
PROVISION.    TOE  COMMISSION  CONTINUES  TO  SUPPORT  THE  CONCEPT  OF 
FUNDING  STABILITY  TO  LOCAL  PROGRAMS.    IN  ADDITION,  THE  COMMISSION 
SUPPORTS  THE  ORIGINAL  LEGISLATIVE  lOTEOT  TO  BASE  TOE  JTPA  TITLE 
II-A  ALLOCATiai  FORMULA  ON  BOTO  ECONOMIC  AND  POVERTY  DIMENSIONS. 
Wira'  RESPECT  TO  THE  TITLE  II-B  ALLOCATION  FORMUIA,  V?E  ARE  IN 
AGREEMENT  WITO  TOE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSAL  TO  ADJUST  THE 
FORMULA  MECHANISM. 

TOE  COMMISSION  HAS  FOCUSED  A  GREAT  AMOUNT  OF  RESEARCH  ENERGY 
ON  EXAMINING  THE  JOB  TRAINING  PARXNERSHI7*      \    AS  I  JUST 
MENTIONED,  LAST  SEPTEMBER  WE  TRANSMITTED       -IHE  PRESIDENT  AND 
CONGRESS  A  COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATION  OF  TOIS  ACT'S  FIRST  TOREE 
YEARS  OF  OPERATION.    SUBSEQUENT  TO  ITS  PUBLICATION,  WE  HAVE 
UNDERTAKEN  A  NUMBER  OF  TOPICAL  STUDIES  RELATED  TO  JTPA, 

OUR  MOST  SIGNIFICANT  RECENT  EFFORT  IS  A  MAJOR  REVIEW  OF  THE 
"EFFECTS  OF  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  ON  JTPA  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 
PRACTICES,  COSTS,  AND  CLIENT  SELECTION."    TOIS  STUDY  WAS 
UNDERTAKEN  AT  THE  SUGGESTION  OF  CONGRESSMEN  HAWKINS  AND  JEFFORDS. 
TOIS  PROJECT  INVOLVING  AN  EXTENSIVE  SURVEY  OF  ALL  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
JTPA  POLICYMAKERS  AND  ADMINISTRAIlORS  AS  WELL  AS  ON-SITE  VISITS  TO 
ElC2iT  ^iATES,  30  SERVICE  DELIVERY  iVREAS,  AND  90  SERVICE 
PRdVIDERS.    WE  WILL  BE  REPORTING  TO  YOU  ON  TOIS  EFK)RT  AT  TOE  END 
OF  TOIS  SUMMER. 

THE  COMMISSION  HAS  BEEN  WORKING  ON  OTHER  RESEARCH  PROJECTS 
WHICH  ARE  TARGETED  TO  E^?COURAGI  .xCES  TO  THlv  HARD-TO-SERVE 

CLIENTELE.    RELATED  TO  TOIS  TARGETING  FOCUS,  WE  PLAYED  AN  ACTIVE 
ROLE  WITO  TOE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  (DOL)  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEW 
PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  AND  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS  WHICH  WILL  HOLD 
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SERVICE  PROVIDERS  HARMLESS  FOR  MORE  INTENSE  INTERVENTION  TO  KEY 
TftRGET  GRa»PS  SUCH  AS  LONG-TET!*  'TvLFARE  RECIPIENTS, 

ONE  BASIC  T!1EME  THAT  IS  COHIWN  THROUGHOUT  OUR  POCCS  CN  JTPA 
IS  "WHO  IS  BEING  SERVED?"  HC^Y  WE  PRESENT  TO  YOU  THE  RESULTS 
OF  A  SlUDY  DIRECTLY  AW)RESSING  THIS  QUESTION. 

WE  FEEL  THIS  STODY  OFFERS  TWO  VALUABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS,  FIRST, 
IT  OFFERS  A  PROPOSED  STRUCTURE  AND  SOME  DEFINITION  TO  THE  DEBATE 
Cf^JER  *»WHO  IS  BEING  SERVED."    SECOND,  IT  OFFERS  A  NEW  PERSPECTIVE 
AT  EXAMINING  TOO  ZS  F^XGIZZE  AND  WHO  IS  BEING  SERVED  BY  JTPA. 

IN  GENERAL,  THE  SIUDY  PCUND  THAT  JTPA  IS  DOING  A  GOOD  JOB  OF 
SERVING  TTO  KEY  GROUPS  TARGETED  BY  THE  ACT;  RECIPIENTS  TO  AID  TO 
FAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  m)  YOUTH  DROPOUTS.    HOWEVER,  WE 
HAVE  ALSO  IDENTIFIED  UNDERSERVICE  PATTERNS  IN  THE  AREAS  OF  ADULT 
DROPOUTS  AND  HISPANIC  MALES. 


METHODOLOGY 

THIS  SIUDY  DOES  rK)RE  THAN  COUNT  AND  DESCRIBE  PARTICIPANTS  IN 
JTPA.    IT  DISCUSSES  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  ACT  THAT  RELATE  TO  WHO 
SHOULD  BE  SERVED  AND  ANALYZES  FACTORS  THAT  AFFECT  IHE  DECISIONS 
OF  PROGRAM-ELIGIBLES  TO  PARTICIPATE.      TO  .HIS  END,  THIS  RESEARCH 
FOCUSES  CN  INFORMATION  ABOUT  JTPA  ELIGIBLES  AND  PARTICIPANTS  BY 
LABOR  FORCE  STATUS.    THAT  IS,  WHETHER  A  PERSa^  IS  EITHER:  A) 
EMPLOYED,  B)  NOT  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE,  OR  C)  UNEMPLOYED,  AS  DEFINED 
BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS.    AS  WE  SHALL  DEMCX^STRATB, 
ANALYSIS  AMONG  BY  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS,  IS  AN  IMPORTANT  PERSPECTIVE 
IN  LOOKING  AT  JTPA  SERVICE  PATTERNS  TO  ELIGIBLES. 

WE  BEGAN  THIS  ANALYSIS  AT  THE  SOURCE,  THE  ACT  ITSELF. 
SECTION  141  (c)  OF  THE  JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT  STATES: 

"EACH  JOB  TRAINING  PLAN  SHALL  PROVIDE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
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OPPOimJNITIES  TO  THOSE  WHO  CAN  BENEFIT  FRCXl,  AND  WHO  ARE 
IN  NEED  OF,  SUCH  OPPORTONITIES  AND  SHALL  MAKE  EFFORTS  TO 
PPaiDE  EQUITABLE  SERVICES  AMONG  SUBSTANTIAL  SEGMENTS  OF  THE 
ELIG^:^LE  POPULATION*" 

USING  THE  ABOVE  C  TIDANCE,  STATES  AND  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 
COUNCILS  (PICS)  ARE  REQUIRED  TO  ESTABLISH  PROGRAMS,  REC^T 
PARTICIPANTS,  AND  TRAIN  ELIGIBLE  PERSONS  FOR  AVAILABLE  JOBS, 
ANOTHER  MA^3)ATE  OF  THE  ACT. 

SINCE  MANY  OF  THE  TERMS  FROM  THIS  LEGISLATIVE  SlARiING  POINT 
V^ERE  UNDEFINED,  THIS  PAPER'S  FIRST  TASK  WAS  TO  INTERPHET  THESE 
PROVISIONS  AND  EXAMINE  THEIR  APPLICATION.    FOR  EXAMPLE: 

"BENEFIT  FROM"  IMPLIES,  FOR  THE  MOST  PA^IT,  SEEKING  TORF.  OR  BE 
"JCB  ORIENTED,"     (I.E.,  USUALLY  INDICATED  BY  THE  LABOR  FORCE 
CLASSIFICATICN  OF  "UNEMPLOYED").    FOR  SOME,  SUCH  AS  IN-SCHCOL 
YOUTH,  "BENEFIT  FROM"  MAY  GO  FURTHER  AND  IMPLY  A  CAPACITY  TO 
IMPROVE  THEIR  FUTURE  EMPLOYABILITY. 

"MOST  IN  NEED,"  THE  AREA  MOST  OFTEN  OPEN  TO  INTERPRETATION, 
IS  EXAMINED  ALOTC  INCC^ffi,  EDUCATION  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  DIMENSIONS. 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  INCOME,  IHE  STUDY  ANALYZES  SERVICE  PATTERNS  IN 
RELATION  TO  VARIOUS  OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET  (OMB)  POVERTY 
LE^^LS  (I.E.,  50%  ,  70%,  90%,  AND  100%  OF  OMB  PCTERTY) .  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  EDUCATION,  THIS  STUDY  ANALYZES  SLRVICE  PATTERN  OF  HIGH 
SCHOOL  COMPLETERS  AND  DROPOUTS.    FINALLY,  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
UNEMPLOYMENT,  THE  STUDY  ANALYZES  SERVICE  PATTERNS  BY  LABOR  FORCE 
STATUS. 

THE  WORDS  "SUBSTANriAL  SEGMENTS"  ARE  DEFINED  ALONG  THOSE 
TRADITIONAL  DEMOGRAPHIC  LINES  WHICH  HAVE  HISTORICALLY  BEEN 
DIRECTED  AT  MINORITY,  SEX  AND  AGE  GROUP  ANALYSIS.    ALTHOUGH  OTHER 
GROUPS  ARE  MENTIONED  IN  THE  ACT  OR  BY  POLICYMAKERS  AS  TARGETS  FOR 
SERVICES  'E.G.,  HANDICAPPED,  DISPLACED  HOMijf^iAKERS,  VETERANS,  AND 
MOST  RE^iSNTLY,  HOIELESS),  CONSISTENT  AND  RELIABLE  DATA  FOR 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THESE  GRCXIPS  WERE  OFTEN  NOT  AVAILABLE. 

FINALLY,  "EQUITABLE  SERVICE"  IS  MEASURED  BY  ESTIMATING  Pm> 
COMPARING  THOSE  ENROLLED  HAVING  PARTICULAR  CHATACTERISTICS  WITH 
THEIR  INCIDENCE  IN  IHE  ELIGIBLE  POPULATION.    AS  BENCHMARKS, 
SERVICE  LEVELS  OHAT  ARE  PROPORTIONATE  TO  A  GROUP'S  REPRESENTATiON 
IN  THE  ELIGIBLE  POPULATION  ARE  ASSUMED  TO  BE  EQUITABLE. 

IHERE  ARE  TWO  ADDITIONAL  PIECES  TO  THIS  STUDY'S  METHODOLOGY 
WE  NEED  TO  BRIEFLY  DISCUSS  AT  THIS  POINT. 

FIRST,  VMS  STUDY  USES  DATA  FROM  THE.  THE  JOB  TRAINING 
QUARTERLY  SURVEY  (JTQS)  REPORTING  SYSTEM  FOR  PROGRAM  YEARS  1984 
AND  1985  (I.E.,  JULY  1,  1984  TO  JUNE  30,  1936)  AND  THE  MARCH  1986 
CURRENT  POPULATIW  SURVEY  (CPS). 

THE  JTQS  SURVEY  IS  A  NATIC»IALLY  REPRESENTATIVE  DATA  SET  OF 
PARTICIPANTS'  SOCIOECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS,  IN-PROGRAM 
ACTIVTTIES,  AND  LABOR  MARKET  EXPERIENCES  COLLECTED  OI  AN  ONGOING 
BASIS  FROM  SERVICE  DELIVERY  AREA  (SDA)  RECORDS.    JTQS  SAMPLE 
DESiaa  INaUDES  QUARTERLY  SAMPLES  OF  6,000  NEW  ENROLLEES  AND 
3,000  Tm'ilNEES  FROM  194  '"DAS. 

THE  USE  OF  DATA  FOR  TWO,  RATHER  THAN  OILY  ONE,  PROGRAM  YEARS 
WAS  NECESSARY  TO  OBTAIN  SUFFICIENT  SAMPLE  SIZES  FOR  DETAILED 
SUBGROUP  ANALYSES. 

THE  CPS  IS  A  MONTHLY  SURVEY  OF  ABOUT  60,000  HOUSEHOLDS 
CONDUCTED  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS  FOR  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR 
STATISTICS.    THE  SAMPLE  IS  NATICKPu.LY  REPRESENTATIVE  AND  IS  USED 
TO  DETERMINE  THE  NATIONAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE.    THE  MARCH  1986 
SURVEY  INCLUDES  DATA  ON  THE  AMOUNT  AND  SOURCES  OF  INCOME  IN  THE 
PREVIOUS  CALENDAR  YEAR  (1985).    AN  ELIGIBILITY  ALGORITHM 
REFLECTING  THE  "ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED"  JTPA  TITLE  ^x-A 
ELIGIBILITY  RULES  WAS  APPLIED  TO  THIS  MARCH  1986  CPS  DA1A  FILE. 
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FOR  MS  PURPOSES  OF  CX)MPARING  ELIGIBLES  AND  PARTICIPANTS,  OUR 
STUDY  DEVELOPED  A  STATISTIC  CALLED  THE  "PARTICIPATION  RATE."  TOE 
PARTICIPATION  RATE  IS  THE  (ANNUAL)  PERCENTAGE  OF  JTPA 
PARTICIPANTS  IN  A  GIVEN  SUBGROUP  CATEGORY  OF  "HfAT  SUBGROUP'S 
ELIGIBLE  POPULATION.    THAT  IS,  THE  NUMBER  OF  OTPA  PARTICIPANTS  IN 
A  GIVEN  SUBGROUP  POPULATION,  DIVIDED  BY  THE  NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE 
ELIGIBLE  FROM  THAT  SUBGROUP  POPULATION, 

SECOND,  THIS  ANALYSIS  FOCUSED  Cxi  TKCSE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE 
ACT  WHICH  WERE  iCIi^TED  TO  "WHO  SHOUU)  BE  SERVED."    HERE  WT: 
^'XAMINED  THREE  AREAS:    ELIGIBILITY;  ALLOCATION  FORMULA;  AND 
SPECIAL  TARGETING  PROVISIOIS  OF  IHE  ACT. 

Eligibility 

THE  ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  TITLE  II-A  rituGRAMS  ARE 
BROAD,  IN  FACT  BROADER  THAN  ANY  PREVIOUS  EMPLOYMENT  A;>ID  TRAINING 
PROGRAM  FOCUSED  AT  OVERCOMING  STRUCTURAL  UNEMPLOYMENT.    THIS  IS 
CONSISTENT  WITH  THE  GENERAL  THEME  OF  FLEXIBILITY  IN  OHE  JTPA 
LEGISLATiai.    INSTEAD  OF  IMPOSING  RIGID  STANDARDS  ON  PARTICIPANT 
MIX,  THE  BROAD  ELIGIBILITY  RULES  ALLOW  STATES  AND  PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY  COUNCILS  TO  DEVELOP  POLICIES  FOR  PARTICIPANT  SELECTIOI 
THAT  REFLECT  LOCAL  NEEDS  AND  PRIORITIES, 

SPECIFICALLY,  OHE  ACT  REQUIRES  THAT  A  PERSON  BE  ECONOMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED  TO  BE  ELIGIBLE  FOR  IHE  PROGRAM.    PICS  CAN  ENROLL, 
UP  TO  10  PERCENT,  PARTICIPANTS  WHO  ARE  NOT  ECONOUCALLY 
DISADVANTAGED  BUT  HAVE  ENCOUNTERED  OTHER  BARRIERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
SUCH  AS  LIMITED  ENGLISH-LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY  OR  PHYSICAL 
DISABILITIES. 

IN  LOOKING  AT  TOE  DATA  ON  THE  ELIGIBLE  POPULATIOI,  WE  WERE 
STRUCK  BY  THE  FACT  THAT  THE  NUMBERS  OF  PERSONS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  JTPA 
WERE  INCREASED  SIGNIFICANTLY  FROM  COMPREHENSIVE  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT  (CETA).     FOR  EXAMPLE,  AMONG  PERS'^S  14  AND  OVER,  21 
PERCENT  OF  THE  POPULATIOI,  OR  NEARLY  39  AND  A  'WLF  MILLI(»J 
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PE2mjS,  WERE  ELIGIBLE  FOR  TITLE  II-A  OF  JTPA,    WHILE  ONLY  13,3 
PERCENT,  OR  SLIGHTLY  MORE  THAN  25  M'-ilCN  JEBSCX^S,  WOULD  HAVE 
BEEN  ELIGIBLE  USING  CEIA'S  TITLF.  II-B  ELIGIBILITY  CRITERION, 

JTPA  REQUIRES  THAT  ELIGIBILITY  DETERMINATION  BE  BASED  SOLELY 
ON  ECCtOIICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  CRITERIA,    WHILE  CETA  REQUIRED  THAT 
A  PERSON  BE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  AND  EITHER  UNEMPLOYED  OR 
UNDEREMPLOYED  IN  ORDER  TO  BE  ELIGIBLE    JR  SEHVICES,  THIS 
REouLTED  IN  INCREASING?  THE  ELIGIBLE  POPU'^ATJON  BY  MORE  THAN  50%, 
OR  14  MILLION  PEOPLE,  YTm  THE  POPULATION  THAT  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN 
ELIGIBLE  UNDER  CETA, 

A:iocati.^n  Formula 

THE  NEXT  AREA  WITH  RESPECT  TO  ACT'S  REQUIREMENTS  WAS  THE 
DIRECTIOI  OI  ALLOCAVICXN  OF  FUNDS,  HERE  WE  SEE  MORE  EMPHASIS 
Ai;  "UNEMPLOYMENT"  CRITERIA  AS  OPPOSED  TO  AN  INCOME  CRITERIA, 

THE  ACT  SPECIFIES  THAT  THE  ALLOCATIOI  OF  JTPA  TITLE  II-A 
FUNDS  TO  THE  STATES  AND  SDAS  (78  PERCENT  OF  THE  FUNDS)  IS  TO  BE 
BASED  OI  A  THREE-PART  FORMULA:  TWO-THIRDS  OF  THESE  FUNDS  ARE  TO 
BE  ALLOCATED  OI  THE  BASIS  OF  MEA^^JRES  DIRECTLY  RELATED  TO 
UNEMPLOYMENT,  (RELATIVE  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  RELATIVE  EXCESS 
UNETii'LOWIENT) ,  WHILE  O^THIRD  OF  THE  FUNDS  ARE  TO  BE  ALLOCATED 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THF,  RELATIVE  NUMBER  OF  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED 
INDIVIDUALS  IN  THE  AREA,    THIS  ALLOCATION  FORMULA  REFLECTS  THE 
LEGISLATIVE  COICE^N  WITH  TARGETING  AREAS  WITH  GREATER  NUMBERS  OF 
UNEMPLOYED,  AND  SJ.'ECIFICALLY  THE  LONG-TERM  UNEMPLOYED  ELIGIBLES. 

Special  Tar^^etir.cjf 

THE  LAST  A'-j^  OF  REQUIREMENTS  WE  LOOKED  AT  WAS  LANGUAGE 
ADDRESSING  SPECIAL  TARGETING, 

AS  MENTIONED  EARLIER,  THE  ACT  PRESCRIBES  THAT  EFFORTS  SHALL 
BE  MADE  TO  PROVIDE  EQUITABLE  SERVICES  AMONG  SUBSTANTIAL  SEGMENTS 
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OF  THE  ELIGIBLE  POPULATIC^I.    FURTHERMORE,  SECTION  20:i  DIRECTLY 
AK)RESSES  THE  TARGETING  OF  SERVICES  TO  YOUTH,  AFDC  RECIPIENTS, 
AND  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS,    IT  MANDATES  THAT  40  PERCENT  OF  TITU*  II-A 
FUNDS  ALLOCATED  TO  SERVICE  DELIVERY  AREAS  BE  SPENT  CN  SERVICES  TO 
ELIGIBLE  YOUTH,    AND  IT  REQUIRES  EQUITABLE  SERVICE  BE  GIVEN  TO 
CERTAIN  AFDC  ELIGIBLES,  WITH  PARTICULAR  EMPHASIS  ON  VTORK 
INCENTIVE  PROGRAM  (WIN)  MAN1DAT0RIES,  AND  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS, 

IN  SUMMARY,  ALTHOUSJ  JTPA  ELIGIBILITY  RULES  ARE  BROAD,  OTHER 
ASl'iSCTS  OF  TOE  LBGISLATt'^:  5UGGEGT  TARGETING,    TOE  ACT  IS 
CONCERNED  WITO  INTERGROUP  EQUITY  AND  IHE  REDUCTION  OF  WELFARE 
DEPENDENCY,    UNEMPLOYED  ELIGIBLES,  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS,  AND  GROUPS 
FACING  BARRIERS  TO  EMPLOYMENT  RECEIVE  SPECIAL  CONSIDERATION  IN 
DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  THE  LAW, 

AS  INDICATED,  THE  EMPHASIS  OF  TOIS  RESEARQi  ON  TOE 
RELATIONSHIP  BEIWEEN  LABOR  FORCE  STA1US  (I.E,,  EMPLOYED, 
UNEMPLOYED,  OR  NOl'  IN  TOE  LABOR  FORCE)  AND  PROGRAM  PARTICIPATIOI 
OFFERS  A  NEW  PERSPECTIVE  IN  TOE  ANALYSIS  OF  WHO  IS  BEING  SERVED 
UNDER  JTPA,    TO  TOIS  END,  TOIS  STUDY  EXAMINES  TOOSE  JTPA  ELIGIBLES 
WHO  ARE  "UNEMPLOYED,"  THAT  IS  THOSE  WHO  ARE  ACTIVELY  SEEKING 
EMPLOYMEITT,  APART  FROM  TOOSE  WHO.  ARE  EITHER  ALREADY  EMPLOYED  OR 
ARE  NOT  ACTIVELY  SEEKING  EMPLOYMENT, 

IN  ADDITIOI,  THE  "UNEMPLOYED  ELIGIBLES"  RECEIVE  SPECIAL 
ATTENTION  FOR  TOO  SPECIFIC  REASCX^S, 

FIRST,  AS  MENTIONED  EARLIER,  THE  ACT  PLACES  SPECIAL  EMPHASIS 
ON  TOE  UNEMPLOYED  THRC   *H  ITS  ALLOCATION  FORMULA,    SECOND,  THE 
DECISIOIS  OF  ELIGIBLES  .0  PmiCIPATE  IN  JTPA  PROGRAMS  IS 
COF':^ELATED  WITS  TOEIR  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS;, 

FOR  EXAMPLE,  TOOSE  ELIGIBLES  WHO  ARE  NOT  IN  TOE  LABOR  FORCE 
GENERALLY  ARE  NOT  AVAILABLE  FOR  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  THEREFORE,  ARE  NOT 
PRIME  CANDIDATES  FOR  ENROLLING  IN  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAMS, 
FURTHERMORE,  JTPA  EMPHASIS  OI  TRAINING  SUGGESTS  THAT  MANY  OF  THE 
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EMPLOYED  ELIGIBLES  ARE  UNLIKELY  TO  LEAVE  TOEIR  PRESENT  JOBS  TO 
PARTICIPAIE  IN  JTPA  PROGRAMS, 

IHEREEORe,  MUCH  OF  THIS    ANALYSIS  OF  PARTICIPATION  PATTERNS 
CENTERS  CN  "UNEMPLOYED"  ELIGIBLES  AS  MOST  INDICATIVE,  BUi*  NOT 
EXCLUSIVELY,  OF  THOSE  MOST  IN  NEED  M£  ABLE  TO  BENEFIT  FROM  JTPA 
TRAINING.    THE  FOCUS  ON  THE  UNEMPLOYED  DOES  NOT  IMPLY  THAT  PERSONS 
IN  THE  OTHER  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS  CATEGORIES  (I.E.,  NOT  IN  THE  LABOR 
FORCE  AND  EMPLOYED)  ARE  NOT  ALSO  IN  NEED.    AND  AS  THE  DATA  WILL 
SHOW  US,  THERE  A!<E  SIGNIFICANT  NUMBERS  FROM  THESE  TWO  GROUPS  BEING 
SERVED  BY  JTPA  PROGRAMS. 


FINDINGS 

AS  MENTIONED  ABOVE,  THIS  STUDY  JONCENTRATES  ITS  ANALYSIS  OF 
PARTICIPATION  PATTERNS  AND  INTERGROUP  EQUITY  WITHIN  THE  CONTEXT 
OF  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS. 

LOOKING  AT  T.IE  ELIGIBLE  AND  PARTICIPANT  POPULATION  WITH  THIS 
PERSPECTIVE,  WE  SEE  THAT  THERE  ARE  CONSERVATIVELY  SPEAKING  NEARLY 
32  MILLION  PEOPLE,  AGE  16-64,  ELIGIBLE  FOR  JTPA.    ANNUALLY,  JTPA 
SERVES  NEARLY  THREE  QUARTERS  OF  A  MILLION  PERSONS,  OR  ABOUT  2.3% 
OF  THE  TOTAL  ELIGIBLE  POFIATION. 

• 

BY  LOOKING  AT  THE  ELIGIBLE  AND  PARTICIPANT  POPULATIOIS  BY 
LABOR  FORCE  STATUS,  WE  FIND  THAT  NEARLY  88%  OF  THE  ELIGIBLES  ARE 
EITHER  ALREADY  EMPLOYED  OR  NOT  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE.    ON  THE 
PARTICIPANT  SIDE,  CM^Y  33%  COME  FROM  THESE  TWO  LABOR  FORCE 
CATEGORIES. 

HOWEVER,  BY  COMPARirXS  CMiY  THOSE  UNEMPLOYED  ELIGIBLES  WITH 
UNEMPLOYED  PARTICIPANTS,  WE  SEE  A  MUCH  GREATER  "MARKET 
PENETRATiai"  WITH  A  12.9%  PARTICIPATION  RATE. 

LOOKING  A  LITTLE  CLOSER  AT  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THOSE  AMONG 
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THE  UNEMPLOYED  ELIGIBLE  POPULATION  THAT  ARE  BEItXj  SERVED,  WE 
roUND  THAT  WITHIN  MINORITY  CATEGORIES,  ABOVE  AVERAGE 
PARTICIPATIOI  FOR  BLACKS,  PARTICULARLY  FEMALE  BLACKS;  BUT  1/MER 
THAN  AVERAGE  RATES  FOR  HISPANICS.    ALTH0UC3I  FEMALE  HISPANICS 
AGAIN  WERE  ABOVE  THE  BENCHMARK,  WE  POUND  THE  HISPANIC  MALE  RATES 
SIGNIFICANTLY  BELOW.    THE  SlUDY  DISCUSSES  SOME  POSSIBLE  REASONS 
FOR  THE  LOH  HISPANIC  MALE  RATES.  THESE  INCLUDE  THE  STRONG 
POSSIBILITY  THAT  DUE  TO  GEOGRAPHICAL  CONCENTRATION  OF  IHE 
HISPANIC  COMMUNITY  IN  CERTAIN  PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTY,  THE  SAMPLING 
DATA  MAY  BE  UNDERESTIMATING  THIS  GROUP  PARTICIPATION  RATE. 

AN  AREA  OF  INTEREST  BOTH  IN  TERMS  OF  TARGETING  REQUIREMENTS 
AND  CONTINUED  LEGISLATIVE  INTEREST  IS  AFDC  RECIPIENTS.    THE  SlUDY 
NOTES  SOME  DIFFICULTY  ASSESSING  IHE  SPECIFIC  TARGETING 
REQUIREMENTS  OF  SERVING  WIW  MANDATORIES.    THIS  IS  BECAUSE  THE 
OTPA  REPORTING  SYSTEM  ONLY  IDENTIFIES  i^HETHER  OR  NOT  A  PERSON  IS 
AN  AFDC  RECIPIENT  IN  GENERAL.    THEREFORE,  SPECIFIC  DATA  WAS  NOT 
AVAILABLE  (XI  WHETHER  AN  AFDC  RECIPIENT  WAS  A  PARTICIPANT  IN  A  WIN 
MANDATORY  OR  VOLUNTARY  PROGRP^.    HOWEVER,  AS  A  STRONG  PROXY  WE 
FOUND  EXCELLENT  PARTICIPATION  RATES  FOR  FEMALE  AFDC  RECIPIENTS, 
AT  16.1%. 

WE  ALSO  LOOKED  AT  ANOTHER  GROUP  DEMOGRAPHICALLY  SIMILAR  TO 
AFDC  MOTHERS,  SINGLE  WMIEN  WITH  DEPENDENTS,  AND  FOUND  VERY 
SIMILAR  PARTICIPATION  RATES. 

RELATED  TO  THE  AGE  ISSUE,  WE  SEE  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  TARGETING 
PROVISIOI  OI  YOUTH.    SINCE  YOUTH  CMiY  COMPRISE  17.8%  OF  THE 
ELIGIBLE  POPULATION,  PARTICIPATION  RAiES  MUST  BE  MUCH  HIOIER  FOR 
YOOIH  THAN  ADULTS  IN  ORDER  TO  MEET  THE  40%  EXPENDITURE 
REQUlPEMENT  —  ASSUMING  UNIT  SERVICE  COSTS  ARE  THE  SAME.  SINCE 
YOUTH  UNIT  SERVICE  COSTS  HAVE  BEEN  ABOUT  8%  LCWER  THAN  ADULTS, 
THE  TASK  OF  ACHIEVING  THE  REQUIRED  YOUTH  EXPENDITURE  LEVEL  IS 
EVEN  MORE  CHALLENGING.    YET  CLEARLY  WE  POUND  THAT  PICS  HAVE  MET 
THAT  CHALLENGE  WITH  DRAMATICALLY  HIGH  YOUTH  PARTICIPATION  RATE  OF 
28.3%. 
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FINALLY,  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  tlXJd^TTONAL  ISSUE,  TARGETING 
SCHOOL  DROPOUTS,  WE  FOUND  DRAMATIC  PARTICIPATION  RATES  FOR  YOUTH 
DROPOOTS,  BUT  DISAPPOINTING  RATES  FOR  ADULT  DROPOUTS. 
SPECIFICALLY,  ONE  FOURTH  OF  THE  ELIGIBLE  UNEMPLOYED  YOUTH  ARE 
DROPOUTS,  BUT  ONE  THIRD  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED  YOUTH  PARTICIPANTS  ARE 
DROPOUT?.    WE  FOUND  THE  REVERSE  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED  ADULTS  WHERE 
OVER  CNc:  THIRD  OF  THE  ELIGIBLE  UNEMPLOYED  ADULT  ARE  DROPOUTS,  BUT 
SLIQJTLY  MORE  THAN  ONE  QUARTER  OF  UNEMPLOYED  PARTICIPANTS  WERE 
DROPOUTS. 

THE  STUDY  DOES  DISCUSS  SEVERAL  FACTORS  WHICH  HAY  HAVE  A 
BEARING  ON  THE  LOW  ADULT  DRO:?OUT  RATE.     FIRST,  PERFORMANCE 
STANDARDS  FOR  ADULTS  ARE  PLACEMENT  BASED  'THILE  THOSE  STANDA^S 
FOR  YOUTH  CAN  TAKE  INTO  ACCOUNT  OUTCOMES,  SUCH  AS  ATTAINMENT  OF  A 
BAl^C  skill  COMPETENCY.    THEREFORE,  PICS  MAY  HAVE  GREATER 
INCENTIVE  TO  SERVE  THE  MORE  JOB  READY,  OR  MORE  EDUCATED,  ADULT. 
HOWEVER,  FOR  YOUTH,  THERE  ARE  MORE  INCENTIVES  TO  SERVE  THE 
DROPOUT  WITHIN  THE  PERFORMANCE  STANDARD  SYSTEM. 

SECOND,  DISCOMFORT  WITH  FORMAL  CLASSROOM  TRAINING  MAY  REDUCE 
THE  PARTICIPATION  OF  ADULT  HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS,  PARTICULARLY  THE 
OLDER  ADULT  DROPOUT.    FINALLY,  ADULT  HlQi  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS  TEND  TO 
BE  OLDER,  AND  OLDER  ADULT  ELIGIBLES  ARE  LESS  LIKELY  TO 
PARTICIPATE  IN  JTPA  REGARDLESS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  STATUS. 

AT  THIS  POINT  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  RESPO©  TO  THE  COMMITTEE' S 
REQUEST  TO  EXAMINE  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THOSE  ELIGIBLES  WHO  ARE 
NOT  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE.    V?E  FOUND  THE  FOLLOWING: 

0     NEARLY  80%  OF  THESE  INDIVIDUALS  IDENTIFIED  ONE  OF  THE 
FOLLOWING  FOUR  REASONS  FOR  NOT  ACTIVELY  SEEKING  EMPLOYMENT: 

1)  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  HOUSEKEEPING  AND/OR  CHILD  CARE  DUTIES  (44%); 

2)  WERE  IN  SCHOOL  (17%);  3)  HAD  HEALTH  PROBLEMS  OR  SEVERE 
PHYSICAL  DISABILITIES  (9%);  OR  4)  WERE  RETIRED  (9%). 

0     77%  OF  THE  ELIGIBLE  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  ARE  NOT  IN  THE  LABOR 
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FORCE  HAD         SOUGHT  ANY  EMPLOYMENT  NOR  WERE  EMPLOYED  AT  ALL  FOR 
TOE  YEAR  PRIOR  TO  BEING  SURVEYED. 

O     CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  NOT  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE  POPULATION 
WERE  SIMILAR  IN  MOST  RESPECTS  TO  TOE  UNEMPLOYED  ELIGIBLE 
POPULATION  EXCEPT  THAT  THOSE  NOT  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE  WERE  MORE 
LIKELY  TO  BE  FEMALE,  OLDER  AND  A  DROPOUT  THAN  THE  UNEMPLOYED 
ELIGIBLES. 

O     NEARLY  19%  OF  THOSE  NOT  IN  THE  LABOR  ELIGIBLES  COULD  BE 
CLASSIFIED  AS  DISCOURAGED  WDRKERS. 

O     58%  CF  THESE  DISCOURAGED  WORKERS  GAVE  THREE  REASONS  FOR 
NOT  SEEKING  WORKING:  1)  ILL  HEALTH,  2)  WERE  TN-SCHOOL,  OR  3)  HAD 
MISCELLANEOUS  REASONS  INCLUDING  ADVERSE  IMPACT  CXi  RETIREMEOT 
BENEFITS-    THE  REMAINING  42%  INDICATED  OHE  FOLLOWING  FOUR  REASOIS 
FOR  NOT  SEEKING  WORK:  1)  HOME  AND/OR  CHILD  CARE  RESPONSIBILITIES; 
2)  BELIEVED  NO  JOB  EXISTED  (OR  COULD  NOT  FIND)  IN  THEIR 
OCCUPATIOI  OR  AREA;  3)  LACK  OF  SCHOOLING  OR  TRAINING;  OR  4)  FELT 
THEIR  AGE  OR  PHYSICAL  HANDICAP  WAS  A  BARRIER  TO  EMPLOYMENT. 


CONCLUSIOIS  AND  REG  MMENDATICX^S 


AMCXrc  TOE  EC(M)MICULY  DISADVANTAGED,  THE  ACT  DIRECTS  THAT 
JTPA  SERVICES  BE  TARGEIED  TO  "THOSE  WHO  CAN  BENEFIT  FROM"  TOEM. 
CONSEQUENTLY,  THE  COMMISSION  DEVELOPED  AN  APPROACH  WHICH  TOOK 
INTO  ACCOUNT  THE  VAST  NUMBERS  OF  PEOPLE  ELIGIBLE  FOR  JTPA, 
LEGISLATIVE  INTENT,  AND  EMPLOYMENT  STATUS.    THEREFORE,  TOIS  STUDY 
EXAMINED  PARTICIPATIOI  PATTERNS  IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  THE 
INDIVIDUAL'S  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS  —  THAT  IS,  WHETHER  A  PERSON  IS 
EMPLOYED,  UNEMPLOYED,  OR  NOT*  IN  THE  LABOR  lORCE  AS  DEFINED  BY  THE 
BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

EXAMINING  THE  ELIGIBLE  AND  PARTICIPANT  POPULATIOIS  BY  LABOR 
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FORCE  STATUS,  W5  FIND  THAT  NEARtY  88%  OF  THE  ELIGIBLES  ARE  EITHER 
ALREADY  EMPLOYED  CK  NOT  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE, 

LOOKING  AT  PARTICIPATION  DATA,  WE  POUND  THAT  ABOUT  33%  OF  THE 
PARTICIPANTS  CAME  FROM  THE  EMPLOYED  AND  NOT  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE 
CATEGORIES.    THESE  DATA  INDICATE  THAT  WHILE  THE  MAJORITY  OF 
PARTICIPANTS  ARE  COMING  FROM  THE  "UNEMPLOYEP-ELIGIBLES, "  JTPA 
PROGRAMS  ARE  STILL  SERVING  SIGNIFICANT  NUMBERS  OF  PERSONS  FROM 
THE  NOT  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE  AND  THE  EMPLOYED  ELIGIBLE  POPULATIONS. 

THE  STUDY  CONTRASTS  THE  WIDELY-HELD  VIEW  THAT  JTPA  IS  ONLY 
ABLE  TO  SERVE  BETWEEK  TWO  AND  THREE  PERCEOT  OF  THE  ENTIRE 
ELIGIBLE  POPULATION,  WITH  A  MUCH  IMPROVED  PERSPECTIVE  THAT  NEARLY 
THIRTEEN  PERCENT  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED-ELIGIBLE  POPULATION  ARE  BEING 
SERVED  BY  JTPA  PROGRAMS. 

WITHIN  THE  UNEMPIOYED-ELIGIBLE  POPULATION,  THE  STTOY  SHOWS 
THAT  JTPA  PARTICIPANTS: 

0    COME  FROM  THE  LOWER  INCOME  LEVELS  OF  THIS  GROUP; 

0   ARE  EQUITABLY  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  MINORITIES  AND  FEMALES;  AND 

0   ARE  REFLECTIVE  OF  TARGETED  POPULATIONS  WITH  THE  NOTABLE 
EXCEPTION  OF  ADULT  SCHOOL  DROPOSTS. 


THE  COMMISSION  HAS  LOOKED  AT  THESE  FINDINGS  AND  OTHER 
C»SERVATIONS  FROM  THIS  RESEARCH  AND  HAS  CONCLUDED  THE  FOLLOWING: 

FIRST,  THE  COMMISSION  SUPPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDS  CLEAR 
CONGRESSIONAL  TARGEx\ii^  BE  IMPLEMENTED  FOR  THE  LONG-TERM  WELFARE 
RECIPIENTS.     IT  IS  APPARENT  THAT  THE  JTPA  DELIVERY  SYSTEM  IS 
RESPONSIVE  TO  LEGISLATIVE  TARGETING  AS  DEMONSTRATED  BY  EXCELLEtTT 
PARTICIPATiai  R;*TES  in  the  youth,  youth  DROPOUT,  AND  WELFARE 
RECIPIENT  PiREPifS. 

Q  Q  7^ 
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SECONH,  TOE  C0MKISSIC»I  HAS  URGED  PRIVATE  INDUSl-RY  COUNCILS 
AND  STATED  TO  REVIEW  TOEIR  EMPHASES  ON  SERVICES  TO  ADULT  SCHOOL 
DROPOUTS  AND  HISPANIC  MALES  BECAUSE  OUR  ANALYSIS  INDICATES 
UNDERSERVICE  TO  THESE  OTO  GROUPS. 

TOIRD,  THE  CXXIMISSION  HAS  RECOMMEI©ED  TO  THE  DEPARIMEOT  OF 
LABOR  AND  THE  STATES  THE  NEED  TO  ENSURE  JTPA  ADMINISTRATIVE  DATA 
WERE  COLLECTED  FULLY  IN  THE  AREAS  OF  INCOME  AND  AGE  OF  DEPENDENTS 
FOR  CERTAIN  GROUPS  THAT  ARE  AUTOMATICALLY  CLASSIFIED  AS 
ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED.    WE  STRESSED  THESE  LAST  TWD 
RECOMMENDATIONS  RECENTLY  AT  THE  FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIOI  OF  STATE  JCB  TRAINING  COORDINATING  COUNCIL  CHAIRS 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 

FOURTH,  WE  RECOMMEND  SPECIFIC  DATA  COLLECTIOI 

0     TEENAGE  PARENTS,  A  TARGET  GROUP  THAT  THE  CO^JGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  OFFICE  SUGGESTED  WOULD  PxKJVE  TO  BE  A  GREAT  RETURN  OI 
INVESTMENT  OF  FEDERAL  TRAINING  DOLLARS;  AND 

0     TYPE  OF  WORK-WELFARE  PROGRAM  THAT  PARTICIPANTS  ARE 
Q^OLLED  IN,  TO  BETTER  DETERMINE  JTPA  COMPLIANCE  WITH  THE  ACT. 

AND  FINALLY,  WE  SUPPORT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR'S 
COMPREHENSIVE  NET  IMPACT  STUDY  TO  BETTER  EVALUATE  THE 
EFFECTIVENESS  OF  JTPA  SERVICES, 

IN  CLOSING,  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  EMPHASIZE  TWO  K)INTS. 

ONE,  THE  COMMISSIOI  IS  GREATLY  CONCERNED  ABOUT  THE  WORKFORCE 
READINESS  ISSUE.    THAT  IS  OIE  REASON  WE  ARE  DEEPLY  TROUBLED  ABOUT 
THE  DATA  ON  SERVICES  TO  ADULT  HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS.    HOWEVER,  WE 
BELIEVE  THAT  FOCUSING  EXCLUSIVELY  OI  DROPOUT  DATA  MISSES  THE  REAL 
ISSUE,  THAT  IS,  DETERMINING  THE  BASIC  SKILL  LEVELS  OF 
PARTICIPANTS.     FOR  THIS  REASCX4,  WE  STRC««X3LY  SUPPORT  DOL  IN  THEIR 
EFFORTS  TO  ASSESS  THE  READING  PROFICIENCY  OF  ALL  JTPA  ENROLLEES. 
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IN  FACT,  WE  HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED  A  REPORT  WHICH  WE  HOPE  WILL 
PROVIDE  VALUABLE  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  TOOSE  INTERESTED  IN 
VURSUING  BASIC  SKILLS  TESTING. 

TWO,  SINCE  HIQi  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS  AND  HISPANIC  MALES  WERE  IHE 
ONLY  GROUPS  WHICH  DID  NOT  EXHIBIT  RATES  COMPARABLE  1U  THEIR 
INCIDENCE  IN  THE  ELIGIBLE  POPULATIOI,  WE  CAN  COWCLUDE  THAT  TOE 
JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT  IS,  INDEED,  SERVING  THOSE  PEOPLE 
WHOM  THE  CONGRESS  HAD  INTENDED. 
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Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Schneider,  we  are  very  happy  to  have  you  with  us. 

Mr.  Schneider.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Glen 
Schneider  and  I  represent  the  consulting  firm  of  ABT  Associates, 
Incorporated  of  Cambridge,  Massachuf"^^ts.  I  am  here  to  report  the 
results  of  a  research  project  conductCL  under  contract  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  in  1986. 

The  project  was  entitled,  ''An  Assessment  of  Funding  Allocations 
Under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act",  and  was  designed  to 
critically  review  the  current  approach  to  distributing  program 
funds  under  Title  II  of  the  Act. 

As  most  of  you  are  aware,  the  Title  II  allocation  formula  distrib- 
utes funds  based  on  three  factors.  That  is,  a  State  or  a  local  area 
service  delivery  area's  share  of  funding  is  based  on  t^  -  share  of 
the  economically  disadvantaged  population,  their  s.  e  of  the 
excess  unemployed  population,  and  their  share  of  unemployed 
people  living  in  what  is  called  the  areas  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment or  ASUs. 

All  three  factors  carry  equal  weight  in  this  formula.  Tlio  formula 
is  used  both  by  the  Secretary  of  Labo*  to  distribute  money  to  the 
States,  and  the  same  formula  is  used  by  the  Governors  to  distribute 
money  to  the  service  delivery  areas. 

Our  research  was  built  around  a  conceptual  framework  which 
emphasized  a  number  of  key  attributes  which  we  felt  an  allocation 
or  distribution  formula  should  have. 

Specifically,  in  our  estiniation,  we  felt  an  allocation  formula 
should  (1)  promote  equity  throughout  the  JTPA  system,  (2)  promote 
funding  stability  from  year  to  year  at  the  local  service  delivery 
level,  third,  be  based  on  data  that  accurately  and  currently  reflect 
the  measures  in  the  formula,  and  finall>,  be  simple  and  intuitively 
understood  by  those  who  it  affects. 

In  reviewing  the  Title  II  allocation  formula  from  these  perspec- 
tives, we  asked  a  number  of  questions.  First,  with  respect  to  the 
issue  of  distributional  equity  we  asked,  does  a  formula  promote  eq- 
uitable allocation  of  funds  as  defined  or  implied  by  the  JTPA  legis- 
lation? 

In  answering  this  question  we  adopted  a  veiy  simple  definition  of 
equity  which  suggests  that  States  and  local  funding  should  directly 
reflect  a  i  area  s  share  of  the  JTPA-eligible  population. 

Unde.  this  definition  of  equity,  a  State  with,  for  example,  5  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  population  should  very  simply  receive  5  percent 
of  the  program  funds. 

Applying  this  definition,  we  found  that  the  current  formula  does 
not  distribute  JTPA  resources  in  a  fully  equitable  manner. 

For  example,  in  1985,  we  found  that  approximately  one-third  of 
the  eligible  population  happened  to  live  in  central  cities,  yet  these 
same  cities  received  only  29  percent  of  the  Title  IIA  funds. 

Expressed  somewhat  differently,  central  cities  receive  $31  per  eli- 
gible individual  compared  to  the  average  around  the  country  of  $38 
per  economically  disadvantaged  eligible  individual. 

The  most  influential  factor  promoting  this  type  of  inequity  ap- 
pears to  be  the  limited  overlap  between  the  disadvantaged  popula 
tion  and  the  unemployed  population  which  is  represented  by  the 
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two  other  factors— the  excess  unemployment  and  ASU  unemploy- 
ment factors. 

The  two  populations  have  vei'y  different  geographic  distributions 
as  well  as  %^ery  little  consistency  with  respect  to  their  socioeconom- 
ic characteristics. 

For  example,  we  noted  in  the  study  that  over  one-third  of  the 
economically  disadvantaged  population,  that  is,  the  JTPA-eligible 
population,  live  in  urban  areas  compared  to  only  one-quarter  of  the 
excess  unemployed  population. 

A  second  example.  Of  the  economically  disadvantaged  population 
16  and  over,  which  are  eligible  for  JTPA,  only  6.1  percent  were  un- 
employed at  the  time  or  the  census. 

So  as  you  can  see,  we  have  factors  in  the  formula  that  represent 
very  different  populations  and  "ery  different  labor-market  con- 
cepts. These  differences,  coupled  with  the  combined  66  percent 
weight  attached  to  the  two  unemployment-based  factors,  serves  in 
effect  to  pull  JTPA  resources  away  from  areas  with  the  highest 
concentrations  of  the  eligible  population. 

The  second  major  question  we  asked  in  our  report  was:  does  the 
formula  provide  stable  and  predictable  funding  from  year  to  year 
to  the  local  service  delivery  areas? 

At  the  time,  we  concluded  that  the  formula  was  failing  to  pro- 
vide stability,  particularly  in  some  of  the  smaller  service  delivery 
areas.  Since  that  time,  however,  JTPA  has  been  amended  to  pro- 
vide the  Governors  a  "hold  harmless"  provision  to  apply  to  SDA 
fundings,  and  presumably  this  has  eliminated  some  of  the  year  to 
year  funding  swings  that  were  previously  so  destabilizmg  at  the 
local  level. 

The  third  major  question  we  asked  concerned  the  general  ade- 
quacy of  data  underlying  the  formula.  Our  biggest  concern  was 
with  the  increasing  outdatedness  of  the  United  States  Census 
which  is  the  basis  for  estimating  the  size  of  the  eligible  population. 

This  was  of  particular  importance  since  we  argued  that  there 
should  be  increased  emphasis  on  this  factor  to  improve  the  distri- 
butional equity  of  the  formula. 

Our  preliminary  research  has  indicated  that  State  level  esti- 
mates of  the  eligible  population  could  be  updated  through  the  use 
of  the  current  population  survey,  the  CPS  s  annual  work  experi- 
ence supplement. 

Our  preliminary  calculations  suggested  that  combining  the  most 
recent  2  or  3  years  of  data  could  provide  an  updated  and  more  reli- 
able estimate,  and  we  feel  that  continued  exploration  of  this  ap- 
proach is  warranted. 

The  final  set  of  questions  we  asked  concerned  the  simplicity  and 
accessability  and  intuitive  appeal  of  the  formula  to  practitioners 
and  policymakers. 

One  factor  was  of  particular  concern,  and  that  was  the  reliance 
on  the  factor  that  I  referred  to  before  as  the  ASU  factor,  or  areas 
of  substantial  unemployment.  The  factor  currently  has  very  little 
face  validity,  and  no  uniform  methodology  for  calculation  at  the 
sub-State  level- 
In  addition,  it  has  been  historically  subject  to  creative  gerryman- 
dering  at  the  local  level  in  order  to  maximize  SDA  funding.  This 
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factor  very  significantly  detracts  from  the  overall  credibility  of  the 
formula  in  our  estimation. 

In  terms  of  improvements  to  the  formula,  we  made  a  number  of 
recommendations  based  on  the  conceptual  that  I  laid  out.  The  first 
is  to  increase  from  33  percent  the  formula's  estimate  on  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  JTPA-eligible  population. 

Conversely,  this  applies  a  decreasing  emphasis  on  the  unem- 
ployed population. 

Thirdly,  v^e  suggest  eliminating  tne  areas  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment factor,  to  simply  the  formula  and  improve  its  consistency 
and  credibility,  and  finally  consider  the  use  of  the  current  popula- 
tion survey  to  update  the  State  level  estimates  of  the  eligible  popu- 
lation which  is  currently  so  outdated  since  it  is  census-based. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Schneider  follov^^s:] 
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AH  ASSESSHKWT  OF  FUKPIHC  ALLOCATIOW 
UNDER  T»£  JOB  TRAIWIWl  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 


EXECimVE  SUMMARY 


Obiectlves  AVid  Methodology 

Over  the  past  25  years,  intergovernmental  grants-in-  »Ld  have  grown 
to  represent  an  important  majur  poUcy  tool  for  the  federal  government. 
Such  grants  have  been  used  to  augment  the  availability  of  general  revenue 
at  the  state  and  local  levels  and  to  address  specific  national  priori- 
ties.   Between  and  1984,  grants-in-aid  to  state  and  local  governments 
increased  from  $2.9  billion  to  $97  billion.    While  their  share  of  the 
federal  budget  has  recently  declined  from  17  percent  m  1979  to  U  percent 
in  1984,  the  magnitude  of  the  grants-in-aid  program  alone  leaves  it  as  a 
significant  policy  tool  and  source  of  revenue  for  states  and  localities. 

In  recent  years  Khc  block  grant  has  becone  a  widely  used  forM  of 
intergovernmental  transfer.    Block  grants  arc  a  tlexible  lump  Sum  transter 
typically  allocated  by  formula  for  use  in  a  wide  range  of  activities 
within  a  specified  functional  area.    The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(JTPA),  enacted  m  1982,  is  currently  one  of  the  larger  federal  program* 
funded  through  such  a  formula-driven  block  grant. 

In  Program  Year  1985  (PY85)  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  distri- 
buted over  $2.9  billion  to  states  to  fund  programs  under  various  titles  of 
JTPA.    The  vast  majority  of  funds  ($1.88  billion)  were  distributed  urdi?r 
Title  IIA  to  Support  Cmploy;nent  and  training  programs  tor  economically 
disadvantaged  ddults  and  youth.    An  additional  $284  million  was  made 
avaiUbie  under  Tide  IIB  tor  the  c^jicrAtion  of  summer  youth  employment 
programs.    Title  ill  of  of  JTPA  allotted  over  $220  million  in  formula 
funding  to  states  for  the  provision  «t  training  and  reemployment  services 
to  displaced  workers. 

Titles  IIA  and  IIB  currently  use  identic*.*  allocation  formulas  for 
the  distribution  of  funds.    This  same  formula  is  also  used  by  governors 
who  are  responsible  tor  passing  the  majority  of  the  funds  through  to  local 
service  delivery  areas  (SDAs)  for  actual  program  operations.    Title  III 
relies  on  a  separate  allocation  formula  which  is  intended  to  reflect  its 
unique  focus  on  dislocated  workers.    Unlike  Titles  IIA  and  IIB,  the  govcr- 
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iior  is  given  complcce  flexibility  in  dccermining  if  and  how  chcse  funds 
will  be  disCrib'^;^         chc  local  level. 

Since  JTPA  was  imptenenced,  considerable  accencion  has  been 
devoced  co  che  adequacy  of  chese  allocation  formulas.    The  v£sc  majoriCy 
of  concern  has  focused  on  Che  Tide  IIA  and  IIB  formula,  since  ic  is 
responsible  for  disCribuCing  over  90  percent  of  che  JTPA  grancs  co 
sCACes.    In  addicion,  nearly  600  local  service  delivery  areas  are  directly 
affected  by  chis  formula. 

Concerns  have  been  raised  by  pracCiCioners  regarding  che  abilicy 
of  che  formula  Co  provide  scable  year*-co-year  funding.  OChers  have  en- 
cicized  c!^e  formula  for  noc  ad2<:;uacely  CargeCing  lunas  co  cenCral  c  '''es 
where  chere  are  sizeable  conccnCrations  of  labor  markec  problems.  S.  I 
OChers  have  argued  chac  Che  formula  is  noc  equicable  because  Che  undet.y- 
ing  daCA  do  noC  reflecc  currenC  economic  conditions. 

ProotpCed  in  parC  by  such  concerns,  che  U.S.  DeparC.^ent  of  Labcr 
commissioned  a  research  study  in  July  1985  to  explore  the  pi'oblems  with, 
and  possible  alternatives,  to  the  current  Title  IIA  ind  I  *  allocation 
formula.    The  objectives  of  the  study,  as  specified  in  the  Request  for 
Proposals,  were  to  "londuct: 

•  A  comparison  of  the  allocated  distribution  of  JTPA  funds  and 
the  geographic  distribution  of  program  eligibles 

•  A  critical  survey  of  lata  bases  and  data  items  available  (or 
potentially  available)  for  use  in  JTPA  allocation  formulas  at 
the  state  and  local  level 

•  A  comparative  analysis  of  alternative  JTPA  allocation  for- 
mulas. 

The  study  was  conducted  in  phases,  which  consisted  of: 

•  A  review  of  relevant  literature  and  legislation  to  establish  c 
conceptual  foundation  for  examining  the  JTPA  allocation  formu- 
la 

•  Interviews  with  oractitioners,  public  interest  groups,  and 
Congressional  scaff  to  identify  the  full  range  of  issues  and 
concerns  that  have  arisen  and  solicit  opinions  on  desirable 
alternatives 

•  Empirical  analyses  using  a  variety  of  secondary  data  sources 
in  order  to  assess  the  scope  and  dimension  of  various  problems 
identified  with  the  allocation  formula.    Data  sources  used  in 
this  phase  were  actual  Program  Year  198^  and  1985  formula 
factor  and  allocation  data  for  all  states  and  the  nearly  600 
SDA&  across  the  country.    These  data  were  supplemented  with 
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addicional  informaclon  from  the  1980  Census  of  Population  and 
the  1985  Current  Population  Survey. 

•     An  evaluation  of  alternative  data  sources  and  formula  speci- 
fications for  purposes  of  improving  the  current  Title  IIA  and 
IIB  allocation  formula. 

Suaaiary  cf  the  Allocation  Fonaula 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  specifies  that  Title  IIA  and  HB 
funds  are  to  be  distributed  to  states  and  SDAs  based  on  the  i.ollcwing 
needs-*based  factors,  relative  weights,  and  deflnitionsi 

Factor  Oef initions 


(A) 


(B) 


33  1/3  percent  on  the 
basts  of  the  reidtive 
number  of  unc«ployed 
individuals  residing  in 
areas  of  substantial  un- 
Cfliploynent. 

33  1/3  percent  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative 
excess  number  of  une«~ 
ployed  individuals. 


(CJ 


The  ter«  "area  of  substantial  unewployrent"  means  any 
area  of  sufficient  Size  and  scope  to  sustain  a  program 
under  Part  A  of  Title  II  cf  this  Act  and  which  has  an 
average  rate  of  uneflptoyment  of  at  least  6.S  percent 
for  the  most  recent  twelve  months  as  deteriamed  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  tern  "excess  number"  means  the  number  which  repre- 
sents the  number  of  unemployed  individuals  in  excess  o* 
4,5  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  m  the  service 
delivery  area  or  the  number  which  represents  the  nunbar 
of  uhefflployed  individual,  in  excess  of  4.5  percent  of 
the  civilian  labor  force  in  areas  of  substantial  uner*- 
ployment  in  such  service  delivery  area. 

The  tern  "economically  disadvantaged"  means  an  ind>v>d- 
ual  who  has,  or  is  a  member  of  a  fanUy  which  has, 
received  a  lotal  fanily  income  (exclusive  of  uneo" 
ployment  coaoensation,  child  support  payments,  and 
welfare  paynsnts)  which,  in  relation  to  family  S'ze, 
was  not  in  excess  of  the  higher  of  (i)  the  poverty 
level  deterniied  in  accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  or  (ii)  70  percent  of  the  lower  ,.ying  standa'-d 
income  level . 

In  addition,  the  law  mandates  that  each  slate  receive  a  specified  minimum 
share  (.0025  percent)  of  total  funds  and  that  no  st^  »*s  share  can  dip 
b«low  90  peicent  of  the  proportion  received  in  the  t^revious  program  year. 

The  actual  distribution  of  Title  IIA  and  IIB  funds  followo  a  two- 
tier  process.    Under  the  first  tier,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  awards  an 
allotment  to  each  state  based  on  its  relatl/e  share  of  the  three  formula 
factors  noted  above.    The  governor  then  '*reiiools"  78  percent  o£  the  allot 


33  1/3  percent  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative 
number  of  econonical iy 
disadvantaged  indivi- 
(!usls. 
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ment  into  three  equal  size  pools  from  which  SDA  allocations  are  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  same  three  factors.^ 

This  repooling  step  occurs  regardless  of  the  original  composition 
of  the  state  allotment.    For  example,  50  percent  o£  the  state's  allotment 
may  have  been  the  result  of  the  state's  relative  share  of  the  nation's 
excess  uneinployed  population.    However ^  under  the  current  distribution 
method,  the  Governor  is  required  to  "repool"  the  funds  in  order  to  insure 
that  only  33  1/3  percent  of  th&  funds  are  distributed  to  SDAs  based  on 
this  excess  unemployment  factor. 

Key  Research  Issues  and  Findings 


In  assessing  the  Title  IIA  and  IIB  allocation  formula,  several  key 


research  questions  served  to  focus  the  analysis.  These  issues  fall  into 
four  areas: 


•  Distributional  equity:    Does  the  formula  promote  the  equitable 
allocation  of  funds  as  defined  or  implied  by  the  JTPA  legisla- 
tion?   Are  funds  distributed  consistently  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  eligible  population? 

•  Funding  stability:    Does  the  formula  provide  stable,  predic- 
table funding  on  a  year-to-year  basis? 

•  Data  quality:    Are  the  data  underlying  the  formula  o^  suffi- 
cient quality  to  accurately  and  currently  measure  the  labor 
market  concepts  embodied  in  the  allocation  formula? 

•  StcBplicity  and  intuitive  appeal:    Can  the  formula  be  readily 
understood  by  those  who  have  an  interest  in  the  allocations 
made  through  it? 

Empirical  re*;earch  was  conducted  in  the  first  three  areas  noted 


above,  while  the  fourth  issue  was  assessed  qualitatively  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  various  aspects  of  the  existing  formula  as  well  as  potential 
alternatives.    A  summary  of  the  findings  is  presented  below. 


Distributional  Equity 

The  concept  of  equity  is  multi**faceted  and  subject  to  a  variety  of 


interpretations*  In  light  of  the  JTPA  emphasis  on  serving  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  (ED)  population,  we  adopted  a  simple  definition  of 


^Undcr  Title  IIA  the  governor  retains  22  percent  of  the  state 
allotment  for  state  programs  and  administration.    Under  Title  IIB^  100 
percent  of  tae  funds  are  distributed  to  SDAs. 
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equity  that  suggests  that  state  and  local  funding  under  Title  II  should 
directly  reflect  an  area's  share  of  this  population. 


Title  IIA  and  IIB  formula  does  not  distribute  JTPA  resources  in  a  fully 
equicable  manner.    The  most  influential  factor  promoting  such  inequity  is 
the  Limited  overlap  between  the  economically  disadvantaged  population  and 
the  unemployed  population  which  is  represented  by  the  excess  and  ASU  <^nem* 
pLoyment  factors.    The  two  populations  tend  to  have  quite  different  geo- 
graphical distributions  as  well  as  little  consistency  with  regard  to  their 
socioeconomic  characteristics.    Specifically,  we  found  that: 


•  Over  one-third  (33.6  percent)  of  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged (ED)  population  lived  in  urban  areas,  compared  to  a 
little  over  one-quarter  (26.8  percent)  of  the  excess  unem- 
ployed. 

•  Of  the  ED  population  16  and  over,  only  6.1  percent  were  une.n- 
ployed  at  Che  time  of  the  Census.    The  vast  majority  (62.7 
percent)  were  out  of  the  labor  force. 

•  Of  the  unemployed  population,  less  thm  20  percent  were  clas- 
sified as  economically  disadvantaged. 

•  The  ED  population  (16-21)  is  heavily  female  (61  percent)  and 
poor  (over  60  percent  had  family  incomes  lower  than  75  percent 
of  the  poverty  level).    In  contrast,  the  unemployed  population 
is  predominantly  male  and  nearly  three-quarters  had  family 
incomes  in  excess  of  125  percent  of  the  poverty  level. 

The  absence  of  overlap  coupled  with  the  weight  attached  to  the 


unemployment'based  factors  results  in  JPTA  resources  being  "pulled"  away 
from  areas  with  the  highest  concentrations  of  ED  residents  in  favor  of 
those  with  high  shares  of  unemployment.    In  practice,  regions  such  as  the 
Upper  Midwest  get  "overfunded"  in  relation  to  their  shares  of  the  £D  popu' 
lation,  while  southern  regions  get  "underfunded."    Similarly,  central 
cities  where  the  ED  are  heavily  concentrated,  receive  a  significantly 
smaller  share  of  overall  resources  than  this  concept  of  equity  would  dis* 
tribute  to  them. 


The  two-tier  distribution  process  was  also  examined  as  a  potential 


contributor  to  funding  inequities.    Of  particular  interest  was  the  influ'^ 
ence  of  the  repooling  step,  which  requires  the  governor  co  alter  the  com-* 
position  of  the  state  allotment  in  order  to  form  equal  size  pools  from 
which  SDA  allocations  are  calculated.    Our  research  addressed  two  specific 
questions: 


Using  this  definition,  our  results  demonstrate  that  the  current 
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•  How  often  does  Che  repooling  process  result  in  the  artificial 

expanding"  and  "reducing"  of  funding  pools? 

•  Does  the  process  of  "expanding"  and  "reducing"  appear  to 
affect  funding  equity  by  drawing  monies  away  from  any  particu- 
lar factor  in  favor  of  another? 

With  respect  to  the  first  question,  we  found  that  virtually  every 
governor  was  required  to  engage  in  some  degree  of  redistribution  m  order 
CO  establish  the  three  equal  size  funding  pool..    Research  into  the  second 
question  revealed  that  in  PY85  the  ED  factor  funding  pool  was  most 
adversely  affected  by  this  process.    Specifically,  we  found  that  in  60 
p«»rcent  of  the  states,  funds  that  were  brought  in  as  a  result  of  a  state's 
c>moarative  share  of  the  ED  population  eventually  were  directed  to  the 
other  two  factor  pools  in  order  to  comply  with  the  distribution  process. 
By  "reducing"  the  size  of  this  pool  to  create  three  distribution  pools  of 
e^ual  size,  the  process  produces  an  adverse  impact  on  equity  since  it 
reduces  the  extent  to  which  areas  are  funded  consistently  with  their  share 
of  the  eligible  population. 

Simulations  were  conducted  using  several  alternative  distribution 
methods  to  determine  if  funding  equity  could  be  enhanced.    The  results 
suggested  that  either  a  direct  allocation  from  the  federal  level  or  a  two- 
tier  process  that  eliminates  the       crnor*s  repooling  step  would  produce 
more  desirable  results. 

Funding  Stability 

A  commonly  voiced  issue,  particularly  from  the  practitioner  commu- 
nity, concerns  the  current  formula's  ability  to  adequately  stabilize  local 
funding  from  year  to  year.    This  is  a  critical  issue  at  che  local  level 
since  swings  in  funding  (especially  cuts)  can  impair  an  SDA's  ability  to 
establish  a  permanent,  effective  service  delivery  capacity. 

A  review  of  actual  allocation  data  demonstrated  considerable  fluc- 
tuations in  SDA  funding  from  the  first  JTPA  program  year  to  the  second. 
During  a  period  when  national  Title  IIA  funding  remained  fairly  constant, 
over  AO  percent  of  the  SDAs  experienced  at  le  .st  a  10  percent  absolute 
change  in  funding,  and  over  11  percent  of  the  SDAs  experienced  an  absolute 
change  in  excess  of  25  percent.    The  SDAs  experiencing  the  most  volatile 
funding  swings  tended  to  be  those  with  the  smallest  resource  base.  These 
changes  in  the  actual  funding  levels  of  SDAs  imply  sone  level  of  volatil- 
ity inherent  in  the  Title  IIA  and  IIB  allocation  formula. 
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since  state  and  SDA  shares  of  the  economically  disadvantaged  are 
currently  set  at  1980  Census  values,  only  the  excess  and  ASU  unemployment 
factors  have  the  potential  to  produce  annual  variations  in  funding  alloca- 
tions.   Indeed,  both  factors  were  shown  to  contribute  to  funding  changes, 
with  excess  unemployment  appearing  to  be  the  most  influential-    In  both 
cases  the  measurers  contribution  to  funding  changes  appears  to  be  influ- 
enced by  a  factor  definition  that  includes  a  "threshold"  or  "cut-off" 
level.    For  example,  our  research  with  the  excess  unemployment  factor 
examined  the  impact  on  funding  stability  of  raising  and  lowering  the  A. 5 
percent  threshold.    Specifically,  raising  the  threshold  to  6.5  percent 
produced  considerable  volatility,  while  eliminating  the  threshold  alto- 
gether considerably  enhanced  funding  stability.    It  thus  appears  that 
shares  of  an  increasingly  diminished  base  (i.e.,  number  of  unemployed 
above  6.5  percent)  are  considerably  more  stable  than  shares  of  a  broader- 
based  measure  (i.e.,  total  number  of  unemployed). 

Our  research  also  noted  that  local  funding  stability  can  be 
enhanced  by  extending  the  reference  period  used  for  calculating  state  and 
local  factor  shares.    For  instance,  averaging  an  SDA's  share  of  unemploy- 
ment over  a  two-year  period  tends  to  "smooth  out"  many  fluctuations  that 
can  occur  over  a  shorter  period. 

Data  Quality 

A  number  of  more  technical  concerns  have  been  raised  regarding 
accuracy  and  currency  of  data  supporting  the  allocation  formula.  The 
overriding  concern  is  the  continued  reliance  on  the  Census  as  the  sole 
source  of  data  on  the  economically  disadvantaged  population.    The  concern 
of  course  is  that  the  distribution  of  the  ED  population  shifts  over  the 
course  of  a  decade,  resulting  in  a  maldistribution  of  JTPA  resources.  Our 
research  has  confirmed  that  this  population  shifts  over  periods  as  short 
as  five  years  and  could  generate  a  sizeable  redistribution  of  JTPA  dol- 
lars. 

In  light  of  this  problem  we  devnred  considerable  attention  to 
exploring  alternative  data  sources  fo.      .«ring  more  current  estimates  of 
this  JTPA-eligible  population.    The  most  promising  option  was  the  Current 
Population  Survey's  Annual  WorV.  Experience  Supplement,  which  has  several 
key  strengths.    First,  the  CPS  is  a  methodologically  rigorous  survey  that 
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is  already  in  place.    Second,  the  CPS  is  already  used  Co  generate  unem* 
ploymenc  estimates  for  the  current  formula.    As  a  result  the  t»urvey  is  a 
known  commodity  to  tne  JTPA  community.    Finally,  the  CPS  sampling  frame 
has  recently  been  redesigned  to  insure  a  greater  level  of  accuracy  at  each 
site. 

Our  research  indicated  that  a  minimum  of  two  years  (and  more 
safely,  three  years)  of  ED  data  should  be  combined  to  insure  a  sufficient 
level  of  accuracy  at  the  state  level.    The  combination  of  March  CPS  sup- 
plements will  also  serve  to  enhance  funding  stability  due  to  an  overlap  in 
the  sample  from  year  to  year,  as  well  as  the  sS-abilizing  influence  of  a 
multi-year  average.     It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  use  of  such 
updated  estimates  of  the  ED  popul^iciot.  from  the  CPS  Work  Experience  Sup- 
plement still  requires  the  use  cf  Cen'us-based  information  to  ED  establish 
SDA-lcvcl  estimates. 

Improving  the  Allocation  Foraula 

This  study  has  generated  a  number  of  options  for  improving  the 
Title  IIA  and  IIB  allocations  formula: 

•  Increase  the  emphasis  of  the  formula  on  the  JTPA-eligible 
population.    Currently,  the  economically  di:iadvantaged  factor 
f    ounts  for  only  one-third  of  the  totsi  formula  weight.  In 
^^Jition  to  promoting  distributional  equity,  this  change  would 
enhance  stability,  since  ED  estimates  cannot  be  updated  as 
frequently  as  unemployment-based  data. 

•  Decrease  the  emphasis  of  the  formula  on  the  unemployed  popula- 
tion*   Our  research  has  demonstrated  that  there  is  very  little 
overlap  between  this  popu.\£tion  and  the  eligible*  ED  popula- 
tion.   The  heavy  weight  on  the  two  unemployment-based  factors 
(combined  66  percent)  is  thus  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
basic  objectives  of  JTPA. 

•  Eliminate  the  repooling  step  which  currently  characterizes  the 
two-tier  distribution  system.  In  addition  to  promoting  a  more 
equitable  distribution,  the  elimination  of  this  somewhat  arti- 
ficial step  would  reduce  the  complexity  and  enhance  the  intui- 
tive appeal  of  the  formula. 

•  Eliminate  the  use  of  threshold-based  measures.    The  use  of  any 
unemployment-based  measure  should  thus  consider  a  "total  unem- 
ployment factor"  rather  than  the  current  excess  or  ASU  fac- 
tor.   The  elimination  of  the  ASU  factor  will  also  improve  the 
uniform  application  of  the  formula. 

•  Use  an  extended  reference  period  for  calculating  state  and 
local  factor  shares.    This  can  serve  to  "smooth  out"  many  of 
the  destabilizing  fluctuations  that  can  o  cur  over  a  shorter 
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time  frame. 

»     Consider  the  use  of  the  CPS  March  Work  Experience  Supplement 
as  a  source  of  state-*level  estimates  of  the  ED  population. 
The  merging  of  three  years  of  data  can  provide  both  improved 
currency  as  well  as  precise  estimates  of  this  population. 
Such  improvements  in  data  currency  are  particularly  important 
if  the  ED  factor  is  to  take  on  increased  emphasis. 
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Senator  Si  -^n.  We  thank  both  of  you,  and  let  me  also  acknowl- 
edge the  prebciice  of  a  4H  class  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  as  an 
ex-4Her  myself,  we  are  very,  very  happy  to  have  you  here. 

Mr.  Schneider,  you  just  mentioned  increasing  the  33  percent  of 
the  economically  disadvantaged.  Increase  it  to  what? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Well,  the  Secretary,  in  the  Title  IIB  program,  the 
summer  youth  program,  has  raised  it  all  the  way  to  a  100  percent. 
My  feeling  is  anywhere  along  that  spectrum  that  moves  to  at  least 
50  percent  is  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

And  the  reason  I  feel  that  is  that  the  eligibility  criteria  for  JTPA 
is  currently  based  on  this  same  definition  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged, and  that  in  order  to  provide  consistency  between  who  we  are 
serving  and  how  we  are  distributing  money,  my  feeling  is  that 
more  movement  in  the  direction  of  a  100  percent  is  better  than 
less. 

I  would  be  hard-pressed  to  be  pinned  down  to  an  exact  percent- 
age, but  I  think  the  Secretary  is  certainly  moving  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Senator  Simon.  But  for  those  of  us  who  have  to  pin  it  down,  as 
we  have  to  do  when  we  write  a  law,  if  you  were  just— all  of  a 
sudden— Senator  Glen  Schneider. 

Mr.  Schneider.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  What  would  you— you  were  elected  a  little  easier 
than  I  was  here— what  would  you  put  in? 

Mr.  Schneider.  At  a  minimum  of  50  percent. 

Senator  Simon.  In  your  testimony,  one  of  the  things  that  you  say 
IS,  Of  the  economically  disadvantaged  population^  16  and  over, 
only  6.1  percent  were  unemployed  at  the  time  of  the  census.  Tne 
vast  majority,  62.7  percent,  were  out  of  the  labor  force.'' 

Mr.  Schneider.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  Now  are  you  including  children,  or  what  is 
the  

Mr.  Schneider.  That  includes— sir,  the  way  the  data  are  calcu- 
lated for  the  Department  of  Labor  for  their  determination  of  allo- 
cations, that  includes  ages  16  to  65,  and  includes  people— anyone 
who  fits  that  income  standard. 

So,  in  other  words,  it  does  include  a  number  of  people  who  would 
not  be  prime  targets  for  being  served  or  being  interested  in  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act,  but  that  is  essentially  an  artifact  of  the 
way  the  data  are  presented  to  the  Labor  Department. 

Senator  Simon.  You  are  saying  of  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged population,  62.7  percent  are  just  out  of  the  labor  force  entire- 
ly? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Of  the  economically  disadvantaged  population, 
the  point  we  are  trying  to  make  there  is  that  very  few  of  them  are, 
by  strict  definition,  unemployed.  That  is,  available  for  and  looking 
for  work. 

And  the  reason  that  that  point  was  being  made  is  that,  as  I  tried 
to  indicate,  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  allocation  formula  is  based 
on  data  which  is  rooted  in  unemployment. 

And  as  you  can  see  by  the  figure  you  cited,  a  very  small  percent- 
age, only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  eligible  population  for 
JTPA  falls  in  that  category  of  being  unemployed,  by  technical  defi- 
nition. 
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Senator  Simon.  And  that  figure,  frankly,  did  not  surprise  me. 
The  other  figure  here,  of  62.7  percent  just  really  does  surprise  me. 
Mr.  Schneider.  I  am  sony?  62.7? 

Senator  Simon.  You  say  the  vast  majo/ity,  62.7  percent  of  the 
economically  disadvantaged  are  out  of  the  labor  force? 
Mr.  Schneider.  Yes. 

Senator  Simon.  And  I  think  the  relevant  point,  in  terms  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  is  that  I  would  imagine  a  significant 
proportion  of  those  are  out  of  the  labor  force  partly  due  to  child- 
care  problems.  A  number  of  them  are  out  of  the  labor  force  invol- 
untarily, or  either  through  discouragement.  I  think  my  colleagues 
here  from  NCEP  have  some  specific  data  in  that  regard. 

But  a  number  of  those  people  who  are  out  o.^  the  labor  force  en- 
tirely may  be  anxious  to  get  back  into  the  labor  force  if  they  could 
eliminate  the  child-care  problems,  for  instance,  that  are  keeping 
them  out  of  the  labor  force. 

Senator  Simon.  I  have  on  the  next  panel  some  people  from  Chica- 
go testifying  about  the  problems  in  Chicago. 

As  you  did  your  study,  did  you  at  any  point  take  a  look  at  one 
metropolitan  area,  one  urban  area,  and  say  what  do  we  do  here 
and  what  do  we  change? 

Mr.  Schneider.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  consciously,  we 
avoided  that.  We  thought  we  had  the— not  being  in  a  totally  politi- 
cal arena — we  thought  we  had  the  luxury  of  reviewing  the  formula 
from  more  of  a  conceptual  perspective  rather  than  from  the  per- 
spective of  actually  who  wins  and  who  loses,  and  no,  we  did  not 
look  at  specifically  how  a  particular  modification  or  alternative  af- 
fected one  particular  area. 

Senator  Simon.  Ms.  McQuown,  you  speak  in  your  statement 
about  under-service  patterns  in  the  area  of  adult  dropouts  and  His- 
panic males. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  Hispanic  males  you  mentioned  possibilities. 
One  possibility  that  strikes  me  is  that  we  simply  do  not  have 
people  who  speak  the  language,  who  are  reaching  out. 

Did  you  look  at  that  at  all? 

Ms.  McQuov/N.  Yes,  that,  and  geographically.  Kay,  I  think  in 
that  report  that  

Ms.  Albright.  We  did  not  really  look  in  this  study  at  some  of  the 
specific  reasons.  We  did  speculate  that  particularly  for  Hispanic 
males  it  may  be  because  of  the  concentration  in  certain  States,  in 
certain  areas,  certain  SDAs  in  particular. 

We  were  not  able,  in  this  study,  to  look  at  the  type  of  service,  the 
issue  that  you  were  talking  about,  a  little  bit. 

Senator  Simon.  On  page  6  of  your  testimony,  you  say  in  looking 
at  the  data  on  the  eligible  population,  we  were  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  numbers  of  persons  eligible  for  JTPA  were  increased  sig- 
nificantly frOm  comprehensive  employment,  from  CETA.  For  exam- 
ple, among  persons  14  and  over,  21  percent  of  the  population  are 
nearly  39,  and  a  half  million  persons  were  eligible  for  Title  IIA  of 
JTPA,  while  only  13.3  percent,  or  slightly  more  than  25  million 
persons  would  have  been  eligible  using  CETA's  Title  IIB  eligibUity 
criterion. 
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And  somewhere  else  in  the  statement  you  mention  that  we  are 
row  reaching  2.3  percent  of  those  who  are  eligible.  This  gets  back 
to  the  question  that  Senator  Quayle  raised  just  a  little  bit  ago. 

2.3  percent  almost  suggests  that  the  univi^rse  is  too  large  for  eli- 
gibility. That  we  are  really  going  to  do  ^he  job  that  needs  to  be 
done,  we  are  going  to  have  to  restrict  that  universe. 

Do  you  have  any  suggestions?  O'-  number  one,  do  you  agree  with 
that  assumption,  and,  number  tw( ,  if  so.  how  do  we  restrict  that 
universe? 

Ms.  McQuowN.  Well,  in  this  study,  you  know,  we  did  concentrate 
on  the  unemployed,  taking  into  the  unemployed  and  eligible  popu- 
lation. We  did  look  at  all  of  thp  areas,  and  I  think  Kay  could  give 
you  some  data  on  the  reason  at  we  did  oome  to  this  conclusion  in 
studying  the  unemployed  eligibles. 

Ms.  Albright.  Yes,  sir.  I  wanted  to  just  mention.  Senator,  that 
indeed  

Senator  Simon.  Could  you  pull  that  micruphone  a  little  closer  to 
you  there. 

Ms.  Albright.  Certainly.  That,  indeed,  because  the  base  of  eligi- 
ble individuals  broadened  significantly  under  JTPA  as  opposed  to 
CETA,  because  CETA  was,  in  one  sense,  more  restrictive.  You  had 
to  either  be  unemployed  or  under-employed  to  bp  eligible. 

Under  JTPA,  you  simply  must  be  economically  disadvantaged.  So 
the  base  did  indeed  change,  as  you  noticed,  and  sometimes  makes 
the  figures  about  the  number  served  look  a  little  bit  different.  You 
cannot  really  compare  CETA  and  JTPA. 

We  have  talked  a  lot  about  how  you  might  restrict  that  further, 
and  frankly,  we  think  some  of  the  targeting  mechanismj  that  are 
currently  in  the  Act  are  probably  good  ways  to  look  at  that. 

We  do  not  have  an  official  commission  position,  but  certainly, 
emphasis  on  AFDC  recipients,  emphasis  on  dropouts,  although  we 
think  the  dropout  issue,  as  we  said,  sort  of  misses  ^he  point.  That  it 
IS  really  more  what  Secretary  McLaughlin  talkea  about— individ- 
uals with  basic  skills  deficiencies,  and  we  would  like  to  see  some 
further  emphasis  on  that,  because  we  do  think  local  programs  are 
very  receptive  to  that  kind  of  targeting  approach.  That  is  certainly 
what  our  study  indicated. 

Senator  Simon.  Any  further  reflections  any  one  of  the  three  of 
you  would  have  on  that  before  we  print  the  record  on  this,  we 
would  appreciate  getting  from  you  to  enter  into  the  record. 

You  also  talk  about  disappointing  rates  for  adult  dropouts.  Any 
conclusions  as  to  why  we  have  those  disappoin  ing  rates? 

Ms.  Albright.  If  I  could  address  that,  perhaps,  because  I  think  it 
IS  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  our  study,  that  we  showed, 
we  thought,  fairly  good  service  to  3'outh  dropouts. 

Using  this  participation  rate  that  we  developed,  we  showed  that 
about  28  percent  of  the  eligible  youth  dropouts  were  being  served 
by  JTPA.  So  one  reason  that  we  think  perhaps  there  has  been  so 
much  attention,  or  perhaps  lack  of  attention,  rather,  on  the  adult 
dropout  side,  is  that  the  Act  does  indeed  focus  a  lot  on  youth— 40 
percent  of  the  funds,  obviously— and  we  think  that  is  probably  a 
good  isL  je. 

The  dropout  issue,  indeed,  we  think  probably  local  programs,  and 
ce-tamly,  one  of  the  Congressional  intentions  may  have  been  to 
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focus  attention  on  youthful  dropouts,  since  for  adults,  sometimes 
the  lack  of  a  high-school  credential  is  not  as  critical  as  work  experi- 
ence may  be. 

So  while  we  would  like  to  see  some  improvements  in  services  to 
adult  dropouts,  we  think  that  some  of  the  targeting  mechanisms  in 
the  Act  do  lead  programs  to  serving  more  youth  dropouts,  and  we 
think,  frankly,  the  programs  look  like  they  may  be  doing  a  fairly 
adequate  job  in  that  area. 

Senator  Simon.  Finally,  I  would  ask  you  to— and  if  I  may  ask  all 
three  of  you  to  do  this  for  the  record.  I  will  not  ask  for  an  answer 
right  now.  If  all  of  a  sudden,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  testified 
here  just  a  few  minutes  ago,  were  to  say  to  each  of  you,  you  now 
have  JTPA,  what  specific  changes  would  you  recommend?  And  we 
will  circulate  it  among  my  colleagues  here  when  examined  by  the 
committee. 

Senator  Simon.  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  likely  to 
ask  each  of  you  that,  to  take  on  that  responsioility,  but  we  \vill  ap- 
preciate it,  and  we  thank  you  very,  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

Ms.  McQuowN.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  And  our  final  panel  is  Dave  Whittaker,  the  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Chicago  Area  Project;  Jack  Wuest,  director  of 
the  Alternative  Schools  Network;  and  Arturo  Vazquez  who  is  the 
director  of  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Employment  and  Training  in  the 
City  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Vazquez,  we  are  moving  from  the  left  to  the  right  here  for  a 
change,  and  since  you  are  right  over  there,  we  will  start  with  your 
testimony. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DAVID  WHITTAKER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
CHICAGO  AREA  PROJECT,  CHICAGO,  IL;  JACK  WUEST,  DIREC- 
TOR,  ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOLS  NETWORK,  CHICAGO,  IL;  AND 
ARTURO  VAZQUEZ,  DIRECTOR,  MAYOR'S  OFFICE  OF  EMPLOY- 
MENT AND  TRAINING,  CHICAGO,  IL 

Mr.  Vazquez.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Simon.  Let  me  first 
take  the  opportunity  to  bring  you  greetings  from  the  elder  states- 
man of  the  employment  and  training  community,  a  good  friend  of 
yours,  Sam  Bernstein.  He  sends  you  very  warm  greetings. 

Senator  SiMON.  He  is  an  old  friend,  and  a  very,  very  fine  public 
servant  who  contributed  immensely  to  our  State. 

Mr.  Vazquez.  And  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  my 
views  to  your  committee. 

I  wanted  to  focus  in  on  the  question  of  the  allocation  formula  for 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  and  follow  up  with  some  specific 
data  regarding  the  impact  that  the  allocation  formula  has  the 
City  of  Chicago,  and  the  inequities  it  causes  in  the  distribution  of 
the  allocation  within  the  State  to  the  various  SDAs. 

Part  of  my  testimony  is  being  entered  into  the  record  under  a 
separate  cover  called  "How  Some  Service  Delivery  Areas  Get 
Short-Changed,**  and  that  provides  the  basic  data  that  is—shows 
the  specifics  of  the  impact. 

You  have  heard  test'.mony  here— and  I  will  not  belabor  the 
point— from  Mr.  Schneider  regarding  the  major  problems  related  to 
the  allocation  formula,  and  the  fact  that  the  formula,  being  based 
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upon  the  unemployed  figures,  which  are  defined  in  a  certain  way, 
do  have  a  major  impact,  because  under  the  JTPA  formula  we  arc 
also  required  to  serve  the  economically  disadvantaged. 

In  Chicago,  the  case  of  youth,  tor  example,  is  a  particular  con- 
cern because  youth  are  an  important  target  group  for  the  program, 
not  only  because  of  the  massive  summer  jobs  effort,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  Congressional  mandate,  that  at  least  40  percent  of  the 
vear-around  programs  under  JTPA,  of  the  funds  expended,  should 
be  spent  on  serving  youth  participants. 

Unfortunately,  unemployment  statistics  do  not  measure  the  job 
needs  of  youth  very  well  Average  labor  force  statistics  for  1987  for 
Chicago  record  just  23,000  unemployed  youth,  yet  in  program  year 
198b,  nearly  13,000  youth  were  enrolled  in  the  year-around  pro- 
gram, and  almost  15,000  were  enrolled  in  the  summer  program. 

And  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  the  city's  employment  and 
training  program  did  not  enroll  100  percent  of  needy  youth.  In  that 
context,  I  was  a  little  concerned,  « .mewhat  disconcerted  by  Secre- 
tary McLaughlin's  statement  regar'ling  the  reformulation  of  the 
youth  program,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  talking  about  a  pie  that  is 
going  to  be  divided  up  in  just  a  different  way,  and  possibly  serving 
less  kids  overall,  rather  than  more  kids. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  discussion  right  now  in  the  City  of  Chicago 
as  to  how  wc  can  make  that  school-to-work  transition,  but  we  do 
not  want  to  see  another  creaming  effort  take  place.  I  think  we  are 
mixing  apples  and  oranges"  here,  and  I  think  Jack  Wuest  can  ad- 
dress that  a  little  bit  more  carefully  in  terms  of  his  remarks. 

But  I  do  think  we  have  got  to  make  a  separate  between  those 
kids  who  are  in  school,  who  have  got  certain  kinds  of  needs  to  be 
able  to  make  the  transition  to  work,  and  those  kids  that  we  serve, 
10s  of  thousands  of  which  are  out  of  school,  some  of  whom  are 
high-school  graduates,  but  who  still  do  not  have  the  basic  skills  and 
the  occupational  skills  to  enter  into  the  work  force. 

The  unemployment  figuro  for  teenagers  in  Chicago  recorded  by 
the  census  was  between  10,000  and  11,000.  This  shows  the  difficulty 
with  the  census  being  applied  to  the  youth  population. 

In  some  inner-city  neighborhoods,  such  youth  who  were  not  at- 
tached to  school,  or  to  the  labor  force  accounted  for  more  than  one 
of  every  5  teenagers.  If  this  description  is  chilling,  keep  in  mind 

!i  inoo^^^  statistics  were  collected  before  the  recession  in  1982 
and  1983  that  wiped  out  a  quarter  of  the  city's  manufacturing  base. 

Jobs  that  pay  a  liveable  wage  are  at  a  premium,  perhaps  now 
more  than  ever  before.  Young  persons  are  among  the  least  competi- 
tive for  those  quality  positions.  Beyond  all  these  reasons,  youth 
represent  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  unemployed. 

In  Chicago,  in  1987,  youth  represented  just  15  percent  of  those 
otiicially  counted  as  unemployed.  It  is  foolishness  to  award  the 
bulk  of  the  summer  youth  money  on  the  basis  of  statistics  that  re- 
flect mainly  adults. 

wn^A^^'^^^j^^^®^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  distribute  the  m^ority  of  the 
JTPA  funding  based  on  unemployment  numbers  that  do  not  reflect 
concentrations  of  adult  JTPA  eligibles. 

The  distribution  of  funds,  according  to  the  current  formula, 
works  to  the  disadvantage  of  large  cities  like  Chicago.  Chicago  gets 
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proportionately  less  money  to  ser'e  its  eligible  population  than 
other,  more  affluent  areas  around  le  rest  of  the  State. 

The  City  of  Chicago  is  the  residence  of  556,000  JTPA  income-eli- 
gibles,  50  percent  of  the  persons  eligible  for  JTPA  statewide.  Yet 
the  city  will  receive  only  about  36  percent  of  State  JTPA  funds  for 
year-around  employment  and  training  efforts  for  the  program  year 
beginning  July  1, 1988.  .         .   ,  , 

The  inconsistency  between  fuiiding  and  needs  is  particularly 
clear  when  dollars  available  to  serve  each  eligible  person  are  com- 
pared across  JTPA  ^'risdictions  in  Illinois. 

For  the  upcoming  program  year,  the  Cit>;  of  Chicago  \yill  receive 
$47  to  serve  each  income-eligible  person  residing  in  the  city. 

For  the  SDAs  around  the  rest  of  the  State,  the  average  allocation 
for  each  income-eligible  person  is  more  than  $85.  Even  in  neighbor- 
ing DuPage  County,  a  thriving  area  with  one  of  the  highest  income 
levels  in  the  nation,  the  dollars  received  per  eligible  person  are  sig- 
nificantly larger  than  in  the  City  of  Chicago  with  the  most  concen- 
trated poverty  population  anywhere  in  the  State. 

Forty-seven  dollars,  or  even  85,  is  a  paltry  sum  to  bring  a  disad- 
vantaged person  into  the  mainstream  of  the  labor  market,  but  even 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  current  allocation  formula  pro- 
motes a  system  in  which  the  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get 
poorer. 

Dollars  do  not  go  .to  the  areas  that  need  them  the  most.  There 
are  enough  dollars  and  Chicago  does  not  even  get  a  fair  share.  I 
bear  no  animosity  to  the  rest  of  the  State,  Senator  Simon,  particu- 
larly the  southern  part  of  the  State.  I  do  want  to  point  out  that  in 
our  documentation  of  this,  that  Champagne  County  is  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  list  in  terms  of  the  allocation  of  resources,  and  has  a 
very  significant  higher  proportion  of  JTPA-eligibles  than  the  rest 
of  the  SDAs  that  are  much  more  highly  funded. 

The  other  problem  with  the  JTPA  funding  formula  that  I  would 
like  to  address  is  its  instability.  We  have  heard  some  talk  about  the 
"hold  harmless'^  formula  that  was  built  into  the— passed  by  the 
Congress  to  try  to  bring  some  stability  to  the  funding  allocation. 

The  "hold  harmless  provision,  however,  causes  more  problems. 
It  essentially  guarantees  that  each  SDA  would  receive  at  least  90 
percent  of  the  average  share  of  State  fund^nr^  for  the  previous  2 
years.  While  this  might  seem  like  an  appropriate  correction  to  a 
problematic  situation,  it  does  result  in  some  shifts  of  dollars. 

The  funds  necessary  to  restore  SDAs  with  declining  unemploy- 
ment to  their  "hold  harmless''  level  must  come  from  somewhere. 
Namely,  it  comes  from  other  SDAs.  The  "hold  harmless'' essential- 
ly takes  money  from  where  the  formula  determines  it  is  needed, 
and  redistributes  it  to  where  the  need  is  not  as  great. 

In  the  program  year  beginning  Jul>;  1,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  was  shifted  from  Chicago's  formula  allocation  to 
support  programming  in  neighboring  suburbs  where  unemploy- 
ment rates  declined. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  restate  the  problem  and  suggest  a  solution. 
The  problem  is  essentially  this:  the  limited  overlap  oetween  the  un- 
employed population  and  the  economically  disadvantaged  popula- 
tion, which  was  presented  here  earlier,  and  the  weighting  of  the 
funding  formula  results  in  the  under-funding  of  areas  with  high 
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concentrations  of  economically  disadvantaged  persons  such  as  the 
nation's  central  cities. 

To  correct  the  situation,  th^  funding  formula  should  be  altered  to 
focus  dollars  on  the  people  in  need.  The  JTPA  formula  should  em- 
phasize economic  hardship  rather  than  labor  force  status. 

Thank  you  very  much, 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr,  Vazquez,  with  an  attachment, 
follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ARTURO  VAZQUEZ 
ASSISTANT  TO  THE  KAYOR,  E«>LOYHEHT  AKO  TRAINING 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


TO  THE 

$UB-COf«ITTEE  ON  EMPLOYHENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


JUNE  8,  1988 
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TODAY,  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SHARE  WITH  YOU  SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  ALLOCATION 
FORMULA  FOR  THE  JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT.    HOW  FUNDING  IS  DISTRIBUTED 

mom  SERVICE  delivery  areas  is  a  critically  importw^t  aspect  of  the 

PROGRAM.    WHILE  THE  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  BUDGETED  flATIONALLY  HAS  A  LOT  TO  DO 
WITH  HOM  MUCH  IS  AVAILABLE  TO  OPERATE  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  LOCALLY,  THE 
ALLOCATIONS  PROCESS  HAS  A  STRONG  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  LEVEL  OF  LOCAL 
RESOURCES.    I  AH  ESPECIALLY  CONCERNED  WITH  HOW  THE  CURRENT  ARRANGEMENT 
SHORT-CHANGES  LARGE  tITIES  LIKE  CHICAGO  THAT  HAVE  HIGH  CONCENTRATIONS  OF 
ECONOMICALLY  OV  U/ANTAGED  PERSONS  WITH  LIMITED  ACCESS  TO  JOBS  -  PERSONS 
FOR  \mi'\  SERVICES  UNDER  JTPA  WERE  DESIGNED. 

THERE  ARE  AT  LEAST  TVIO  BASIC  PROBLEMS  WITH  THE  JTPA  ALLOCATION  FORMULA: 
FIRST,  IT  IS  HIS-TARGETED;  SECOND  IT  IS  UNSTABLE.    ON  ONE  HAND,  THE 
INTENT  OF  THE  ACT  FOCUSES  ON  THE  STRUCTURALLY  UNEMPLOYED  -  V/ELFARE 
RECIPIENTS,  HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS,  UNSKILLED  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVAf^TAGED 
ADULTS.    ALL  OF  THESE  GROUPS  FACE  SERIOUS  EMPLOYMENT  BARRIERS.    ON  THE 
OTHER  HAND,  THE  FUNDING  FORMULA  IS  BASED  PRIIWRILY  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT 
STATISTICS,  A  DATA  SOURCE  THAT  DOES  NOT  TAKE  INTO  ACCOUNT  DISCOURAGED 
WORKERS  AND  PERSONS  WITH  TENUOUS  LABOR  FORCE  ATTACHMENT  UHO  MIGHT  NOT 
MEET  THE  SPECIFIC  DEFINITION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BUT  NONETHELESS  WOULD  BE 
RESPONSIVE  TO  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  IF  ONLY  THE*'  WERE  AVAILABLE.  Th'E 
STATISTICS,  IN  SHORT,  DO  NOT  REPRESENT  THE  CORE  OF  THE  JTPA  TARGET  GROUP. 

THE  CASE  OF  YOUTH  IS  A  PARTICULAR  CONCERN.    YOUTH  ARE  AN  IMPORTANT  TARGET 
GROUP  FOR  THE  PROGRAM  NOT  ONLY  BECAUSE  OF  THE  MASSIVE  SUMMER  JOBS  EFFORT 
BUT  ALSO  BECAUSE  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  MANDATE  THAT  AT  LEAST  A0%  OF  YEAR 
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ROUND  PROGRAM  FUNDS  8£  EXPENDED  TO  SERVE  YOUTH  PARTICIPANTS, 
UNFORTUNATELY,  UNEI-tPLOYHENT  STATISTICS  DON'T  MEASURE  THE  JOB  NEEDS  OF 
YOUTH  VERY  WELL,    ANNUAL  AVERAGE  LABOR  FORCE  STATISTICS  FOR  1987  FOR 
CHICAGO  RECORD  OUST  23,000  UNEJ^LOVEO  YOUTH,    YET  IN  PROGRAM  YEAR  1936 
NEARLY  13,000  YOUTH  WERE  ENROLLED  IN  THE  YEAR  ROUND  PROGRAM  AND  ALMOST 
15,000  WERE  ENROLLED  I.N  THE  Sl?lMER  PROGRAfl,    I  AM  ABSOLUTELY  CERTAIN  THAT 
THE  CITY'S  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM  DIOM'T  ENROLL  lOOS  OF  NEEDY 
YOUTH, 

FURTHERMORE,  EVEN  OFFICIAL  CENSUS  STATISTICS  SUGGEST  HOW  INADEQUATE 
UNEMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS  ARE  AS  A  MEASURE  OF  YOUTH  JOB  NEEDS,    THE  1980 
UNEMPLOYMENT  FIGURE  FOR  TEENAGERS  IN  CHICAGO  RECORDED  BY  THE  CENSUS  UAS 
BETWEEN  10,000  AND  11,000,    BUT  A  CLOSER  REVIEW  OF  CENSUS  STATISTICS 
SHOWED  THAT  THE  NUMBER  OF  TEENAGERS  COUNTED  AS  OUT  OF  SCHOOL,  NOT 
WORKING,  AND  NOT  ACTIVELY  SEEKING  WORK  WAS  NEARLY  THREE  TIMES  AS  LARGE, 
IN  SOME  INNER  CITY  NEIGHBORHOODS,  SUCH  YOUTH  WHO  l€RE  NOT  ATTACHED  TO 
SCHOOL  OR  TO  THE  LABOR  FORCE  ACCOUNTED  FOR  MORE  THAN  ONE  OF  EVERY  FIVE 
TEENAGERS,    IF  THIS  DESCRIPTION  IS  CHILLING,  KEEP  IN  MIND  THAT  CENSUS 
STATISTICS  WERE  COLLECTED  BEFORE  THE  RhtESSION  IN  1932  AND  1983  THAT 
WIPED  OUT  A  QUARTER  OF  THE  CITY'S  MANUFACTURING  BASE,    JOBS  THAT  PAY  A 
LIVEABLE  WAGE  ARE  AT  A  PREMIUM,  PERHAPS  HOW  MORE  THAN  EVER  BEFORE,  YOUNG 
PERSONS  ARE  AMONG  THE  LEAST  COMPETITIVE  FOR  THOSE  QUALITY  POSITIONS, 

BEYOND  ALL  THESE  REASONS,  YOUTH  REPRESENT  ONLY  A  SI^LL  PROPORTION  OF  THE 
UNEMPLOYED,    IN  CHICAGO  IN  1937  YOUTH  REPRESENTED  OUST  15%  OF  THOSE 
OFFICIALLY  COUNTED  AS  UNEI^LOYED,    IT  IS  FOOLISHNESS  TO  AWARD  THE  BULK  OF 
SUMMER  YOUTH  MONEY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  STATISTICS  THAT  REFLECT  IIAINLY 
ADULTS,    NEITHER  DOES  IT  t^E  SENSE  TO  DISTRIBUTE  THE  MAJORITY  OF 
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YEAR  ROUND  JTPA  FUNDING  BASED  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT  NUMBERS  THAT  00  NOT  REFLECT 
CONCENTRATIONS  OF  ADULT  JTPA  ELIGIBLES. 

THE  DISTRIBUTIOfi  OF  FUNDS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CURRENT  FORI-IULA  WORKS  TO  THE 
DISADVANTAGE  OF  LARGE  CITIES  LIKE  CHICAGO.    THE  CITY  IN  FACT  GETS 
PROPORTIONALLY  LESS  MONEY  TO  SERVE  ITS  ELIGIBLE  POPULATION  THAN  OTHER 
MORE  AFFLUENT  AREAS  AROUND  THE  REST  OF  THE  STATE.    THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO  IS 
-THE  RESIDENCE  OF  556,000  JTPA  INCOME-ELIGIBLES;  SOX  OF  THE  PERSONS 
ELIGIBLE  FOR  JTPA  STATEWIDE.    YET  THE  CITY  WILL  ONLY  RECEIVE  ABOUT  36%  OF 
STATE  JTPA  FUNDS  FOR  YEAR  ROUND  EI-IPlOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  EFFORTS  FOR  THE 
PROGRAM  YEAR  BEGINNING  JULY  1,  1988. 

THE  INCONSISTENCY  BETWEEN  FUNDING  AND  NEEDS  IS  PARTICULARLY  CLEAR  tVHEN 
DOLLARS  AVAILABLE  TO  SERVE  EACH  ELIGIBLE  PERSON  ARE  COMPARED  ACROSS  JTPA 
JURISDICTIONS  IN  ILLINOIS.    FOR  THE  UPCOMING  PROGRAM  YEAR  THE  CITY  OF 
CHICAGO  WILL  RECEIVE  $47.00  TO  SERVE  EACH  INCOME  ELIGIBLE  PERSON  RESIDING 
IN  THE  CITY.    rOR  THE  SDAS  AROUND  THE  REST  OF  THE  STATE  THE  AVERAGE 
ALLOCATION  FOR  EACH  INCOME  ELIGIBLE  PERSON  IN  MORE  THAN  $85.00.    EVEN  IN 
NEIGHBORING  DUPAGE  COUNTY,  A  THRIVING  AREA  WITH  ONE  OF  THE  HIGHEST  INCOME 
LEVELS  IN  THE  NATION,  THE  DOLLARS  RECEIVED  PER  ELIGIBLE  PERSON  ARE 
SIGNIFICANTLY  LARGER  THAN  IN  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO  WITH  THE  MOST 
CONCENTRATED  POVERTY  POPULATION  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  STATE. 

FORTY  SEVEN  DOLLARS  OR  EVEN  $85.00  IS  A  PALTRY  SUM  TO  BRING  A 
DISADVANTAGED  PERSON  INTO  THE  MAINSTREAM  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET.    BUT  EVEN 
MORE  IMPORTANT  IS  THE  FACT  THAT  THE  CURRENT  ALLOCATION  FORMULA  PROMOTES  A 
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SYSTEM  IN  WHICH  THE  RICH  GET  RICHER  AND  THE  POOR  GET  POORER.  DOLLARS 
DON'T  GO  TO  THE  AREAS  THAT  NEED  THEM  THE  MOST.    THERE  ARE  NOT  ENOUGH 
DOLLARS  AND  CHICAGO  DOESN'T  EVEN  GET  A  FAIR  SHARE. 

THE  OTHER  PROBLEM  WITH  THE  JTPA  FUNDING  FORMULA  THAT  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO 
ADDRESS  IS  ITS  INSTABILITY.    IT  IS  IMPORTANT  FOR  LOCAL  PROGRAMS  TO  HAVE 
SOME  STABILITY  IN  FUNDING  LEVELS  FROM  YEAR  TO  YEAR.    STABLE  FUNDING 
FACILITATES  PLANNING  EFFORTS  AND  HELPS  TO  ENSURE  THE  CONTINUITY  OF 
PROGRAMS.    ONCE  AGAIN  IN  THIS  SITUATION  THE  UNE.'-tPLOYMENT  MEASURES  THAT 
ARE  THE  FOCUS  OF  THE  FUNDING  FORMULA  ARE  THE  SOURCE  OF  A  PROBLEM.  THE 
CURRENT  UNEMPLOYMENT  FACTORS  ARE  "THRESHOLD  MEASURES".    IN  ORDER  TO 
RECEIVE  AN  ALLOCATION  FOR  THE  "AREA  OF  SUBSTANTIAL  UNEMPLOYMENT"  FACTOR, 
THE  LOCAL  RATE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  MUST  EXCEED  S.S%  OF  THE  LABOR  FORCE. 
SIMILARLY,  IN  ORDER  TO  RECEIVE  AN  ALLOCATION  FOR  THE  "EXCESS 
UNEMPLOYMENT"  FACTOR,  THE  LOCAL  RATE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  MUST  EXCEED  4.5%  OF 
THE  LABOR  FORCE.    THUS  1/3  OF  LOCAL  FUNDING  DEPENDS  ON  AN  UNEMPLOYMENT 
RATE  OF  AT  LEAST  6.5%;  1/3  DEPENDS  OH  AN  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  OF  AT  LEAST 
4.5%.    GIVEN  THIS  ARRANGEMENT,  IT  IS  EASY  TO  UNDERSTAND  HOW  FUNDING  COULD 
SHIFT  DRAMATICALLY  WITH  THE  BUSINESS  CYCLE  AND  WREAK  HAVOC  ON  LOCAL 
PROGRAM  OPERATIONS.    IN  ORDER  TO  CORRECT  THIS  SITUATION,  CONGRESS  ENACTED 
A  HOLD  HARMLESS  PRO/ISION,  ESSENTIALLY  A  GUARANTEE  THAT  EACH  SDA  WOULD 
RECEIVE  AT  LEAST  90%  OF  THE  AVERAGE  OF  ITS  SHARE  OF  STATE  FUNDING  FOR  THE 
PREVIOUS  TWO  YEARS.    WHILE  THIS  MIGHT  SEEM  LIKE  AN  APPROPRIATE  CORRECTION 
TO  A  PROBLEMATIC  SITUATION,  IT  DOES  RESULT  I.^  SOME  CURIOUS  SHIFTS  OF 
DOLLARS.    THE  FUNDS  NECESSARY  TO  RESTORE  SDAS  WITH  DECLINING  UNEMPLOYMENT 
TO  THEIR  HOLD  HARMLESS  LEVEL  MUST  COME  FROM  SOMEWHERE,  NAMELY,  FROM  OTHER 
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SDAS.    THE  HOLD  HARMLESS  ESSENTIALLY  TAKES  HONEY  FROM  WHERE  THE  FORMULA 
DETERMINES  IT  IS  NEEDED  AND  RE-DISTRIBUTES  IT  TO  WHERE  THE  NEED  IS  NOT  AS 
GREAT.    IN  THE  PROGRAM  YEAR  BEGINNING  JULY  1,  NEARLY  3/4  OF  A  MILLION 
DOLLARS  UAS  SHIFTED  FROM  CHICAGO'S  FORMULA  ALLOCATION  TO  SUPPORT 
PROGRAMMING  IN  NEIGHBORING  SUBURBS  l/HERE  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  DECLINED. 
THE  CITY  IS  VERY  SENSITIVE  TO  THOSE  KINDS  OF  EXPORTS  TO  THE  SUBURBS. 

IN  CONCLUSION,  LET  ME  RE-STATE  THE  PROBLEM  AND  SUGGEST  A  SOLUTION.  THE 
PROBLEM  IS  ESSENTIALLY  THIS:    THE  LirilTED  OVERLAP  BETWEEN  THE  UNEMPLOYED 
POPULATION  AND  THE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  POPULATION  AND  THE 
WEIGHTING  OF  THE  FUNDING  FORMULA  RESULTS  IN  THE  UNDERFUNDING  OF  AREAS 
WITH  HIGH  CONCENTRATIONS  OF  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  PERSONS  SUCH  AS 
THE  NATION'S  CENTRAL  CITIES.    TO  CORRECT  THIS  SITUATION,  THE  FUNDING 
FORMULA  SHOULD  BE  ALTERED  TO  FOCUS  DOLLARS  ON  THE  PEOPLE  IN  NEED.  THE 
JTPA  FORMULA  SHOULD  EMPHASIZE  ECONOMIC  HARDSHIP  RATHER  THAN  LABOR  FORCE 
STATUS. 

THIS  IS  A  PRIORITY  ISSUE.    IF  WE  HAVE  MORE  RESOURCES,  WE  CAN  DO  MORE. 
FOR  CITIES  LIKE  CHICAGO,  THERE  IS  A  MULTI  MILLION  DOLLAR  SUM  OF  MONEY  AT 
STAKE  EACH  AND  EVERY  YEAR.    WE  NEED  TO  INTRODUCE  SOME  LOGIC  AS  WELL  AS 
SOME  EQUITY  INTO  THE  FUNDING  FORMULA. 
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JTPA  FUNDING  AND  LOCAL  NEEDS 
IN  ILLINOIS 


HOW  SOME  SERVICE  DELIVERY  AREAS  GET  SHORT-CHANGED 
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SUMMARY 


THE  CURRENT  JTPA  ALLOCATION  FORMULA  IS  MIS-TARGETED.    SOME  STATES  AND 
LOCAL  JURISDICTIONS  RECEIVE  FUNDING  IN  EXCESS  OF  THEIR  SHARE  OF  THE 
TARGET  GROUP  JTPA  WAS  INTENDED  TO  SERVE;  OTHER  STATES  AND  AREAS  GET 
SHORTCHANGED.    THIS  REPORT  HIGHLIGHTS  THE  MONETARY  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE 
MIS-MATCH  BETWEEN  RESOURCES  AND  NEEDS. 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ILLINOIS  JTPA  FUNDS  AND  THE  ELIGIBLE 
POPULATION  AMONG  SERVICE  DELIVERY  AREAS  SHOWED  A  WIDE  DIVERGENCE  BETWEEN 
THE  RELATIVE  SHARES  OF  RESOURCES  AND  LOCAL  NEEDS.    THIS  DIVERGENCE  WAS 
QUANTIFIED  IN  AN  EQUITY  INDEX  WHICH  SHOWED  THAT  IN  TITLE. II-A  IN  PROGRAM 
YEAR  1988  A  NUMBER  OF  SDAS  RECEIVED  A  SHARE  OF  FUNDING  MORE  THAN  1.5 
TIMES  THEIR  SHARE  OF  ELIGIBLE  POPULATION.    ON  THE  OTHER  HAND,  THE  CITY  OF 
CHICAGO,  NORTHWLoT  MUNICIPAL  CONFERENCE,  AND  CHAMPAIGN  CONSORTIUM 
RECEIVED  A  SHARE  OF  FUNDING  SUBSTANTIALLY  LOWER  THAN  THEIR  SHARE  OF  THE 
ELIGIBLE  POPULATION.    IN  TITLE  II-B  THE  DIVERGENCE  BETWEEN  ILLINOIS  SDAS 
WAS  EVEN  WIDER.    THE  MOST  GENEROUSLY  FUNDED  SDAS  RECEIVED  AN  ALLOCATION 
APPROXniATELY  TWICE  AS  LARGE  AS  THEIR  SHARE  OF  ELIGIBLES.    AT  THE 
OPPOSITE  END  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION,  ONE  SDA  RECEIVED  A  SUMMER  YOUTH 
ALLOCATION  ONLY  37%  AS  LARGE  AS  ITS  SHARE  OF  ELIGIBLES. 

DOLLAR  AMOUNTS  WERE  ATTACHED  TO  THE  EQUITY  INDEX  VALUES  IN  ORDER  TO 
HIGHLIGHT  INEQUITIES  BETWEEN  THE  SHARE  OF  DOLLARS  AND  THE  SHARE  OF 
ELIGIBLES.    THOSE  DOLLAR  AMOUNTS  SHOWED  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  WHAT  EACH 
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ILLINOIS  SDA  RECEIVED  IN  PROGRAM  YEAR  1988  AND  WHAT  IT  WOULD  HAVE 
RECEIVED  IF  THE  NATIONAL  TO  STATE  ALLOCATION  REMAINED  THE  SAME  AND  THE 
SUB-STATE  ALLOCATION  WAS  BASED  SOLELY  ON  THE  CONCENTRATION  OF 
ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  PERSONS.    THIS  EXAMINATION  DEMONSTRATED  THAT 
CHICAGO  WAS  THE  LARGEST  NET  LOSER  DUE  TO  THE  MISMATCH  BETWEEN  THE  JTPA 
ALLOCATION  FORMULA  AND  LOCAL  NEEDS.    IN  PROGRAM  YEAR  1988  THE  CITY  OF 
CHICAGO  RECEIVED  ?14.5  MILLION  LESS  THAN  IT  WOULD  HAVE  RECEIVED  IF  THE 
ALLOCATION  FORMULA  CONSIDERED  THE  CONCENTRATION  OF  INCOME  ELIGIBLEs"  AS 
THE  SOLE  FUNDING  FACTOR. 

INEQUITIES  WERE  ALSO  ILLUSTRATED  BY  A  RANKING  OF  ILLINOIS  SDAS  BY  DOLLARS 
RECEIVED  PER  INCOME  ELIGIBLE  PERSON.    IN  TITLE  II-A,  SEVEN  SDAS  RECEIVED 
MORE  THAN  ?100.00  PER  ELIGIBLE  PERSUN  IN  THEIR  JURISDICTION.    AT  THE 
OTHER  END  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION,  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO  AND  CHAMPAIGN 
CONSORTIUM  RECEIVED  -ESS  THAN  ?50.00  PER  ELIGIBLE  PERSON.    SIMILARLY  IN 
TITLE  II -B,  THE  MOST  GENEROUSLY  FUNDED  SDAS  RECEIVED  OVER  ?400.00  PER 
INCOME  ELIGIBLE  YOUTH,  A  FIGURE  THREE  TIMES  ItORE  THAN  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO 
AND  MORE  THAN  SIX  TIMES  AS  IIUCH  AS  CHAMPAIGN  CONSORTIUM. 

IT  IS  IMPERATIVE  TO  INTRODUCE  A  GREATER  MEASURE  OF  EQUITY  im  THE  JTPA 
FUNDING  FORMULA. 
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HOM  FUNDING  IS  DISTRIBUTED  AMONG  SERVICE  DELIVERY  AREAS  IS  A  CRITICALLY 
IflPORTANT  ASPECT  OF  THE  JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT.    WHILE  THE  AMOUNT 
OF  MONEY  BUDGETED  NATIONALLY  HAS  A  LOT  TO  DO  WITH  HOW  MUCH  IS  AVAILABLE 
TO  OPERATE  JOB  TRAINING  ^  jGRAMS  LOCALLY,  THE  ALLOCATIONS  PROCESS  HAS  A 
STRONG  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  LEVEL  OF  LOCAL  RESOURCES.    THE  CURRENT  ALLOCATION 
IFORHULA  SHORT-CHANGES  LARGE  CITIES  LIKE  CHICAGO  THAT  HAVE  HIGH 
CONCENTRATIONS  OF  ECONO^nCALLY  DISADVANTAGED  PERSONS  WITH  LIMITED  ACCESS 
TO  JOBS  -  PERSONS  FOR  IVHOM  SERVICER  UNDER  JTPA  WERE  DESIGNED. 

THE  PROBLEM  IS  ESSENTIALLY  THIS:    THE  LIMITED  OVERLAP  BETWEEN  THE 
UNEMPLOYED  POPULATION  AND  THE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  POPULATION  AND 
THE  WEIGHTir^G  OF  THE  FUNDING  FORMULA  RESULTS  IN  THE  UNDERFUNDiNG  OF  AREAS 
WITH  HIGH  CONCENTRATIONS  OF  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  PERSONS  SUCH  AS 
THE  NATION'S  CENTRAL  CITIES.    TO  CORRECT  THIS  SITUATION,  THE  FUNDING 
FORMULA  SHOULD  BE  ALTERED  TO  FOCUS  DOLLARS  ON  THE  PEOPLE  IN  NEED.  THE 
JTPA  FORMULA  SHOULD  EMPHASIZE  ECONOMIC  HARDSHIP  RATHtR  THAN  LABOR  FORCE 
STATUS. 

THE  JTPA  ALLOCATION  FOR/IULA  IS  !  IS-TARGETED.    OH  ONE  HAND,  THE  INTENT  OF 
THE  ACT  FOCUSES  ON  THE  STRUCTURALLY  UNEMPLOYED  -  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS,  HIGH 
SCHOOL  DROPOUTS,  UNSKILLED  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  ADULTS.    ALL  OF 
THESE  GROUPS  FACE  SERIOUS  EMPLOYMENT  BARRIERS.    ON  THE  OTHER  HAND,  THE 
FUNDING  FORMULA  IS  BASED  PRIMARILY  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS,  A  DATA 
SOURCE  THAT  DOES  NOT  TAKE  INTO  ACCOUNT  DISCOURAGED  WORKERS  AND  /'ERSONS 
WITH  TENUOUS  LABOR  FORCE  ATTACHMENT  WHO  MIGHT  NOT  MEET  THE  SPECIFIC 
DEFINITION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BUT  NONETHELESS  WOULD  BE  RESPONSIVE  TO  JOB 
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OPPORTUNITIES  IF  ONLY  THEY  WERE  AVAILABLE.  THE  STATISTICS,  IN  SHORT,  DO 
NOT  REPRESENT  THE  CORE  OF  THE  JTPA  TARGET  GROUP. 


THE  CASE  OF  YOUTH  IS  A  PARTICULAR  CONCERN,    YOUTH  ARE  AN  IMPORTANT  TARGET 
GROUP  FOR  THE  PROGRAM  NOT  ONLY  BECAUSE  OF  THE  MASSIVE  SUMMER  JOBS  EFFORT 
BUT  ALSO  BECAUSE  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  MANDATE  THAT  AT  LEAST  403:  OF  YEAK 
ROUND  PROGRAM  FUNDS  BE  EXPENDED  TO  SERVE  YOUTH  PARTICIPANTS. 
UNFORTUNATELY,  UNEJ4PL0YMENT  STATISTICS  DON'T  MEASURE  THE  JOB  NEEDS  OF 
YOUTH  VERY  WELL.    ANNUAL  AVERAGE  LABOR  FORCE  STATISTICS  FOR  1987  FOR 
CHICAGO  RECORD  JUST  23,000  UNEMPLOYED  YOUTH.    YET  IN  PROGRAM  YEAR  1986 
NEARLY  13,000  YOUTH  WERE  ENROLLED  IN  THE  YEAR  ROUND  PROGRAM  AND  ALMOST 
15,000  WERE  ENROLLED  IN  THE  SUMMER  PROGRAM-    IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  CERTAIN 
THAT  CHICAGO'S  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM  DIDN'T  ENROLL  lOOX  OF 
NEEDY  YOUTH. 

FURTHERMORE,  EVEN  OFFICIAL  CENSUS  STATISTICS  SUGGEST  HOW  INADEQUATE 
UNEMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS  ARE  AS  A  MEASURE  OF  YOUTH  JOB  NEEDS.    THE  1980 
UNEMPLOYMENT  FIGURE  FOR  TEENAGERS  IN  CHICAGO  RECORDED  BY  THE  CENSUS  WAS 
BETWEEN  10,000  AND  11,000.    BUT  A  CLOSER  REVIEW  OF  CENSUS  STATISTICS 
SHOWED  THAT  THE  NUMBER  OF  TEENAGERS  COUNTED  AS  OUT  OF  SCHOOL,  NOT 
WORKING,  AND  NOT  ACTIVELY  SEEKING  WORK  WAS  NEARLY  THREE  TIMES  AS  LARGE. 
IN  SaiE  INNER  CITY  NEIGHBORHOODS,  SUCH  YOUTH  WHO  WERE  NOT  ATTACHED  TO 
SCHOOL  OR  TO  THE  LABOR  FORCE  ACCOUNTED  FOR  MORE  THAN  ONE  OF  EVERY  FIVE 
TEENAGERS. 
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BEYOND  THESE  REASONS,  YOUTH  REPRESENT  ONLY  A  SMALL  PROPORTION  OF  THE 
UNEf^PLOYED.    IN  CHICAGO  IN  1987  YOUTH  REPRESENTED  JUST  15X  OF  THOSE 
OFFICIALLY  COUNTED  AS  UNEMPLOYED.    IT  IS  FOOLISHNESS  TO  AWARD  THE  BULK  OF 
SUMMER  YOUTH  MONEY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  STATISTICS  THAT  REFLECT  MAINLY 
ADULTS.    NEITHER  DOES  IT  MAKE  SENSE  TO  DISTRIBUTE  THE  MAJORITY  OF  YEAR 
ROUND  JTPA  FUNDING  BASED  ON  UMEIIPLOYMENT  NUMBERS  THAT  DO  NOT  REFLECT 
CONCENTRATIONS  OF  ADULT  JTPA  ELIGI3LES. 

THERE  IS  A  BASIC  INCONSISTENCY  BETWEEN  THE  ALLOCATION  FORMULA  AND  THE 
NEED  FOR  FUNDING  AS  MEASURED  BY  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JTPA  ELIGIBLE 
PERSONS.    THE  CURRENT  FORMULA  CHANNELS  INSUFFICIENT  DOLLARS  TO  CERTAIN 
STATES  AND  SDA  JURISDICTIONS  W|TH  CONCENTRATIONS  OF  ELIGIBLE  PERSONS  AND 
DISPROPORTIONATELY  AWARDS  OTHER  STATES  AND  LOCAL  AREAS  WITH  FUNDING  IN 
EXCESS  OF  THEIR  SHARE  OF  PROGRAM  ELIGIBLES. 

THE  FOLLOWING  REPORT  WILL  HIGHLIGHT  THE  INEQUITIES  AND  BRIEFLY  EXAMINE 
THE  MONETARY  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  FEDERAL  F0RI4ULA  AT  THE  SUB-STATE  LEVEL 
IN  ILLINOIS.    THE  REPORT  CONSIDER  THREE  QUESTIONS: 

-  WHICH  ILLINOIS  SDAS  GET  SHORT-CHANGED? 

-  BY  HOW  MUCH? 

-  WHAT  DOES  THE  SHORT  FALL  MEAN  IN  TERMS  OF  DOLLARS  AVAILABLE  TO 
SERVE  EACH  ELIGIBLE  PERSON  RESIDING  IN  THE  SDA? 
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INFORIIATION  FOR  THIS  REPORT  WAS  BASED  OH  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  ECOMOHICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED  (INCaME  ELIGIBLE)  POPULATION  RESIDING  IN  ILLINOIS  SDAS 
DEVELOPED  BY  THE  ILLINOIS  BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET  AND  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY  FOR  THE  ILLINOIS  DEPARTMENT  OF  CO^tMEKCE  AND  COIWUNITY  AFFAIRS 
(DCCA).    PROGRAM  YEAR  19BB  ALLOCATION  FIGURES  FOR  JTPA  TITLES  II-A  AND 
II-B  WERE  ALSO  RECEIVED  FROM  DCCA. 

TABLE  1  ATTACHED  LISTS  ELIGIBLE  POPULATION  FIGURES  AND  ALLOCATION  AMOUNTS 
FOR  THE  26  ILLINOIS  SERVICE  DELIVERY  AREAS.    ALTOGETHER  OVER  1.1  MILLION 
PERSONS  IN  ILLINOIS  ARE  INCOME  ELIGIBLE  FOR  JTPA.    IN  TITIE  II-A,  THE 
YEAR  ROUND  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR  YOUTH  AND  AOUITS,  THE 
STATE  RECEIVED  MORE  THAN  f73.5  MILLION  TO  SERVICE  THIS  TARGET  GROUP 
THROUGH  THE  EFFORTS  OF  LOCAL  SDAS.    IN  TITLE  II-B,  THE  SUIIMER  YOUTH 
COIVONENT  OF  JTPA.  THE  INCOME  ELIGIBLE  POPULATION  STATEWIDE  TOTALED 
NEARLY  200,000.    ILLINOIS  RECEIVED  APPROXIflATELY  ?37.1  MILLION  TO  PROVIDE 
SERVICES  TO  THOSE  PERSONS.    THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO  AS  (HE  LARGEST  SDA  IN  THE 
STATE  ACCOUNTED  FOR  THE  LARGEST  SEGtlEHT  OF  THE  STATE'S  ELIGIBLE 
POPULATION  AND  ALSO  RECEIVED  THE  SIHGLE  LARGEST  FUNDING  ALLOCATION.  BOTH 
THE  ELIGIBLE  POPULATION  AND  FUNDING  ALLOCATIONS  U£RE  CONSIDERABLY  SMAuLER 
IN  ALL  OF  THE  25  OTHER  SERVICE  DELIVERY  AREAS  AROUND  THE  REST  OF  THE 
STATE. 

TABLES  2A  AND  2B  SHOW  THAT  EVEN  THOUGH  CHICAGO  RECEIVED  THE  LARGEST  SHARE 
OF  DOLLARS  AMONG  ILLINOIS  SDAS,  THAT  DOLLAR  SHARE  WAS  SUBSTANTIALLY  LESS 
THAN  THE  CITY'S  SHARE  OF  ELIGIBLE  POPULATION  IN  BOTH  TITLE  II-A  AND 
II-B.   TABLE  2A  SHOWS  THAT  IN  TITLE  II-A  THE  uITY  RECEIVED  APPROXUWELY 
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35 .6S  OF  ALLOCATED  FUNDS,  BUT  THE  CITY  VAS  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  5Qt  OF 
ILLINOIS  JTPA  ELIGIBLES.    SIMILARLY,  TABLS  28  SHOWS  THAT  IH  TITLE  II-B 
CHICAGO  RECEIVED  39.1*  OF  ALLOCATED  FUHOS,  BUT  CONTAINED  49. 5S  OF 
ILLINOIS  YOUTH  ELIGIBLE  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  PROGRAM. 

A  REVIEW  OF  TABLES  2A  mO  28  DEMONSTRATES  THAT  A  NUIJBE.'^  OF  OTHER  SDAS 
ALSO  RECEIVED  AN  ALLOCATION  SHARE  PROPORTIO^WTELY  SJ1ALLER  THAN  THEIR 
SHARE  OF  ELIGIBLES.    ON  THE  OTHER  HAND,  THERE  WERE  A  SUBSTANTIAL  NUTtBER 
OF  SDAS  IN  ILLINOIS  FOR  WHICH  PROGRAM  YEA"  1988  ALLOCATIONS  WERE 
PROPORTIONATELY  LARGER  TOAN  THEIR  SHARE  OF  ECONOhlCALLY  DISADVANTAGED 
PERSONS.    THE  CURRENT  FUNDING  FORMULA  DICTATES  A  DEFINITE  SET  OF  WINNERS 
AND  LOSERS.    SOME  SDAS  GET  MORE  THAN  THEIR  FAIR  SHARE  OF  DOLcARS  GIVEN 
THE  SIZE  OF  THEIR  ELIGIBLE  POPULATION;  OTHER  SDA:>  GET  LESS. 

ONE  WAV  TO  QUANTIFY  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  SHARE  OF  DOLLARS  AND  THE 
SHARE  OF  ELIGIBLES  FOR  EACH  SDA  IS  THROUGH  AN  "EQUITY  I.;DEX\    VMS  IJIOEX 
IS  COIIPOSED  OF  THE  RATIO  OF  THE  SDA  SHARE  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  ALLOCATION 
TOTAL  TO  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  SHARE  Or  THE  ILLINOIS  ELIGIB^Z  POPULATION 
TOTAL.    IT  m  BE  COM^PUTED  AS  FOLLOWS: 

SDA  ALLOCATION 
ILLINOIS  TOTAL  ALLOCATION 

  «  EQUITV  INDEX 

SDA  INCOME  ELIGIBLE 
ILLINOIS  TOTAL  ELIGIBLES 
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SDAS  WITH  A  SHARE  OF  FUNDING  IN  EXCESS  OF  THEIR  SHARE  OF  THE  ELIGIBLE 
POPULATION  WOULD  REGISTER  AN  INDEX  VALUE  GREATER  THAN  1.0.    THOSE  SDAS 
WITH  A  SHARE  OF  FUNDS  LESS  THAN  THEIR  SHARE  OF  ELIGIBLES  WOULD  REGISTER 
AH  INDEX  VALUE  LESS  THAN  1,0. 

T'BLES  3A  AND  3B  PRESENT  A  LIST  OF  ILLINOIS  SDAS  RANKED  ACCORDING  TO  THIS 
EQUITY  INDEX.    TABLE  3A  PRESENTS  THE  INDEX  FOR  TITLE  II-A;  TABLE  38 
PROVIDES  THE  INDEX  FOR  TITLE  II-B. 

AT  THE  TOP  OF  THE  LIST  IN  TITLE  II-A  WERE  LASALLE  COUNTY  (OTTAWA),  SOUTH 
COOK  COUHTY,  ROCK  ISLAND  COUNTY,  I-IAC  ON/DEW  ITT  COUNTIES  (DECATUR), 
BOONEA'INNEBAGO  COUNTIES  (ROCKFORD),  WILL  COUNTY  (JOLIET),  AMD  DANVILLE 
AREA  SDAS.    EACH  OF  THESE  JTPA  JURISDICTIONS  RECEIVED  AN  AMOUNT  OF  TITLE 
II-A  FUNDING  MORE  THAN  1.5  TIMES  ITS  SHARE  OF  t'Hf  ILLINOIS  ELIGIBLE 
POPULATION.    THEi<£  WERE  JUST  THREE  SDAS  THAT  RECEIVED  A  SHARE  OF  FUNDING 
LESS  THAN  THEIR  SHARE  OF  ILLINOIS  TITLE  II-A  ELIGIBLES.    THEY  WERE 
NORTHWEST  MUNICIPAL  CONFERENCE  (COOK  COUNTY),  CITY  OF  CHICAGO,  AND 
CHAMPAIGN  CONSORTIUM;  WHICH  RANKED  LAST  AS  THE  ILLINOIS  SDA  THAT  RECEIVED 
THE  LEAST  AMOUNT  OF  FUNDING  GIVCN  iTS  SHARE  OF  THE  ELIGIBLE  POPULATION. 

IN  TITLE  II-B  THE  DIVERGENCE  BETWEEN  THE  TOP  AND  BOHOM  OF  THE  LIST  WERE 
EVEN  WIDER.    LASALLE  COUNTY  (OHAWA)  AND  DANVILLE  AREA  SDAS  RECEIVED  A 
SHARE  OF  SUMMER  YOUTH  FUNDS  APPROXIMATELY  TWICE  AS  LARGE  AS  THEIR  SHARE 
OF  THE  ELIGIBLE  POPULATION.    AT  THE  OTHER  END  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTIJON,  THERE 
WERE  EIGHT  SDAS  THAT  RECEIVED  A  SHARE  OF  ILLINOIS  SUITO  YOUTH  MONEY  LESS 
THAN  THEIR  SHARE  OF  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH.    AS  IN  TITLE  II-A, 
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NORTHWEST  MUNICIPAL  CONFERENCE,  CITY  OF  CHICAGO,  AND  CHAItPAIGN  CONSORTIUM 
RANKED  NEAR  THE  BOTTOM  Or  THE  LIST,  WITH  CHAMPAIGN  ONCE  AGAIN  RANKED 
LAST.    THE  CASE  FOR  THIS  SDA  WAS  PARTICULARLY  WORRISOME.    THE  CHAHPAIGN 
C0NS0RTIW4  RECEIVED  A  SHARE  OF  SUMMER  YOUTH  FUNDING  ONLY  ABOUT  37S  AS 
LARGE  AS  ITS  SHARE  OF  ILLINOIS  SUMMER  YOUTH  ELIGIBLES. 

TABLES  4A  AND  4B  AHACH  WHOLE  DOLLAR  AMOUNTS  TO  THE  DISCREPANCIES  BETWEEN 
THE  SHARE  OF  THE  ALLXATION  RECEIVED  AND  THE  SHARE  OF  THE  ILLINOIS 
ELIGIBLE  POPULATION.   THE  FIGURES  REPORTED  IN  THE  TABLES  REPRESENT  AN 
SDAS  GAIK  OR  LOSS  IN  PROGRAM  YEAR  1988  FORMULA  ALLOCATED  DOLLARS  FROM  A 
HYPOTHETICAL  DISTRIBUTION  FORMULA  IN  WHICH  ALLOCATIONS  WERE  MADE  SOLELY 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  SDA  SHARE  OF  THE  STATE  TOTAL  JTPA  ELIGIBLE 
POPULATION.    THE  DOLLAR  AMOUNTS  ARE  ESSENTIALLY  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
WHAT  AN  SDA  RECEIVED  IN  PROGRAIl  YEAR  1988  AND  WHAT  IT  WOULD  HAVE  RECEIVED 
IF  THE  NATIONAL  TO  STATE  ALLOCATION  REGAINED  THE  SAME  AND  THE  SUB-STATE 
ALLOCATION  WAS  BASED  ONLY  ON  THE  CONCENTRATION  OF  ECONOMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED  PERSONS. 

TABLE  4A  SHOWS  THE  FIGURES  FOR  TITLE  II-A.    IT  IS  CLEAR  THAT  THE 
MIS-TARGCTING  OF  JTPA  RESOURCES  PRODUCED  SOME  "BIG  WI^INERS"  AND  "BIG 
LOSERS".    THE  BIGGEST  WINNER  WAS  SOUTH  COOK  COUNTY  WITH  A  GAIN  OF  $2.9 
MILLION.    THE  BIGGEST  LOSER  WAS  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO  WITH  A  CATASTROPHIC 
LOSS  OF  NEARLY  ?10.7  MILLION.    ALTOGETHER  IN  TITLE  II-A,  21  SDAS  GAINED 
DOLLARS  BECAUSE  OF  THE  MISW1ATCH  BETWEEN  JTPA  RESOURCE  ALLOCATION  AND 
LOCAL  NEEDS;  THE  FIVE  REMAINING  SDAS  LOST  DOLLARS  BECAUSE  OF  THE 
MIS-HATCH.    CHICAGO  WAS  THE  ONLY  SDA  IN  ILLINOIS  TO  LOSE  MORE  THAN 
?500,000,  AND  THE  CIH  LOST  MORE  THAN  21  TIMES  THAT  AMOUNT. 
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TABLE  4B  DEMONSTRATES  THAT  A  SIMILAR  SITUATION  PREVAILED  IN  THE  SUmZR 
YOUTH  PROGRAfl.    ALTOGETHER  18  SDAS  IN  ILLINOIS  BENEFITED  FROM  THE 
MIS-HATCH  BETWEEN  RESOURCES  ALLOCATED  UNDER  THE  FEDERAL  FORMULA  AND  THEIR 
NEED  FOR  DOLLARS  AS  REPRESENTED  BY  THEIR  SHARE      THE  ELIGIBLE 
POPULATION.    SOUTH  COOK  COUNTY  RECEIVED  THE  GREATEST  BENEFIT  AT  OVER  ?1.7 
MILLION.    EIGHT  ILLINOIS  SDAS  LOST  DOLLARS  BECAUSE  OF  THE  RESOURCE-NEEDS 
MIS-MATCH.    CHICAGO  LOST  THE  HOST,  OVER  ?3.8  MILLION. 

TABLE  5A  AND  5B  PRESENT  ANOTHER  GRAPHIC  DEMONSTRATION  OF  THE 
MIS-TARGETING  IN  THE  FEDERAL  FORMULA  AT  THE  SUB-STATE  LEVEL  IN  ILLINOIS. 
TABLE  5A  LISTS  PROGRAM  VEAR  1988  DOLLARS  RECEIVED  IN  TITLE  II-A  FOR  EACH 
INCOi^E  ELIGIBLE  PERSON  RESIDING  IN  THE  SDA  JURISDICTION;  TABLE  5B  LISTS 
THE  COMPARABLE  FIGURES  FOR  TITLE  II-B. 

IN  TITLE  II-A  THERE  WERE  SEVEN  SDAS  ^HAT  RECEIVED  ?100  OR  MORE  FOR  EACH 
INCOME  ELIGIBLE  PERSON  IN  THEIR  OURISDICriON.    AT  THE  OTHER  END  OF  THE 
DISTRIBUTION  THERE  WERE  JUST  VAO  SDAS  THAT  RECEIVED  LESS  THAN  $50  PER 
INCOME  ELIGIBLE  PERSON.    THESE  WERE  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO  AND  CHAMPAIGN 
CONSORTIU!^. 

THERE  WERE  GENERALLY  MORE  DOLLARS  AVAILABLE  PER  ELIGIBLE  PERSON  IN  TITLE 
II-B.    NONETHEltSS,  THE  WIDE  DIVERGENCE  BETWEEN  SDAS  THAT  WERE  MORE 
GENEROUSLY  FUNDED  AND  T.iOSE  WITH  PROPORTIONATELY  LESSER  AMOUNTS  WAS  AGAIN 
IN  EVIDENCE.    AT  THE  TOP  OF  THE  LIST  LASALLE  COUNTY  (OHAWA)  RECEIVED 
ALMOST  ?442  PER  ELIGIBLE  PERSON,  THREE  TIMES  AS  MUCH  AS  THE  CITY  OF 
CHICAGO  RECEIVED  AND  MORE  THAN  SIX  TIMES  AS  MUCH  AS  THE  CHAMPAIGN 
CONSORTIUM  RECEIVED. 
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IT  IS  CLEAR  THAT  HULTI  MILLION  DOLLAR  SUMS  ARE  AT  STAKE  EACH  AND  EVERY 
PROGRAM  YEAR.    IT  IS  IMPERATIVE  TO  INTRODUCE  A  GREATER  MEASURE  OF  EQUIH 
INTO  THE  JPTA  FUNDING  FORIIUU. 
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KEY  TO  VARIAU.E  «AH£S 


ELIGIBLE: 

YOUTHPOP: 

II-APY'88 

II-BPY'88 

FKDSSHRA: 

FNDSSHRB: 

ELIGSHR: 

YOUTHSHR: 

INDEXA: 


INDEXB: 
HINLOSEA; 


WIHLOSEB: 
FNDSPERA: 

FMuSPERB: 
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I  tables  present  a  number  of  variables  for  ♦.•^hich  the 
below  may  be  helpful. 


Economically  disadvantaged  population,  income  eligible  to 
participate  in  JTPA  Title  II-A  programs. 

Economically  disadvantaged  youth  population,  income  eligible 
to  participate  in  JTPA  Title  II-B  programs. 

Funding  allocation  for  Title  II-A  in  program  year  1988. 

Funding  allocation  for  Title  II-B  in  program  year  1988. 

The  SDA  share  of  Illinois  funding  in  Title  II-A. 

The  SDA  share  of  Illinois  funding  in  Title  II-B. 

The  SDA  share  of  Illinois  income  eligibles  for  Title  II-A. 

The  SDA  share  of  Illinois  income  eligibles  for  Title  II-B. 

An  index  of  equitable  funding  composed  of  die  ratio  of  the 
SDA  share  of  Illinois  Title  II-A  funds  to  the  respective 
share  of  Title  II-A  program  eligibles.    SDAs  with  a  share  of 
funding  in  excess  of  their  share  of  the  eligible  population 
register  an  index  value  greater  than  1.0;  those  SDAs  with  a 
share  of  funding  less  than  their  share  of  eligible  population 
register  an  index  value  less  than  1.0. 

An  index  of  equitable  funding  for  Title  II-B. 

A  figure  representing  an  SDAs  gain  or  loss  in  program  year 
1988  formula  allocated  dollars  in  Title  II-A  from  a 
hypo^-hetical  distribution  in  which  dollars  were  allocated 
sole ly. on  the  basis  of  an  SDAs  share  of  the  state  total  JPTA 
eligible  population.   Essentially,  this  variable  is  the 
difference  between  what  an  SDA  received  in  program  year  1988 
in  Title  II-A  and  what  it  would  have  received  if  the 
sub-state  allocation  was  based  only  on  the  concentration  of 
economically  disadvantaged  persons. 

Gain  or  loss  of  Title  II-B  dollars  according  to  the 
hypothetical  distribution  described  above. 

The  amount  of  funding  received  in  program  year  1988  under  the 
current  allocation  formula  per  eligible  person  residing  in 
the  SDA  for  Title  II-A. 


The  amount  of  funding  received  in  program  year  1988  under  the 
current  allocation  formula  per  eligible  person  residing  in 
the  SDA  for  Title  II-B, 
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TABLE  I:  J7PA  ALLOCATION  ANO  ELIGIBLE  POPULATION  3 
FOR  ILLINOIS  SDA'S  UNDER  TITLES  I lA  AND  JX8 
PROGRAM  YEAR  1988 


SOA  NAME 

ELIGIBLE 

ITapyBB 

YOUTHPOP 

IEBPYBB 

1  LAKE  COUNTY 

207^5 

$1,325,251 

3886 

$651,896 

2  MCHENRY  COUNTY 

6281 

S6U,320 

882 

$2U.755 

3  BOONE/WINNEBAGO  CTY  (ROCKFORO) 

192t.^ 

32,119,562 

3052 

$1,0^42.  736 

U  WHiTESlOE  COUNTY  (STEKlING) 

1366^4 

$1,211,229 

19^40 

$562, \US 

5  kane/oekalb/kendall  counties 

23235 

$1,725,868 

606^ 

$828,523 

6  OUPAGE  COUNTY 

20018 

SI, 527. 500 

5519 

$506,367 

7  SOUTH  COOK  COUNTY 

67M7 

S7,37^*,691 

10225 

$3,627,523 

8  NORTHWEST  MUNICIPAL  CONFERENCE 

2823^ 

$1,60^4,369 

$627,599 

5  CITY  OF  CHICAGO 

5565^ 

$26. 161,002 

9865^4 

$l^,5H.,589 

10  WILL  COUNTY   (JOL 1 ET) 

17^*20 

$l,782.0i»2 

3U3 

S876.566 

n  KANKAKEE/GRUNOY/LIVINGSTON  CTY 

13183 

SI,  U2o82 

2398 

S56:,023 

12  LASALLE  COUNTY  (OTTAWA) 

12052 

SI. 39^, 671 

U27 

S63O.338 

13  ROCK  ISLAND  COUNTY 

•.6963 

$1,907,78^* 

2810 

S832.239 

\U  WESTERN  ILLINOIS  (GAlESBURG) 

2^971 

$K953,6i*S 

^4001 

S960.978 

15  MARSHALL  COUNTY  (PEORIA) 

17^22 

$1,^65,601 

3^29 

$730,957 

16  TAZEWELL  COUNTY  (PEKIN) 

22268 

$1.7^9.272 

5855 

S860.^4t7 

17  CHAMPAIGN  CONSORTIUM 

.2681 

$1,0^40,  235 

7500 

S511.682 

t6  DANVILLE  AREA 

8796 

$910,065 

1307 

Si.77.651 

»S  MACON/DEW'TT  CTY  (OtCATUR) 

1^15 

31. 21:. 671 

1802 

559c»^95 

20  LAND  OF  LINCOLN  (SPRINGFIELD) 

20636 

SI, 3^3. 287 

3U2 

$66C,7;7 

21  W,  CENT.  ILL  VALLEY  (CARL INVI LLE) 

18089 

$1,397,321 

2218 

$667,800 

22  MADISON/BOND  CTY   (EDWARDSV! LLE) 

22087 

$2.0^0.823 

^263 

$1,003,857 

23  SOUTH  CENTRAL  (MATTOON) 

3'153 

S2,88».i<5*4 

5>13 

$l,/*2 1,290 

2U  ST  CLAIR  COUNTY  (BELLEVILLE) 

^*3^^2 

$3,150.^.73 

8302 

$1,5^9,682 

25  GREATER  EGYPT 

2813c 

S2. 307,089 

6232 

$1,13^,831 

2i  SHAWNEE  CONSORTIUM  (HARRiSBURG) 

2^511 

S2. 160.^431 

3298 

$1,062,691 

430 
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TABLE  2A:  SHARE  OF  STATE  JTPA  TITl- 
SHARE  OF  ELIGIBLE  POPULATION  FOR 
PROGRAM  YEAR  I988 

IIA  ALLOCA 
ILLINOIS  S 

AK'O 

SOA 

NAME 

FNDSSHRA 

ELIGSHR 

1 

LAKE  COUNTY 

0.018028 

0.01867^ 

2 

MCHENRY  COUNTY 

0.008357 

0.00565^* 

3 

BOONE/WINNtBAGO  CTY  (ROCKFORO) 

0.028837 

0.017325 

u 

WHITESIDE  COUKTV  (STERLING) 

O.Ol6i477 

0.012300 

5 

KANE/OEKALB/KENOALL  COUNTIES 

0.0:5^77 

0.020915 

6 

DUPAGE  COUNTY 

0.020779 

0.018020 

7 

SOUTH  COOK  COUNTY 

0. 100320 

0.060667 

8 

NORTHWEST  MUNICIPAL  CONFERENCE 

0.021825 

0.025^415 

9 

CITY  OF  CHICAGO 

0.355876 

0.50098c 

10 

WILL  COUNTY  (JOulET) 

0.02i42I»2 

c. 01568) 

J) 

KANKAKEE/GRUNDY/LIVINGSTON  C^^^ 

0.0155^*3 

0.01 1867 

12 

LASALIE  COUNTY  (OTTAWA) 

0.018972 

0.0108i*9 

13 

ROCK  ISLAND  COUNTY 

0.025952 

0 .0 15270 

\U 

WESTERN  ILLINOIS  (GALESBURG) 

c. 026576 

0.0221*78 

15 

MARSHALL  COUNTY  (PEOR!A» 

0.013937 

0.015683 

\b 

TAZEWELL  COUNTY  (PEKIN) 

0.0:5796 

0.0200^5 

»7 

CHAMPAIGN  CONSORTIUM 

O.OHUS 

0.020^.17 

DANVILLE  AREA 

0 . 0 ' : 380 

0.007518 

MACON /QEW.TT  ci->  (DECATUP' 

20 

LAKD  OF  LINCOLN  (SPRI NGF i £LDi 

0.018:?3 

0.01857c 

21 

W.  CENT.  ILL  VALLEY  (CARL  1 NVi LlE^ 

0.019008 

0.016285 

22 

MAOlSON/fiONO  CTV   (cnuARnSvi  IL^^ 

\f  .     /  /  0^ 

23 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  (MATTOON) 

0.039306 

0.0280Z»3 

2^* 

ST  CLAIR  COUNTY  (BELLEVILLE^ 

O.Oi*2857 

0.033105 

25 

GREATER  EGYPT 

0.03138^ 

0.025325 

26 

SHAWNEE  CONSORTIUM  (HARRiSBURGt 

0.025389 

0.02206m 

43i 
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TABLE  28:  SHARE  OF  STATE  JTPA  TITLE 
SHARE  OF  ELIGIBLE  POPULATION  FOR 
CALENDAR  YEAR  I988 

MB  ALLOCATI 
ILLINOIS  SDA 

ON  AND 
'S 

SDA 

NAME 

t 

FNDSSHR8 

YOUTHSHR 

\ 

LAKE  COUNTY 

0.0.1755^ 

0.019^*92 

2 

MCHENRY  COUNTY 

0.005783 

O.00^t»2Z» 

3 

BOONE/WINNEBAGO  CTY  (ROCKFORD) 

0.028079 

0.015309 

u 

WHITESIDE  COUNTY  (STERLING) 

0.015137 

0.009731 

5 

KANE/DEKALB/KENDALL  COUNTIES 

0.022310 

0.0301*17 

6 

DUPAGE  COUNTY 

0.013635 

0.017651 

7 

SOUTH  COOK  COUNTY 

0.097681 

0.051289 

8 

NORTHWEST  MUNICIPAL  CONFERENCE 

0.016900 

0.022316 

0 

CITY  OF  CHICAGO 

O.3908i»5 

0.^91*85! 

10 

WILL  COUNTY  (JOLIET) 

C.02360i* 

0.017120 

1 ! 

KANKAKEE/GRUNDY/LIVINGSTON  CTY 

0.015131* 

0.012028 

12 

LASALLE  COUNTY  (OTTAWA) 

0.01697I* 

0.007158 

ROCK   ISLAND  COUNTY 

0.023757 

O.0i;095 

WESTERN  ILLINOIS  (GALESBURG) 

0.(:'3877 

0.020065 

J5 

MARSHALL  COUNTY  (PEORIA) 

O.CI9683 

0.017200 

16 

TAZEWELL  COUNTY  (PEKIN) 

C.023»70 

O.C29269 

'*7 

CHAMPAIGN  CONSORTIUM 

0.0*3778 

0.037620 

18 

DANVILLE  AREA 

0.012862 

0.006556 

»c 

MACON/DEWITT  CTY  {QElATU^' 

c.o*fc06: 

0. 00903= 

20 

LAND  OF  LINCOLN  (SPRIfJGF  J  ELO; 

0.0177s: 

0.015760 

2t 

W.  CENT.  ILL  VALLEY   (CARL INVJ LLE) 

0.0*7982 

0. on  126 

22 

MADISON/BOND  CTY  (EDWARDSVI lLE) 

0.027032 

0.021585 

23 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  (MATTOON) 

0.038272 

0.026650 

2i' 

ST  CuAiR  COUNTY  (BELLEVILLE) 

O.Oi*1729 

25 

GREATER  EGYPT 

0.030558 

0.031260 

26 

SHAWNEE  CONSORTIUM  (HARRiSBURG) 

0.028616 

2 


ERIC 
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TABLE  3A:  EQUITY  IfiDEX  FOR  ILLINOIS  SDA'S 
TITLE  IIA  INCOME  ELIGI6LE5  ANO  ALLOCATIONS 


NAnL 

INDEXA 

1  ^ 

1  £. 

1 A^AI 1 F    rOMMTY  (OTTAWA) 

1 .7^*877 

pnrj^    1^1  AMR  COMfJTY 

1 .69960 

> 

□  UUNL/winnLDMuu  \>i  1  \nu\«i\runu/ 

\  .66^52 

7 

7 

cniiTu  rnnif  rniiuTY 

1 .65308 

19 

nAL  JN/  UtWIii   LIT    \uc\.Ai  uny 

•  0 

n  AUtr  MIC    A  PP  A 
UAnV 1 LLl  AnCh 

1  <;6^<;^ 

10 

WILL   LUUN IT    \JUL 1 L  i ; 

2 

nLntNKT  VUUN  i  T 

^nilTU   fFuTRAI  fH£TTOOM) 

\  .140 16^ 

22 

MAHicnu/Qnun  tty   /priL'APn^v i  1  1 

nAU  1  ^UN/OUnU      i  1     \tUn«t>U3v  i  lll/ 

I  ^Q6^^ 

r 

M 

Wn 1  i       1 UL    LUUN 11  V^ILKLInuy 

1  ^^q<;8 

' • J J J 

2o 

1  \ 

1/ A  ML' A  L*c  c /rDMurtY /I  luiun^Tnu  TTY 
K ANKAKLL/ unUnU 1 / L 1 » I  Hud i U"  til 

1  *        /  / 

•5 

nAK^nALL    LUUNll  \rLU.\«H| 

1  27127 
i .  £  /  i  £  / 

25 

GKlATlK  Lbirl 

1  2^<32^ 

»b 

TATCitfi  ■    miiuTv  /ppkim^ 
TAitWtLu  LUUNIT  trtMN; 

1  1871^ 

iL 
i  *♦ 

\  ^  18231 

-  \ 
i  1 

u    r Cut    III   uA  1  1 c V   f r API  i MV ii  i ?  ^ 

W.    LtNi.    ILL    VALLlT                1  rt  v  i  l  Lb  ^ 

1  lt7^c 

c 

0 

UUr  Aut    l»UUN  i  I 

.  •  1           1 M 

kAMP/nrK&LR /KENDALL  ^OUMTi  ES 

1  .  12250 

2t< 

ST  CLAIR  COUNTY  (BELLEVILLE) 

1  ,0959^ 

20 

LAND  OF  LINCOLN  (SPRINGFIELD) 

0.98370 

\ 

LAKE  COUNTY 

0.965^3 

8 

NORTHWEST  MUNICIPAL  CONFERENCE 

0.85872 

3 

CITY  OF  CHICAGO 

0.71036 

17 

CHAMPAIGN  CONSORTIUM 

0.69309 
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TABLE  3B:  £QU!7V  |nD£X  FOR  ILLINOIS  SDA'S 
TITLE  ilS  INCOME  ELIGI8LES  AND  ALLOCATIONS 


SDA 

NAME 

INDEXB 

12 

>LASALLE  COUNTY  (OTTAWA) 

2.37132 

18 

DANVILLE  AREA 

I.96I89 

7 

SOUTH  COOK  COUNTY 

1.901.53 

3 

BOONE/WINNEBAGO  CTY  (ROCKFORO) 

1.83**15 

19 

MAC0N/DEWJ7T  CTY  (DECATUR) 

1.77705 

26 

SHAWNEE  CONSORTIUM  (HARRlSBURG) 

1.72980 

13 

ROCK  ISLAND  COUNTY 

1  .685^*7 

21 

W.  CENT.   IL'.  VALLEY  (CARL  1 NVI LLE) 

1.61631 

U 

WHITESIDE  COUNTY  (STERLING) 

J. 55557 

23 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  (MATTOON) 

i.«<3605 

10 

WILL  COUNTY  (JOL'ET) 

1.37876 

2 

MCHENRY  COUi^TY 

1.30712 

U 

WESTERN  ILLINOIS  (GALESBURG) 

1.28939 

22 

MADlSON/BOi^?  CTY   (EDWAROSVl LIE) 

n 

KANKAKEVGRUNDY/LIVINGSTON  CTY 

1.25819 

MARSHALL  COUNTr  (PEORIA) 

l.ui»37 

20 

LAUD  OF  LINCOLN  (SPRIHGFIELD) 

1.1289** 

2^ 

ST  CLA;R  COUNTS'  (BELLEVILLE) 

1 .00207 

'>C 

GREATER  EGYPT 

0.97756 

1 

LAKE  COUNTY 

0.90057 

16 

TAZlWELL  COUNTY  (^EkIN) 

0. 79165 

9 

i..  I'Y  OF  CHICAGO 

0.78982 

6 

UUPAGE  COUNTY 

0.772/48 

8 

NORTHWEST  MUNICIPAL  CONFERENCE 

0.75729 

5 

KANE/DEKALB/KENDALL  COUNTIES 

0.733^*8 

17 

CHAMPAIGN  Cu  SOi^TlUM 

0.36625 

4.1!' 
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TABLE  ^A:  JTPA  TITLE  MA  FUNDS  GAINEO/LOST  TO  ILLINOIS  SOA'S 
OUE  TO  MIS-TARGETING  IN  THE  CURRENT  FUNOING  FORMULA 
IN  PROGRAM  YEAR  1988 


ens 

name 

WINLOSEA 

7 

oOUTH  COOK  COUNTY 

3 

BOONc/WI NNcpAGO  CTY  \nUCftrUnu; 

S8i*6, 301 

23 

SOUTH  CcNTnAL    \MA  1  Wivtij 

S827  97^* 

13 

anrv    iCI  ^un  miluTV 
ROCK   I^LANU  CUUNiT 

$785,295 

)0 

1 1 1 1  1    rni luTv    /  in  1  1  C 
WILL  COUNTY  \JULILi/ 

$629,312 

12 

LASALLE  COUNTY  (OTTAWA) 

♦ '5/ 

22 

MAOlSON/BONO  CTY   (EOWAROSVi LLtJ 

op/5 , ^cp 

26 

SHAWNEE  CONSORTIUM  \nAKKIioUKG/ 

S*;^8  I»7Q 

25 

GREATER  EGYPT 

CLLC  ^RC 
0  '•'•P  «  J^-P 

19 

MACON/OtWlTT  CTY    tUtLH  i  UK/ 

0 J/ » ^p/ 

18 

OANVILLE  AREA 

e^'jfl  nnQ 

15 

MARSHALL  COUNTY  (PtUKlA; 

S^12  7^9 
0  J  1  ^ 1 / jP 

U 

WHITESlOE  COUNTY  (STlKLINGJ 

c^n-j  nLL 

0 /  , U**"* 

1^ 

WESTERN    \    ^  fix}  Is  \UALtioUKU/ 

$301 , 2^9 

2U 

^1  a  in  rmiuTv    /DCI  1  Ctrl  1  1  c\ 
ST  CLAIR  COUNiT  (OLLLLVILLL/ 

S?7i;.796 

.  16 

lAZEWELL  COUNTY  (PtKlW 

S?7i;.7^7 

1 1 

KANKAKt t/ GKUNUl/ L 1 V 1 NbJ 1  UN  l»t 

$270,226 

6 

OUPAGE  COUNTY 

$202,85^ 

2 1 

W.    CENT.    ILL   VALUtY    \CAKL 1 NV 1 LLL; 

2 

MCHENRY  COUNTY 

0  ipO , bOp 

5 

KANE/OEKALB/KENOALL  COUNTIES 

$188,3^^ 

20 

LANO  OF  LINCOLN  (SPRI NGF 1 ELO) 

.  $-22.25^ 

I 

LAKE  COUNTY 

S-i.7.^63 

8 

NORTHWEST  MUNICIPAL  CONFERENCE 

$-263,953 

17 

CHAMPAIGN  CONSORTIUM 

$-160,625 

9 

CITY  OF  CHICAGO 

S-10,666,853 
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7A3LE  UBi  J7PA  TITLE  MB  PUNDS  GAiNEO/LOST  TO  ILLINOIS  SPA'S 
DUE  TO  MIS-TARGETING  IN  THE  CURRENT  FUNDING  FORMULA 
IN  CALENDAR  YEAR  1988 


SDA 

NAME 

WINLOSES 

7 

SOUTH  COOK  COUNTY 

$1,722,838 

3 

BOONE/WINNEBAGO  CTY  (ROCKFORD) 

26 

SHAWNEE  CONSORTIUM  (hARRISBURG) 

23 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  (MATTOON) 

S«»3K59S 

12 

LASALLE  COUNTY  (OTTAWA) 

13 

ROCK  ISLAND  COUNTY 

$358,800 

»9 

MACON/DEWITT  CTY  (DECATUR) 

$260,827 

21 

W.  CENT.  ILL  VALLEY  (CARL  1 NVI LLE) 

10 

WILL  COUNTY  (JOLI£T) 

$2i>0,802 

18 

DANVILLE  AREA 

$23^»J87 

}U 

WESTERN  ILLINOIS  (GALESBURG) 

$215*683 

22 

MAOISON/BOND  CTY   (EDWARDSVl LLE) 

$209,757 

U 

WHITESIDE  COUNTY  (STERLING) 

$200,771 

n 

KANKAKEE/GRUNDY/LIVINGSTON  ClV 

$n5,330 

15 

MARSHALL  COUNTY  (PEORiA) 

$92,212 

20 

LAND  OF  LINCOLN  (SPRINGFIELD) 

$75,^6a 

2 

MCHENRY  COUNTY 

$50.  ^♦55 

2U 

ST  CLAIR  COUNTY  (BELLEVILLE) 

S3. 208 

2S, 

GREATER  EGYPT 

S-26,0t'9 

1 

LAKE  COUNTY 

S-71,977 

6 

DUPAGE  COUNTY 

$-U9. 1^3 

8 

NORTHWEST  MUNICIPAL  CONFERENCE 

S-201,U8 

16 

TAZEWELL  COUNTY  (PEKIN) 

$-226. tSi 

5 

KANE/DEKALB/KENDALL  COUNTIES 

$-301,162 

W 

CHAMPAIGN  CONSORTIUM 

$-885,397 

9 

CITY  OF  CHICAGO 

$-3.862,4.05 
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TABLE  5A:  DOLLARS  ALlOCATiC         INCOME  ELIGIBLE  PEr.SON 
ILLINOIS  SOA'S  J7PA  TITLE  IIA  PROGRAK  YEAR  \SZZ 


SOA 

NAME 

^NDSPERA 

12 

LASALLE  COUNTY  (OTTAWA) 

Slip. 80 

13 

ROCK  ISLANO  COUNTY 

$112. 

3 

BOONE/WINNEBAGO  CTY  (ROCKFORD) 

S110.20 

7 

SOUTH  COOK  COUNTY 

S109.<<C 

MACON/DEWITT  CTY  (DECATUR) 

SIO3.6O 

18 

DANVILLE  AREA 

S103.!.0 

10 

WILL  COUNTY  (JOLlET) 

S102.20 

2 

MCHENRY  COUm 

S97.8O 

23 

SOUTH  CENTRAl  (MATTOOK) 

$92.80 

22 

MAOISON/BONC  CTY   (EDWARDSVI LlE) 

S92.l»0 

u 

WHITEStOE  COUNTY  (STERLING) 

$88.60 

26 

SHAWNEE  CONSORTIUM  (HARRtSBURG) 

$88.20 

U 

KANKAKEE/GRUNDY/LIVINGSTON  CTY 

$86.60 

15 

MARSHALL  COUNTY  (PEORIA) 

$8^.20 

25 

GREATER  EGYPT 

$8:. 00 

lo 

TAZEWELL  COUNTY  (PEKIN) 

$75.60 

u 

WESTERN  ILLINOIS  (GALESBURGi 

S78.20 

21 

W.  CENT.   ILL  VALLEY  (CARLINVILlE» 

s;:.:c 

6 

DUPAGE  COUNTY 

S7c.i*0 

5 

k&MP /nrKALS/K^NQALL  COUKTIES 

$7*.. 20 

2U 

ST  CLAIR  COUNTY  (BELLEVILLE) 

$72.60 

20 

LAND  or  LINCOLN   (SPRINGF 1  ELD) 

$65.00 

1 

LAKE  COUNTY 

$63.80 

6 

NORTHWEST  MUNICIPAL  CONFERENCE 

$56.80 

9 

CITY  or  CHICAGO 

$1.7.00 

W 

CHAMPAIGN  CONSORTIUM 

$i»5.8o 
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TABLE  5B:  DOLLARS  ALLOCATED  PER  INCOME  ELIGIBLE  PERSON 
ILLINOIS  SDA'S  JTPA  TITLE  118  CALENDAR  YEAR  IS88 


SDA 

NAnE 

FNDSPERB 

12 

LASALLE  COUNTY  (OTTAWA) 

%UU\.BO 

18 

DANVILLE  AREA 

S3S5.I«0 

7 

SOUTH  COOK  COUNTY 

S35^-80 

3 

BOONE/WINNEBACO  CTY  (ROCKfORD) 

53^1. 60 

»9 

MAC0N/DEWI7T  CTY  (DECATUR) 

S331-00 

26 

SHAWNEE  CONSORTIUM  (HARRISBURG) 

S322.20 

J3 

ROCK  ISLAND  COUMTY 

S3H.C0 

21 

W.  CENT.  ILL  VALLEY  (CARLINVILLE) 

S301.00 

U 

WHITESIDE  COUNTY  (STERLING) 

S28S.80 

23 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  (rtATTOON) 

S267.6C 

10 

WILL  COUNTY  (JOLIETJ 

.  S256.80 

MCHENRY  COUNTY 

S2l»3.^0 

WESTERN  ILLINOIS  (GALESBURG) 

S2I»0.20 

22 

MADISON/BOND  CTY  (EDWAROSVILLE) 

S235.<<0 

n 

KANKAKEE/CRUNDY/LIVINGSTON  CTY 

S23^.^0 

»5 

MARSHALL  C0U«7Y  (PEORIA; 

S2J3-2C 

20 

lAMO  OF  LIMCOLn  (SPRlHGTiELD) 

S2I0.20 

2t* 

ST  CLAIR  COUNTY  (BELLEVILlU 

SiSo.oC 

25 

GREATER  EGYPT 

SIS2.0C 

1 

LAKE  COUNTS 

SI67.8C 

16 

TAZEWELL  COUNTY  (PEKING 

9 

CITY  OF  CHICAGO 

SU7-2C 

6 

DUPAGE  COUNTY 

SU3.S0 

8 

NORTHWEST  rtUMICIPAL  CONFERENCE 

SKI. 00 

5 

KANE/DEKALS/KENDALL  COUHTIES 

s  136.60 

17 

CHAMPAIGN  CONSORTIUM 

s68.:o 
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Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Vazquez.  Mr.  Jack 
Wuest,  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  you  here. 

Mr.  Wuest.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity.  I  have  worked  in  the 
inner-city  areas  for  about  20  years.  My  office  is  in  uptown.  You  are 
familiar  with  uptown  in  Chicago.  What  I  have  seen  over  the  13 
years  we  have  had  our  offices  there  are  more  and  more  young 
people  who  just  hang  out  on  the  streets,  and  it  is  a  desperate  situa- 
tion. 

In  Chicago,  900,000  adults  do  not  have  a  high-school  diploma,  and 
600,000  adults— and  this  means  over  18  years  o'd— cannot  read 
above  a  6th  grade  level.  About  14,000  kids  drop  out  of  the  schools 
every  year. 

The  type  of  programs  that  we  have  struggled  with  under  JTPA  is 
essentially  trying  to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,  real  hon- 
estly. JTPA  is  very  limited.  I  think  other  people  have  testified 
before  you,  at  this  group,  and  earlier,  and  given  some  of  the  limita- 
tions under  JTPA. 

The  funding  formula  does  not  target  the  people  that  need  it 
most.  The  type  of  programs  you  can  develop,  that  are  most  effec- 
tive by  research,  in  our  experience,  are  basic  skills  programs  that 
will  help  adults  and  youth  finish  their  high-school  diploma.  If  they 
can  do  that,  you  can  pretty  much  statistically  point,  that  they  will 
add  three  to  400,  even  $500  more  per  month  in  their  income  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

Programs  that  are  geared  towards  helping  people  finish  their 
high-school  diploma,  increasing  their  skills— they  need  to  be  educa 
tion-based,  comprehensive  with  offering  employment  services  as; 
well  as  support  services. 

Have  we  been  supported  Ly  JTPA  to  do  that?  To  some  extent  we 
have,  but  I  think  the  SDAs,  and  the  State,  that  we  have  dealt  with, 
have  gone  against  the  grain  somewhat, 

I  am  encouraged  to  hear  the  Secretary  of  Labor  here  talk  about 
that  they  want  to  move  more  in  the  direction  of  basic  skills.  Their 
specific  recommendations  I  think  are  flawed,  to  the  extent  of  want- 
ing to  make  a  summer  program  a  year-around  program. 

There  are  too  many  young  people  in  the  inner-city  who  do  not 
have  jobs.  It  is  better  to  keep  a  summer  program,  as  a  jobb  pro- 
gram, tied  into  somewhat  the  basic  skills.  Public  and  private  ven- 
tures I  think  have  shown  some  really  good  research  that  inner-city 
kids  need  to  keep  basic  skills  at  a  level  during  the  summer,  and 
not  to  fall  behind. 

It  is  better  that  DOL  keep  the  summer  program  geared  at  em- 
ployment tied  to  basic  skills,  and  then  focus,  in  terms  of  increasing 
funding  for  basic  skills,  programming  in  the  summer,  as  well  as 
year-around,  for  youth  and  for  adults. 

I  think  there  are  recommendations  for  the  formula  at  a  100  per- 
cent for  economically  disadvantaged.  In  my  written  testimony  we 
recommend  that.  We  think  that  is  really  critical.  It  puts  the  money 
where  it  needs  to  be  put.  Again,  to  get  a  good  outcome  from  an  ex- 
penditure of  a  public  dollar,  what  we  have  seen  in  Project  Chance, 
an  employment  welfare  program  in  Illinois,  people  are  dropping 
out  of  the  jobs  they  have  from  those  programs  on  short-term  train- 
ing after  9  or  10  months. 
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A  public  dollar  that  goes  to  those  kind  of  programs,  as  well  as 
the  short-term  training  programs  encouraged  under  JTPA,  basi- 
cally a  wasted  dollar.  I  mean,  it  is  basically  just  a  wasted  donar.  I 
cannot  say  it  any  less  charitably. 

Programs  that  work  towards  helping  people  get  their  basic  skills 
and  gettmg  long-term  employment  does  two  things,  obviously.  It 
cuts  tne  dependency  payments,  and  we  save  money  that  way  as 
taxpayers,  and  it  also  makes  them  pay— they  will  be  paying  payroll 
taxes,  and  also  they  are  going  to  be  contributing  to  the  public 
dollar. 

What  recommendations  1  have  in  terms  of  this  subcommittee  are 
four.  One  is  that  I  have  to  commend  you  in  terms  of  your  courage, 
m  terms  of  pushing  a  full-employment  policy,  and  for  pushing  jobs 
programs. 

Our  experience  under  the  CETA  program— 10  years  ago,  just  to 
give  you  a  contrast— 10  years  ago  under  CETA,  we  had  people  who 
were  making  3.80  and  3.90  an  hour.  Now,  in  today's  dollars,  that  is 
almost  the  equivalent  of  $8  an  hour. 

We  did  not  attempt  to  place  those  people  too  vigorously,  the  way 
we  would  today.  We  just  did  not  have  that  capacity. 

And  yet,  when  those  programs  ended,  and  chose  people  left  those 
jobs,  they  had  good  medical  benefits,  and  they  had  adequate  salary, 
and  they  were  taking  pride  in  being  able  to  produce  something  for 
their  own  neighborhoods  because  they  work  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods. 

50  percent  of  those  people  found  jobs,  because  I  think— and  their 
hearts  and  their  spirits  were  raised  by  having  jobs  and  being  con- 
tributing citizens. 

So  the  first  recommendation  is  that  there  have  to  be  jobs  with 
adequate  salaries— I  mean  for  youth  and  for  adults.  We  cannot  just 
have  a  youth  employment  program  in  the  summer  and  year- 
around,  and  not  think  about  having  programs  like  that  for  adults. 

One  of  the  destructive  things  we  have  seen  sometimes  in  the 
summer  youth  employment  program  is  not  that  it  is  not  good  for 
the  kids,  but  these  kids  may  be  the  only  ones  bringing  income  into 
the  family,  and  it  is  better  that  the  adults  and  the  kids  have  that 
sort  of  capacity. 

Secondly,  the  formula  should  be  a  100  percent  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged.  It  puts  the  money  to  the  people  with  the' 
low  skiiis  and  people  with  the  lowest  incomes,  and  that  is  where 
you  will  get  the  best  return  on  the  public  dollar. 

The  research  I  think  done  by  Bob  Taggart,  Andy  Summ,  and 
other  people,  have  shown  that  consistently. 

The  third  recommendation  is— I  am  sure  you  remember  the  Vice 
Presidents  Task  Force  in  the  late  1970s.  Well,  a  lot  of  us  partici- 
pated, and  we  had  come  up  and  worked  very  hard  on  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation, the  Youth  Opportunities  Act. 

That  legislation  was  specifically  designated  just  to  youth.  Unfor- 
tunately It  died  when  Jimmy  Carter  lost  the  election.  There  were 
efforts  to  even  make  a  specifically  targeted  piece  of  legislation  for 
programs  just  to  youth  under  JTPA,  and  that  was  abandoned 
under  a  threat  of  veto,  I  understand,  by  the  President. 

What  I  am  recommending  is  that  there  ought  to  be  a  specific 
program.  We  should  be  sitting  here  thinking  now.  I  am  thinking 
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optimistically,  there  will  be  a  Domocratic  Adminstration  in  6-7 
months,  and  we  ought  to  have  something  worth  thinking  about 
now,  and  that  it  gets  implemented,  starting  in  February,  March 
and  April 

Given  a  parallel  situation  in  January,  and  February  and  March 
of  1976,  when  Jimmy  Carter  first  came  in,  his  people  began  tMnk- 
ing  about,  and  made  amerxdments  to  the  CETA  legislation  which 
we  will  call  the  Youth  Employment  Demonstration  Act,  and  it  cre- 
ated, among  other  things,  a  wide  range  of  programs  that  were  very 
successful,  simply  linking  kids  who  were  low  skill,  low  income,  to 
educational  skills  and  jobs. 

We  ought  to  be  thinking  about  some  specific  way  to  amend 
JTPA,  or  come  up  with  some  legislation  that  would  do  that,  with  a 
new  Democratic  Administration,  and  I  hope  it  omes  in. 

And  the  last  recommendation  is  that  funding  is  really  critical. 
We  need  to  have  more  funding  for  the  summer  employment  pro- 
gram. We  need  to  have  mc  e  funding  for  a  year-around  program. 

I  will  close  by  saying  this;  I  have  done  this  long  enough  to 
know— and  we  have  done  all  sorts  of  different  kinds  of  lobbying  at 
the  State  level,  and  we  have  fought  bad  cuts  at  the  State  level. 
Title  XX,  social  services,  and  that. 

And  I  think  a  lot  of  people  here  may  still  have  a  lot  of  those 
multi-colored  books  on  it  Bob  Taggart  helped  turn  out  in  the  late 


It  is  very  clear  we  know  what  to  do,  and  I  think  there  is  enough 
technical  knowledge  in  here  on  how  to  target  the  money  to  kids. 
What  I  really  see  is  a  questior,  with  your  leadership,  and  other 
)eople's  leadership,  the  clear  pjli'dcai  leadership  to  really  do  the 
right  thing,  to  rea!  V  pi'ovide  these  kids  with  an  oppo'1;unity. 

Because  as  far  as  I  can  see^  if  we  do  not,  we  have  a  choice  in  this 
country.  I  have  spoken  at  panels,  you  know,  10-12  years.  Unfortu- 
nately, 12  years  ago  when  I  spoke  at  one  panel  I  said  we  have  a 
choice,  that  either  we  are  going  tc  provide  these  kids  with  an  op- 
portunity or  we  are  going  to  see  our  prison  population  triple,  and 
unfortunately,  that  was  an  accurate  projection. 

We  have  not  done  much,  we  have  not  done  enough,  and  the 
prison  population  in  Illinois,  and  I  thmk  around  the  country,  has 
practically  tripled. 

We  need  to  come  up  with  a  political  will  to  redly  do  and  take 
the  hard  positions,  and  take  the  hard  leadership,  and  maybe  redis- 
tribute  money  out  of  suburban  areas,  out  of  downstate  areas  of 
v/hatever— but  to  get  the  mone^  into  the  areas  where  it  will  have 
the  greatest  impact  and  the  g^-eatest  return  fox  the  public  dollar, 
and  to  help  kids  that  I  knov/,  who  want  to  leain,  want  to  read, 
want  to  write,  and  want  to  get  a  job. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Wuest  follows:] 
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I  have  worked  in  the  inner-city  for  over  twenty  years.    What  I  an  going 
to  $ay  cones  fron  ny  experience  and  work  over  that  time. 

Research  and  our  experience  in  the  Alternative  Schools  Network  shows  that 
the  nost  effective  use  of  e^nployraent  and  training  funds  is  to  support  prograns 
that  help  people  with  the  lowest  incoces  and  the  lowest  academic  and  job 
preparedness  skills  to  cooplete  their  high  school  education  or  GEO.    This  is 
Che  raost  effective  use  of  these  funds  because  it  gtves  the  best  return  per 
tax  dollar  spent  in  terns  of  dependency  paypents  by  participants  reduced  or 
eliminated  and  taxes  paid  by  participants  who  go  back  to  work  on  a  full  ttne, 
regular  basis. 

By  finishing  their  GEO  or  high  school  dipiona  participants  are  very  good 
bets  to  increase  their  lifecine  earnings  by  S'tOO  to  $500  per  nx>nth. 

To  do  this  prograns  rnist  be  able  to  work  with  persons  froiv  1  to    3  years 
and  the  costs  will  be  fron  $3,000  to  $3,000  or  nore.    in  short,  programs  must  be 
longer,  and  will  appear  to  cost  more  than  the  current  JTPA  prograns.     1  say  appear, 
because  JTPA,  with  OOL*s  enphasis  on  low  cost,  quick  job  placements,  has  cost 
alt  of  us  very  n:uch.    How?    Because  the  people  going  through  the  training  do  not 
stay  in  jobs  over  the  long  term.    Their  training  is  s^ort  term  and  their  gains 
are  short  term. 

As  with  everything  else  in  the  Reagan  Adninistration  -  what  you  see  and  are 
told  is  not  what  you  get.    What  we  see  are  h^gh  nunbers  of  quick  job  placements 
at  a  very  lost  cost  but  a  year  or  two  later  the  folks  going  through  these  programs 
are  unemployed  or  so  underemployed  that  they  are  stiU  in  poverty,  still  costin<] 
us  all  enormou    suns  of  noney  for  dependency  payments  and  lost  tax  revenues  from 
low  or  no  wages. 
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So  if  these  sort  of  pro9ra/rs  don't  reallv  work  in  the  long  ra'n.  v.:»at  does? 
Prograns  that  offer  conpreheosive  educational  and  employment  services  centers 
that  train  and  educate  high  school  dropouts  and  aduUs  w.th  education  programs 
offering  I.teracy,  a.ult  basic  education,  high  school  coDpietion  (with  three 
options       GEO,  cc-npetency-based  diplO(na,  or  t.ne-based  d.plona)  job  and  career 
preparation,  as  well  as  on-the-joD  experience,  specific  job  skill  training  and 
job  placement. 

Talk  to  the  students  in  these  centers  ^nd  they  will  tell  you  that  if  they 
stay  in  their  center,  get  an  education,  and  sone  job  skills,  they  know  they 
will  get  a  job.    The  students  can  cocjc  in  for  a  few  hours  a  week  for  tutoring  if 
they  read  below  the  fifth  grade  level,  or  they  can  enroll  in  regular  classes 
to  earn  a  high  school  diplona.    The  students  kno-^  that  if  they  stay  in  the  program 
and  do  well,  they  will  earn  a  high  school  diplona  and  get  a  job,  and  they  will  tell 
you  that  this  is  one  of  the  nain  reasons  why  they  stay  in  the  program. 
These  are  the  three  levels  of  programing  offered  at  these  centers: 
I.    Education  Prograns 

-literacy  prograas  fron  0  to  5th  grade  reading  »-vels  to  move  on  to 
-5th  and  6th  grade  through  high  schoo!  to  earn  a  high  school  diploma 
to  rtove  to 
-college  (two  and  four  year)  programs. 
These  programs  would  aim  to  have  people  learn  the  acadcnic  and  life  skills  as 
well  as  the  social  skills  of  regular  and  on-time  attendance,  following  Instructions, 
and  critical  and  analytic  thinking  so  they  are  more  t    i|y  trained  to  the 
employer's  system. 

2*  Employment  Preparation  and  Training  Programs.  Enp loy.ient  prcp;»'-dtion  can 
brgin  at  5th  and  6th  grade.  Usually  more  specific  job  s»*ill  training  can 
begin  when  someone  reads  at  the  9th  or  lOth  grade  level. 
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3.    Job  Development.    Part-time  job  development  could  happen  throughout 
the  program,  beginning  when  people  read  at  the  6th  or  7th  grade  level  (pattcularly 
for  l6  to  21  years  olds).    FuM^time  jobs  would  be  the  reward  afver  iob  sktll 
training  and/or  high  school  diploma.    All  throughout,  jobs  are  used  as  key 
incentives  and  rewards  for  students  who  do  weU.    Each  student  is  being 
prepared  for  employment ,  each  student  ts  gaining  more  confidence  and  moving 
towards  full-time  employment,  first  fron  just  regular  program  attendance  and 
good  program  achievement,  to  employment  at  the  education  center,  to  ciTiploynent 
in  the  local  neighborhood,  to  employment  outside  the  neighborhood.    There  are 
different  geographic  locations  of  entry  level  jobs,  there  will  also  be  ^  rying 
levels  of  job  skiUs  required  in  these  different  locations. 

The  aim  here  is  twofold--(l)    to  build  participants'  confidence  and  job 
experience  resumes  as  well  as  to  get  them  earning  some  income,  and  (2)  to  success* 
fully  link  up  more  and  more  employes  with  participants  so  the  employers  look  to 
these  programs  and  real  jobs  await  people  who  stick  with  the  program. 

U«'der»:inning  all  of  these  levels  of  programs  are  strong  support  services  th 
help  fulks  over  Ciises  and  to  build  group  and  individual  support  among  participants. 

These  comprehensive  learning/earning  centers  are  .he  way  to  successfully 
reach  the  people  who  are  most  in  need  of  employment  ani  training. 

How  does  the  current  JTPA  legislation  help  to  do  this? 

Not  veil  at  all. 

First:    There  must  be  a  comprehensive  job^  program  paying  an  adequate  wage 
for  every  person  who  wants  to  work.    JTPA  docs  not  do  this  at  all. 

Second:    The  JTPA  funding  formula  doc 5  not  get  the  program  to  the  people  who 
need  this  the  most. 
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The  JTPA  funds  should  be  distributed  entirely  with  a  formula  based  lOO^ 
on  disadvantaged  and  schooling  factors  -  particularly  ^'s  of  dropouts,  rs  of 
non-cocpleters  of  high  school-adults  and  youth,  #'s  based  on  low  skill  levels. 
There  must  be  some  way  to  correctly  target  the  funding  to  reach  the  people  who 
most  need  it  and  where  the  funding  will  get  the  most  gain  and  results. 

We  don't  ask  peop.v.  to  be  2/3rds  unemployed  and  1/3  disadvantaged  -  they 
nust  be  100^  disadvantaged.    So  the  formula  „ust  be  overwhemi ingly  based  on  the 
disadvantaged  weights. 

We  understand  the  potential  problems  with  changing  the  flow  of  money  but 
if  we  want  the  funds  to  be  spent  in  the  most  effective  way  ve  should  do  this. 

Thi^d:    A  separate  comprehensive  Federal  program  should  be  developed 
for  »ow  skilled,  disadvantaged  youth  (ages  U  to  21)  whc  ^re       c-  out  of  school. 
The  model  for  this  is  the  Youth  Opportunities  Act  of  198O  that  died  with  Jimmcy 
Carter's  defeat.    The  programs  to  be  developed  under  this  would  be  comprehensive 
and  able  to  offer  education,  enploymcftc  and  support  services. 

The  JTPA  legislation  could  be  amended  bv  the  new  administration  in  the  . 
same  way  that  the  Curter  administration  amended  CETA  and  created  Youth 
Employment  Demonstration  Act, 

fourth:    All  of  these  programs  need  more  funding  to  reach  many  more  people 
who  are  eligible.    The  summer  youth  employment  program  funding  level  has  gone 
down  from  $866,000,000  in  198I  to  $750,000,000  in  '88.    We  have  lost  real  dollars 
and  obviously  have  had  no  growth  for  inflation.    The  ..eed  for  more  funding  is 
very,  very  urgent  for  summer  and  year  round  programs.    Attached  is  a  fact  sheet 
5nd  chart  outlining  the  cuts  in  Chicago»s  employment  and  training  programs. 
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-rmiTION  FOR  NEIGHBORHOOD  EMPLOYMENT 

I  lOi  Will  U«rMC«  •  tm  210  •  Chicu*.  HIImIi  UM 


FACTS  ABOUT  TOE  REAGAN  AND  THOMPSON  CUTS  IN  CHICAGO 
EMPLOYKEhT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


THE  NEED  I 


Black  youth  unemployncnt  is  61%  In  Chicago. 
Total  youth  unenployncnt  Is  36%  In  Chicago. 


YEAR  ROUND  PROGRAMS  -  REAGMi  CUT  CHICAGO  $123,000,000  SINCE  1D31  j 

•    Since  1981  Reagan  has  cut  $123.-000,000  Chicago's  year 

round  e»ployncnt  and  training  programs— fro»  $151,000,000  in 
1981  to  $28,000,000  In  1980. 


jlS;;;;^yOUTH  jobs  PROCr^  -  REAGAN  cot  CHICAGO  $14,000,000  SINCE  1981  | 

*  Since  1981  Reagan  has  cut  5»'0?0'92°/"«  Sl^"^^''^!^^^ 
JoM  Prc^ram-from  $28,000,000  In  1981  to  $14,000,000  in  1988. 

*  Last  vcar  alone  Reagan  cut  Illinois  $15  million  and  Chicago 
lost  $10  million  In  summer  youth  jobs  money. 

*  The  Federal  money  was  cut  by  $130  million. 

*  This  year  the  Fedsral  money  was  fully  restored. 

*  out  Illinois  was  restored  only  $3  million  from  the  $15  million 

*  Ind'chlcago  was  restored  only  $166,000  from  the  $10,000,000  cut. 


"•niOMPrON  FUNDING  FORMULA  REDISTRIBUTEO  MONEY  AWAY  FROM  PEOPLE  AND 
COMMUNITIES  HOST  IN  NEED  ^  . 


*  Illinois  was  restored  only  $3,000,000  from  the  previous  year's 
$15  million  cut. 

*  The  fundin    formula  IP  based  primarily  on  adult  unemployment. 

*  Chicago  has  40%  of  the  adult  unetrployment  In  Illinois. 

*  So  Chicago  shovld  have  received  at  least  40%  of  th»s  $3,000,000. 

*  iimrrvrr,  vrPFP       tuqmpsqw  funding  forwjla,  Chicago  rcccivsp 
ONLY  S.St,  5F?i66>ooo.  or  this  S3.ooo,ooq. 

*  Why??? 

*  Because  the  state  only  counts  adults  In  the  ""^'"Ploy"*'"^^;""  ^ 
sSran^e  «ystem~wlich^xclud|a  tens  of  ";r?i°j1o 
people  In  ChlcagTwIwlia"e  been  une*ployed  so  long  that  ^ney  ao 
nofreceivrinemploy^en:.  Insurance  payments,  the  if  ore  not  show- 
ing up  In  the  statistics. 

I  REAGAM  funding  formula  REDISTRIBUTED  MONEY  AWAY  FROM  k  rOPLE  AND  CO'I-  j 
I  HONITIES  MOST  lU  NEED   — 

*  People  with  the  lowest  Incomes  would  benefit  roost  from  employ- 
ment and  training  programs. 

*  People  are  eligible  for  JTPA  programs  based  on  ^^^^ 
I^^S  l«--thiv  don't  have  to  bo  unenployed.    For  example,  a 
fafhei  witi;  I  w??e  and'two  children  can  be  en^loyed  and  make 
$13,000  and  8'. Ill  be  eligible  for  JTPA. 

*  But  the  funds  for  JTPA  are  passed  out  to  the  states  and  cities 
based,  prlJS?lly,  on  unemployment  statistics,  not  on  Income 
statistics. 

*  This  formula  re<:istrlbutes  funds  away  from  the  ^Jjg 
lost  people  with  the  lowest  Incomes-away  from  the  areas  with 
the  greatest  need. 

*  A  recent  Federal  Department  of  Labor  study  "Itlclzed  this  dis- 
tribution fo^ula  a^  said  fund"  should  be  distributed  much 
more  on  Incows  and  less  on  unemployment. 

*  specifically,  Illinois  va«  cut  $15,000,000  and  Chicago 
$10,000,000  for  sumer  jobs  money  because!    the  Federal  formula 
emphasises  unemployment  over  income  statistics.    Ajid  Chicago 
received  only  $166,000  out  of  $3,000,000  that  Illinois  was 
restored*  • 
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Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much. 

And  our  final  witness,  Mr.  Whittaker. 

Mr.  Whittaker.  Thank  you,  Senator  Simon. 

My  name  is  David  Whittaker,  and  I  am  the  director  of  the  Chica- 
go Area  Project,  a  network  of  community-based  organizations  work- 
ing to  combat  juvenile  delinque  .cy. 

For  50  years,  the  Chicago  Area  Project,  or  CAP,  as  we  are  com- 
monly referred  to,  has  been  helping  people  help  themselves.  Ours 
IS  a  grasdroots  agency  that  nelps  communities  organize  so  they  can 
help  their  kids. 

We  operate  in  areas  that  are  hardest  hit  by  poverty  and  social 
disorganization,  and  our  affiliates  serve  all  the  young  people  they 
can  reach,  including  those  that  are  most  at  risk. 

Our  perspective  is  very  much  a  street  level,  on-the-ground  per- 
spective of  the  social  dynamic  in  today's  urban  America.  Our  view 
from  the  neighborhood  shov^^s  us  that  our  young  people  want  to 
work. 

In  1986,  when  JTPA's  summer  youth  employment  program  sup- 
ported 20,000  jobs  in  the  city,  20,000  youngsters  were  there  to  take 
them,  and  many  more  would  have  worked  had  they  been  able  to 
find  employment. 

Experience  instructs  us  that  our  young  people  do  not  want  to 
start  at  the  top.  They  simply  want  a  chance  to  start.  They  do  not 
beiieve  the  world  owes  them  a  living  but  they  do  want  a  chance  to 
earn  a  living. 

V^^^  t^^i?a'  ^^'^  -^^'^^^  summer  jobs  are  planned  for  Chicago 
under  JTPA.  What  was  not  enough  in  1986  has  been  slashed  in 
half  this  year. 

Without  work  our  young  people  face  a  bitter  array  of  barren 
choices  and  empty  options.  We  can  tell  them  to  make  the  right 
choices,  but  we  also  must  see  that  right  choices  are  available. 

We  can  tell  them,  for  instance,  to  "say  no"  to  drugs^  but  when 
we  do  that,  we  are  also  obliged  to  give  them  the  chance  to  say  yes 
to  H  constructive  alternative. 

This  summer,  we  are  simply  not  doing  that.  With  a  budget  that 
has  been  reduced  from  $23.3  million  to  $14.9  million  for  summer 
youth  jobs  in  Chicago,  we  are  in  effect  sealing  off  thousands  of  our 
youngsters  from  the  hope  they  must  have  to  energize  self-motiva- 
tion. 

Their  basic  expectations  are  consistent  with  the  JTPA  mandate, 
Tmo  A  .  ^'A  mandate  is  not  being  met.  As  I  read  the  legislation, 
dlPA  exists  m  large  part  to  deliver  the  most  help  to  the  young 
population  in  most  need. 

Unde^  the  formula  in  force  today,  that  is  not  happening.  As  the 
youth  who  are  most  in  harm's  way  increase  in  number,  as  unem- 
ployment rises  among  cities'  minority  youth  population,  JTPA 
sends  them  less  and  less  support. 

I  would  call  your  attention.  Senator,  to  exhibit  A  and  B  of  my 
testimony  on  the  back  of  the  page,  which  demonstrate  this  pattern. 

We  have  been  part  of  the  leadership  team,  with  community 
groups  and  other  agencies,  public,  private  and  nonprofit,  seeking 
improvement  in  the  practical  effect  of  JTPA  for  some  years.  We 
strongly  believe  that  this  subcommittee  should  recommend  the  fol- 
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lowing.  And  to  echo  Jack's  proposal,  we  also  agree  that  this  formu- 
la iieeds  to  be  based  on  100  percent  disadvantaged  population. 

Vie  believe  that  the  JTPA  distribution  formula  must  be 
reweighted,  with  poverty  levels  factoring  into  the  equation  much 
more  heavily,  and  the  allocation  of  resources  reworked. 

Chicago  lost  more  than  $8  million  between  1985  and  1988  for 
summer  youth  employment.  In  1988,  approximately  $3  million  was 
restored  statewide  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  of  which  Chicago  re- 
ceived only  $166,000. 

By  distributing  employment  resources  for  kids  based  on  adult  un- 
employment rates,  the  JTPA  allocation  formula  guarantees  that 
dollars  will  be  deflected  from  our  most  seriously  impacted  popula- 
tion. 

For  example,  although  the  second  quarter  unemployment  rate 
for  Chicago  is  11  percent,  the  black  youth  unemployment  rate  is 
roughly  approaching  51.6  percent. 

However,  a  full  two-thirds  of  the  available  dollars  are  distributed 
based  on  the  lower  rate.  This  speaks  loudly  to  the  need  for  formula 
reform.  , 

We  believe  that  a  oupplemental  grant  that  brings  this  summer  s 
allocation  back  to  the  1986  level,  at  a  minimum,  should  be  passed. 

We  also  believe  that  a  more  comprehensive  and  coordinated  long- 
range  strategy  should  be  designed,  one  which  assures  that  the  most 
help  goes  to  those  areas  of  the  country  where  it  is  most  needed. 

We  think  that  the  linkages  between  JTPA's  summer  work  and 
ongoing  education  must  be  more  powerfully  forged. 

For  many  young  people,  the  Depression  never  ended.  For  minori- 
ty youth  in  Chicago  unemployment  is  2  and  3  times  the  national 
rate  during  the  lowest  depths  of  the  Great  Depression. 

To  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  and  look  at  this  issue  an- 
other way:  all  teens,  including  minorities,  are  less  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed full-time  today  than  9  years  ago.  We  have  seen  employment 
drop  from  46  percent  in  1979  to  37  percent  in  1985. 

In  addition  to  the  1.4  million  teens  officially  unemployed,  as 
many  more  have  been  discouraged  and  simply  stopped  seeking  em 
ployment. 

Only  about  1  in  3  Hispanic  'ouths,  and  fewer  than  1  in  4  black 
youths  were  employed  in  19S..  according  to  statistics  provided  by 
the  Children's  Defense  Fund.  ,  , 

I  speak  here.  Senator,  of  the  national  problem  because  it  is  not 
separable  from  Chicago.  Chicago  sums  up  America.  As  we  review 
the  data,  as  we  tend  to  business,  as  we  see  that  on  core  youth 
issues  and  central  youth  concerns,  Chicago  s  experience  is  typical. 
Nationally,  the  summer  youth  eniployment  program  served  nearly 
1  million  youngsters  in  1980. 

Today,  it  reaches  little  more  than  750,000. 

The  most  visible  problems,  and  the  priorities  demanding  the 
swiftest  and  most  telling  treatment,  are  evident  in  places— not  only 
Chicago—but  places  like  New  York  City,  where  the  summer  youth 
employment  program  has  been  cut  from  8  to  6  weeks,  from  $281 
million  to  $21  million  between  1986  and  today. 

Detroit  is  experience  for  the  same  2  years  is  a  cut  from  8  to  6 
weeks  program  duration  and  a  reduction  from  $7.5  million  to  $5.6 
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million.  Detroit  serves  3,000  fewer  youngsters;  New  York  City 
serves  8,000  fev/er  youngsters. 

This  factor,  while  youth  unemployment  in  our  inner  cities  has 
reached  disastrous  proportion.  Without  work,  or  the  realistic  hope 
of  work,  nothing  else  we  do,  however  good  or  well  intended,  can 
sustain  an  enduring  value. 

Without  jobs,  the  fundamental,  all  else  fails.  Joblessness  feeds  ev- 
erything that  is  wrong  in  our  most  impacted  neighborhoods. 

Even  from  a  purely  pragmatic  posture,  our  current  formula  and 
policy  defies  logic.  The  lost  tax  revenues  resulting  from  unemploy- 
ment, coupled  with  the  accelerating  costs  of  welfare,  police  and 
courts,  that  joblessness  creates,  combine  to  raise  the  call  for  tax 
dollars. 

The  price  of  a  better  supported  JTPA  program,  a  more  equitably 
formulated  program,  may  seem  high  to  some.  It  will  not  seem  so 
much  when  the  astronomical  bill  for  unemployability  and  unem- 
ployment comes  due  in  full. 

Life  for  inner  city  youngsters  is  much  the  same  from  one  metro- 
politan area  to  the  next,  an "  also,  this  is  much  different  from  the 
life  in  the  rest  of  America. 

Our  national  employment  rate  has  no  more  bearing  on  the 
American  inner  city  experience  than  does  the  unemployment  rate 
in  a  place  like  Switzerland. 

The  young  people  we  here  are  all  concerned  about  are  living  in  a 
world  that  is  disconnected  and  incre*iPingly  alienated  from  what  we 
take  to  be  the  societal  norm. 

The  gap  between  those  communities  that  have  manageable  Uii- 
employment  and  those  where  it  is  increasingly  and  horrai^dously 
unmanageable,  that  gap  is  both  widening  and  deepening. 

Such  sharply  etched  and  invidious  economic  distinctions  invites  a 
social  myopia  that  put  only  our  differences  in  focus,  and  blurs 
bey  recognition  all  that  we  have  in  common,  all  that  uh-fies  us. 
M  no  mistake,  youth  unemployment  becomes  adult  unemploy- 
mw  At.  A  youngster  who  has  been  locked  out  of  the  w  -^^place  does 
not  become  an  adult  who  magically  enters  the  workpia-  '^e  21. 
The  patterns  are  set  and  the  despondent  lessons  are  learnea  in  ado- 
lescence. 

Some  say  it  is  too  late  for  Congress  to  do  anything  for  inner-city 
youn^ters  this  year,  or  this  summer.  We  believe  it  is  too  late  for 
America  P'^t  to  do  something  about  the  summer  situation. 

Certai'  ,  it  is  not  a  question  of  capacity  of  ability.  Hypothetical- 
ly,  if  wf  /ere  threatened  externally  this  afternoon.  Congress  would 
do  wha^  ver  was  necessary  for  the  defense  of  this  nation. 

We  are  threatened  today  by  an  insidious  internal  force— jobless- 
ness that  translates  into  hopelessness,  that  translates  into  social 
disintegration. 

Today,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  restore  the  JTPA  summer  youth 
employment  funding;  Such  action  will  not  solve  all  of  our  social 
problems  at  a  single  stroke.  We  cannot  do  everything  at  once.  But 
that  does  not  excuse  us  from  doing  what  we  can  do. 

Thank  you.  Senator. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Whittaker  follows:] 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN,  SENATORS,  MY  NAME  IS  DAVID  WHITTAKER  AND  I  AM 
THE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF  CHICAGO  AREA  PROJECT,  A  NETWORK  OF 
COMMUNITY  BASED  ORGANIZATIONS  WORKING  TO  COMBAT  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY.  ON  BEHALF  OF  OUR  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  STAFF, 
COMMUNITIES,  AND  YOUTH  WE  SERVE,  I APPRECUTE  THIS 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  SHARE  THE  VIEWS  OF  CAP  ON  THE  JOB  PARTNERSHfP 
TRAINING  ACT. 

FOR  FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS,  CAP  HAS  BEEN  HELPING  PEOPLE  HELP 
THEMSELVES.  OURS  IS  A  GRASSROOTS  AGENCY  THAT  HELPS 
COMMUNITIES  ORGANIZE  SO  THEY  CAN  HELP  KIDS.  WE  OPERATE  IN 
AREAS  THAT  ARE  HARDEST  HIT  BY  POVERTY  AND  SOCIAL 
DISORGANIZATION,  AND  OUR  AFFILIATES  SERVE  ALL  THE  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  THEY  CAN  REACH,  INCLUDING  THOSE  WHO  \RE  MOST  AT  RISK. 

OURS  IS  A  STREET  LEVEL,  ON-THE-GROUND  PERSPECTIVE  OF  THE 
SOCIAL  DYNAMIC  IN  TODAY'S  URBAN  AMERICA.  OUR  VIEW  FROM  THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD  SHOWS  US  THAT  OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  WANT  TO  WORK. 
IN  1986,  WHEN  JTPA'S  SUMMER  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 
SUPPORTED  20,000  JOBS  IN  OUR  CITY,  20,000  YOUNGSTERS  WERE 
THERE  TO  TAKE  THEM  -  AND  MANY  MORE  WOULD  HAVE  WORKED  HAD 
THEY  BEEN  ABLE  TO  FIND  THE  EMPLOYMENT.  EXPERIENCE  INSTRUCTS 
US  THAT  OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  DON'T  WANT  TO  START  AT  THE  TOP  - 
BUT  THEY  DO  WANT  A  CHANCE  TO  START.  THEY  DON'T  BELIEVE  THE 
WORLD  OWES  THEM  A  LIVING  -  BUT  THEY  DO  WANT  A  CHANCE  TO 
EARN  A  LIVING. 

THIS  YEAR,  ONLY  10,000  JOBS  ARE  PLANNED  FOR  CHICAGO  UNDER 
JTPA.  WHAT  WASN'T  ENOUGH  IN  1986  HAS  BEEN  SLASHED  W  HALF 
THIS  YEAR.  THE  DEADLY  SNARES  THAT  AWAIT  LNNER  CITY  YOUTH  ARE 
SET  ANEW  EVERY  DAY  ON  EVERY  STREET  OF  THEIR  WORLD.  WT.  HOUT 
WORK,  OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  FACE  A  BITTER  ARRAY  OF  BARREN 
CHOICES  AND  Emi^iY  OFflONS.  WE  CAN  TELL  THEM  TO  MAKE  THE 
RIGHT  CHOICES,  BUT  WE  MUST  ALSO  SEE  THAT  RIGHT  CHOICES  ARE 
AVAILABLE.  WE  CAN  TELL  THEM,  FOR  INSTANCE,  TO  "SAY  NO"  TO 
DRUGS,  BUT  WHEi  WE  DO,  WE'RE  ALSO  OBLIGED  TO  GIVE  THEM  THE 
CHANCE  TO  SAY  YES  TO  A  CONSTRUCTIVE  ALTERNATIVE.  THIS 
SUMMER,  WE'RE  NOT  DOING  THAT.  WITH  A  BUDGET  THAT'S  BEEN 
REDUCED  FROM  $23.3  MILLION  TO  $14.9  MILLION  FOR  SUMMER  YOUTH 
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JOBS  IN  CHICAGO,  WE'RE  IN  EFFECT  SEALING  OFF  THOUSANDS  OF  OUR 
YOUNGSTERS  FROM  THE  HOPE  THEY  MUST  HAVE  TO  ENERGIZE 
SELF-MOTIVATION. 

THEIR  BASIC  EXPECTATIONS  ARE  CONSISTENT  WITH  THE  JPTA 
MANDATE  -  BUT  THE  JPTA  MANDATE  IS  NOT  BEING  MET.  AS  I  READ 
THE  LEGISLATION,  JPTA  EXISTS  IN  LARGE  PART  TO  DELIVER  THE  MOST 
HELP  TO  THE  YOUNG  POPULATIONS  IN  MOST  NEED.  UNDER  THE 
FORMULA  IN  FORCE  TODAY,  THAT  ISN'T  HAPPENING.  AS  THE  YOUTH 
WHO  ARE  MOST  IN  HARM'S  WAY  INCREASE  IN  NUMBER,  AS 
UNEMPLOYMENT  RISES  AMONG  OUR  CITIES*  MINORITY  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 
JPTA  SENDS  THEM  LESS  AND  LESS  SUPPORT.  EXHIBITS  A  AND  B, 
WHICH  YOU  HAVE,  DEMONSTRATE  THE  PATTERN. 

WE  HAVE  BEEN  PART  OF  THE  LEADERSHIP  TEAM,  WITH  COMMUNITY 
GROUPS,  AND  OTHER  AGENCIES,  PUBLIC,  PRIVATE  AND  NON-PROFIT, 
SEEKING  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  PRACTICAL  EFFECT  OF  JPTA  FOR  SOME 
YEARS.  WE  STROr^GLY  BELIEVE  THAT  THIS  SUB-COMMITTEE  SHOULD 
RECOMMEND  THE  FOLLOWING: 

^  ,qfpPT  PMff jspTA^  ALLOr ATTON  FOR  THIS  SUMMKR 
R  FORMULA  REFORM  WHICH  REDTRF.rT5;  FIINDTNO  TO 
THR  MOyr  NKEOF!  IT.  ARK  AS  OFTHR  COUNTRY. 

WE  BELIEVE  THE  JPTA  DISTRIBUTION  FORMULA  MUST  BE  REWEIGHTED, 
WITH  POVERTY  LEVELS  FACTORING  INTO  THE  EQUATION  MUCH  MORE 
HEAVILY  AND  THE  ALLOCAFION  OF  RESOURCES  REWORKED.  CHICAGO 
LOST  MORE  THAN  $8  MILLION  BETWEEN  1985  AND  1988  FOR  SUMMER 
YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT.  IN  1988  ABOUT  $3  MILLION  WAS  RESTORED 
STATEWIDE  -  OF  WHICH  CHICAGO  RECEIVED  ONLY  $166,000. 

THE  JPTA  ALLOCATION  DISTRIBUTION  FORMULA  FAILS  TO  DELIVER 
RESOURCES  TO  THOSE  MOST  IN  NEED  OF  THEM.  BY  DISTRIBUTING 
EMPLOYMENT  RESOURCES  FOR  KIDS  BASED  ON  ADULT  UNEMPLOYMENT 
RATES.  THE  JPTA  ALLOCATION  FORMULA  GUARANTEES  THAT  DOLLARS 
WILL  BE  DEFLECTED  FROM  OUR  MOST  SERIOUSLY  IMPACTED 
POPULATION.  FOR  EXAMPLE,  ALTHOUGH  THE  2ND  QUARTER 
UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  FOR  CHICAGO  IS  11.0%,  THE  BLACK  YOUTH 
RATE  IS  $51.6%.  HOWEVER,  A  FULL  TWO-THIRDS  OF  THE  AVAILABLE 
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DOLLARS  ARE  DISTRIBUTEDS  BASED  ONThE  LOWER  RATE.  ONLY  2 
OUT  OF  EVERY  5  DOLLARS  AVAILABLE  HAS  EVEN  THE  SLIGHTEST 
CHANCE  OF  REACHING  YOUTH  WHO  DESPERATELY  NEED  A  CHANCE  TO 
LEARN  EMPLOYMENT  SKILLS  AND  EARN  RESOURCES.  THIS  SPEAKS 
LOUDLY  TO  THE  NEED  FOR  FORMULA  REFORM. 

WE  BELIEVE  THAT  A  SUPPLEMENTAL  GRANT  THAT  BRINGS  THIS 
SUMMER'S  ALLOCATION  BACK  TO  THE  1986  LEVEL,  AT  A  MINIMUM, 
SHOULD  UE  PASSED  WITHOUT  DELAY. 

WE  ALSO  BELIEVE  THAT  A  MORE  COMPREHENSIVE  AND  COORDLNATED 
LONG-RANGE  STRATEGY  SHOULD  BE  DESIGNED,  ONE  THAT  ASSURES 
THAT  THE  MOST  HELP  GOES  TO  THOSE  AREAS  OV  THE  COLNTR  Y  WHERE 
rf  IS  MOST  NEEDED.  WE  THINK  THE  LINKAGES  BETWEEN  JPTA 
SUMMER  WORK  AND  ON-GOING  EDUCATION,  TRADITIONAL  AND 
ALTERNATIVE,  MUST  BE  MORE  POWERFULLY  FORGED. 

IN  ONE  OF  HIS  VERSES  FROM  "THE  PEOx^LE,  YES,"  CARL  SANDBURG 
WROTE  ABOUT  CHICAGOANS  DURING  THE  GREAT  DEPRESSION.  HE 
WROTE;  "^.HE  MAY  LIVE  NOW/ JUST  AROUND  THE  CORNER  FROM  YOU/ 
TRYING  TO  SELL/ THE  ONLY  THING  HE  HAS  TO  SELL/Th^  POWER  OF 
HIS  HAND  AND  BRAIN/ TO  LABOR  FOR  WAGES,  FOR  PAY/  FOR  CASH  OF 
THEREALMy  AND  THRRK  ARR  NO  TAKKRS.  HR  CAN'T  rONNP;rj  »» 
HE  WROTE  OF  THESE  DESPLRATE  PEOPLE  THAT  SOME  WERE  "...YOUNG, 
HARD  AS  NAU^/  COLD  WITH  QUESTIONS ....  (THEY)  ASK,  'WHY  IS  THIS 
.WHAT  rr  IS?/ .....  (THEY)  ASK,  'WHO  OWNS  THE  EARTH  AND  WHY?" 

THAT'S  DEPRESSION  VERSE,  AND  UNHAPPILY,     S  FRESH  TODAY. 
TENS  OF  THOUSANDS  STILL  CAN  FIND  NO  TAKERS,  STILL  CAN'T 
CONNECT  FOR  MINORO  Y  YOUNGSTERS  IN  CHICAGO,  UNE.\^PLOYMENT 
IS  AT  TWO  AND  THREE  TIMES  THE  NATIONAL  RATE  DT !RING  THE 
LOWEST  DEPTHS  OFTHE  GREAT  DEPRESSION. 

FOR  MANY,  THE  DEPRESSION  NEVER  DIED.  TODAY  IT  THRIVES, 
VIRULENTLY,  IN  AMERICA'S  INNER  CITIES.  TO  LOOK  AT  THE  OTHER 
SIDE  OFTHE  COIN,  ALL  TEENS,  INCLUDING  MINORITIES,  ARE  LESS 
LIKELY  TO  BE  EMPLOYED  FUi,L  TIME  TODAY  THAN  NINE  YEARS  AGO. 
WE'VE  SEEN  EMPLOVMX:>nr  DROP  FROM  46%  IN  1979  TO  37%  IN  1985. 
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IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  1.4  MILLION  TEENS  OFFICULLY  UNEMPLOYED, 
AS  MANY  MORE  HAVE  BEEN  DISCOURAGED  AND  STOPPED  SEEKING 
EMPLOYMENT.  OltoY  ABOUT  ONE  IN  THREE  HISPANIC  YOUTHS  AND 
FEWER  THAN  ONE  IN  FOUR  BLACK  YOUTHS  WERE  EMPLOYED  IN  1986, 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  CHILDREN'S  DEFENSE  FUND. 

I  SPEAK  HERE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PROBLEM  BECAUSE  IT  ISNT 
SEPARABLE  FROM  THAT  OF  CF/flCAGO. 

CHICAGO  SUMS  UP  AMERICA'S  CrTIES.  NOT  IN  ALL  WAYS  OR  EVERY 
DETAIL,  BUT  IN  MOST  IMPORTANT  WAYS  AND  MANY  SIGNIFICANT 
DETAILS.  AS  WE  SPEAK  TO  COLLEAGUES  AROUND  THE  COUNTRY, 
PEOPLE  WHO  LIKE  WE  ARE,  ADVOCATES  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  YOUTH;  AJ> 
WE  REVIEW  THE  DATA;  AS  WE  TEND  TO  BUSINESS;  WE  SEE  THAT  ON 
CORE  YOUTH  ISSUES  AND  CENTRAL  YOUTH  CONCERNS,  CHICAGO'S 
EXPERIENCE  IS  ARCHETYPAL.  NATIONALLY,  THE  SUMMER  YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM  SERVED  NEARLY  1  MILLION  YOUNGSTERS  IN 
1980.  TODAY,  IT  REACHES  LITTLE  MORE  THAN  750,000. 

THE  MOST  VISIBLE  PROBLEMS,  AND  THE  PRIORITIES  DEMANDING  THE 
SWIFTEST  AND  MOST  TELLING  TREATMENT,  ARE  EVIDENT  IN  PLACES 
SUCH  AS  NEW  YORK  CITY,  WHERE  THE  SUMMER  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 
PPOGRAM  HAS  BEEN  CUT  FROM  8  TOI 7  WEEKS,  FROM  $28.1  MILLION  TO 
$21  MILLION,  BETWEEN  1986  AND  TODAY.  DF     DIT'S  EXPERIENCE  FOR 
THE  SAME  TWO  YEARS  IS  A  CUT  FROM  8  TO  b  WEEKS  PROGRAM 
DURATION,  AND  A  REDUCTION  FROM  S7S  MILLION  TO  $5.6  MILLION. 
DETROIT  SERVES  3,000  FEWER  TOUNGSTERS,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  8,000 
LESS.  OTHER  EXAMPLES  ABOUND. 

THIS,  WHILE  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  OUR  INNER  CITIES  HAS 
REACHED  DISASTEROUS  PROPORTIONS.  vVITHOUT  WORK,  OR  THE 
REALISTIC  HOPE  OF  WORK,  NOTHING  ELSE  WE  DO,  HOWEVER  GOOD  OR 
WELL  INTENTIONED,  CAN  SUSTAIN  AN  ENDURING  VALUE.  WITHOUT 
JOBS,  THE  FUNDAMENTAL,  ALL  ELSE  FAILS.  JOBLESSNESS  FEEDS 
EVERYTHING  THAT'S  WRONG  IN  OUR  MOST  IMPACTED 
NEIGHBORHOODS. 
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EVEN  FROM  A  PURELY  PRAGMATIC  POSTURE,  OUR  CURRENT  FORMULA 
AND  POLICY  DEFIES  LOGIC.  THE  LCST  TAX  REVENUES  RESULTING 
FROM  UNEMPLOYMENT,  COUPLED  \\  ITH  THE  ACCELERATING  COSTS  OF 
WELFARE,  POLICE  AND  COURTS  THAT  JOBLESSNESS  CREATES, 
COMBINE  TO  RAISE  THE  CALL  ON  TAX  DOLLARS.  THE  PRICE  OF  A 
BETTER  SUPPORTED  JPTA  PROGRAM,  A  MORE  EQUITABLY  FORMULATED 
PROGRAM,  MAY  SEEM  HIGH  TO  SOME.  IT  WONT  SEEM  SO  MUCH  WHEN 
THE  ASTRONOMICAL  BILLS  FOR  UNEMPLOYABILITY  AND 
UNE^iPLOYMENT  COME  DUE  IN  FULL.  WE  MUST  PROVIDE  PERTLNENT 
TRAINING  AND  JOBS  FOR  OUR  TEENS,  AND  THEY  IV      KNOW  THAT 
OPPORTUNITY  IS  OPEN  TO  THEM. 

WHEN  WE  TELL  OUR  YOUNGSTERS  TO  STAY  IN  SCHOOL,  AND  THEY  SEE 
THAT  THERE  IS  NO  WORK  FOR  THEM,  OR  FOR  THOSE  WHO  WENT 
BEFORE  EVEN  IF  THEY  STAYED  IN  SCHOOL,  IT'S  NO  WON  JER  THEY 
BECOME  ^'COLD  WITH  QUESTIONS."  WE  TELL  THtlM  THAT  EDUCATION 
WILL  PRIME  THE  PUMP  FOR  A  LIFE  OF  HONEST  DIGNITY  AND 
WORTHWHILE  WORK.  THEY  MIGHT  WELL  REPLY  WITH  ANOTHER 
STANZA  FROM  THE  SANDBURG  POEM: 

"TO  HIS  DRY  WELL  A  MAN  CARRIED/  ALL  THE  WATER  HE  COULD 
CARRY/  PRIMED  THE  PUMP/  DREW  OUT  THE  WATER/  AND  NOW/  HE 
HAS  ALL  THE  WATER  HL  CAN  CARRY."  WHERE,  OUR  YOUNGSTERS 
ASK,  IS  THE  ADVANTAGE  IN  PREPARING  FOR  A  FUTURE  THAT  DOESN'T 
EXiST? 

LIFE  FOR  LNNER  CITY  YOUNGSTERS  )S  MUCH  I  HE  SAME  FROM  ONE 
METROPOLIS  TO  TH5:-  NEXT,  AND  MUCH  DIFFERENT  i^ROM  THE  LIFE  OF 
THE  REST  OF  AMERICA.  OUR  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  RATE  HAS  NO 
MORE  BEARING  ON  THE  AMERICAN  INNr.R  CITY  EXPERIENCE  THAN 
DOES  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  IN  SWITZERLAND.  T^'E  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  WE  HERE  ARE  ALL  CONCERNED  ABOUT  ARE  LIVING  IN  A  WORLD 
THAT  tS  DISCONNECTED  Ai^D  INCREASINGLY  ALIENATED  FROM  WHAT 
WE  TAKE  iO  BE  THE  SOCIETAL  NORM.  THE  GAP  BETWEEN  THOSE 
COMMUNITIES  THAT  HA     MANAGEABLE  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  THOSE 
WHERF  rr  IS  INCEASINGLY  AND  HORRENDOUSLY  UNMANAGEABLE, 
I  HAT  GAP  IS  BOTH  WIDENING  AND  DEEPENING  TO  AN  UNSPANNABLl 
CHASM. 
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SUCH  SHARPLY  ETCHED  AND  INSIDIOUS  ECONOMIC  DISTINCTIONS 
INVITE  A  SOCIAL  MYOPU  THAT  PUT  ONLY  OUR  DIFFERENCES  IN 
FOCUS,  AND  BLURS  BEYOND  RECOGNITION  ALL  THAT  WE  HAVE  IN 
COMMON  -  ALL  THAT  UNIFIES  US.  THE  GRAVITY  OF  MINORITY  YOUTH 
UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  OUR  INNER  CITIES,  WHICH  If  ALREADY 
INTOLERABLE  TO  THE  SECOND  POWER  OR  MORE,  IF  UNCHECKEU,  WILL 
INEVITABLY  BREED  THE  KIND  OF  MUTUAL  HOSTILITY  AND  CONTEMPT 
THAT  CAN  TURN  OUR  CITIES  INTO  SECULAR  BELFASTS,  AT  WAR  WITH 
THEMSELVES. 

MAKE  NO  MISTAKE,  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  BECOME  ADULT 
UNEMPLOYMENT.  A  YOUNGSTER  WHC  HAS  BEEN  LOCKED  OUT  OF  THE 
workplace:  does  not  become  an  adult  who  MAGICALLY  ENTERS 
THE  WORKSTREAM  AT  AGE  21.  THE  PATTERNS  ARE  SET  AND  THE 
DESPONDEN-I-  LESSONS  LEARNED  IN  ADOLESCENCE. 

JPTA  MUST  BE  SHAPED  AND  SUPPORTED  TO  DO  BETTER.  WE  BELIF'  '? 
THAT  THE  LINKAGES  BETWEEN  JPTA  SUM!  lER  WORK  AND  GLRMA 
EDUCATION  MUST  BE  MORE  POWERFL..LY  FORGED.  WE  BELIEVE  \T 
MORE  RATIONAL  AND  EFFECTIVE  TIES  BETWEEN  PREPARATION  FOR 
WORK,  WORK  rrSELF,  AND  SUBSEQUErT  REINFORCEMENT  AND 
ENRICHMENT  MUST  BE  DESIGNED.  WE  RECOGNIZE  THE  NEED  TO 
DEVELOP  STRONGER  THROUGH-LINES  OF  CONTINUING  SUPPORT  BOTH 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  INITIAL  JOB  EXPERIENCES  PROVIDED  BY  THE  JPTA 
PROGRAM.  V.'E  ACKNOWLEDGE  THAT  THE  ENGINE  OF  WORK  MUST 
PROCEED  ON  THE  TWIN  RAILS  0^  EDUCATION  AND  EXPERIENCE. 

AS  WE  READ  THE  JPTA  LEGISLATION,  WE  ALSO  SEE  THAT  IT'S  INTENT 
WAS  NOT  TO  PROVIDE  EXPERIENCE  OF  THE  WORKPLACE  ONLY  TO 
YOUNGSTERS  WHO  ARRIVE  ON  THE  SCENE  ALREADY  UP-TO-SPEED 
THE  AUl  HORS  OF  THE  ACT  RECOGNIZED  THAT  ON-THE-JOB  EXPOSURE 
WAS  TTSELF  VALUABLE:  THEY  KNEW  THAT  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  PLACES 
TO  LEARN  ABOUT  EMi'LOYER  EXPECTATIONS  WAS  ON  THE  JOB;  THAT 
ONE  OF  THE  BEST  PLACES  TO  DEVELO"  AN  APPRECIATION  OF  THE 
CONTRIBUTION  SCHOOLING  CAN  MAF    TO  JOB  SECURITY, 
SATISFACTION  AND  ADVANCEMENT,  IS  JN  THE  WORKPLACE. 
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WE  VIGOROUSL\  ADVOCATE  LONG-TERM  ADJUSTMENTS  IN  JPTA  THAT 
WILL  PUT  IT  ON  A  PA-^H  OF  CLOSURE  WITH  ITS  MANDATE. 

YET,  WE  ALSO  SEE  THE  IMMEDIATE  NEED  TO  CO?*kECT  THE  SHORTFALL 
IN  RESOURCES  FOR  THIS  SUMMER  IN  OUR  CITIES.  WE  URGE  A  FIGHT 
FOR  A  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  THAT  WIL\  RAISE  THE  LEVEL 
OF  1988  SUPPORT  FOR  SUMMER  YOUTH  EMPLOYMF  ,T  TO  A  MINIMUM  OF 
PARITY  WITH  THE  1986  FIGURE. 

SOME  SAY  IT'S  TOO  LATE  FOR  THE  CONGRESS  TO  DO  ANYTHING  FOR 
INNER  CITY  YOUNGSTERS  THIS  YEAR.  WE  BELIEVE  IT'S  TOO  LATE  FOR 
AMERICA  NOT  TO  DO  SOMETHING  ABOUT  THIS  SUMMER'S  SITUATION. 
CERTAINLY,  IT  ISN'T  A  QUESTION  OF  CAPACITY  OR  ABILH  Y. 

HYPOTHETICALLY,  IF  WE  WERE  THRE  ATENED  EXTERNALLY  THIS 
AFTERNOON,  WE  WOULD  DO  WHATEVER  WAS  NECESSARY  FOR  DEFENSE 
AND  DO  IT  NOW.  WE  ARE  THREATENED  TODAY    BY  AN  LNSIDIOUS  AND 
MALEVOLENT  INTERNAL  FORCE  -  JOBLESSNESS  THAT  TRANSLATES 
INTO  HOPELESSNESS  AND  SOCIAL  DISINTEGRATION.  WE  CAN  AND 
MUST  DO  WHAT  IS  NECESSARY  TO  COMBAT  THAT  THREAT  NOW.  IT'S 
NO  MORE  COMPLICATED  THAN  PROVIDING  JOBS  FOP  THOSE  YOUTH 
WHO  WANT  TO  WORK,  WHO  NEED  TO  WORK.  THOSE  A  'NIMUM  WAGE 
JOBS  WILL  KAVE  MOPE  EAGER  APPLICANTS  THAN  THEY  CAN 
ACCOMMODATE.  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  THEY  BRING  HOME  AND  INTO 
THEIR  COMMUNITIES  WILL  CONTRIBUTE  IMPORTANTLY  TO  FAMILIES 
AND  NEIGHBORHOODS  THAT  ARE  LNDER  UNRELENTING  ECONOMIC 
SEIGE. 

IT  CAN  STILL  BE  DONE,  IF  IT  WILL  BE  DONE. 

TODAY,  WE  URGE  THE  CONGRESS  TO  LESTOHE  JPTA  SUMMER  YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT  FUNDING.  SUCH  ACTION  WONT  SOLVE  ALL  OUR  SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS  AT  A  SINGLE  STROKE.  WE  CANTi)0  EVERYTHING  AT  ONCE. 
BUT  THAT  DOES  NOT  EXCUSE  US  FROM  DOING  WHAT  WE  CAN.  WE'LL 
NOT  BE  JUDGED  FOR  WHAT  WE  COULDNT  DO,  BUT  WE  WILL  BE  CALLED 
TO  ACCOUNT  FOR  NOT  DOING  WHAT  WE  COULD. 

THANK  YOU. 
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Exhibit  A 


Unemploymen    Trends  in  Chicago 


 1985  1986  1987  1988 

a  Black  Youth      ^  Hi'span.  Youth   S  All  Youth         □  All  Ages 


Source  Docvzienti 

Departaent  *>£  i.abor  Statistics  1988 

Mayor's  Office  of  Foployrcnt  &  Training, 
Chicago.  Illinoic  1988 
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Exhibit  B 


Decreasing  JPTA  Funds  for  Chicago 


1984  1985         1986         1987  1988  1989 

Year 


Source  Documenc: 

Mayor's  Office  of  Employmenc  &  Training 

Chicago,  IL  1988 
Children's  Defense  Fund  Budget  1988 
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Senator  Simon.  I  thank  all  three  of  you. 

Mr.  Vazquez,  first,  the  "hold  harmless"  provision  that  you  talk 
about  is,  frankly,  a  political  device  to  get  something  passed,  and  it 
IS  not  usually  a  desirable  thing,  but  you  have  to  get  51  votes  on  the 
Floor  of  the  S«  'ate  to  get  something  passed. 

Mr.  Vazquez,.  I  understand. 

Senator  Simon.  And  to  the  extent  that  we  can— and  it  also  does 
provide  sonae  cushioning  for  phasing  out  If  you  were  to  write  the 
new  formula,  what  would  it  be? 

Mr.  Vazquez.  I  think  

Senator  Simon.  Or  where  would  you  put  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged? 

Mr. '  ^AZQUEZ.  In  terms  of  a  new  formula,  I  would  support  the  di- 
rection of  making  the  formula  based  upon  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged. In  that  context,  I  think  you  would  get  equity  across  the 
State,  and  you  would  not  need  a  "hold  harmless"  because  you 
would  design  your  program  to  serve  that  population. 

Senator  Simon.  The  reality  is  we  are  mt  foing  to  get  a  ICO  per- 
cent, as  I  think  you  know,  but  some  substantial  increase. 

Mr.  Vazquez.  In  that  sense,  the  present  weighting  of  the  three 
characteristics  in  the  formula  I  think  need  to  be  changed,  with  the 
economically  disadvantaged  factor  given  a  murli  greater  weight 
than  under  the  present  formula.  And  I  would  probj.bly  say  a  mini- 
mum of  50  percent,  as  Mr.  Schneider  did,  but  with  the  hopes  it 
would  be  as  great  as  70  percent. 

Senator  Simon.  You  have  talked  to  your  counterparts  in  other 
cities.  Do  you  find  the  same  reaction  in  other  areas? 

Mr.  Vazquez.  To  the  allocation  formula? 

Senator  Simon.  To  the  whole  problem  of  the  distribution  formu- 
la. 

Mr.  Vazquez.  Yes.  Yes.  I  work  closely  with  people  through  he 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  the  Employment  and  Training 
Council,  and  this  has  been  a  major  preoccupation  on  the  naio  of 
cities  throughout  the  country. 

Senator  Simon.  And  I  would  assuxne  that  if  you  have  problems, 
you  can  imagine  what  East  St.  Louis  may  be  like. 

Mr.  Vazquez.  Exactly.  East  St.  Louis,  down  in  Cairo,  in  Greater 
E^pt,  down  in  the  southern  point  of  the  State.  As  I  mentioned 
before,  Chp.mpagne  County  and  other  areas  of  the  State  have  the 
same  problem. 

Senator  Simon.  Mr.  Wuest,  you  Itave  worked  with  CETA  also. 
Lack  some  years  ago.  This  is  a  more  general  question.  As  you  look 
on  it,  what  were  the  strengths  of  CFl'A  relative  to  JTPA  in  reach- 
ing people  who  really  needed  the  help? 

Were  there  some  things  that  we  could  learn  from  CETA  for 
JTPA? 

Mr.  Wuest.  Well,  the  programs  we  had  under  CETA,  adult  and 
youth  programs— the  L^ult  programs— both  programs  could  be  fo- 
cused at  jobs,  we  could  provide  people  with  jobs.  The  kids  ^"ith 
part-time  jobs  tied  into  education,  so  that  they  would  stay  in 
school,  and  have  some  money  in  their  pocket.  I  mean,  alternative 
schools  or  learning  centers  for  kids  who  have  been  dropouts. 

And  from  our  experience  that  is  the  most  sensible  way  to  go. 
They  need  some  money.  The  job,  either  on  the  site  of  the  school,  or 
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off  the  site,  and  a  movement  towards  off  the  site  gets  them  used  to 
showing  up  to  a  program  on  time.  The  regular  social  skills  as  well 
as  increasing  their  basic  skills. 

Those  kinds  of  programs  that  Taggart  and  other  people  in  the 
DOL  did  as  experimental  programs  then  made  sense,  and  we  have 
really  structured  our  programs  and  fought  hard  to  structure  our 
programs  under  JTPA  in  the  same  way,  and  we  have  had  very 
good  cooperation  from  the  city  to  do  that. 

Adult  programs.  I  think  the  one  thing  that  was  not  done,  at  least 
for  oar  programs  enough  under  GET  A— and  we  just  did  not  have 
the  funding  for  it — was  providing  them  with  more  basic  skills. 

But  again,  our  experience  was  that  these  people,  as  limited  as 
their  skills  were,  they  took  a  real  pride  of  having  .  job.  They  made 
a  good  buck  then,  and  they  had  a  real  contribution  to  their  neigh- 
borhood. 

I  think  one  of  the  best-kept  secrets  of  CETA  is  that  the  theater 
renaissance  that  Sam  Bernstein  helped  create,  in  a  study  done  in 
1975,  really  began  off  CETA,  and  Chicago  is  one  of  the  most  thriv- 
ing community-theater  networks  in  the  country,  and  that  really 
began  with  Sam  s  efforts,  and  a  lot  of  community  groups,  too. 

One  of  the  more  famous  people  that  we  helped  under  CETA  in 
our  program  was  Marva  Collins.  She  was  under  CETA,  under  our 
program  for  three  and  a  half  years.  People  like  that— that  is  a  very 
use  of  money,  and  she  was  obviously  skilled,  but  there  are  oth^r 
people  with  very  little  skills.  People  could— creative  use  of  money 
where  people  can  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  their  neighb:)r- 
hood,  take  pride  in  that,  and  when  those  programs  did  stop,  thv»y 
went  out  and  tried  to  find,  and  did  in  fact— 50  percent  of  them  find 
jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

My  point  being  thai  the  shortcomings  under  CETA  were  such 
only  that  we  could  not  give  the  adults  enough  skills.  If  I  had  to  do 
it  again,  I  would--for  adults  and  youth— particularly  the  low- 
skilled  adults  and  youth  in  inner-city,  combine  learning  centers 
that  could  provide  job  opportunities  and  basic  bkills,  finishing  to- 
wards their  high-school  diploma  and  GED. 

Senator  Simon.  You  did  one  othei  th*  ^  in  your  statement.  You 
tied  in  the  jobs  with  the  crime  rate.  this  nation  had  the  good 
sense  to  say— we  are  going  to  provide  ^  for  anyone  who's  out  of 
work,  say,  5  weeks  or  more— so  that  no  one  just  is  put  on  the 
refuse  pile  of  societ>,  what  would  happen  to  the  crime  nxie  ii.  the 
City  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  WuEST.  I  think  over  8  or  10  years  you  would  see  a  dramatic 
drop  in  that,  if  people  could  make  an  adequate  salar>.  Now  I  have 
to  stre.ss  '^adequate  salary"  K^ause  Boston,  with  all  of  ito  employ- 
ment, lis  poverty  rate  has  gone  up  because  the  downscaling  of 
wages  is  significant  in  the  last  8  to  10  years,  and  I  think  Andy 
Summ  has  shown  that  ver>  significantly  in  hib  income  studies  out 
of  Northeastern  Massachusetts. 

People  are  working  two  to  three  jobs  just  to  try  to  be  where  they 
might  have  been  10  years  ago  with  one  job,  which  I  know  you  are 
very  w^^ll  familiar  with. 

I  hav^e  no  question, in  my  mind,  that  people  who  are  driven  des- 
perately—in Chicago,  drugs  are  a  $3  billion  a  year  industry,  and 
people  cannot  find  enough,  quote,  unquote,  ''honest  ways**  to  earn 
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a  living,  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  their  own  families,  and  to 
raise  a  family,  they  vi^ill  find  it  any  other  way  and  it  will  put  them 
m,  quote,  unquote,  "crime/* 

Let  just  add  one  other  thing.  Garry  Wills,  in  his  books,  *lnno- 
cence  At  Home '  made  the  point,  and  drove  it  home  very  poignant- 
ly, that  Ronald  Reagan's  brother  and  father  were  on  work  employ- 
ment programs  back  under  WPA  in  1934  through  1935  and  1936, 
and  I  think  it  is  very  unfortunate  he  has  forgotten  that  kind  of 
pomt. 

Those  people  were  desperate  and  they  had  jobs,  and  they  helped 
pull  them  out  of  a  desperate  situation.  At  that  point  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  the  country  was  23,  22  percent. 

The  imemployment  rate  for  youth  in  Chicago  is  61  percent.  That 
IS  black  youth,  particularly.  And  the  unemployment  rate  for  black 
adults  is  about  35  percent.  Well,  that  is  certainly  greater  than  any 
Depression. 

I  think  there  is  a  blatant  hypocrisy  of  this  Adminstration  in 
what  they  have  done  and  have  not  done,  and  I  think  we  need  to 
somehow  get  ourselves  organized  enough  to  provide  people— like 
you  are  saying— and  I  really  mean  this  honestly. 

You  came  out  about  a  year  ago  in  terms  of  your  employment  pro- 
grams, and  I  know  you  took  a  lot  of  heat.  About  2  years  ago  a 
bunch  of  us  started  talking  about  employment  and  poverty,  and 
the  welfare  debate  drives  us  to  distraction,  real  honestly,  because 
poverty  is  a  problem  of  people  not  having  a  way  to  earn  enough 
money  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

xu^^i  ^{  ^^^^  salaries— and  our  experience  from  CETA  was 
that  If  they  were  given  that,  they  could  really  take  care  of  them- 
selves and  do  that  in  a  very  dignified  way. 

And  that  is  why  I  say  you  are  encouraged  to  do  that,  and  we 
push  those  issues.  Dave  helped  organize  some  hearings  on  the  west 
side  no  more  than  2  w-^eks  ago  on  unemployment.  V/o  want  ^o  do 
more  of  taat,  to  drive  that  issue  home  again  and  again  and  again. 

benai,or-  Simon.  Good  for  you.  And  if  I  may  just  add  one  some- 
what self-servmg  question  here. 

1,  some  time  ago,  said  we  are  going  to  have  a  choice  of  creating 
more  jobs  or  building  more  prisons,  and  Assistant  Attorney  Gener- 
al Brad  Reynolds  has  sent  a  memo  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  internal  leaders  of  the  Justice  Dej.artment  that  was  supposed 
to  be  confidential,  that  got  into  the  newspapers,  in  which  he  specif- 
ically 3aid,  you  know,  we  ought  to  be  taking  o.  t  after  Paul  Simon 
for  not  opposing  crime  enough. 

The  reality  is  we  can— this  is  a  leading  question  obvloudy— but 
we  can  do  niuch,  much  more  for  our  society  and  do  a  much  better 
job.  Obviously  we  need  prisons  but  we  have  to  be  domg  more  con- 
structive things  if  we  are  really  serious  about  crime.  That  is  my 
leading  question.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  WUEST.  I  think  that  is  absolutely  true.  I  think  maybe  he  is 
worried  more  of  his  colleagues  filling  the  prisons  or  something 
these  days.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Simon.  Mr.  Whittaker,  you  talked  about  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  black  youth.  I  do  not  finu  a  similar  statistic  for  His- 
panic youth  but  I  assume  it  would  be  "  jry  similar. 
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Mr,  Whittaker.  It  is  quite  high;  it  is  very  similar.  It  is  a  little  bit 
less  than  for  blacti  youth. 
Mr.  Vazquez.  About  29  percent. 
Mr.  Whittaker.  29  percent. 

Senator  Simon.  And  how  woulc'  that  compare  to,  say,  3  years  or 
or  10  years  ago? 

Mr.  Whittaker.  From  our  statistics,  an  increase  of  approximate- 
ly 5  percent  a  year,  so  it  looks,  in  Chicago,  like  it  is  approximately 
a  15  percent  increase  over  the  last  3  years. 

Senator  Simon.  And  you  specifically  talk  about  the  summer 
youth  employment  programs  in  your  statement,  and  you  men- 
tioned here,  "The  summer  youth  employment  programs  served 
nearly  1  million  youngsters  in  1980.  Today  it  reaches  little  more 
than  750,000." 

In  the  meantime,  what  has  happened  in  Chicago,  as  in  every 
other  urban  area— we  have  been  stockpiling  the  poor  more  and 
more. 

Mr.  Whittaker.  Exactly. 

Senator  Simon.  What  does  this  mean  in  the  lives  of  young 
people,  in  terms  of  250,000  people  not  having— young  people  out  on 
the  streets  without  jobs? 

Mr.  Whittaker.  It  certainJy  means.  Senator,  in  a  real  way,  a  loss 
of  everything  that  we  hold  true  in  this  country.  A  loss  of  self-re- 
spect, a  loss  of  self-esteem.  A  belief  that  this  country  does  not  work 
for  a  certain  segment,  indeed  a  certain  population  in  this  country. 
So  what  happens  with  our  young  people,  particularly  those  that 
are  gathered  in  those  various  housing  complexes,  in  the  large 
public-housing  areas,  is  that  you  have  a  population  that  has  bet-i 
excluded,  considers  itself  excluded  from  society,  from  everything 
that,  again,  we  have  been  taught  to  work  for  and  taught  to  hope 
for  in  this  country. 

Then  we  have  the  development  of  a  sub-culture  with  these  young 
people,  and  the  sub-culture  responds  to  the  needs  of  these  young 
people  in  a  real  way,  in  terms  of  money,  in  terms  of  income,  in 
terms  of  prestige,  in  terms  of  sanctioning  for  their  standards  of 
good  behavior  as  well  as  bad  behavior. 

So  what  happens  is  that  you  take  people  out  of  the  norms  of  this 
society,  and  we  simply  have  a  population  that  develops  anti-social, 
anti-regular  behavior,  because  that  is  the  only  behavior  that  is  fos- 
tered, and  that  is  promoted  in  that  culture. 

You  simply  cut  off  all  alternatives.  These  alternatives  not  only 
include  things  that  we  were  talking  about,  generally,  like  educa- 
tion, what  have  you,  but  these  summer  youth  employment  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  ingredients  needed  to  pull  these  kids  out  of 
these  sub^ultural  mentalities  or  these  sub-culture  attitudes. 

And  when  we  cut  those  back,  we  arr  saying  that  you  are  not  that 
important  to  this  society,  and  we  have  these  kids  standing  in  line 
for  jobs,  and  that  is  v/hat  we  do— I  mean,  that  is  what  is  hard  for 
us,  for  those  of  us  that  work  in  this  field.  We  have  these  kids  stand- 
ing in  line  for  jobs,  and  we  have  to  tell  at  least  half  of  them— sorry, 
kids,  go  back  home. 

It  just  reinforces,  it  reinforces  all  the  negative  things  that  they 
hctve  been  taught  to  believe  all  their  lives— that  they  are  not  a  part 
of  this  society.  Indeed,  it  has  no  legitimacy  for  you.  For  whatever 
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reason,  it  does  not  work  for  you.  And  we  tell  them  to  go  home,  be- 
cause we  only  have  half  the  jobs  this  year,  that  is  a  clear  message 
that  those  of  us  that  understand  their  hardship,  that  understand 
their  sense  of  hopelessness— it  is  a  hardship  for  them  as  well  as 
those  that  are  attempting  to  break  them  on*   ^*^is  cycle. 

Senator  Simon.  You  used  two  wore'  sm"  and  "hope." 

William  Julius  Wilson  has  written  th-  ^  Truly  Disadvan- 

taged," in  which  he  points  out  something  nk  is  significant. 

Some  times,  with  progress  in  our  country,  there's  aibo  a  little  bit 
of  bad.  We  have  opened  up  opportunities  for  women  for  example— 
that  IS  good— but  as  a  result,  we  do  not  have  some  of  the  really 
good  people  entering  the  field  of  teaching  that  we  once  did.  It  is 
kind  of  a  peripheral  negative  that  comes  with  it. 

One  of  the  things  that  he  mentions  ;.n  his  book,  that  is  good,  is 
that  we  have  opened  up  our  society  in  terms  of  housing  patterns. 
So  that  the  black  physician  and  black  lawyer,  and  so  forth,  no 
longer  has  to  live  in  the  ghetto,  and  can  move  to  other  sections  of 
the  city  or  the  «-burbs,  and  that  is  good.  But  it  also  means  that  we 
have  concentrated  the  poor. 

Mr.  Whittaker.  Exactly. 

Senator  Simon.  And  people  do  not  see  others  who  have  emerged 
and  there  are  not  neighbors  to  go  tc  for  help.  And  when  you  use 
the  word  hope,"  my  observation,  after  soine  years  of  oh^<>rving  po- 
litical life— the  real  division  in  our  society  are  not  between  black 
and  white  or  Hispanic  and  .mglo,  or  even  between  rich  ant!  poor.  It 

^^^"""ifr^^  people  who  have  hope  and  people  who  have  given  up. 

Mr.  Whittaker.  I  agree  with  you  totally.  Senator. 

Senator  Simon.  And  there  are  really  two  things  that  give  people 
hope.  One  is  moving  ahead  with  an  education,  either  themselves  or 
for  their  children,  or  the  other  thing  is  a  job. 

Mr.  WuEST.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Simon.  And  we  are  denying  too  many  people  both  of 
those,  and  I  commend  you  for  what  you  are  doing,  and  I  hope  this 
nation  is  wise  enough,  in  addition  lo  being  compassionate  enough, 
^0  start  moving  more  dramatically  in  the  right  direction  soon. 

[Additional  material  supplied  for  the  record  follows:] 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


SECRETARY  OF  L>BOrt 
WASHINGTON.  DC 


July  21,  1988 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  June  15.    I  appreciate  your  kind 
words  on  the  "At-Risk  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Amendments 
of  1988"  and  the  opportunity  to  present  our  proposal  to  your 
subcommittee.    I  looK  forward  to  working  with  you  to  address 
the  needs  of  disadvantaged  young  people  who  face  long  term 
unemployment  and  dependency. 

you  requested  that  I  explore  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(JTPA)  Title  II  formula  implications  of  using  the  term  "poverty" 
rather  than  "economically  disadvantaged."    I  share  your  concern 
regarding  the  adequacy  of  the  current  Title  II  formula.  We 
will  study  this  issue  closely  as  part  of  our  review  of  the  JTPA 
program  which  we  will  initiate  in  the  coming  weeks.    The  primary 
objective  ot  this  in-depth  look  at  the  JTPA  program  will  be  to 
enhan^te  the  ^»uality  of  services  provided  to  JTPA  enrolJ'^is.  The 
initiative  will  be  guided  by  an  Advisory  Committee  co^'.   .ed  of 
representatives  of  the  JTPA  system,  public  interest  g*  -Jps, 
community  organizations,  business*  labor,  education,  ano  the 
general  public. 

I  will  share  our  further  thoughts  with  you  on  the  Title  II 
formula  and  other  areas  of  consideration  as  we  proceed  with  the 
review. 

A  copy  of  the  corrected  transcript  for  the  June  8  hearing  is 
enclosed. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  me. 


The  Honorable  Paul  Simon 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 

Employment  and  Productivity 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 

Resources 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Enclosure 


Sincerely, 


ANN  Mclaughlin 
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Abt  ,\ssociaies  Inc. 

55  WIvKkf  Street.  Cambridge.  MaswihuxMts  02I38«1 168 
TikiJiooc  •  6I7»492-7I«) 


August  I2f  I98S 


t  Senator  Paul  Simon 
Chairman)  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  PrcJuctivity 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Washington,  DC  20501-6300 

Dear  Senator  Simon: 

Thank  you  for  the  recent  opportunity*  to  testify  before  your  Subcommittee  at  the  June 
hearings  on  Who  is  Being  Served  m  Title  IIA  of  the  3ob  Training  Partnership  Act.  I  found 
the  hearings  interesting  and  informative  and  Abt  Associates  was  pleased  to  make  -t 
contribution  to  your  efforts  to  strengthen  JTPA. 

I  am  writing  to  respond  to  Senator  Quayle's  inquiry  regarding  the  rel«.../e  merits  of  using 
the  ''economically  disadvantaged**  measure  versus  he  **poverty"  measure  in  the  JTPA 
allocation  formula. 

From  both  a  conceptual  and  measurement  perspective,  both  the  economically 
disadvantaged  (ED)  and  poverty  mdicators  are  quite  similar.  Both  are  based  upon  family 
income  level  with  counts  most  accurately  derived  from  the  decenial  census.  The  ED 
measure  is  somewhat  more  comprehensive  in  that  its  definition  is  based  upon  the  higher 
of  two  income  thresholds  (the  0MB  poverty  guidelines  and  70  percent  of  the  BLS  Lower 
Living  Standard  Income  Level).  As  a  result  (he  economically  disad\antaged  population  is 
larger  than  the  poverty  population.  However,  our  research  indicatc»d  that,  hciding  total 
population  size  constant,  th^re  is  a  high  degree  of  correlation  (.98)  betw^^n  an  area's 
poverty  population  and  their  ED  population. 

From  a  practical  perspective,  however,  there  are  several  important  differences  that 
should  be  noted.  First  and  foremost,  the  adult  poverty  ind  cator  is  hampered  by  any 
adjustments  for  regional  cost  of  living  differences.  The  threshold  assumes  that  if  a 
family  of  U  is  making  less  than  /\  dollars,  that  they  are  "equally  poor"  in  any  regi  .i  of  th? 
count''/.  While  the  ED  measure  is  partially  reliant  on  OMB  poverty  estimates,  it  does 
acknowledge  cost  of  living  differences  through  its  concurrent  use  of  the  BLS  Lower 
Living  Standard  thresholds  which  are  regionally  adjusted. 

A  second  strength  of  the  economically  disadvantaged  measure  is  that  a  directly  reflects 
the  JTPA  e.igibility  criteria.  From  the  perspective  of  conceptual  consistency,  I  feel  that 
It  IS  important  that  job  training  funds  are  distributed  jp  a  manner  which  directly  mirrors 
the  distribution  of  the  eligible  population.  Although  the  decenial  census  js  not  able  to 
calculate  State  and  SDA  factor  shares  based  on  (he  precise  definition  of  ED  contained  in 
the  legislation,  it  ts  ^  closer  proxy  than  the  poverty  measurement. 

Since  both  rrrca^urea  would  ultimately  be  derived  from  the  decenial  census,  they  are  both 
subject  to  .f^  oiften-voiced  concerns  ^ver  the  currency  of  this  data  base.  Our  research 
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indicated  that  this  concern  ts  qtitte  vahd  in  light  of  the  Significant  shifts  in  th«  low 
income  populations  that  have  bee*  '  iServed  over  a  ten  year  period. 

In  light  of  this  problem,  we  devoted  considerable  aiteniicn  to  exploring  alternative  data 
sources  for  secur.ng  more  curreai  estimates  of  the  economically  disadvantaged 
population.  The  most  promismg  option  wa^  ihe  Current  Population  Survey's  Annual  Uork 
Experience  Supplement  which  has  several  key  strengths.  First,  the  CPS  is  a 
methodologically  rigorous  suf^ey  t.iat  is  already  in  place.  Second,  the  CPS  iS  currently 
used  to  generate  unemployment  esiiniaies  for  the  currei»t  formula.  As  a  result,  the 
survey  is  a  known  commodity  to  the  JTPA  community.  Finally,  the  CPS  sampling  frame 
has  recently  been  redesigned  to  insure  a  greater  level  of  accuracy  m  each  state. 

Our  research  indicated  that  a  mirumum  of  two  (and  more  safely  three)  years  of  ED  data 
should  be  combmed  to  insure  a  oufiictenl  level  of  accuracy  at  the  state  level.  It  should 
be  noted,  howevei,  that  the  use  vi  iuch  updated  estimate^,  of  the  ED  population  from  the 
CPS  Work  Experience  Supplement  siui  requires  the  use  ot  the  Census-ba^ed  information 
to  establish  SOA  level  estimates  for  sub-staio  ai locations. 

I  should  note  that  our  research  into  this  option  was  j/reiimi  iary  »f»  nature.  However,  this 
approach  does  appear  to  warrant  further  investigation  by  ihd  Departmera  of  Laoor. 

Thank  you  agam  for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  th*s  dialog  over  the  future  of 
JTPA.  1  look  forward  to  continuing  the  discussion  as  yoi^r  bill  proceeds  through  the 
legislative  process. 


Sincerely, 


Glen  Schneider 
Senior  Associate 


GS/dpp 


cc:  Ms.  Pat  Fahey 
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NATIONAL  COMMISSION  FOR  EMPL0YP.1ENT  POLICY 
1522  K  Street,  NW,  Suite  300 
Washington*  D.C.  20005 


(202)  724-1545 


June  30,  1988 


Senator  Paul  Simon 

Cbdnaan,  Subconiaittee  on  Briployrient 

and  Procftjctivity 
Cocs&ittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Washington,  D.C.  20501-6300 

Dear  Seriator  .mon: 

Ihe  National  Conoission  for  E&ployioent  Policy  is  pleased  to  respond  to 
year  request  of  June  8,  1988,  to  provide  recocnmendations  on  legislative 
changes  to  the  job  Training  Partnership  Act  of  1982  made  at  the  Subcommittee 
hearing  on  Eacployment  and  Productivity.  As  you  know,  the  Coinmission  has 
continually  been  involved  in  reviewing  the  status  of  JTPA  pijgrams  nationwide 
and  over  the  last  several  years,  has  actively  s'jf^rted  a  nucabei.  of  research 
endeavor   to  this  end.   At  the  Cbianission's  regular  laeeting  on  June  10,  1988, 
answers  to  questions  raised  by  you  at  the  hearings  were  discussed. 

Based  on  our  analysis  of  available  infonoation,  including  the  findings 
from  the  report,  '*Who  is  Served  in  JTPA  Prograias:    Patterns  of  Participation 
and  Intergroup  Equity,"  on  wiiich  we  testified,  the  Corcndssicr.  concludes  Uiat 
with  minor  exceptions,  JTPA  is  working  w«il  —  it  is  helping  people  in  need  of 
itR  services,  and  is  i'*   3d  nsaking  a  significant  difference  in  the  lives  of 
the  people  whc  partici^  .te  in  the  program.  Iherefore,  the  Conmission  does  not 
advocate  naking  major  revisions  to  the  legislation  at  this  time;  rather,  as 
noted  in  our  major  report  issued  in  September  of  last  year,  the  majority  of 
the  Commission's  recocrmendations  are  geared  to  specific  Department  of  Labor  or 
state  activities,  rather  than  the  Act  ^tself. 

Ihere  are,  however,  four  areas  that  the  Cbnraission  has  previously 
investigated  and  recornmended  that  the  Congress  take  appropriate  action  on. 

1)    Coordination.    The  job  Training  Partnership  Act  requires  that  local 
and  state  e/rograms  coordinate  with  other  eirployroent- related  programs,  such  af 
those  operated  by  the  Employment  Service,  welfare  agencies,  economic 
development  entities  and  vocational  education  institut.ons  in  their  respecL*-.8 
areas.    Ihe  Act  clearly  recognizes  that  JTPA  cannot  addr.  ss  the  fuxl  bre^idth 
of  structural  unen^loyment  problems  alone;  it  has  neither  the  «:esources  nor 
the  range  of  capabilities  required  to  adequately  address  the  issue  of  job 
creation,  cr  to  deliver  training  independent  of  the  vocational  education 
system,  or  tc  assume  sole  responsibility  for  reducing  welfare  dependency. 
More  than  any  other  legislation  in  this  field,  JTPA  was  cor.^-*ved  as  a 
coordinative  tool .    In  fact,  many  provision  in  the  Act  were  explicitly 
included  to  iit^rove  coordination  with  related  agencies'  programs. 
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Ihe  level  of  coordination  required  on  the  part  of  JTPA  administrators  is 
significantly  greater  than  that  stipulated  in  the  legislation  authorizing 
these  other  ecployaent  related  programs,    (lliis  one-sided  situation  was  also 
noted  to  be  problematic  by  cany  JTPA  program  administrators  in  the  1987 
National  Alliance  of  Survey  of  SEA  Directors  and  PIC  Chairs, )    Therefore,  the 
Cocpission  recoiaaends  that  Congress  add  similar  language  to  that  included  in 
JTPA  to  other  englpyaaent-related  legislation,  incluaing  varioa'^  education 
laws,  since  nituaX  requirements  tor  coordination  do  core  to~accogplish  that 
efdd  than  do  "one-way  maixtotes"  under  JTPA,    Furthenaore,  where  federal  laws  or 
regiUations  constitute  barriers  to  coordination,  we  recogaoend  that  work  beg^n" 
to  overcoQg  the  problem. 

Although  the  Comig  •  xi  is  very  satisfied  with  the  various  provisions  iu 
JTPA  whicli  foster  coordination,  there  is  however,  one  area  of  the  coordination 
requirements  that  requires  further  refinement  —  the  8-parcent  set-a«;ide, 
(Eight  percent  of  a  state's  Title  IIA  allotment  for  each  fiscal  year  is 
eancarked  for  state  education  programs.    One  fifth  of  these  funds  mist  be  used 
for  education  coordination  activities, )   Althougii  the  purpose  of  this 
requirement  was  to  encourage  'xxjrdination  between  educatic;a  and  job  training 
entities,  program  evaluators  have  noted  that  the  funds  arc  sOToetimes  turned 
over  to  state  educational  agencies,  which  thereafter,  make  little  attenpt  to 
coordinate  their  use  with  JTPA  administrators.    The  Commission,  therefore, 
recoeaaends  that  future  amendments  to  the  Act  define  what  is  meaqt^ 
"coordinaticm  activities"  as  it  applies  to  the  8-percent  set-aside, 

2)  Special  Set-Aside  of  Title  IIA  funds.    Based  on  various  research 
results  virxiertaXen  by  the  Cocsoission  and  others,  as  noted  earlier,  we  concl\x3e 
that  JTPA  is  serving  the  econCTiically  disadvantaged  and  is  placing  the  poor  in 
jobs  in  accordance  with  its  mandate,    BTwever,  the  Coraaission  is  aware  that 
there  are  persons  with  evei  more  serious  and  often  multiple  problems  that  do 
not  make  them  likely  candidates  for  success  in  JTPA,  or  indeed,  most  other 
training  programs  (e,g,,  drug  addicts,  alcoholics,  welfare  recipients  with 
large  families,  teenage-parents),    Ihese  are  individuals  who  require  a  level 
of  service  and  support  that  is  difficult  for  many  local  programs  to  provide 
and  support  as  JTPA  is  currently  written  and  structured,   Ihe  Coagaission, 
th<?refore,  recotamends  that  Congress  amend  JTPA  to  permit  a  small  jpercentage 
TFltj-,  ,  2  percent?  of  the  regular  Title  IIA  training  allocation  be  used  by^ each 
SPA  for  any  legal  purpose  or  the  Act,  incluQing  experimental  programs  for 
groups  with  special  needs,  to  help  SDAs  include  some  of  the  most  "hard  to 
serve"  eligible  Individuals  in  its  program.  To  encourage  the  utilizatiofTof 
these  fmds  in  this  way  by  the  SDAs,  the  Cocamission  recommsnds  that  these 
funds  be  exempt  from  perfoniance  standards, 

3)  Five-peroenh  set-aside  for  states.    Many  state  administrators  have 
argued  that  the  5-percent  set-a.  ide  provided  from  the  state's  allocation  of 
Title  II  monies  is  insufficient  for  them  to  provide  the  level  of  support  to 
local  programs  and  undertake  the  various  state-level  activities  outlined  in 
the  legislation.    Through  discussions  with  state  administrators  and  analysis 
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of  other  information,  the  Cocsiussion  believes  that  there  is  some  legitimacy  to 
the  cocrplaints  expressed  by  state  administrators.    The  COnxnission  contends 
that  the  problem  is  exacerbated  by  fxU'rtua'wions  in  Jie  amount  of  funding 
allocated  to  tiie  state  and  that  sxjbstantiai  changes  in  funding  levels  greatly 
inpacts  a  state's  ability  to  effectively  carry  out  its  mandated  activities. 
Ihis  is  particul«»-ly  true  with  respect  to  small  states  —  a  loss  in  the  amount 
of  available  sta>.e  monies  can  be  particularly  devastating  to  state  receiving 
an  allocation  on  the  lower  end  of  *-he  scale.    Ihe  Oxaaission,  therefore, 
recocmgnds  that  the  Congress  reyit    the  5-percent  set-aside  provision  for 
state  admin  1  St ratiye  costs,  with  the  objective  of  pr'Tviding  a  "hoXd-haraaess** 
provision  for  small  states  and  providing  a  "floor"  or  ninimua  amount  of  funds 
tor  each  state.   

4)  Targeting  of  long-term  welfare  recipients,    m  our  recpnt  report  on 
"Who  Is  Served  in  JTPA  Programs,"  we  noted  that  with  the  exception  o.  adult 
high  school  drop  outs  and  Hispanic  malts,  se^ice  to  sijbstantial  segments  of 
the  population  and  the  groups  targeted  by  tlie  Act  was  exen5:lary.  m 
particular,  we  believe  that  the  excellent  participation  rats  in  the  youth, 
youth  drop-out,  an  J  recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  children 
(AFEXr)  show  that  targeting  works,    therefore,  the  Conanission  recommends  that 
Congress  amend  jtfa  to  include  language  targeting  service  to  long-term  welfare 
recipients.  Tho  romnission  further  recomiands  that  the  definition  of 
long-term  welfare  recipient"  be  consistent  with  that  used  in  the  new  JTFA 
reporting  requirements  which  become  effective  July  1,  1988.   A  long-tem 
welfare  recipient  is  defined  as  an  individual  who  has  i^eceived  public 
assistance  for  24  out  of  the  last  30  months  before  applying  to  the  program. 


The  Commission  would  like  to  defer  any  comments  about  possible  changes  in 
the  area  of  performance  standards  since  we  are  currently  involved  in  a  major 
effort  to  study  the  effects  of  perfctmance  standards  on  who  is  served,  the 
type  of  service,  and  the  cost  of  p.oviding  such  services.    As  you  are  vr.Xl 
aware,  the  implementation  of  performance  standards  is  one  of  the  most 
controversial  aspects  of  the  JTPA  legislation  —  some  program  adrainistrato 
hail  them  as  the  rcechanism  which  makes  the  entire  system  work,  while  othei^ 
believe  that  thC/  have  a  negative  inpact  on  all  aspects  of  the  program,  ihis 
study,  which  is  being  carried  out  under  contract  with  SRI  International,  and 
Berkeley  Planning  Associates  is  one  of  the  most  ambitious  and  largest  efforts 
in  which  the  Coniaiss-on  has  been  involved.   We  will  be  happy  to  forward  to  you 
the  results  of  this  effort  when  it  is  completed  late  this  surtsaer. 

We,  at  the  Commission,  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  comnend  you 
on  'our  recent  oversight  hearing  on  this  ijaportant  piece  of  legislation,  ihe 
inaiility  on  the  p  it  of  many  Americans  to  work  productively  in  today's 
tech.  tological  econuTify  has  serious  social  and  economic  consequences  for  the 
natit  n  as  a  whole  as  well  as  for  those  individuals  unable  to  fully  participate 
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in  the  America's  laboc  market.   Because  we  strongly  feel  that  the  success  of 
JrPA  is  iraportant  to  the  long-term  econooic  health  of  the  nation,  we  are 
cocinitted  to  undertaking  research  efforts  which  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  prograa.    If  the  Caaaission  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you, 
please  let  us  know. 


Sincerely, 


Chainoan 
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Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you  very,  very  much  for  your  testimo- 
ny, and  our  hearing  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  2:59  p.m.  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  UNDER  TITLE  II  OF  THE 
JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22,  lOSi 
U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Productivity, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC, 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:15  p.m.,  in  room 
SD-430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Paul  Simon 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Simon. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  SIMON 

Senator  Simon.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  apologize.  At  one  point  today,  there  was  an 
objection  to  holding  the  hearing,  which  any  member  of  the  Senate 
can  technically  make.  The  hearing  was  canceled;  then  it  was  put 
back  on  about  an  hour-and-a-half  ago.  I  have  just  been  to  a  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  meeting,  and  I  may  have  to  leave  here.  We 
may  have  to  very  quickly  adjourn  the  hearing  because  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill  is  up  and  an  amendment  of  mine  may  be  coming 
up.  So  I  will  ask  all  witnesses  to  be  brief.  We  will  enter  your  full 
statements  in  the  record,  and  we  will  proceed  as  quickly  as  we  can 
su  we  do  not  end  up  without  an  opportunity  for  our  witnesses  to  be 
here. 

I  have  an  opening  statement.  I  will  put  that  statement  in  the 
record.  Basically,  I  have  some  concerns  about  where  we  are  going. 
One  IS  are  we  creaming  too  much  to  great  a  degree?  Second,  are  we 
serving  young  people  who  really  need  the  help?  The  out-of-school 
work  force,  how  do  we  mesh  that  with  encouraging  them  to  contin- 
ue their  education?  I  would  say  those  are  the  two  fundamental  con- 
^^fmu  ^  spelled  out  a  little  more  in  my  opening  statement 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Simon,  with  attachir.ents, 
follows:] 
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OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  PAUL  SIMON  (D,  ILL.) 

HEARING  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
ON  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  'ilTLE  II  OF  THE  JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 

September  22,  1988 


GOOD  AFTERNOON.     I  WANT  TO  WELCOME  ALL  OF  OUR  WITNESSES  TO  THIS 
HEARING  TODAY.     I  ESPECIALLY  WANT  TO  WELCOME  ROBERTS  T.  JONES, 
THE  NEW  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  IN  THE 
LABOR  DEPARTMENT.     THIZ,  x  BELIEVE,  IS  HIS  FIRST  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
TESTIFY  SINCE  HE  WAS  OFFICIALLY  SWORN-IN  BY  THE  SECRETARY  ON 
AUGUST  30,   1988.     BOB  JONES  IS  NO  STRANGER  TO  THIS  COMMITTEE.  HE 
HAS  BEEN  A  RESPECTED  CIVIL  SERVANT  IN  THE  LABOR  DEPARTMENT  AND 
SOMEONE  WHO  HAS  WORKED  WELL  WITH  THE  MEMBERS  AND  STAFF  OF  THIS 
COMMITTEE  ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  AISLE.     I  AM  CONFIDENT  THAT  THAT 
WORKING  RELAV^IONSHIP  WILL  CONTINUE  IN  HIS  NEW  POST. 

UNFORTUNATELY,  MAYOR  EUGENE  SAWYER  OF  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO  IS 
UNABT,E  TO  BE  PRESENT  AND  TESTIFY  THIS  AFTERNOON.     A  SPECIAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  CHICAGO  CITY  COUNCIL  WAS  CALLED  FOR  TODAY  WHICH 
REQUIRED  HIS  PRESENCE  AND  PARTICIPATION.     WE  WILL  ENTER  MAYOR 
SAWYER'S  WRITTEN  TESTIMONY,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  CITIES  AND 
THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO,  IN  THE  RECORD. 

THIS  IS  THE  FOURTH  IN  A  SERIES  OF  HEARINGS  HELD  BY  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  LOOK  INTO  THE  WHOLE  QUESTION  OF  HOW  WE  CAN 
IMPROVE  THE  FEDER/     GOVERNMENT'S  EFFORTS  TO  EDUCATE,  TRAIN  AND 
IMPROVE  EMPLOYMSN'x  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE  NATION'S  DISADVANTAGED 
YOUTH  AND  YOUNG  ADULTS,  ESPECIALLY  MINORITY  AND  LOW-INCOME  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  IN  OUR  SOCIETY. 

IF  ONE  THING  IS  CLEAR  IN  ALL  OF  THE  ON-GOING  DEBATE  ABOUT  THE 
NUMBER  AND  KI«iD  OF  JOBS  BEING  CREATED  AND  THE  SKILL-LEVEL  NEEDS 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  WORKFORCE  IN  THE  YEAR  2000,  THE  FOLLOWING 
DESERVES  RE)?EATING: 

*  TODAY,  14%  OF  ALL  ADULT5  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  —  AND  20%  OF 

YOUTH  UNDER  17  ~  ARE  MEMBERS  OF  Ti'ESE  GROUPS,     BY  THE 
YEAR  2000,  ONE-THIRD  OP  ALL  SCHOOL  AGE  CHILDREN  WI"^  BE 
BLACK  AMERICANS,  HISPANIC  AMERICANS,  NATIVE  OR  ASIAN 
AMERICANS. 

*  ALREADY,    IN  25  OF  THE  NATIONS  LARGEST  26  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  A 

MAJORITY  OR  MORE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  ARE  MEMBERS 
OF  MINORITY  GROUPS.     BY  THE  YEAR  2000,  ALMOST  42%  OF  ALL 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  MINORITY  CHILDREN  OR 
CHILDREN  IN  POVERTYl 
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*  BETWEEN  1985  AND  THE  YEAR  2000,  MINORITY  WORKERS  WILL  MAKE  UP 

ONE-THIRD  0?  THE  NET  ADDITONS  TO  THE  U.S.  LABOR  FORCE,  BY 
THE  TURW  OF  THE  CENTURY,  21.8  MILLION  OF  THE  140.4  MILLION 
PEOPLE  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE  WILL  BE  NON-WHITE. 

*  BLACKS,  HISPANICS,  ASIANS  AND  OTHER  RACES  WILL  ACCOUNT  FOR 

ROUGHLY  57%  OF  THE  LABOR  FORCE  GROWTH  FROM  1986  TO  THE 
YEAR  20Q0..    IF  WHITE  WOMEN  ARE  INCLUDED,  THE  MINORITY  AND 
FEMALE  SHARE  OF  THE  WORK  FORCE  GROWTH  WILL  EXCEED  80%. 

moi.MSfxviF^^^'^  ECOHOhY  IS  FACING  TWO  HUMAN  RESOURCE 

TRENDLINES  —  THE  SUPPLY  OF  UNSKILLED  AND  UNEDUCATED  LABOR  IS 
INCREASING,  WHILE  THE  DEMAND  FOR  UNSKILLED  LABOR  IS  DECLINING. 
S^r^^T  Jf^e^^^S'.^^^^^^^'^        PROFESSIONAL  AND  MANAGERIAL  JOBS 
oJ^J;  PCREASE  BY  5.2  MILLION,  WHILE  LABORER  POSITIONS  WILL  GROW 
Zi  ;S  OP  THE  NEW  JOBS  CREATED  WILL 

BE  IN  MANUFACTURING  -  THE  REST  WILL  BE  IN  THE  SERVICE  SECTOR. 

1-^^^  Business  Week  FEATURES  AN  EXCELLENT  SERIES 
OF  ARTICLES  UNDER  THE  TITLE  "HUMAN  CAPITAL.-     INCLUDED  IN  THE 
SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  IS  ONE  CALLED    "Where  The  Jobs  Are  Is  Where 
Tli?eS^^;ii'  Aren't,"  raiCH  MAKES  THE  POINT  THAT  WE  ARE  FACING  A 

MISMATCH"  BETWEEN  THE  SKILL-LEVELS  OF  OUR  FUTURE  WORKFORCE  AND 
Sm^n,!!!?^  "i^^  '^^'^  WORKFORCE.     lASR  UNANIMOUS  CONSENT 

THAT  THAT  PORTION  OF  THE  Business  Week  ARTICLE  BE  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  MY  STATEMENT. 

JJo.^^L^'^  ^^'^  ADDRESS  THE  INCREASING  EDUCATION  AND 

TRAINING  NEEDS  OF  ^OUT-OF  SCHOOL'  YOUTH  AND  THOSE  WHO  GRADUATE 
FROM  HIGH  SCHOOL  UNABLE  OR  UNPREPARED  TO  ENTER  THE  WORKFORCE 
^^^J;?        °P  "^"^  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT  AND  THE  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION  ACT  ARE  TWO  OF  OUR  PRINCIPAL  WEAPONS  IN  REACHING  "THE 
FORGOTTEN  HALF"  AND  UNEMPLOYED  YOUTH.  t^r^^tiLtn^  iMC 

""Po  ^  ^S^^  "^"^  GENERALLY  HELD  VIFv^  THAT  IN  ORDER  FOR  THE  JTPA 
PROGRAM  TO  REMAIN  SUCCESSFUL,  IT  IS  CRITICAL  THAT  THE  CONGRESS 
NOT  SUBJECT  IT  TO  MULTIPLE-YEAR  REAUTHORIZATIONS  OR  TO  ANNUAL 
n2?i^Jc^'^^°^^-  MATTER  HOW  WELL  MOTIVATED  OR  WELL-INTENDED  THE 

CHANGES,  PRESERVING  THE  STABILITY  OF  THESE  PROGRAMS  IS  CRITICAL  - 

JF  THEY  ARE  TO  WORK  WELL.     THAT  HOWEVER,  DOES  NOT  MEAN,  THAT 
THE  CONGRESS,  AND  THOSE  INVOLVED  IN  THE  IMPLEMENTATIONOF  JTPA, 
SHOULD  NOT  REGULARLY  REVIEW  AND  MAK2  NEEDED  MODIFICATIONS  IN  THE 
PROGRAM.     THE  TIME  FOR  REVIEW  OF  THE  PROGRAM  IS  HERE,  AND  THE 
NEED  TO  MAKE  NECESSARY  CHANGES  IS  NOW. 

THB  ABT  STUDY  "AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  FUNDING  ALLOCATION  UNDER  THE  JOB 

p^?r^^nr^^rS^^e^^^'''  ^"^  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 
POLICY  REPORT  "WHO  IS  SERVED  IN  JTPA  PROGRAMS:  PATTERNS  OP 
PARTICIPATION  AND  INTERGROUP  EQUITY;"  THE  GAO  REPORT  "JOB 
PARTNERSIP  ACT  —  SUMMER  YOUTH  PROGRAMS  INCREASE 
EMPHASIS  ON  EDUCATION;"  THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  OFFICE  OF 
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AUDIT'S  AUDIT  "JTPA  PARTICIPANT  TRAINING  AND  SERVICES"   (REPORT  I 
—  PARTICIPANT  TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYHENT);  THE  HUDSON  INSTITUTE'? 
"WORKFORCE  2000  —  WORK  AND  WORKER;i  JPOR  THE  TWENTY-FIRST  CENTURY; 
THE  COMMISSION  ON  WORK  ?P'AlhY  AND  CITIZENSHIP'S  REPORT  "THE 
FORGOTTEN  HALF:  NON-COLI£GE  YOUTH  IN  AMERICA;"  AND  THE.  COMMISSION 
ON  MINORITY  PARTICIPATION  IN  EDUCATION  AND  AMERICAN  LIFE'S  "ONE- 
THIRD  OF  A  NATION"  HAVE  ALL  DOCUMENTED  VARIOUS  SHORTCOMINGS  IN 
THE  EXISTING  PROGRAM  /^O  MADE  VARIOUS  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 
STRENGTHENING  THE  PR^^RAM  AND  BETTER  TARGETTING  LIMITED  FEDERAL 
RESOURCES  v)tJ  'THE  TPOLY  DISADVANTAGED.' 

PERHAPS  THE  MOST  CRI'TICAL  PUBLIC  PC -ICY  ISSUE  WE  IfACE  IS  THE 
QUESTION  OF  WHO  IS  CURRENTLY  BEING  SERVED  AND  HOW  BEST  TO  TARGET 
TITLE  IIA  AND  B  RESOURCES  ON  THE  NEEDIEST  WITHIN  THE  ELIGIBLE 
POPULATION.     SINCB  TIHS  POPULATION  IS  LARGE  AND  COSTS  MORE  TO 
SERVB^     A  STABLE  APPROPRIATION  FOR  TITLE  II  WrO.  NOT  CONTRIBUTE 
TO  SOLVING  THE  PROBLEM.     A  QUICK  FIX  0^.  CH2aP  SHORT  CUT  WILL 
PROVIDE  NO  SOLUTION  TO  T^  KORKFimC/S  ^r.^  BLEMS  THE  NATION  WILL 
FACE  IN  THK  YEAR  2000. 

TITLES  IIA  AND  I  IB  UTILIZE  A  FORMULA  THAT  APPEARS  TO  DO  A  POuR 
JOB  OF  TARGETTING  FUNDS  ON  LARGE,  URBAN  CENTERS  ~  WHERE  THE 
LARGEST  NUMBERS  OF  ELIGIBLE,  LOW  INCOME  YOUTH  RESIDE.     THE  THREE- 
FACTOR  FORMULA,  DEVELOPED  AS  A  COMPROMISE  BETWEEN  THE  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE  BILLS  IN  1982,  APPEARS  TO  HAVE  BEEN  ADOPTED  BECAUSE  OF 
Di^TA  LIMITATIONS  AND  POLITICAL  CONSIDERATIONS,  RATHER  THAN  SOUND 
PUBijIC  policy  reasons,     the  CURRENT  FORMULA  SOUGHT  TO  ACCOMPLISH 
SEVERAL  OBJECTIVES:   (1)  MINIMIZE  THE  SHIFTING  OF  FUNDS  AMONG 
STATES  FROM  THE  OLD  CETA  FORMULA  TO  THE  NEW  JTPA  FORMULA;  (2) 
FOLLOW  CONGRESSIONAL  INTENT  BY  TARGETING  FUNDS  ON  ECONOMICALLY 
DISTRESSED  AREAS  WITH  HIGH  LEVELS  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BUT  WITH  ONLY 
LIMITED  FOC  5  ON  THE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED;  AND  (3)  MAINTAIN 
A  LEVEL  OF  SIMPLICITY  BY  HAVING  ONLY  ONE  FORMULA  FOR  BOTH  TITLES 
IIA  AND  IIB. 

I  HAVE  INCLUDED  THREE  MAJOR  RECOMMENDATIONS  IN  THE  DRAFT 
LEGISLATION  WE  WILL  RECEIVE  TESTIMONY  0>3  TODAY:   (1)  A  FORMULA 
CIIANGE  TO  IMPROVE  THE  TARGETING  OF  TITLE  II  FUNDING  ON  THE 
ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED,  BY  GIVING  50%  WEIGHT  TO  THE 
ECOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  FACTOR;   (2)  A  MODIFICATION  IN  THE  MAKE- 
UP OF  THE  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL  BY  REQUIRING  THAT  LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS  AND  UNORGANIZED  WORKERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SECTOR, 
INCLUDING  ELECTED  OFFICIALS  BE  MORE  ADQUATELY  REPRESENTED;  AJ^D 
(3)  THE  CREATION  OF  A  NEW  "CHALLENGE  GRANT"  PROGRAM  TO  FUND 
INNOVATIVE  PUBLIC-PRIVATE  PARTNERSHIPS  WHICH  HELP  REDUCE  YOUTH 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  CHANGES  I  AM  PROPOSING,  I 
INTEND  TO  CONSULT  WITH  A  BROAD  CROSS-SECTION  OF  THOSE  IN  THE 
PRIVATE  SECTOR  AND  THOSE  INVOLVED  IN  PROGFJ^M  ADMINISTRATION  AT 
THE  STATE  AND  LOCAL  LEVELS  —  PIC  MEMBERS,  SDA  EXECUTIVES,  LABOR 
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UNIONS  AND  WORKERS,  EDUCATORS  AND  TRAINING  OFFICERS,  AND  ELECTED 
OFFICIALS.     AFTER  MAKING  SOME  MODIFICATIONS  IN  THE  DRAFT  BILL  I 
CIRCULATED  TO  SOME  FIFTY  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  COMMUNITY,  I  WILL  INTRODUCE  A  BILL  WHICH  I  HOPE  WILL  BE 
THE  SUBJECT  OF  FURTHER  DISCUSSION  AND  COMMENT  DURING  THE  UPCOMING 
PERIOD  BE*?WEEN  THE  lOOTH  AND  lOlST  CONGRESSES,     EARLY  NEXT  YEAR, 
I  WILL  INTRODUCE  A  REVISED  BILL  AND  HOLD  FURTHER  HEARINGS.  I 
HOPE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  WILL  ACT  EARLY  NEXT  YEAR  TO  AMEND  THE  JOB 
TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT, 

I  WANT  TO  INCLUDE  IN  THE  RECORD  EACH  OF  THE  LETTERS  I  HAVE 
RECEIVED  ON  THE  DRAFT  BILL,  AND  A  CHART  PREPARED  BY  THE 
SL3C0MMITTEE  STAFF,  SUMMARIZING  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  CHANGE  ON 
A  NUMBER  OF  KEY  ISSUES 
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WHERE  THE  JOBS  m 
IS  WHERE  THE  SKILLS  AREN'T 

As uoiK bcuuncv  more KnimlnI^irMiiu-iiM\< . a^^pKl\^■l^.lu  li^liiui;  in .*  ^lirMiKiu>i i  j»" 


<<>  ^rfi  i>t 
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\r^'i<   Mm  <irn«  i«»  in>)<r«(i  ti\l<tKit>v\ 

RiUMtnlN  wk!l  litk>l  It  larih  r  Vu»  rtt  r  t« 
Lkihl  i;<K»l)iilcv  Tin*  t>«niHt^*s  iii'fi  rtTtut 
U>At  Alrt-aii)  I-  Utwtvi.  tl^-  top 

UiIUhii  Ikktvrs  I'f  tin  v^otV  fOM 
mil  Lar^'tr  11«  iiattori  fituU 
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t-Wihfi  utij  ur>kilku  woiLcr> 
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)ivl«  jr«'  iinf*ll»'*1  » Ik  unto  cf 
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MiM*i  M'rtor  Tl«i>  li^l  cf  »<>'J^ 
ii«<»  nsu'f*'^  lk»v«»K^i>:i  that  wiisnt 

ViTiaV\   Oh  W  J\  Mi  »bifh  *<>ti  HOW 

ffon.  U>.  cl'J  fiKvV^         ml'})  tin* 
{•rcMjuctiot  u»  Jjp-Ms^-jt*!*"  work  /jv^^j^ 
trAms>  rPl''v>rC!>  will h^v*  i*,»ih4T|v      ^  \j 
en  thf jr  aUlLV^^  ti>  fommunicalf  ^ 

,\  d^Uik^i  look  at  ho  A  n^w 
wvrkm  will  miifh  uj^  i^jk^*! 
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>«r  'JOOO  tflN  \hv  >U.r\  (chart  k 
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«)y»ri  wofktr  »*h<'  !«.«*•  ri.ih'«» 
Aifl  v^niiii^!  ^kiiU  liut  fi  WIT  t)k.(ii  oirt  m 

f<M*riKW  ItKj'i^'^O*  -  MiUU  ASk  t4«  fit!! 

tn«t  i^t  tJw  l)t>^k<«t  l»iUo^ 
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h'j!*  .VuikI  MUii>U  Ni*»rtlKn>  Hut 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  SIMON  DRAFT  BILL 


FORMULA  CHANGE  CHALLENGE  GR/JIT-IIC  PIC  CHANGE  ADDITIONAL 


NAME 

OPPOSE 

SUPPORT 

IMPACT  OPPOSE 
CONCERN 

SUPPORT 

OPPOSE 

SUPPORT 

MODIFY  COMMENTS 
PIC  % 

Dwyer/ 

Indiana 

Partners 

* 

* 

-Create  state/regional 
entity  to  manage  IIC 
program  &  give  grants  to 
localities  developing 
partnerships* 

Sullivan/ 
OICS 

* 

* 

-Modify  PICs  to  include 
*      25%  labor  and  CBO's- 
-Increase  representation 
from  local  governments. 

National 

Conxnission 

for 

Employment 
Policy 

* 

* 

* 

-SUPP-more  local  agency 
*      rep  on  PICS. 

-OPP-  including  14  &  15 
year  olds. 

-Suggest  2%  set- 
aside  for  experimental 
programs  to  target  hard 
to  serve. 

Levitan 
G.W.  Univ 

* 

-Wants  all  SDA  to  test 
for  reading  &  math. 

-Belives  training  period 
is  way  too  short. 

outier/ 
Brandeis 

* 

1 

* 

* 

—Designate  lead  agency  in 
IIC  to  disburse  funds  or 
operate  partnerships. 
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FORMULA  CHANGE  CHALLENGE  GRANT- I IC  PIC  CHANGE  ADDITIONAL 


NAME 

UrlfUoE 

oUrrORT 

inFALT  OPPOSE 
CONCERN 

ST^PPORT 

OPPOSE 

SUPPORT 

MODIFY  COMMENTS 
PIC  % 

DeWeaver/ 

Indian 

Coalition 

* 

-Wants  Native  Americans 
to  be  eligible  to 
receive  partnership 
grant  under  IIC. 

Manpower 
Demonstra- 
tion 

Research 

Corp. 

(MDRCl 

* 

* 

-OPP-increase  10%  window 
for  non-econonically 
disadvantaged  youth  to 
be  eligible  for  services 

Wenzler 

Johnsons 

Johnson 

* 

* 

-Concern  over  PIC  compo- 
*    sition  change. 

Howe/ 
William  T. 
Grant 
Foundation 

* 

* 

-Suggest  85%  funds  in  IIC 
for  14-21  yrs.  Increase 
services  to  most  disad- 
vantaged youth  with  8% 
increase  in  discretion- 
ary funds. 

Kolberg 
NAB 

* 

-NO  change  in  PIC. 
*  -SUPP  change  census  age 
-OPP  increase  10%  window 
-Suggests  putting  IIC  in 
Title  IV 

ABT 

Associates 

* 

* 

-Use  census  data  from  CPS 

CEDA 
Cook  Co. 

* 

• 

4P. 

-OPP  increase  10%  window 
*  -Interns  in  private 
sector  under  IIB. 
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NAME 


Brown/ 
7D,DD1 


Children's 

Defense 

Fund 


PIC/ 

S.  Florida 


White 
Ohio  State 
Senate 


Field/ 
National 
Conference 
of  State 
Legisla- 
tures 
(NCSL) 


OPPOSE 


FORMULA  CHANGE 


SUPPORT 


IMPACT 
CONCERN 


CHALLENGE  GRANT-IIC 
OPPOSE  SUPPORT 


PIC  CHANGE 
OPPOSE I  SUPPORT  MODIFY 
PIC  % 
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4^; 


ADDITrONAL 
COMMENTS 


-lie  should  emphasize 
H.S.  dropout  programs 


-Summer  Youth  Program 

should  remain  a  summer 

program, 
-lie  should  be  more 

focused  on  disadvantaged 

youth . 


-Create  10%  window  in  I IB 
-Emphasize  counseling  in 
IIc. 


00 


-In  IIC  wants  to  add 
that  80%  should  remain 
employed  for  1  yr.  50% 
should  be  the  hardest 
to  place  -  AFDC 
recioients . 


-Wants  to  replace 
"Govenor"  with  'State" 
for  responsibility  in 
administrating  program. 


NAMK 

FO 

OPPOSE 

RMULA  CHi 
SUPPORT 

\NGE  CHALLEI 
IMPACT  OPPOSE 
CONCERN 

SUPPORT 

P-IIC  P3 
OPPOSE 

:C  CHANG] 
SUPPORT 

S  ADDITIONAL 
MODIFY  COMMENTS 
PIC  % 

National 
Ass'n  of 
Counties 
(NACo) 

* 

* 

* 

-Wants  more  info  on  state 
impact  of  formula  change 

Shirley 
Downs/ 
New  York 

* 

* 

-SUPP-census  age  14-65 
*  -Wants  more  synthesis 
between  education  and 
employment  programs. 

Uhittaker 

Chicago 

Area 

Project 

(CAP) 

* 

* 

• 

* 

-Wants  to  increase  Summer 
*    Youth  funds  by  $500 
million. 

-Wants  more  local  small 
business  rep  in  PICs. 

-Wants  change  in  match- 
ing funds  program  in  IIC 
lie  Federal  match  -  100% 
in  1st  yr,  then  80%,  60% 
40%. 

-Exclude  military  and 
college  students  from 
JTPA. 

Delligatte 
Oyster  Bay 
New  York 

* 

Selton/ 
PIPE 
Seattle 
Washington 

* 

NAHB 


Iiinch/ 
Women s 
ORT 


Feuerfeil/ 
Washington 
County 
Minnesota 


Arnett/ 
PIC 

Carlin- 

ville 

Illinois 


Hedges/ 
III  Depart- 
ment o£ 
Commerce 
and  Commun 
itv  Affair: 


AFIi-CIO 


OPPOSE 


FORMULA  CHANGE 
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SUPPORT 


IMP/^CT 
CONCERN 


CHALLENPE  GRANT- I IC 


OPPOSE 


SUPPORT 


PIC  CHANGE 
OP)^0SE  SUPPORT  MODIFY 
PIC  % 


48 


ADDITIONAL 
COMMENTS 


-Target  hardcore  unem- 
ployed-AFDC 


-Need  more  funding  stabil 
ity  in  the  formula. 


-Formula  Change  favors 
economically  disavan- 
taged  and  urban  areas. 

-SUPP-10%  window  increase 


-Consern  re:  ii,  funding 

impact. 
-OPP- inclusion  of  college 

students  in  census  data. 


-OPP-10%  T'indow  increase 
-OPP-age  change  16  to  14 
-OPP-matching  require- 
Rent  in  IIC 

-Priority  in  IIC  should 
be  those  who  have  not 
received  Title  II  grants 


00 
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Senator  Simon.  Our  first  witness  is  the  Honorable  Roberts  T. 
Jones,  who  is  Assistant  Secretary  for  Employment  and  Training.  I 
do  not  believe  you  have  testified  befoie  any  subcommittee  here  yet 
since  your  official  position. 

Mr.  Jones.  This  is  the  first  one. 

Senator  Simon.  This  is  the  first  one.  Well,  we  will  try  and  give 
you  a  rough  time  so  you  can  get  a  good  inauguration  here.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  welcome  you  to  the  Hill,  and  we  wel- 
come you  in  your  new  position.  We  look  forward  to  having  your 
testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERTS  T  JONES,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR, 
WASHINGTON,  DC,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  PATRICIA  McNEIL,  AD- 
MINISTRATOR,  AND  RAY  UHALDE,  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR, 
OFFICE  OF  STRATEGIC  PLANNING  AND  POLICY  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  will  simply 
summarize  some  of  the  points  that  are  in  our  testimony  that  has 
been  submitted. 

Senator  Simon.  Let  me  just  say  your  full  statement  will  be  en- 
tered in  the  record,  as  well  as  the  statements  of  the  other  wit- 
nesses. And  let  me  add  to  the  other  witnesses  also,  if  you  can,  con- 
dense your  statement  into  about  five  minutes,  and  I  will  keep  the 
five-minute  clock  going  so  we  can  move  along  so  we  do  not  end  up 
denying  some  witnesses  a  chance  to  appear. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  also  accompanied 
today  by  Ms.  Patricia  McNeil,  who  is  the  Administrator  of  our 
Office  of  Policy;  and  Mr.  Ray  Uhalde,  who  is  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator. One  of  your  questions  that  has  been  raised  in  this  hearing 
deals  with  formulas,  and  these  folks  are  quite  the  experts  to  deal 
with  that  issue. 

We  are  pleased,  once  again,  to  join  with  you  in  this  discussion 
that  deals  with  at-risk  youth.  Earlier,  Secretary  McLaughlin  and  I 
spent  some  time  with  you  outlining  the  proposals  that  we  had 
inade  to  deal  with  chronic  unemployment  and  overcoming  the  bar- 
riers that  these  young  people  face. 

We  have  summarized  in  our  testimony  the  basic  points  that  we 
think  are  very  important  if  we  are  deal  particularly  with  the  issues 
that  you  just  raised,  creaming,  and  particularl>  the  out-of-school 
group  of  young  people.  Those  points  that  we  thought  were  most  im- 
portant were  to  design  programs,  and  in  the  m.odel  we  put  forward 
to  utilize  the  summer  youth  emplo>ment  money  to  create  an  inten- 
sive learning  environment  that  provided  a  combination  of  several 
things;  individualized,  competency-based  instruction,  a  functional 
approach  to  learning  which  would  relate  to  ba&ic  reading,  writing 
and  analytical  skills;  a  support  network  uf  mentors  and  advocates, 
with  parental  involvement;  a  holistic  approach,  involving  business 
partnerships  and  integrated  services  so  that  there  was  maximum 
involvement  of  the  job  market,  some  accountability,  some  stand- 
ards for  achievement,  and  the  teaching  of  self-worth,  personal  re- 
sponsibility and  esteem  is  very  much  a  part  of  the  system. 
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Those  principles  are  at  the  heart  of  the  At-Risk  Youth  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Amendments  of  1988  that  we  had  submitted  to 
the  Congress  and  to  this  committee.  We  are  pleased  that  you  and 
Senator  Quayle  had  expressed  some  interest  in  the  proposal  in  our 
June  hearing  and  are  hopeful  that  it  will  be  favorably  considered 
by  this  subcommittee.  We  believe  the  proposal  will  allow  us  to 
better  target  JTPA  services,  specifically  on  the  groups  that  you 
have  mentioned. 

Before  turning  to  the  draft  proposal,  I  would  like  to  say  just  a 
couple  of  words  about  a  broader  subject  which  encompasses  the 
issues  you  have  raised.  That  is  what  we  refer  to  as  a  recently  ap- 
pointed JTPA  Advisory  Committee,  which  we  appointed  in  July. 
The  committee  was  established,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  very  broad- 
based  spectrum  to  go  past  the  election,  to  look  at  the  entire  JTPA 
system,  and  against  some  of  the  questions  that  you  and  others  have 
raised:  specifically  who  that  program  should  be  serving  and  how 
the  resources  should  be  allocated;  what  services  should  be  provided 
and  how  the  quality  of  services  can  be  improved;  and  how  the  man- 
agement tools  in  the  program  can  be  significantly  enhanced;  how 
can  JTPA  be  coordinated  more  closely  with  other  non-JTPA  serv- 
ices and  the  broader  partnerships  that  are  developing. 

The  Department  has  also  published  a  white  paper  in  the  Federal 
Register  addressing  in  some  detail  each  of  these  issues  and  raised 
questions  for  public  comment.  In  addition,  the  Department's  re- 
gional offices  are  holding  a  series  of  meetings  all  over  the  country, 
in  every  State,  hopefully  every  interest  group,  local  areas,  to 
submit  their  comments  to  such  a  system. 

The  Advisory  Committee  will  prepare  a  report  that  will  be  sent 
to  the  Department  late  in  January  some  time.  It  will  be  shared 
with  the  Congress  and  officials  of  the  new  administration  in  hopes 
of  framing  some  new  groundv^^ork  and  directions  for  those  issues. 
Then,  it  will  continue  its  work  to  work  with  everyone  in  flushing 
those  things  out. 

I  would  like  to  turn  just  for  a  moment  to  the  legislative  proposal, 
particularly  in  the  statements  that  you  have  made  and  intend  to 
address  in  the  Congress.  The  draft  bill  would  modify,  for  one  thing, 
the  composition  of  the  current  JTPA  Private  Industry  Councils. 
While  there  may  be  some  issues  there  to  be  address— there  always 
are  in  any  advisory  committee  in  terms  of  group  representation — 
we  do  not  believe  that  changes  should  be  made  in  the  composition 
of  the  Private  Industry  Council.  We  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that 
is  a  very  important  balance  in  local  communities  between  business 
and  labor  and  education  groups,  and  that  every  community  at  the 
local  level,  particularly,  is  quite  diverse.  And  to  standardize  group 
representation  where  in  local  communities  it  may  not  exist  can  be 
very  detrimental  to  the  system.  We  would  urge  that  no  changes  be 
made  in  that  at  this  point  in  time. 

Secondly,  the  proposal  would  change  the  current  II-A  and  II-B 
formula,  to  increase  the  share  of  funds  allocated  to  States  based  on 
relative  share  of  economic  .lly  disadvantaged. 

We  laud  you  for  moving  in  the  directions  that  we,  in  fact,  have 
proposed.  You  have  increased  the  economically  disadvantages  to  50 
percent.  We  would  like  to  see  it  even  further  closed  to  a  hundred 
percent.  It  is  unclear  what  we  should  do  with  the  Title  II-A  formu- 
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la  at  this  point  in  time.  I  think  that  issue  needs  to  be  addressed 
more  in  terms  of  who  we  think  we  ought  to  be  serving  in  that 
entire  system. 

Lastly,  the  proposal  would  increase  to  15  percent  the  portion  of 
II-A  participants  eligible  for  services  who  are  not  economically  (dis- 
advantaged. We  would  urge  some  caution,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go  in  serving  the  economically  disadvantaged 
members  of  our  society,  and  we  would  nov  like  to  dilute  that.  You 
did  indicate  some  interest  in  14*  and  15*year-olds.  We  think  that  is 
a  valid  issue  that  we  would  like  to  join  with  you  in  looking  at  that 
needs  some  attention. 

You  have  some  challenge  grants  also  in  there.  We  think  the 
issues  that  your  challenge  grants  poach  are  already  well  under  way 
in  demonstration  and  in  research  projects  across  the  country  and 
in  the  States.  Very  valid  issues,  but  we  do  not  think  a  new  system 
is  necessary  in  order  to  enhance  that  at  this  time. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here,  and  we  would  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  might  have. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

You  have  been  on  the  job  how  long  now? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  have  be^n  on  my  job  about  three,  four 
months,  but  I  have  been  in  the  Department  for  17  years. 

Senator  Simon.  But  being  in  the  Department  is  a  little  bit  differ- 
ent than  being  where  you  are  right  now. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  surely  is. 

Senator  Simon.  You  have  had  a  chance  in  that  time  to  take  a 
look,  to  kind  of  step  back  and  say.  Where  are  we?  What  should  we 
be  doing?  Forgetting  all  the  proposals  that  have  been  made,  what 
do  we  need  to  do  to  strengthen  JTPA,  to  really  serve  people  who 
need  to  be  served? 

Mr.  Jones.  Both  the  Congress  and  the  administration  

Senator  Simon.  Congress  and  the  administration. 

Mr.  Jones  [continuing].  Need  to  join  togetht;r  in  a  linked  state- 
ment of  three  things.  We  cannot  politically  just  talk  about  who 
should  be  served.  We  need  to  talk  about  who  should  be  served; 
what  you  want  by  way  of  outcomes;  put  them  in  jobs.  We  need  to 
establish  standards  just  like  we  are  talking  about  fur  the  education 
system  and  everything  in  this  country.  We  need  to  link  that  to 
specified  services  that  get  us  there,  and  we  need  to  recognize  that 
that  costs'money.  We  cannot  do  it  for  $500  a  person  any  more  than 
the  public  school  system  can  do  that. 

We  have  programs  today  that  range  in  our  system  from  a  couple 
hundred  dollars  per  person  to  $16,000  in  the  Job  Corps.  Basically, 
the  whole  system  at  this  point  in  our  history  has  matured  to  the 
point  of  knowing  what  works.  We  know  what  it  takes  to  do  it,  and 
we  need  to  get  to  a  point  where  we  can  legislate  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  that  and  be  willing  to  pay  for  it,  but  only  against  one  stand- 
ard; that  is,  to  move  people  to  economic  sufficiency.  You  cannot 
just  process  them  through  programs  and  hope  something  good  will 
happen.  We  have  to  establish  a  standard,  and  we  have  to  be  willing 
to  invest  in  that  standard.  And  today,  I  think  the  whole  system 
largely  would  agree  on  the  elements  of  what  it  takes  to  get  people 
there.  But  we  have  to  be  willing  to  set  that  as  our  goal. 
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Senator  Simon.  And  when  you  say  we  have  to  be  willing  to 
invest,  if  I  were  now  chairr^an  of  the  Appropriations  Committee— 
and  obviously  I  am  not— what  kind  of  an  investment  are  we  talk- 
ing about? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  suspect  on  a  per-person  basis  that  our  ca.vS,  if  we 
were  to  put  the  model  in  place  that  we  all  would  propose— and,  in 
fact,  the  one  we  proposed  m  this  legislation— it  is  going  to  begin  to 
run  you  on  an  average  annual  basis  of  Hve  and  six  thousand  dol- 
lars a  slot  to  successfully  move  people  through  that  kind  of  system. 
Then,  the  next  question  is  how  much  from  a  budget  standpoint  can 
you  afford.  Under  our  current  budget  constraints,  that  means  we 
would  serve  a  lot  less  people.  So  if  you  want  to  serve  the  same 
number,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  going  to  take  a  substantial  amount. 

Sennior  Simon.  Yes,  and  if  we  were  to  reach  out  to  the  uni- 
verse—and this  is  not  going  to  happen— what  kind  of  an  increase 
in  dollars  are  we  talking  about? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know;  we  would  have  to  compute  it,  though 
we  could  do  that  fairly  quickly  for  you  and  tell  you  what  that 
would  come  to. 

Senator  Simon.  I  would  be  interested  in  doing  that  and  doing 
that  for  the  record.  In  fact,  if  we  made— and  to  use  the  right  word, 
"invest*'— if  we  made  this  investment,  five  years  from  now  it  would 
be  a  tremendous  savings  to  the  Nation;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  indeed,  it  would.  Two  things  that  were  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  hearing,  in  this  one  and  in  your  amendments. 
We  think  the  combination  of  investing  in  the  right  kind  of  model 
and  targeting  those  funds  correctly  in  the  country,  which  your  pro- 
posals move  towards,  but  we  think  that  is  a  paramount  part  of  it. 
If  you  do  not  do  that,  you  will  be  putting  additional  resources  in 
the  wrong  places.  You  have  to  do  both  of  those  together.  By  doing 
them  both  together,  it  will  not  cost  us  as  much  as  it  might  other- 
wise. 

It  is  interesting,  and  we  will  share  that,  too,  that  the  total 
number  of  at-risk  youth  in  this  country  is  not  by  itself  a  large 
mathematical  number,  but  they  are  in  certain  places.  And  over 
these  years,  we  have  never  targe^'^d  the  funds  to  where  they  are, 
and  we  have  not  been  willing  *  £,dmit  that  there  is  a  model  of 
services  that  costs  some  dollar:  e  keep  trying  to  do  it  just  on  a 
who-you-serve  basis.  We  cannot  .j  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Simon.  If  I  may,  specifically  on  the  suggestion  that  we 
have  more  labor  representation— and  I  do  not  mean  any  disrespect 
to  my  friends  in  labor  who  may  be  here— but  there  is  a  problem. 
We  have  to  pull  these  young  people  in  who  are  not  part  of  the 
system,  as  you  know  and  I  know.  Sometimes  in  labor  unions,  as  in 
businesses,  you  know,  if  you  are  the  son  of  the  fellow  who  owns  .he 
shoe  store,  you  get  the  shoe  store.  And  if  your  father  is  in  the 
union,  you  have  a  chance  to  get  in  the  union.  We  need  to  expand 
that  universe.  And  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  bringing  more 
labor  representation  into  the  PIC  Council  can  do  is  to  see  that  that 
universe  gets  expanded.  You  disagree  with  our  

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  is  a  valid  issue.  Certainly,  that 
would  help  unions  probably  broaden  their  view  of  who  ought  to  be 
coming  into  their  systems.  That  works  quite  well,  I  would  add,  in 
the  Job  Corps;  unions  are  very  much  involved  in  the  Job  Corps 
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system  throughout  the  country.  And  the  people  that  they  trail, 
come  through  the  system  and  do  quite  well. 

The  problem  is  a  different  one,  I  think.  You  have  to  remember  at 
the  local  level  now,  not  at  the  State  level,  where  ,ve  have  already 
agreed  to  increase  union  representation.  But  at  the  local  level,  we 
are  dealing  with  632  organizations  throughout  the  country,  and 
probably  only  a  commensurate  80  percent  of  those  a.e  in  areas 
with  heavy  duty  labor  representation.  And  I  do  not  think  you  want 
to  set  25  percent  of  councils  as  labor  members  in  communities 
where  that,  in  fact,  is  not  the  labor  market  behavior  that  is  taking 
place.  It  would  have,  in  fact,  then  exactly  the  opposite  effect.  You 
wouH  drive  a  lot  of  people  away  from  the  program  that  I  think 
probably  you  would  not  want  to  do.  It  is  too  variable. 

There  may  be  even  communities,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  iv  ought 
to  be  higher  than  25  percent.  But  there  is  a  treme  'ous  number 
where  that  would  not  be  an  appropriate  number,  ana  X  would  dis- 
rupt the  very  productive  balance  that  has  occurred  in  uiese  Private 
Industry  Councils. 

Senator  Simon.  I  believe  you  agree  that  there  is  an  under-repre- 
sentation  of  labor  unions  now  in  the  PIC  Coui)cil? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  some  areas.  I  would  not  apree  across  the  board, 
again,  because  the  majority  of  those  coun/  r  are  in  areas  where 
there  is  little  or  no  labor  participation.  But  at  the  Stato  level,  we 
agreed  because  of  the  broader  base  yon  are  dealing  with,  and  cer- 
tamly  m  some  communities  I  would  agr^^. 

Senator  Simon.  Nothing  is  written  in  stone  at  this  point.  We 
wanted  to  do  something  that  is  practical,  but  I  think  we  also  want 
to  meet  a  need  that  is  not  being  met  right  now  as  effectively  as  it 
should  be. 

Mr.  Jones.  As  I  indicate  in  my  testimony,  as  a  part  of  this  proc- 
ess we  have  put  in  place,  there  are  a  number  of  these  issues  where 
we  will  be  making  recommendations.  The  Advisory  Committee  will 
be  making  recommendations  of  directional  changes.  I  would  think 
there  are  probably  other  'ssues  there  besides  just  the  labor  issue. 
But  whatever  else  goes  on  in  our  dialogue,  it  is  my  view— and  I 
think  that  is  shared  by  many  other  people— that  one  of  the  success- 
ful parts  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership,  outside  of  our  political 
debates  or  whatever,  has  been  the  PIC  and  the  partnership  it  cre- 
ated, which  has  allowed  one  of  your  major  issues  to  come  to  pass. 
Education  is  now  coming  in  and  other  parts  of  the  system,  welfare, 
are  coming  in  there,  and  it  is  that  successful  PIC  that  is  letting 
that  happen.  We  ought  to  be  sensitive  about  disrupting  that  bal- 
ance that  is  there. 

Senator  Simon.  In  fact,  one  of  the  things  we  ought  to  be  talking 
about  much  more  in  our  society  is  that  kind  of  a  working  partner- 
ship. I  guess  my  concern  is  that  one  of  the  partners  is  missing  in 
too  many  cases.  Somehow  we  ought  to  be  able  to  structure  a  sensi- 
ble balance  here.  I  think  this  is  not  an  issue  that  should  be  divided 
on  party  lines.  If  Senator  Quayle,  the  ranking  member,  were  here, 
I  am  sure  he  would  agree,  though  I  think  these  days  he  maybe  is 
slightly  more  partisan  than  he  has  been  in  recent  weeks.  But  I 
would  nope  we  could  work  some  thin^jd  out. 

^  I  do  have  a  number  of  other  questions  that  I  am  going  to  submit 
m  writing.  I  hate  to  let  you  uff  this  easily  your  first  time  as  a  wit- 
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ness  up  here  in  your  new  position.  But  we  do  have  some  time  con- 
straints because  of  floor  activity  right  now.  But  we  thank  you  very, 
very  much,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  we  wish  you  the  best  in  your  new 
position. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  You  may  be  as- 
sured we  will  continue  to  work  with  you.  We  appreciate  the  staff 
relationship  that  has  existed  between  your  committee  and  the  De- 
partment. 

Senator  Simon.  Great.  We  will  get  the  questions  to  you  very 
shortly.  If  you  can  get  them  back  to  us  as  rapidly  as  possible,  we 
we  can  move  ahead  on  that.  Thank  you  very,  \ery  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Jones,  with  an  attachment,  fol- 
lows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF 
ROBERTS  T.  JONES 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 
FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


Septeinber  22,  1988 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subconnittee: 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  ycu 
today  on  proposals  to  address  the  employnent  problems  of  at-risk 
youth,  the  Chairman's  draft  legislative  proposal  to  amend  Title 
II  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  and  the 
Department's  comprehensive  review  of  the  JTPA  program. 

Secretary  McLaughlin  testified  before  this  Subcommittee  in 
June  on  the  Administration's  proposed  "At-Risk  Youth  Employment 
and  Training  Amendments  of  1988"  and  on  the  measures  we  believe 
need  to  be  taken  to  assist  youth  at-risk  of  chronic  unemployment 
in  overcoming  the  barriers  they  face  to  successfully  entering  the 
workforce.     I  would  like  to  briefly  highlight  some  of  the 
Secretary's  remarks. 

Based  on  extensive  experience  in  both  education  and 
employment  and  training  programs,  we  believe  the  following  are 
ingredients  that  have  most  often  contributed  to  successful  youth 
programs: 

o       An  intensive  learning  environment  that 


provides  a  combination  of  basic  skills  and 


job  skills  instruction. 
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o       Individualized,  competencv-based  instruction, 
with  clearly  defined  standards  of  perfozraance 
to  be  achieved,  aud  feedback  to  the  youth  on 
achievement. 

o       A  functional  approach  to  learnincf  which 

relates  basic  reading,  writing  and  analytical 
skills  to  what  is  needed  to  get  and  keep  a 

o       A  surport  network  of  mentors  and  advocates, 
and  parental  involvenent  that  can  help  youth 
address  personal  and  family  problems  so  that 
they  can  learn  affectively. 

o        A  holistic  approach,  involving  a  business 
partnership  and  integrated  services  to  make 
the  maximum  use  of  available  resources  and 
services. 

o       Accountability  for  individual  students  and 
the  institutions  that  serve  them,  with  a 
determination  of  whether  the  programs  are 
making  a  difference  in  the  youth's 
employability. 

o       Teaching  of  self-worth  and  personal 

responsibility  that  will  increase  the 
likelihood  of  educational  and  job  success. 
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The  At-Risk  Youth  Eiaployinent  and  Training  Aaendments  of  1988 
are  based  on  these  principles.    Our  proposal,  which  was 
introduced  as  S.  2579  by  Senator  Quayle,  focuses  on  youth  who 
experience  severe  disadvantages  in  the  labor  laarket  and  thereby 
are  "at  risk"  of  long-tern  unemployment  and  dependency.  These 
are  youth  ages  14-21  who  are  economically  disadvantaged  and  have 
basic  skill  deficiencies.    Typically,  these  youth  also  experience 
other  severe  disadvantages  that  greatly  diminish  their  prospects 
for  employment,  such  as  having  dropped  out  of  school  or  having 
experienced  social  or  behavioral  problems.    Many  of  the  youths 
served  will  be  black  and  Hispanic,  as  is  the  case  with  other  JTPA 
youth  programs.    Currently,  43  percent  of  Title  II-B  participants 
are  black  and  21  percent  are  Hispanic. 

The  objective  of  the  proposal  is  to  improve  the  long-tern 
employability  of  these  youth,  enabling  them  to  make  successful 
transitions  from  school  to  work.    This  will  be  accomplished  by 
increasing  the  basic  skill  levels  of  at-risk  youth,  improving 
their  socialization  sk/lls  and  behavior  appropriate  to  school  or 
work,  and  developing  their  basic  occupational  skills.  Service 
Delivery  Areas  would  be  encouraged  to  base  their  services  on  the 
service  strategies  of  demonstrated  effectiveness  that  I 
mentioned.    To  encourage  a  holistic  approach,  the  new  program 
requires  linkages  with  existing  school  services,  community 
organizations,  business  and  labor  organizations,  and  other 
education  and  training  institutions. 
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Our  proposal  aims  to  better  serve  at-risk  youth  under  JTPA 
by  expanding  the  range  of  assistance  local  Service  Delivery  Areas 
can  provide  under  Title  II-B.    It  would  give  Service  Delivery 
Areas  three  options  regarding  the  use  of  their  Title-II  B  funds: 
(1)  they  could  develop  a  new,  enriched  year-round  coraponent 
targeted  to  at-risk  youth;  (2)  they  could  continue  to  carry  out 
the  traditional  summer  youth  employraent  program;  or  (3)  they 
could  carry  out  some  combination  of  the  two.    Giving  service 
Delivery  Areas  the  choice  of  adopting  the  new  at-risk  youth 
component  is  in  keeping  with  the  overall  JTPA  philosophy  of 
letting  each  State  and  local  area  set  service  priorities  based  on 
the  needs  and  capacities  of  their  specific  population. 

The  at-risk  youth  proposal  also  would  change  the  current 
Title  II-B  allocation  formula  in  order  to  better  target  fun<fs  to 
economically  disadvantaged  youth.    The  current  formula  targets 
resources  heavily  to  areas  with  high  adult  unemployment.    The  new 
formula  would  allocate  funds  based  on  the  relative  number  of 
economically  disadvantaged  youth  residing  in  each  state  and 
Service  Delivery  Area. 

This  is  a  nutshell  is  our  proposal.    We  were  pleased  with 
the  interest  you  and  Senator  Quayle  expressed  in  the  proposal  at 
the  June  hearing,  and  are  hopeful  that  it  will  be  favorably 
considered  by  the  Subconnittee.    We  believe  the  proposal  will 
allow  us  to  better  target  JTPA  resources  on  severely 
disadvantaged  youth,  proa         ervice  strategies  that  have  the 
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best  potential  for  inproving  their  long-tera  employability  and 
provide  more  flexibility  to  JTPA  Service  Delivery  Areas  in  using 
funds  to  address  the  needs  of  this  population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  turning  to  your  draft  proposal,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  our  comprehensive  JTPA  Review. 
With  the  completion  of  five  years  of  operational  experience  under 
JTPA,  we  felt  that  the  program  had  matured  sufficiently,  with 
patterns  of  service  and  performance  clearly  enough  established, 
that  it  would  be  timely  to  take  stock  of  the  experience  to  da^e 
and  to  analyze  the  basic  policy  issues  which  must  be  addressed  in 
charting  the  future  course  of  JTPA.    Accordingly,  a  JTPA  Advisory 
Committee  was  appointed  in  July,  comprised  of  38  representatives 
of  the  JTPA  system,  public  interest  groups,  community 
organizations,  business,  labor,  education,  veterans,  and  the 
general  public.    The  JTPA  Advisory  Committee  is  chaired  by  Marion 
Pines  of  Baltimore.    The  Committee  is  focusing  on  four  sets  of 
issues  relating  to  JTPA. 

o       Who  should  the  program  serve  and  how  should 
resources  be  allocated; 

o       What  services  should  be  provided  and  how  can 
the  quality  of  services  by  improved; 

o       How  can  management  tools  used  in  the  program 
be  enhanced;  and 
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o       How  can  JTPA  be  coordinated  nore  closely  with 
non-JTPA  services  and  should  the  public- 
private  partnership  under  JTPA  be  broadened? 

The  Departnent  of  Labor  has  also  published  in  the  Federal 
Egqi?ter  a  "white  paper''  addressing  these  same  issues  and  has 
invited  public  conmients  on  the  issues.    These  comments  are  due  to 
the  Departnent  on  Septenber  26.    In  addition,  the  Department's 
regional  offices  are  holding  a  series  of  State  and  local  laeetings 
on  these  issues.    The  public  comments  and  feedback  from  the 
regional  meetings  will  be  provided  to  the  Advisory  Committee, 
which  will  prepare  a  report  that  will  be  sent  to  the  Department 
in  January  1989.    This  report  will  be  shared  with  the  Congress 
and  officials  of  the  new  Administration  and  it  is  hoped  will  be 
used  to  inform  the  discussion  of  any  future  changes  to  the  JTPA 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  your  draft 
legislative  proposal,  the  'ijob  Training  Partnership  Act 
Amendments  of  1988."    Our  jTPA  Review  is  addressing  issues  that 
your  legislative  proposal  seeks  tc  addres      ^nd  we  have  shared 
your  proposal  with  the  Advisory  Committee,    ^et  me  address  each 
of  your  specific  proposals  in  turn. 
Composition  of  the  Private  Industry  Council 

The  draft  bill  would  modify  the  composition  of  the  jTPA 
Private  industry  Councils  (PiCs)  to  change  private  sector 
representation  from  a  majority  to  50  percent,  to  increase  labor 
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representation  to  2j>  percent,  and  decrease  representation  of 
other  entities  on  the  PIC  to  25  percent. 

The  recently  enacted  Economic  Dislocation  and  Worker 
Adjustment  Assistance  Act,  part  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act, 
reconstitutes  the  State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council,  with 
increased  labor  representation.    At  the  local  level,  we  recognize 
that  some  groups  have  not  participated  in  Private  Industry 
Councils  as  actively  as  some  would  have  liked.    However,  we  do 
not  believe  a  change  should  be  made  in  the  composition  of  the 
PIC.    We  believe  the  present  system  has  worked  well,  and  that  the 
requirements  for  PIC  membership  need  to  be  flexible  enough  to 
reflect  the  varied  nature  of  local  communities. 
Modification, of  the  3TPA  Title  II  Allocation  Formula 

Second,  the  proposal  would  change  the  current  Title  II-A  and 
B  formula,  to  increase  the  share  of  funds  allotted  to  States 
based  on  the  relative  share  of  economically  disadvantaged  from 
one-third  to  50  percent,  and  decrease  the  share  of  each  of  the 
unemployment  factors  from  one-third  to  25  percent.    The  proposal 
also  would  restrict  the  count  of  the  economically  disadvantaged 
used  in  the  allocation  formula  to  those  individuals  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  65. 

As  I  indicated  previously,  we  believe  the  Title  II-B 
allocation  formula  should  be  changed  in  orv;>^r  to  better  target 
funds  to  economically  disadvantaged  youth.    The  same  formula  is 
used  to  distribute  funds  under  Title  II-A  as  the  Summer  Youth 
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Program,  and  we  believe  in  light  of  the  ABT  study  that  was  funded 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  —  on  which  you  heard  t>^stiir»ony  in 
June  —  the  Title  II-A  formula  bears  careful  reexamiP?.tion  as 
well. 

The  Department  has  been  providing  assistance  to  Committee 
staff  who  are  attempting  to  address  this  difficult  issue.  This 
is  also  a  concern  of  the  JTPA  Advis^zy  committee  and  we  look 
forward  to  their  analysis  of  the  issue.    However,  although  your 
proposal  appears  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  at  this 
time  we  are  not  prepared  to  endorse  a  specific  change  in  the 
Title  II-A  allocation  formula. 

Participation  of  Non-EconoTnicallv  Disadvantaged  in  Title  TI 

Third,  the  proposal  vould  increase  to  15  percent  the  portion 
of  Title  II-A  participants  eligible  for  services  who  are  not 
economically  disadvantaged,  and  modifies  the  definition  of  youth 
to  include  14  and  15  year  olds. 

Eligibility  and  targeting  are  another  issue  being  addressed 
by  the  JTPA  Review.     However,  most  of  the  concern  that  has  been 
expressed  has  focused  on  whether  JTPA  is  sufficiently  serving 
those  with  the  most  severe  disadvantages.    This,  of  course,  is 
the  orientation  of  our  at-risk  youth  proposal.    The  JTPA  system 
now  f.orves  a  greater  proportion  of  economically  disadvantaged 
t^cirticipants  under  Title  II-A  than  is  required  by  law  —  93 
percent  in  Program  Year  1986.    Even  so,  JTPA  now  serves  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  eligible  economically  disadvantaged 
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population.    At  this  tice,  we  do  not  t  <ii<sve  there  is  any  need  to 
change  the  limitation  on  norfccononlcally  disadvantaged  wno  can 
be  served  under  Title  II-A. 

We  believe  your  proposal  to  expand  the  definition  cf  youth 
to  include  14  and  15  year  olds  merits  consi deration.    However,  we 
believe  seiTvices  for  14  an^  15  ye«r  oSris  should  be  tailored  to 
the  specific  needs  of  thib  age  group  ani  supplenent  those 
services  provided  by  schools.    The  JTPA  Advisory  Committee,  as  a 
part  of  its  study,  is  also  focusing  c.i  questions  relating  to  who 
should  be  served  under  Title  II-A.    At  this  tine,  we  do  not 
believe  a  change  in  the  age  range  is  needed. 
Challenge  Grants 

Fourth,  the  proposal  would  establish  a  new  "Youth  Employment 
and  Training  Challenge  Grant*'  program  under  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  eligible  partnership 
programs  or  Private  Industry  Councils  to  encourage  .he  empio>Tient 
and  training  of  youth.    The  proposal  would  authorize  an 
appropriation  of  $50  million  for  such  grants  for  FY  1990  and  such 
sums  as  necessary  for  each  of  the  next  four  fiscal  years.  After 
the  first  year  of  the  grant,  the  Federal  share  would  be  reduced 
for  100  percent  to  33  1/3  percent. 

Most  of  the  concepts  and  services  contained  in  this  proposal 
are  contained  in  our  at-risk  youth  proposal  —  preventing  school 
dropouts,  improving  basic  skills,  increasing  cmployability 
skills,  mentoring,  and  the  like.    Many  o    these  concepts  are  also 
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incorporated  in  Title  II-A  programs  and  are  authoxized  activities 
under  the  new  reauthorized  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.    However,  we  prefer  the  approach  taken  in  our  at-risk  youth 
proposal  because  it  has  the  advantages  of  (1)  a  more  carefully 
defined  set  of  services  for  in-school  and  out-of-school  youth; 
(2)  already  available  resources,  which  we  believe  in  many  cases 
could  be  put  to  better  use;  (3>  flexibility  for  Service  Delivery 
Areas  in  designing  programs  appropriate  to  the  needs  ol  their 
population;  and  (4)  no  cumbersome  matching  funds  requirement. 
Finally,  the  proliferation  of  programs  with  the  same  objectives, 
but  with  separate  administrative  requirements  and  funding,  could 
reduce  the  capability  of  Service  Delivery  Areas  to  provide  the 
best  mix  of  services  to  their  at-risk  youth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  Keep  you  informed  of  the  results  of 
our  JTPA  review,  and  share  the  JTPA  Advisory  Committee's  report 
with  you  and  the  other  Subcommittee  members.    This  concludes  my 
prepared  statement  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
that  you  may  have. 
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U.S.  Cdpartment  of  Labor 


AsstsJanJ  Secretary  for 
Employrr.ent  and  Tramng 
WashtngAoaOC  20210 


^CT  I  3  1988 


The  Honorable  Paul  Simon 
Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 

productivity 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Mr*  Chairman: 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  appear  at  the  September  22 
hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Productivity  on  Prc.Josed  legislation  to  amend  Title 
II-A  an  Title  II-B  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (JTPA).    I  am  enclosing  the  cost  estimates  on 
serving  the  "hardest  to  serve"  that  we  discussed  at 
the  hearing,  and  other  information  you  requested  in 
your  follow-up  letter  of  September  23.    We  hope  this 
inforriation  is  useful  to  you  and  the  Subcommittee. 


ROBPlTS  T.  JONES 
Asflii  tant  Secretary  of  Labor 
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Q.  What  is  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  people  tc  be  o„r«..H  ^nrt 
the  cost  associated  with  reaching  the  °ha?dest  to  serve"  If^-h^ 

bolnci  f  behavioral  problems,  being  a  foster  child  or  a  runaway 
rtic,l,    :    ^      to  determine  the  number  of  economically 

^n.^^^J^fl!"''"'  «PP'^«">?»  t°  estimating  the  hardest-to-serve 
?SSth  1  v?noT^'n^S"?  "        "■•""ber  of  disadvantaged 

or  hJnii    ^  in  poverty  areas  (urban  Census  tracts  with  20  percent 

rates'Srp?eertyr."youih''fn  'these  """^"^^  '''''  ''^'"'^ 

i  ?  ^oi'C"  in  these  areas  are  most  likely  to  h^uo 

«??i?on'i?''  5»^^"<=teristics  described  above.  We  estimate  tha?  ?  5 
million  disadvantaged  youth  ages  16  to  21  to  live  in  oo^ertv 

ILl^         necessary  to  serve  the  entire  at-risk  population  each 
350  000  voS?h:  r""?  °5  the  hardest-to-serve  population  (say 
350,000  youth)  received  rjiaployment  and  training  activities 

weuflrllclo?»n?r''"'"'°"*"'"^  population  includes  long-tern 
e^^^fe^Se^f^r  e%1inrrf°;Lr  e^^  ^^,n!s^h^^Je\^k!n?r^  the 

rdlflfcuJS'trd'rtefSlSC^^S"^  une^JSed^^LllvldSa'isl'^Aga'i'n,  it 
xs  aicticuit  to  determine  the  number  of  persons  with  such 
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characteristics.    A  reasonable  estimate,  however r  would  be  to  add 
together  long-term  AFDC  recipients  and  chronically  unemployed 
disadvantaged  individuals.    At  current  unemployment  rates,  there 
arc  about  2  million  disadvantaged  adults  each  year  who  are  either 
unemployed  26  or  more  woeks  or  who  are  out  of  the    abor  masket 
because  they  cannot  find  work.    There  are  currently  about  1.3 
million  women  who  have  been  on  AFDC  for  3  or  more  years* 
Together,  this  amounts  to  a  hard-to-serve  population  of  3.3 
Kiillion  disadvantaged  adults. 

In  practical  terms,  it  would  take  an  ambitious  effort  to  serve 
one-fourth  of  this  hard-to-serve  population  each  year  (825,000 
Individuals).    If  interventions  are  effective  in  promoting 
9elf-suf f Iciency,  this  level  of  effort  should  be  adequate  to  have 
a  large  impact  on  poverty.    At  an  average  cost  of  $6,000  per 
enrollee,  this  amounts  to  close  to  $5  billion  each  year*  Title 
II-A  of  JTPA  currently  spends  about  $70C>  million  each  year  on  this 
hard  to-serve  adult  population,  and  the        welfare  reform 
legls!2ation  will  spend  another  $300  million  or  so  each  year  on  job 
training  for  long-term  AFDC  recipients,  leaving  a  difference  to  be 
made  up  of  about  $4  billion*      Tie  total  cost  for  both  the  youth 
and  adult  populations  would  thus  be  approximately  $5  billion. 

At  an  average  cost  of  $6,000  per  enrollee,  education  and  training 
activities  could  be  fairly  intensive  both  for  youth  and  adults* 
For  adults,  training  programs  would  emphasize  a  case  management 
approach*    Basic  skills  development  would  be  encouraged* 
Necessary  supportive  services  such  as  child  care  for  AFDC  women 
would  also  be  emphasized*    For  youth,  activities  would  Include 
basic  skills  development,  remediation  programs  during  the  'summer 
linked  to  year-round  programs,  extensive  parent  r<nd  other  adult 
involvement,  conununity  Improvement  programs,  alternative  schools, 
and  special  teen  parent  programs*    where  possible,  youth  ^.rograros 
would  emphasize  case  management  and  the  development  of  positive 
values* 
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Question  l; 

In  your  testimony  you  claim  that  one  of  the  reasons  you  are 
revising  the  formula  in  IIB  (by  deleting  employment  numbers  from 
the  entire  formula),  is  to  better  target  funds  on  economically 
disadvantaged  youth.    The  Administration's  bill  has  not  addressed 
the  formula  problems  in  Title  IIA.    Title  IIA  also  primarily 
targets  economically  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults,    can  we  not 
use  the  same  justification  (bettei:  targeting),  in  this  case  for 
revising  the  formula  in  the  IIA  proc/ram?     (Particularly  since  the 
Abt  Associates  study,  commissioned  by  your  Department,  has  stated 
that  of  the  unemployed  population,  less  than  20%  can  be 
classified  as  economically  disadvantaged,  while  two-thirds  of  the 
formula  is  based  solely  on  unemployment  figures,) 


We  recognize  that  the  Title  II-A  formula  has  been  criticized  for 
not  directing  resources  to  the  population  being  served,  and 
believe  that  the  formula  bears  careful  reexamination.    While  we 
think  revising  the  Title  II-A  formula  in  the  way  you  are 
suggesting  is  probably  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  at  this 
time  we  are  not  prepared  to  endorse  any  specific  change  in  the 
formula.    As  you  know,  the  JTPA  Advisory  Committee  that  we  have 
appointed  to  review  the  JT?A  program  is  examining  the  allocation 
formula  issue.    We  look  forward  to  the  Advisory  Committee's 
analysis  of  this  issue,  which  is  due  to  the  Department  in 
January.    The  Committee's  report  should  help  inform  the 
discussion  of  this  issue. 

The  Department  of  Labor  will  continue  to  provide  assistance  to 
Committee  staff,  who  are  alf;o  attempting  to  address  this 
difficult  issue. 


Answer: 
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I  intend  to  revise  ny  draft  bill  before  introducing  it  before  the 
end  of  thi's  session.    What  suggestions  would  you  have  in  the 
Title  IIA  and  IIB  prograos  to  better  target  the  "Hard~to-Serve" 
populations,  such  as  long-term  AFDC  recipients? 

Answer: 

We  believe  our  '"At-Risk  Youth**  proposal  merits  your  serious 
consideration.    This  proposal  is  targeted  to  the  severely 
disadvantaged  who  have  basic  skill  deficiencies  and  are  at-risk 
of  long-tem  unemployment  and  dependency.    Teen  parents  receiving 
AFDC  and  youth  in  AFDC  families  are  two  specific  groups  our 
proposal  would  be  expected  to  serve. 

Our  JTPA  Review  is  considering  the  broader  issue  of  targeting 
under  JTPA.    One  of  four  major  topic  areas  in  our  "white  paper" 
concerns  **who  should  the  program  serve?"    We  have  invited  public 
comments  on  this  issue  through  publication  of  the  white  paper  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  through  regional  and  State  meetings  that 
are  being  conducted  as  a  part  of  the  JTPA  Review. 

In  addition,  ve  would  expect  that  the  ^ iucation  and  training 
provisions  of  the  welfare  reform  legislation  will  facilitate 
service  to  hard-to-serve  welfare  recipients. 


Question  3; 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Department  has  established  the  JTPA  Review 
Commit:tee's  study  of  JTPA  programs  and  I  will  be  interested  in 
your  recommendations,  particularly  before  I  reintroduce  my  draft 
bill  in  the  101st  Congress.    Can  you  assure  me  that  the 
Committee's  recommendations  will  be  available  at  the  beginning  of 
next  year? 

Answer; 

The  JTPA  Advisory  Committee  will  report  to  the  Department  in 
January  1988.    We  will  be  pleasw ^  to  provide  a  copy  of  the  report 
to  you  and  other  Committee  members  when  it  is  available. 
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Senator  Simon.  Now  we  will  have  a  panel:  Representative  John 
Groninga,  who  is  a  State  Representative  from  the  State  of  Iowa; 
Linda  Woloshansky,  who  is  Director  of  the  Kankakee  Valley  Jobs 
Training  Program,  from  LaPorte,  Indiana;  William  Kolberg,  the 
President  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Business;  and  Granville 
McCormick,  the  Chair  of  Seattle-King  County  PIC,  for  the  National 
Association  of  Private  Industry  Councils. 

Very  happy  to  have  all  of  you  here.  Representative  Groninga,  we 
will  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  first. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HON.  JOHN  GRONINGA,  REPRESENTATIVE, 
STATE  OF  fOWA,  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  STATE 
LEGISLATURES;  LINDA  WOLOSHANSKY,  EXECUTIVE  DIREC- 
TOR, KANKAKEE  VALLEY  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAM,  LaPORTE, 
IN,  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES;  WILLIAM 
H.  KOLBERG,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  BUSINESS, 
WASHINGTON,  DC;  AND  GRANVILLE  McCORMICK,  CHAIR,  SEAT- 
TLE-KING COUNTY  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL,  SEATTLE, 
WA,  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 
COUNCILS 

]\Ir.  Groninga.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator. 

My  name  is  John  Groninga,  and  I  am  testifying  on  behalf  of  and 
at  the  request  of  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures.  I 
am  an  Assistant  Majority  Leader  of  the  Iowa  House  where  I  have 
served  for  the  past  six  years,  representing  a  city  of  30,000  in  north- 
ern Iowa.  I  also  serve  on  the  Economic  Development,  Ways  and 
Means,  and  the  Small  Business  and  Commerce  Committees. 

In  my  life  beyond  the  legislature,  1  teach  writing  and  speech  to 
college  freshmen  at  North  Iowa  Area  Community  College.  I  teach 
both  communication  skills,  a  course  designed  for  transfer  to  the 
universities,  and  Basic  Writing,  a  non-credit  course  for  students  de- 
ficient m  writing  skills.  la  both  courses,  I  deal  with  young  adults, 
as  well  as  older  adults  who  are  seeking  to  strengthen  skills  to 
better  themselves  in  the  workplace  and  in  tomorrow's  world.  I  am 
a  strong  believer  in  a  flexible  education  system  that  helps  individ- 
uals better  to  meet  their  needs  in  that  workplace  and  in  society  at 
large. 

The  proposal  to  focus  increased  attention  and  resources  on  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  individuals  generally  should  be  viewed  as 
a  good  one.  During  its  existence,  JTPA  has  been  successful  in 
moving  people  from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  into  the  work- 
place. The  system,  by  its  very  nature,  has  encouraged  placing  in 
jobs  first  those  most  easy  to  place  and  has  not  dipped  very  deeply 
into  the  ranks  of  the  harder-to-place  individuals.  Changing  the  for- 
mula should  help  that  problem  considerably.  As  the  work  force  has 
grown  and  the  pool  of  available  workers  for  new  hires  has  shrunk, 
increased  attention  is  being  given  to  these  disadvantaged  groups. 
What  has  been  in  the  past  a  noble  goal  sought  by  many  of  us  is 
now  becoming  an  economic  imperative  for  employers  and  for  the 
future  growth  of  the  country.  To  that  end,  the  proposal  must  be  ap- 
plauded. 

^  In  order  to  better  and  more  efficiently  serve  the  youth  popula- 
tion within  the  constraints  of  the  current  appropriate  levels,  the 
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Title  II-B  Summer  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program 
should  be  expanded  to  a  year-round  youth  piogram  which  would  be 
targeted  at  dropouts,  welfare  recipients,  and  at-risk  youth  aged  14 
to  21.  This  expanded  Title  II-B  youth  program  would  focus  on  in- 
school  programs,  school-to-work  transition,  and  GED  completion  as 
well  as  including  a  summer  youth  remediation  and  work  experi- 
ence component. 

This  would  allow  Title  II-A  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  adults  and 
their  particular  problems  and  Title  II-B  to  be  devoted  entirely  to 
youth  and  their  problems.  If  youth  are  to  develop  meaningful  work 
habits,  they  need  to  understand  these  are  not  merely  something  to 
be  endured  for  a  few  short  weeks  in  the  summer  for  the  sake  of  a 
paycheck.  In  addition,  few  of  the  summer  jobs  seem  geared  to  de- 
velop very  many  long-term  skills  that  are  readily  transferable  to 
workplaces.  NCSL  believes,  and  I  heartily  concur,  that  JTPA 
should  be  a  major  vehicle  for  school-to-work  transition  service. 

Use  of  the  term  "at-risk"  would  seem  to  have  much  broader  ap- 
plication than  current  programs  allow  for.  Current  Title  II-B  lan- 
guage assumed  youth  to  be  "at-risk"  if  they  are  unemployed  and/ 
or  disadvantaged.  These  factors  alone  are  neither  determinants  of 
nor  deterrents  to  future  success.  "At-risk"  could  apply  to  any 
number  of  categories:  at-risk  of  dropping  out  of  school,  a  health 
risk,  a  crime  risk,  an  employment  risk,  or  any  combinations  of 
these.  A  clear  definition,  perhaps  encompassing  all  of  these,  is  es- 
sential. 

The  challenge  grant  concept  has  many  exciting  possibilities.  It 
embodies  the  best  of  the  ideas  of  flexibility  and  initiative  by  allow- 
ing the  eligible  partnership  programs  and  PIC's  to  design  programs 
to  meet  their  unique  needs.  Chicago  is  different  from  Des  Moines, 
and  both  differ  from  rural  Iowa.  As  one  clear  example,  consider 
that  high  school  dropout  rates  are  much  higher  in  urban  areas 
than  rural  areas.  Programs  tailored  to  meet  local  needs  are  essen- 
tial. 

Some  cautions  should  be  offered  at  this  point,  however.  Such  in- 
novative ideas  should  at  the  very  last  pass  through  the  State  level 
where  coordination  of  efforts  and  programs  takes  place.  This  co- 
ordination can  help  facilitate  similar  proposals  from  across  the 
State  and  can  help  with  data  collection  that  is  essential  for  audit- 
ing purposes.  NCSL  cautions  that,  "Legislation  should  be  written 
in  a  way  that  does  not  mandate  the  replacement  of  current  effec- 
tive State  programs  with  Federal  programs."  And  Iowa  has  several 
of  these  job  programs  that  are  working  well;  they  are  designed  to 
dovetail  with  current  JTPA  programs.  Further  State  coordination 
of  the  new  challenges  could  serve  to  enhance  the  application  and 
results  of  both  programs,  new  and  existing. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures  and 
the  General  Assembly  of  Iowa,  I  want  to  express  my  sincere  thanks 
for  the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  some  of  our  assessments  and 
concerns.  It  is  gratifying  for  us  to  know  that  through  a  process 
such  as  this  we  can  add  a  dimension  to  partnership  in  the  JTPA. 

Thank  you.  Senator. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Groninga  with  appendix,  fol- 
lows:] 
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My  naipe  Is  John  Groninga,  anc*  I  am  testifying  on  behalf  of 
and  at  the  request  of  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislatures.  I  am  an  Assistant  Majority  Leader  of  the  Iowa 
House  of  Representatives  where  I  have  served  for  the  past 
six  years,  representing  a  city  of  30,000  in  northern  Iowa, 
I  also  serve  on  the  Economic  Development,  Ways  and  Means, 
Small  Business  and  Commerce  Committees  and  chair  a  standing 
subcommittee  on  Insurance* 

In  my  life  beyond  the  legislature  I  teach  writing  and  speech 
to  college  freshmen  at  North  Iowa  Area  Community  College.  I 
teach  both  communication  skills,  a  course  designed  for 
credit  transfer  to  the  universities,  and  Basic  Writing,  a 
non-credit  course  for  students  deficient  In  writing  skills. 
In  both  courses  I  deal  with  young  adults  as  well  as  older 
adults  who  are  seeking  to  strengthen  skills  to  better 
themselves  in  the  workplace  and  in  tomorrow's  world.  I  am  a 
strong  believer  In  a  flexible  education  system  that  helps 
individuals  better  to  meet  their  needs  in  that  workplace  and 
in  society  at  large. 

Within  this  testimony  I  will  offer  reactions  to  proposed 
amendments  to  Title  II  of  JTPA-  I  will  share  my  own 
assessments    as    well     as  general     positions    of     the  NCSL, 
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observations  of  the  TraininQ  Division  of  the  Iowa  Department 
of  Economic  Development,  and  comments  elicited  from  an 
interested  public  during  a  recently  completed  series  of 
hearings  held  at  six  locations  across  the  states  Because 
these  hearings,  held  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  "how  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  JTPA  program  can  be 
enhanced  (1),"  were  just  completed  on  15  Sep  88,  this 
t»?stimony  contains  only  cursory  references  to  the  hearing 
outcomes.  A  complete  text  will  be  forwarded  to  this 
committee  and  to  the  Department  of  Labor  as  soon  as  It 
becomes  available* 

The  proposal  to  focus  Increased  attention  and  resources  on 
economically  disadvantaged  individuals  generally  should  be 
viewed  as  a  good  one*  We  know  that  muc,  future  growth  In 
the  workforce  will  come  from  women  and  minorities,  many  of 
whom  lack  the  skills  necessary  In  a  workplace  that  Is 
requiring  higher  levels  of  skills*  A  system  of  work, 
education  and  training  Involving  both  the  private  and  public 
sectors  can  work  well  to  integrate  many  of  these  people  Into 
a  productive  work  force* 

During  its  existence  JTPA  has  been  successful  in  moving  many 
people  from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  Into  the  workplace* 
The  system,  by  Its  very  nature  has  encouraged  placing  In 
Jobs  first  those  most  easy  to  place  and  has  not  dipped  very 
deeply      Into       the     the    ranks    of     the    harder     to  place 
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individuals.  Changing  the  formula  should  help  that  problem 
considerably.  As  the  workforce  has  grown  and  the  pool  of 
available  workers  for  new  hires  has  shrunk,  Increased 
attention  is  being  given  to  these  disadvantaged  groups. 
What  has  been  in  the  past  a  noble  goal  sought  by  many  of  us 
is  now  becoming  an  economic  imperative  for  employers  and  for 
the  future  growth  of  the  country.  To  that  end,  the  proposal 
must  be  applauded. 

Because  of  recent  population  and  demographic  trends  within 
the  state  of  Iowa  that  are  at  once  similar  to  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  and  at  the  same  time  distinctly  dissimilar,  I  am 
reluctant  to  make  an  absolute  recommendation  on  the  proposed 
change  In  the  funding  formula.  While  the  change  in  formula 
would  be  desirable  within  the  state,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  would  create  winners  and  losers  among  the  service 
delivery  areas,  the  change  would  also  have  the  same  effect 
among  the  states.  As  a  legislator  In  a  particular  state  I 
am  hesitant  to  support  a  change  that  could  result  In  cuts 
In  available  funding. 

Because  of  this  Idea  of  creating  winners  and  losers  among 
the  states,  NCSL  Is  naturally  reluctant  to  support  specific 
proposals  that  create  hard  feelings  among  Its  members.  NCSL 
as  Its  official  policy  recognizes  that,  "The  changing  nature 
of  work  In  America  demands  a  national  effort — In  partnership 
wit*^     the    states — toward    a  f^ystsmatlc    commitment    to  the 
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preparation  of  the  nation's  workforce.  Such  a  commitment 
should  be  accomplished  with  the  full  coordination  of  the 
employment  and  training  s/stem  and  the  education  system, 
including  vocational  education  (3)." 

The  recent  population  changes  in  Iowa  have  very  serious  long 
term  implications  for  us.  Since  1980  the  trend  has  been  a 
movement  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  more  urban  areas.  A 
recent  monogragh  by  the  Iowa  Department  of  Management 
reports  that,  "Though  accounting  for  only  ^0  percent  of  the 
state's  total  population  in  1986,  rural  counties  accounted 
for  5^,^50,  or  over  85  percent,  of  the  63,000  loss  Cin 
population]  that  has  occured  *statewide  over  that  period.  In 
28  rural  counties  the  number  of  deaths  per  year  is  exceeding 
the  number  of  births  (3,  p. 3)." 

Although  Iowa  experienced  population  gains  from  1980  to  1987 
in  most  age  categories,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
estimates  that  the  number  of  lowans  aged  18-2^  declined  by 
81,000.  It  is  widely  reported  and  believed  that  most  of  the 
63,000  person, loss  to  the  state  is  accounted  for  within  the 
81,000.  As  factories  closed  or  drastically  cut  back  and 
farms  were  foreclosed  upon,  young  people  out-migrated, 
seeking  work.  In  addition,  although  a  net  gain  of  nearly 
50,000  was  reported  in  the  25-3^  year  olds,  a  group  in  prime 
child-bearing  years,  the  birth  rate  dropped  substantially. 
The  population  of  the  state  is  growing  older. 
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Dr*  Ulll-ls  Goudy  of  Iowa  State  University  reports  that,  "A 
factor  of  perhaps  greater  Importance  Is  the  change  that  has 
occured  In  the  number  of  households*  Iowa's  households 
increased  by  an  estimated  1»8  percent  from  1980  tc  1987,  a 
rate  that  was  lower  than  for  any  other  state*  Indeed,  the 
figure  for  the  United  States  was  13  percent,  while  It  varied 
In  surrounding  states  from  a  low  of  5*6  percent  In  Illinois 
to  a  high  of  9*7  percent  In  Minnesota  (^)." 

Per  capita  personal  Income  In  Iowa  roughly  mirrored  the 
national  average  until  1980  when  it  dropped  noticeably 
below  average.  After  enduring  virtually  no  change  at  all 
from  1981  to  1983,  income  has  again  begun  growing  at  a  rate 
similar  to  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  although  at  a 
distinctly  lower  level  of  income,  ranking  approximately  30X\ 
In  the  country  In  1987  (Appendix  H). 

A^-  first  glance  these  statistics  would  suggest  that  the 
proposed  changes  In  distribution  would  be  good  for  Iowa,  but 
other  considerations  cause  reservations*  Front  page 
articles  In  the  "Des  Moines  Register"  on  la  and  18  Sep  88 
probably  shocked  most  people  In  the  state  with  the 
announcement  that  the  state  Is  facing  significant  labor 
shortages —  of  clerical  workers  and  cerf  in  skilled  blue 
collar  workers  In  Council  Bluffs,  Des  Moines,  Fairfield, 
Forest    City,       Mount    Pleasant     and     Sioux    City*      Such  a 
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Situation  complicates  planning  for  a  company  such  as 
Winnebago"  in  Forest  City,  which  has  just  entered  a  new 
venture  with  Mitsubishi  to  export  Winnebago  motor  homes  to 
Japan,  planning  to  increase  its  total  exports  from  a  current 
•  5/.  to  lOy.  of  its  12,000  to  1^,000  units  produced  annually 
(Appendix  G> . 

What  Iowa  appears  to  be  seeing  is  the  situation  predicted 
for  the  rest  of  the  country  in  the  next  few  years.  We 
probably  have  encountered  this  sooner  than  much  of  the 
country  because  of  the  net  out-migration  of  the  early 
I980's.  What  all  of  this  means  is  that  we  simply  cannot 
tell  how  the  state  would  be  affected,  and  hence  do  not 
recommend  a  change  untilt 

K       Accurate  data  are  available  for  making  a  detailed 
analysis      of       impact    among     the      states.  As^ 
preceeding  testimony  has  shown,     using  1980  census 
data     is  inappropriate  for  Iowa,     and  presumably, 
for  other  states  as  well. 

2.       Department  of  Labor  has  conducted  such  a  study. 

Changing  the  composition  of  the  PIC  has  several  effects  in 
Iowa  which  has  chosen  to  create  several  service  delivery 
areas  to  better  serve  the  rural  populations.  It  would  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  minimum  number  of  people  on 
the  PIC  from  13  to  30.  In  rural  areas  it  is  hard  to  find 
people  who  truly  speak  for  working  people  since  no  mechanism 
is  present  for  finding  or  choosing  them  and  since  organized 
labor     is    present  only  in  small     numbers.      Ordering  their 
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representation  in  higher  numbers,  while  a  highly  desirable 
goal,  could  create  compliance  requirement  problems  unless  a 
broad  interpretation  of  "representatives  cf  working  people" 
is  taken  and  an  appropriate  means  of  selifction  is  devised  • 

The  shifts  in  population  in  the  state  have  an  effect  on  the 
number  of  people  available  to  serve  on  P3C's,  In  contrast 
to  the  well'known  'a  companies  such  a*3  Amana  ^  Deere  and 
Co«,  Maytag  and  Winnebago^  most  Iowa  businesses  fire  much 
smaller,  of  a  size  that  makes  it  difficult  for  leaders  to 
make  heavy  time  commitments  away  from  their  businesses. 
Increasing  the  number  of  people  on  the  PIC's  could  create  a 
difficulty  in  finding  .appropriate  numbers  of  highly 
qualified,  highly-motivated  individuals  who  can  make  the 
necessary  time  commitments.  The  requirement  of  having  at 
least  51'/.  of  the  PIC  members  come  from  the  private  sector 
would  necessitate  finding  more  of  these  people.  Many  who 
testified  at  the  recent  state  hearings  fell  that  an  already 
serious  problem  would  be  exacerbated  by  this  proposal. 

In  order  to  better  and  more  efficiently  serve  the  youth 
population  within  the  constraints  of  the  current 
appropriation  levels,  ^he  Title  II-B  Summer  Youth  Employment 
and  Training  Program  should  be  expanded  to  a  year-round 
youth  program  which  would  be  tarqeted  ^t  drop-outs,  welfare 
recipients,  and  at-risk  youth  aged  1^-21.  This  expanded 
Title  II-B  youth  program  would  focus  on  in-school  programs, 
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school-to-work  transition,  and  GEO  completion  as  well  as 
including  a  summer  youth  remediation  and  work  experience 
component « 

This  would  allow  Title  II-A  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  adults 
and  their  particular  problems  and  Title  II-B  to  be  devoted 
entirely  to  youth  and  their  problems.  If  youth  are  to 
develop  meaningful  work  habits,  they  need  to  understand 
these  are  not  merely  something  to  be  endured  for  a  few  z^hort 
weeks  in  the  summer  for  the  sake  of  a  paycheck.  In 
addition,  few  of  the  summer  jobs  seem  geared  to  develop  very 
many  long-term  skills  that  are  readily  transferable  to 
workplaces.  NCSL  believes,  and  I  heartily  concur,  that  JTPA 
should  be  a  major  vehicle  for  school-to-work  transition 
service. 

During  the  summer  of  1980  I  worked  as  a  supervisor  of 
twenty-four  students  In  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps. 
During  the  eight  weeks  of  the  program,  these  youth  completed 
some  very  worthwhile  projects  in  North  Iowa,  one  of  which 
was  a  hiking  and  cross-country  skiing  trail  that  has  become 
the  heart  of  Lime  Creek  Nature  Center.  The  work  was 
valuable,  and  these  adults,  now  aged  aa-26,  can  look  back  at 
their  accomplishments  with  pride,  but  beyond  learning 
attendance  and  getting  along  with  each  other,  both  of  which 
are  certainly  Important,  I  must  question  how  valuable  were 
the  skills  they  developed.     We  don't  employ  very  many  adults 
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to  swing  shovels,  axes,  and  weed  whackers* 

One  of  the  targeted  youth  groups,  at-risk  youth.  Is 
certainly  the  center  of  a  great  deal  o"  discussion  and 
debate  at  the  national,  st.Tite  and  local  levels*  To  ensure 
conslstancy  within  JTPA  and  to  assist  In  the  coordination 
with  other  federal  prgrams  serving  that  group,  the 
definition  of  "at-risk  youth"  should  be  standardized  at  the 
nat lonal   level • 

Use  of  the  term  "at-risk"  would  seem  to  have  mi  - 
application  than  current  programs  allow  for*  Current  Ttfcle 
II-B  language  assumes  youth  to  be  "at-risk"  If  they  are 
unemployed  and/or  disadvantaged*  These  factors  alone  are 
neither  determinants  of  nor  deterrents  to  future  success* 
"At-risk"  could  apply  to  any  number  of  categories— at-risk 
of  dropping  out  of  school,  a  health  risk,  a  crime  risk,  an 
employment  risk,  or  any  combinations  of  these*  A  clear 
definition,  perhaps  encompassing  all  of  these.    Is  essential* 

NCSL  offers  a  very  thorough  statement  of  policy  on  Youth 
Employment.  .It  provides  the  outline  of  a  comprehensive  and 
thoroughly  workable  youth  employment  program  (S) (Appendix 
E)* 

The  challenge  grant  concept  has  many  exciting  possibilities* 
It  embodies  the  best  of  the  Ideas  of  flexibility  and 
Inltla^ilve  by  allowing  the  eligible  partnership  programs  and 
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PIC'S  to  design  programs  to  meet  their  unique  needs. 
Chicago  is  different  frOM  Des  Moines  and  both  differ  from 
rural  Iowa.  As  one  cle^r  example  consider  that  high  school 
drop-out  rates  are  much  higher  in  urban  areas  than  in  rural 
areas,  but  retraining  of  displaced  agricultural  workers  has 
little  place  in  the  urban  areas.  Programs  tailored  to  meet 
local  needs  are  essential. 

Some  cautions  should  be  offered  at  this  point,  however.  Such 
Innovative     ideas  should  at  the  very  least  pass  through  the 
state  level  wher«  coordination  of  efforts  and  programs  takes 
place.         This     coordination     can     help     facilitate  similar 
proposals    from    across    the  state  and  c.n    help    with  data 
collection     that  Is  essential  for  auditing     purposes.  NCSL 
caufons  that,     "Legislation  should  be  written  In  a  way  that 
does  not  mandate  the  replacement  of  current  effective  state 
programs      with      federal    programs     (3)."       Iowa    has  two 
successful  Job  training  programs,     designed  to  dovetail  with 
existing  JTPA  rul'js  so  as  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
both     federal  and  state  monies.       Further  state  cooroinatlon 
of  new  Challenges  could  serve  to  enhance  the  af>pllcation  and 
results  of  both  the  new  and  existing  programs. 

In  addition  to  coordination,  the  aiidifclng  function  also 
falls  to  the  states.  Legislators  want  to  know  that  state 
mpney  they  --oropriate  ends  up  going  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  for  which  they  appropriate  it.      A  Challenge  system 
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that  operated  directly  between  the  federal  level  and  a  local 
PIC|  no  matter  how  good  its  intentions,  could  have  the 
effect  of  duplication  of  programs  and  wasting  of  resources. 
A  system  that  coordinates  activities  at  all  levels  will  make 
the  best  use  of  available  resources  to  be  sure  the  various 
publfcs  receive  the  services  they  need. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  those  programs  that  ^re  the 
most  successful  will  be  those  that  involve  decision  makers 
at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels  working  together  to 
accomplish  common  goals  in  ways  that  vary  -from  state  to 
state  and  from  locale  to  locale.  To  that  end  I  offer  the 
cautionary  note  to  Congress  to  remember  to  continue  to  use 
terminology  such  as  "state"  rather  than  "governor"  when 
v^riting  legislation,  recognizing  the  fact  that  governance 
structures  tind  dec ision->making  authority  vary  widely  from 
state  to  state. 

In  ^^dition  to  these  remarks  I  have  included  several 
specific  recommendations  from  the  Division  of  Job  Training 
in  the  Iowa  Department  of  Economic  Development.  Although  at 
this  point  they  are  preliminary,  a  preview  of  the  complete 
analysis  to  follow,  I  believe  they  are  worthy  of 
consideration,  and   I  have  Included  them  as  Appendix  A. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures 
and  the  General  Assembly  of  Iowa,  I  want  to  express  my 
6lrt-er9  thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  some  of 
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our  assesements  and  concerns.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  know 
that  through  a  process  such  as  this  we  can  help  to 
strengthen  the  Partnership  in  JTPA. 
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END  NOTES 


(1)  Iowa  Department  of  Economic  Development  letter.  Jeff 
Nail,  Administrator,  Division  of  Job  Training,  15  Aug 
88.     (Appendix  B) 

(a)  NCSL  Official  Policy  on  "Employment  and  Training." 
(Appendix  C) 

(3)     "Outlook  for  the  90 's,"     Iowa  Department  of  Management, 


(^)  "Iowa's  Changing  Demographics,"  Goudy,  Dr.  Ullliss 
Census  Services,  Iowa  State  University;  Ames,  Iowa;  Aug 
88.     (Appendix  D) 

(5)     NCSL  Official  Policy  on  "Youth  Employment."  (Appendix  E) 
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APPENDIX  A 


Iowa  Dep..rtment  of  Economic  Development  Preliminary 
Comments  and  Recommendations  Regarding  Amendment  of  JTPA 

I.      Whom  should  the  program  serve? 

A.  If  Title  II-B  is  expanded  to  a  year  round  program, 
the  youth  expend i  ture  requirement  should  be 
removed  from  Title  II-A  making  it  an  adult 
program.  Some  of  the  funds  from  Title  II-A  could, 
therefore,  be  shifted  to  Title  II-B  and  an 
additional  appropriation  for  the  expanded  program 
would  not  be  necessary.  The  WIN  and  drop-out 
service  level  requirements  should  also  be  removed 
from  Title  II-A  since  those  groups  will  be  served 
through  the  newly  expanded  Title  II-B» 

B.  The  new  adult  Title  II-A  program  should  target  ADC 
recipients  and  older  workers  aged  55-7a.  Service 
levels  for  these  groups  should  be  estab 1 i shed 
using  FY87  as  the  base  year  or  Incidence  in  the 
population,  whichever  level  is  greater*  If  a 
portion  of  the  new  Title  II-A  program  is  targeted 
to  older  workers,  the  3%  set-aside  for  older 
individuals  cou Id  be  e 1 i  m  i  na t  ed .  Th  i  s  wou 1 d 
increase  the  regular  Title  II-A  allocation  without 
increasing  the  overall  appropriation  and  simplify 
service  delivery  system  by  combining  the  older 
individuals  program  with  the  regular  adult 
program* 

C.  The  primary  emphasis  for  all  of  JTPA  should  remain 
on  serving  the  eccncxical ly  disadvantaged  who  are 
most-in-;ieed .  In  keeping  with  this  CT.phasis,  no 
change  should  be  made  in  the  percentage  of 
participants  that  must  be  economically 
d isaovantaged  that  may  be  served  with  JTPA  "''unds 
is  •  at  cross-purposes  with  the  effort  to  target 
more  and  more  funds  to  the  most-ln-need. 


II.      What  services  should  be  provided? 

A.  In  an  attempt  to  simplify  the  process  of 
allocating  costs  to  appropriate  cost  categories 
and  eliminate  an  artificial  distinction  in  work 
experience  activities,  all  work  experience  should 
be  chargeable  100*/#  to  training,  thus  eliminating 
the  need  to  charge  part  of  the  work  experience 
cost  to  support  scviccs. 
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B*  -Allowance,  stipends,  and  '^onus  payments  to 
"  participants  should  be  aUc  .e.  The  need  and 
use  of  such  support  services  ould  be  determined 
locally  and  described  in  the  local  training  plan. 
By  allowing  such  payments,  service  delivery  areas 
will  be  better  able  to  serve  the  most-in-need  and 
those  with  serious  barriers  to  employment. 

C.  Try-out  employment  should  be  an  allowable  activity 
for  adults  as  well  as  youth  and  should  be  charged 
tc  the  support  services  cost  category  as  cost  and 
abuse  control  factor. 

D.  The  limitation  on  participant  support  for  Title 
11 -A  should  be  increased  from  15*/.  to  2S*/.  to  match 
the  limitation  in  the  new  Title  HI  amendments. 
This  should  eliminate  the  need  for  PICs  to  go 
through  the  cumbersome  and  dubious  process  of 
requesting  waivers  on  the  support  services 
limitation  when  a  certain  set  of  conditions  have 
been  met  in  the  service  delivery  area. 

E.  The  Exemplary  Youth  Program  activities  should  be 
placed  in  the  expanded  Title  II-B  year-round  youth 
program.  These  activities  would  then  be  allowable 
but  would  r.ot  have  to  be  considered  as  a  separate 
program,   thus  simplifying  the  youth  program. 


Management  tools 

A-       To  ensure        consistancy        in  eligibility 

determination,  performance  standards  calculations, 
and  in  federal  reporting,  all  terms  used  in  any  of 
these  processes  should  be  standardized  at  the 
national  level  and  the  Departmer.^  of  Labor  s'lould 
standardize  the  MIS  data  collection  requirements. 

B.  The-  states  must  be  allowed  to  hold  back  up  to  5*/ 
of  the  Title  II-B  funds  for  administration  of  the 
program  as  is  the  case  with  Title  II-A. 

C.  The  states  must  be  given  more  latitude  to  deal 
with  i3sueG  at  the  local  level  that  involve  the 
quality  of  the  program.  Simply  ensuring 
compliance  with  the  letter  of  the  legislation  and 
regulations  does  not  ensure  that  programs  are 
being  operated  in  the  moat  efficient  and 
productive  manner  and  are  in  keeping  with  the 
purpose  of  the  Act  and  the  needs  of  the 
individuals  that  the  program  is  intended  to  serve. 
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D..  _An  annual  closeout  of  all  Titles  and  programs 
-under  JTPA  should  be  required  between  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  states  as  well  as 
between  the  states  and  the  service  delivery  areas* 
This  annual  closeout  should  allow  a  certain 
peicentage  of  a  program  year's  allocation  as 
carry-over  and  the  remainder  of  the  funds  should 
rever  t  to  the  Depar  tment  of  Labor  for 
redistribution*  The  annual  closeout  of  all  Titles 
and  programs  would  greatly  simplify  the  tracking 
of  expenditures  and  eliminate  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  that  surrounds  the  system  which  is  in 
place  currently. 


Coordination 

A.  A  great  deal  of  emphasis  in  the  JTPA  legislation 
has  been  placed  upon  coordination  with  other 
programs*  The  states  should  be  allowed  to  use  9 
portion  of  the  6*/.  funds  as  incentive  for  th« 
service  delivery  areas,  to  coordinate  with  either 
program*  If  the  states  were  to  be  authorized  to 
utilize*  6*/«  funds  in  this  manner,  the  coordination 
requirements  placed  upon  JTPA  could  be  eliminated 
and  SDAo  could  be  rewarded  for  coordination. 

B.  If  the  coordination  requirements  placed  upon  JTPA 
cannot  be  removed,  then  all  requirements  for 
coordination  that  are  placed  upon  JTPA  should  be 
likewise  placed  upon  the  other  programs  with  which 
JTPA  is  required  to  coordinates* 


Miscellaneous  Administrative  Issues 

A.  Another  change  to  the  allocation  formula  process 
which  has  been  proposed  would  place  an  age  cap  on 
the.  definition  of  economically  disadvantaged  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  allocations*  This 
change  would  eliminate  frofl*  th«?  calculation  those 
individuals  over  a  certain  age  and  would  only 
include  those  individuals  who  are  most  likely  to 
be  served  by  employment  and  training  programs*  It 
would  also  seem  equally  reasonable  to  put  a  lower 
limit  of  1^  years  of  age  on  the  definition  of 
economically  disadvantaged  as  well  to  eliminate 
consideration  of  individuals  below  the  minimum  age 
for  eligibility  determination. 


The      establishment      of    another    youth  program 
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administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  outside 
of  the  normal  flou  of  funds  and  administrative 
control  of  states  As  not  desirable.  Iowa  is 
currently  utilizing  8*/.  funds  to  conduct 
partnership-type  projects  very  similar  to  those 
proposed.  It  is  possible  to  utilize  the  existing 
service  delivery  system  to  conduct  such  a  program. 
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Appendix  6 


TCRRY  C  ORANSTAO.  covCI»noa 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


ALLAN  T.  THOMS.  0<*<eiOi» 


August  15»  1988 


JTP  ISSUANCE  13-88 


SUBJECT:  Announcement  of  Public  Hearings  to  review  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (JTPA) 


1.  Purpose;    To  transmit  information  yn  public  hearings  whJcli  will  be  held 
to  obtain  Input  on  how  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  JTPA  program 
can  he  enhanced. 

2.  Background;   On  October  13,  1982,  President  Reagan  signed  into  law  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA).   In  1986  Congress  amended  JTPA  and 
planned  to  conduct  hearings  during  1989  on  the  quality  and  effectiveness 
of  the  JTPA  program.   In  order  to  assist  Congress  with  the  JTPA  review 
and  develop  a  Departiuent  of  labor  (DOl)  position  on  amending  JTPA,  the 
COL  has  established  a  National  JTPA  Advisory  Conrnittee.   The  connittee 
is  to  provide  export  advise  and  guidance,  and  to  analyze  the  basic 
policy  issues  which  n^'st  be  addressed  In  charting  the  future  course  of 
JTPA.  An  important  parv  of  the  conmittee*s  ,>oview  and  reconmendations 
will  be  input  from  concerned  JTPA  constituenc1«s.   Ttierefore,  the  OOL  has 
asked  each  state  to  hol^  public  hearings. 

Accordingly,  the  State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council  and  the  State 
Adminutrative  Entity  will  be  conducting  public  hearings  at  six  Iowa 
locations  to  obtain  public  input  on  the  following  issues: 

.  Who  should  the  program  serve? 

-  Eligibility  for  the  program  and  who  should  be  targeted* 

-  Adequacy  of  the  allocation  formula  of  the  Title  IIA/IIB  funds. 

.  Wha^.  services  should  be  provided  and  how  can  the  quaint/'  of 
s<: /vices  be  irrproved? 

-  Nature  and  quality  of  services  provided. 

-  Payment  of  stipends,  allawances  and  bonuses. 
Perfct^^nce  standard  n^anagement. 
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.  rfow  can  the  nanagement  tools  used  in  the  progran  be  enhanced? 

-  Effective  planning  and  program  design  at  the  SOA  level. 

-  Strengthening  of  technical  assistance  services. 

-  Program  data  collection  and  analysis. 

-  Improvements  in  the  co<imunication  of  Federal  policy  guidance  to 
States  and  from  the  Stat«  to  the  SOAs  both  in  terms  of  precision 
and  timeliness. 

.  Should  JTPA  be  coordinated  more  closely  with  non-JTPA  services  and 
serve  other  national  priorities?   Should  the  public-private  partner- 
ship under  JTPA  be  broadened? 

-  Which  non-JTPA  services  should  be  linked  under  Titles  IIA  and  III? 

-  Coordination  through  legislative  action  or  administratively. 

-  Broadening  the  PIC  membership  to  accociinodate  a  wider  role  in 
non-JTPA  service  areas. 

Substance;  The  public  hearings  will  be  conducted  by  the  SJiCC  and  the  SAE 
at  the  following  locations: 

August  31,  19B8:         Iowa  Western  Codinunity  College 

Continuing  Education  Center  Auditorium 
2700  College  Road 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

September  1,  198B:      Indian  Hills  Community  College 

Economic  Development  Skill  Center,  Room  100 
Grandview  &  Elm 
Ottumwa,  Iowa 


September  6,  19BB: 


Septembe-  ^2,  19BB: 


September  13,  19BB: 


September  15,  19BB: 


Buena  Vista  College 
Siebens  Forum 
Storm  Lake,  Iowa 

Hawkeye  Institute  of  Technology 
Grundy  Hall,  Rooms  256-258 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

Eastern  Iowa  Community  College  District  Offices 
304  West  2nd  Street,  Room  204 
Davenport,  Iowa 

Wallace  State  Office  Building  Auditorium 
E.  9th  &  Grand 
Des  Hoines,  Iowa 


The  SJTCC  and  SAE  will  follow  the  proceo'ures  listed  below: 

a.  The  hearing  will  be  limited  to  three  hours  in  each  location 
(7:00  PH  -  10:00  PH). 
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b.  Test1n)0ny  will  be  limited  to  the  discussion  of  who  is  to  receive 
assistance:  services  to  be  provided  and  their  quality; 
itnprovefsents  in  program  management;  and  coordination  of  services. 

c.  Those  wishing  to  testify  must  notify  the  Iowa  Department  of  Economic 
Development  (IDED),  Division  of  Job  Training,  by  contacting  Kathy 
Hack  at  515-281-7243  or  Harian  Howard  at  515-281-7241  by  noon  the  day 
of  the  hearing  to  have  their  names  placed  on  the  agenda. 

d.  Agendas  will  be  determined  on  a  "first  come,  first  serve*  basis  as  , 
the  notifications  are  received  by  IDED.' 

e.  Testimony  will  be  limited  to  ten  (10)  minutes  with  a  five  (5) 
minute  period  scheduled  itmediately  following  to  permit  panel 
members  to  ask  questions  pertainiitg  to  the  testimony. 

f.  In  addition  to  verbal  testimony,  a  written  summary  of  one  page  or 
less  must  be  submitted  on  or  before  the  scheduled  publi**  n^^aring.  In 
lieu  of  verbal  testimony,  a  written  testimony,  including  a  sunwary  of 
one  page  or  less,  may  be  submitted  to  IDED  by  4:30  PH. on  September  15, 
1988.  Written  suwnaries  are  requested  to  accurately  relay  all  testimony 
to  the  Department  of  Labor.  Testimony  is  to  be  sent  to: 

John  Bargman 

Division  of  Job  Training 

Iowa  Department  of  Economic  Development 

200  East  Grand 

Des  Koines,  Iowa  50309 

g.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  hearing.  If  time  permits,  testimony 
limited  to  the  discussion  of  the  JTPA  review  may  be  given  by  those 
in  attendance  who  are  not  lifted  on  the  agenda. 

4*   Action;   Ensure  that  all  appropriate  personnel  are  made  aware  of  the 
review  of  JTPA  public  hearings. 

5.   Contact;  Questions  concerning  this  issuance  should  be  directed  to 
kathy  Mack  at  515-281-7243  or  Karian  Howard  at  515/281-7241. 


Jeff  Nail,  Administrator 
Division  of  Job  Training 
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Appendix  C 


National  Conference  of  Stale  Legislatures 


OFFICIAL  POLICY 


EDUCATION 


Employment  and  Training 


The  social  and  economic  forces  that  result  In  skilled  worker  shortages 
and  disproportionately  high  levels  of  poverty  and  unenployment  among  certain 
segments  of  American  society  are  national  In  scope  and  must  be  addressed  by 
federal  policy,  legislation,  and  funding  In  partnership  with  the  states. 

More  specifically,  such  policy,  legislation,  and  funding  should  focus  on 
three  critical  areas  of  concern:    (I)  the  shortage  of  skilled  labor; 
(2)  disproportionately  high  unemployment  among  disadvantaged  populations, 
especially  youth;  and,  (3)  dis^^iaced  workers. 

1.  The  shortage  of  skilled  labor,  which  is  projected  for  the  late  1980s 
will  have  a  negative  impact  upon  American  industrial  growth  and, 
unless  addressed,  may  weaken  the  entire  national,  social,  and 
economic  structure.    The  changing  nature  of  work  in  America  demands  a 
national  effort**1n  partnership  with  the  states^-toward  a  systematic 
commitment  to  the  preparation  of  the  nation's  workforce.    Such  a 
Joint  commitment  should  be  acconplished  with  the  full  coordination  of 
the  employment  and  training  system  and  the  education  system, 
including  vocational  education, 

2.  The  employment  and  training  needs  of  working  and  unemployed  poor 
people"Cspoc1ally  youth— must  be  addressed  through  special  funds  and 
programs.   Exceedingly  high  unemployment  among  the  nation's 
economically  disadvantaged  and  minority  youth,  and  the  unique 
problems  they  face,  must  be  attacked  by  coordinated  national,  state, 
and  local  efforts  utilizing  the  resources  of  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors.   Such  a  joint  effort  should  be  highly  coordinative 
and  innovative  with  "career"  placement  the  end  goal  for  the 
individual, 

3.  The  changeable  state  of  the  national  economy  and  American  Industry 
has  created  a  wasteful  growing  pool  of  d1sp.3ced  workers  who  require 
job  retraining  and  placement  so  they  again  can  be  contribut  ng 
members  of  society.   Working  closely  with  those  states  mcst  affected, 
national  resources  shculd  provide  Incentives  for  the  private  sector, 
together  with  the  education,  employment,  and  training  systems  to 
utilize  and  build  upon  the  skills  already  available  in  these  workers 
for  the  purposes  of  retraining  and  placement. 
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To  better  facilitate  the  above  three  programmatic  recommendations,  the 
National  Conference  of  State  LegisU'.dres  makes  the  following  procedural 
reconnendations: 

A.   Planning  for  employment  and  training  programs  should  be  a  coordinsted 
state  and  local  effort. 

6.   Legislation  should  not  be  written  in  a  way  that  vests  program 

responsibility  in  a  specific  branch  of  state  government.   Rather,  in 
directing  responsibility,  the  neutral  word  "State"  should  be  used  to 
avoid  conflicts  with  individual  state  procedures,  practices,  and 
laws. 

C.  Legislation  and  agency  regulation  should  establish  that  state  and 
local  adrginistrative  structures  for  federal  employment  and  training 
programs  shall  be  pursuant  to  state  law,  such  as  (a)  which  agencies 
shall  administer  the  programs^  (b)  within  federal  guidelines,  how 
planntrj  and  evaluation  shall  be  conducted  and  how  program  data  shall 
be  collected  and  disseminated,  and  (c)  what  implementing, 
appropriating,  and  oversight  authority  shall  be  retained  by  the  state 
legislature. 

D.  Legislation  should  be  written  in  a  way  that  does  not  mandate  the 
replacement  of  current  effective  state  programs  with  federal 
programs. 

E.  Legislation  should  be  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  prohibit 
reinterpretation  of  legislative  intent  by  means  of  regulation. 

F.  Implementation  of  a  national  employment  and  training  effort  is  best 
left  up  to  state  and  loca^  officials  with  specific  ^-esponsibility  for 
service  delivery  at  the  local  level. 

G.  The  Private  sector,  especially  small  business  and  industry,  must  be 
involved  in  all  aspects  of  the  employment  and  training  process,  from 
planning  to  assessment. 

H.  Allowances,  stipends,  program  activities,  and  support  services  should 
be  neither  mandated  nor  prohibited,  but  allowed  flexibility  in 
keeping  with  program  design  and  the  needs  of  individual  clients. 

I.  Federal  and  stste  action  should  f;icilitate  the  coordination  of  all 
education,  skill  training,  and  employment  services,  both  public  and 
private.    Such  coordination  should  include  such  things  as  mutual 
advisory  board  memberships,  coordinated  planning,  and  exchange  of 
information  on  a  timely  basis.   The  federal  government  should  not 
encourage  the  proliferation  of  needless  advisory  mechanisms. 

J.   A  national  employment  and  training  program  should  be  forward- funded 
and  have  a  multi-year  appropriation  to  allow  for  more  effective 
planning  to  reflect  the  economic  development  needs  of  different 
states  and  localities. 

K.   Employment  and  training  programs  should  be  assessed  annually  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  they  are  meeting  the  goals  of  national 
and  state  policies  and  program  objectives. 
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Appendix  u 

^  IOWA'S  CHANCING  DEMOGRAPHICS 

Iowa  is  experiencing  renewed  vigor  in  iis  eeonomic  seeiors  afier  several  H:rr:^..i, 
Thai  may  be  a  harbinger  of  demographie  ehanses  as  well  luhnZu  tu^!  dif fieuli  years, 

frequently  lags  behind  economic  changl        ^  *  '°  population 

than  growing  slightly,  the  state's  population  is  dcelininc  slioMlv   r«mn^  -V        fa/"^^-  Rather 

w«  lower  than  thit  for  »ny  other  state.  Indeed,  the  figure  for  the  United  StateVw,oVoIr,lm 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  lower  rate  of  household  formation  in  Iowa  is  the  deeline  in  ,k, 
ntiinbe:  of  young  adults  and.  perhap:  co=:eq«ntly.  of  marriages.  The  U°S  Bureau  of  ie  rr„^! 
estimates  ,hat  lowans  aged  18-24  dropped  81.000  from  1980  to^987.  A„d  hlT^c^c^fro'^f^  jo^ 
fewer  marriages  in  1987  than  in  1980.  ° 

.  nnn  ^5".?"  f'?><r«  suggest  another  key  ehange  oeeurring  in  the  state.  There  were  132  birihs  ner 
1.000  residents  in  1987.- a  rate  below  ,hat  ever  reeorded  previously  in  Iowa.  About  10  300  f  we 

f  cm  19°79''to  1980  Th    ""h      fl'"^""  '»'""'"  ^""""^  n  low  ':: 

25T0  34  y  ars  ot  a  e,°,«orV  *  number  of  people 

«  to  J4  years  old.  a  category  containing  peopk  n  prime  childbearinc  veirs  • 

Iowa    In  1980.  there  were  449.000  in  this  age'cat  .o'ry:  the  estimarfor7987  s  4  4  000  The 

number  of  deaths  on  ,he  other  hand,  has  been  relatively  constant  for  reeent  deeldes  Thus  ,l\ 

constantly  narrowing  difference  between  births  and  deaths,  which  is  called  natural  chanJe  i  'H?,! 

almost  totally  ,0  declines  in  births.  In  1986.  28  Iowa  counties  had  mo  e  de  h    hsn  birtVs- 1h^ 

number  experiencing  natu.al  decrease  has  been  growing  nearly  every  year  this  dec^Se. 

„„n,„^'H"!'°K'''  '■7',!"''  "''■<l<l<'  ■«<"«  binhs  than  deaths  from  1980  to  1987  population  is 

estimated  to  have  declined  by  80.000.  If  ,hat  estimate  of  population  ehange  is  eorree^  ?hen  ibou 
h.;d  !,"T  ^^"1  T'"  "I'  """"S  that  period.  Migrat  on  whi  ^  ?s  th 

Tjrt  Zl?  i  P/"?"'"""  '".""O"-  "  «'«■■«■  »ith  the  current  assumption  beins  that 

more  youths  and  young  adults  are  leaving  Iowa  than  moving  inio  the  stat:. 

.hat  a,-"ni«',hle' difficult  because  of  the  variety  o»  assumptions 
T-i  n«  .n  ^    ■  '"<"""°"      "-e  US  Bureau  of  ,he  Census  suggested  eontinumg 

tl:,Z\f  It,  '  "<""""'<'"  ""o  """"y    Projeetions  done  Mihin  Ihe  state  pred.c  a 

pattern  of  stability-a  return  to  grow.h.  but  at  very  modest  levels  of  :.000  per  vear  to  th-  lurVof 

IS-  ItZ'lc  "  "'T'"-  '«="■  ">  -."  g^out'h  among 

ih:  oldest  of  ihe  age  groups  and  Imle  ehangt  or  decline  among  youth. 
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Impltcxlloas  for  lowa 

(1)  Iowa  is  likely  to  lose  one  scat  in  the  House  of  Reprei  asivcs  when 
reapporuonment  is  eompleied  before  the  1992  eleeiion.  If  populs'.ion  deeliae  contjnu«  through 
ihc  19905,  then  a  seeond  seat  eould  he  in  jeopardy  in  2001  v;ithin  the  state,  urbin  areas  arc 
Slowing  more  than  (or  declining  less  than)  rural  areas;  thus,  ihi  state  legislature  ir.  1992  probably 
will  have  more  represcnution  froa  nrban  eonstittiencics. 

(2)  Those  tS  and  oldtr  continue  to  increate  rapidly  in  Iowa,  wiih  ihc  number  jumping 
from  45,000  in  1980  to  an  estimated  53,000  in  19R7.  The  eontiawd  increase  in  the  older 
population  suggests  intcasive  planning  for  lons-terir.  health  care;  with  continuing  declines  in  rural 


benefit  the  state. 


(3)  The  low  rate  of  forraalion  of  new  households  ia  lowa  suggests,  among  other  things, 
that  continued  declines  in  the  birth  wtc  may  be  anticipated,  which  has  obvicus  consequences  for 
education.  Because  birth  rates  have  dropped  well  below  the  state  average  -n  many  rural  counties, 
issues  concerning  seboci  consolidition  wi!l  continue  to  be  heard,  Qucsiions  should  be  raised  about 
short'term  soSutions  to  problems  that  demand  a  long-term  view  of  ccnticuin^  population  trends! 
The  decline  among  those  ip.  the  younger  age  groups  also  gives  emphasis  to  the  potential  for 
restructuring  higher  education  throughout  the  state 

(4)  With  a  low  birth  rate  and  net  migration  loss  of  youth,  there  will  be  fewer  individuals 
available  for  cntry<lsvcl  jobs  in  both  the  public  and  pri'/ate  sectors  of  Iowa*s  ecocoray.  Generally, 
this  would  be  seen  as  a  negative  factor.  It  may  actuilly  work  as  an  advantage,  however,  because 
young  adults  from  other  states  could  be  recruited  to  fill  sueh  positions  and  thus  reverse  some  of 
ih;  migration  loss.  In  addition,  women  and  minority-group  members  may  have  more  success  in 
entering  the  litZT  force  in  Iowa. 

(5)  In  lowa,  the  age  category  coDiSising  those  35  through  44  (part  of  the  babyboom 
gencrstion)  had  the  greatest  percentage  iacrcasc  from  1550  1987.  These  people,  entering  some 
c(  tNeir  most  economically  productive  years,  arc  especially  important  to  welfare  of  Icwa.  The 
state  must  take  ::?p$  to  retain  these  iadividuils,  a  group  perhaps  mors  vulnerable  tn^r.  r^aSized  to 
iures  of  positions  and  amenities  available  elsewhere.  Emphasis  on  excellence  in  education  tor 
their  children  likely  is  a  key  positive  rcinfcrccmcnt  for  remaining  in  Iowa.  Also,  intcresr  ni 
coniinuirig  education  for  those  above  the  "traditional'  age:  for  college  and  univcrssty  training 
should  continue  to  increase. 

V»«'<:?V       Department  of  Com  lercc  :t'u^r.  American  Demographics,  Wall  Sirc.t  Journal 
Written:  Dr.  Willis  Goudy,  Census  Services,  lowa  State  University,  A^-sc 
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Appendix  E 

National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures 


OFFICIAL  POLICY 


EDUCATION 


Youth  Enployznent 

..nhiP®  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures  recognizes  the  serious 
probleR  of  youth  unemployment  throughout  the  country  and  believes  that  a 
ifrMnn"   o???"?^^  io  publ ic  pol icy  to  youth  joblessness  is  generally 
It^iJlVf  ^^^^t  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  should  be  a  major 

«i  *u     school -to-worfc  transition  service,  early  evidence  indicates  that 
»ew  ot  those  most  in  need  currently  are  being  served  by  JTPA. 

Therefore,  KCSL  would  recoinciend  the  developawnt  of  a  more  comprehensive 
youth  employroent  policy  that  includes:  ^u^iprenensive 

1     An  expansion  of  resources  available  at  the  secondary  school  level  for 
basic  education  and  remediatio.i  to  reverse  patterns  of  functional 
illiteracy  and  re<5^jce  drop-out  rates.   The  youth  to  be  served  should 
be  those  least  i:\ely  to  become  employed  without  assistance. 

2.  I  stitutionalizing  school -to-work  transitivn  services  at  the 
secondary  and  post-secondary  levels,  to  include  counseling,  career 
exploration  and  planning,  job  search  assistance,  and  other  services 
that  will  both  facilitate  entry  into  the  labor  market  and  instill  the 
importance  of  further  education  and  training,  especially  for  the 
non-college  bound. 

3.  After-school  job  opportunities  and  full-time  summer  jobs,  coupled 
w.th  remediation,  should  be  provided  fcr  economically  disadvantaged 
young  peopie'wno  are  in  high  school  cr  who  agree  to  return  to  an 
educational  program  that  leads  to  z  diploma  or  an  equivalency 
certificate.    Education  performance  and  school  attendance  would  be  a 
condition  of  participation  and  Hou}d  be  strictly  monitored.  Special 
attention  cust  be  given  to  coordination  j^ith  local  Private  Industry 
councils  to  provide  work  opportunities  in  the  private  sector  to 
enhance  ths  value  and  credibility  of  the  experience. 

4.  Creation  of  work  and  service  opportunities  for  i4-  to  18-year-olds 
who  have  completed  high  school  or  «:n  equivalency  program  and  want  to 
devote  a  year  to  community  or  conservation  service  to  develop  and 
test  their  skills,  and  explore  new  interests.   At  least  SO  percent  of 
the  participaiit.-f  should  be  economically  disadvantaged. 
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5.   Long-term  follow-up  services  to  assure  that  the  transition  is 

complete  including  incentives  for  promotions  or  substantial  gains  in 
income  for  target  youth. 

NCSL  urges  -a  true  state-federal  partnership  to  combat  this  serious 
national  problea  so  that  future  generations  of  youth  can  be  fully  employed  and 
productive  iseisbers  of  society. 
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Appendix  F 


National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures 


OFFICIAL  POLICY 


COUCATiO» 


Job  Tra-ning  Partnership  Act 


The  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures  is  pleased  to  note  the  role 
accorded  legislatures  in  the  ircplenentation  of  th«  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (JTPA),  P.L.  97-300.    This  is  a  recognition  of  the  policymaking  role  of 
state  legislatures  and  of  the  need  to  maintain  proper  checks-and-balances 
between  branches  of  state  governments. 

NCSL  urges  legislatures  to  carefully  consider  their  particular  role  in 
the  implementation  of  JTPA  with  regard  to  their  policies  and  procedures  and  in 
consideration  of  state  priorities  regarding  job  training,  vocational 
education,  and  human  resource  dsvelopment. 

A;nong  the  special  activities  legislaturts  may  want  to  consider  are: 
1-    Iinpl eventing  legislation; 

2.  Assurance  that  representation  of  and  by  the  legislature  h  .  been 
appointed  to  the  State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council  in 
accordance  with  the  Act; 

3.  Policy  coordination  between  the  job  training  program  and  other 
programs  such  as  education,  vocational  education,  welfare, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  organization  of  the  state  employment 
service;  and, 

4.  Monitoring  and  oversight  of  job  training  programs. 

NCSL  calls  upon  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to  respect  state  audit 
decisions  in  the  absence  of  0H8  guidelines  and  to  refrain  from  unnecessary 
intervention  in  the  absence  of  federal  standards.   Also,  NCSL  calls  upon  DOL 
to  neutralize  legislation  and  regulations  in  employment  and  training  programs 
by  designating  the  "State"  as  the  legal  entity  with  which  the  department  deals 
rcther  than  specifying  a  particular  branch  of  government.   This  would  be 
proper  acknowledgement  of  the  congressional  intent  to  assure 
checks-and-balances  and  to  recognize  the  differences  found  in  the 
constitutional  and  political  systems  of  the  several  states. 
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Turnabout  ^^^^^^ 
in  kmilaf 
few  workers 

State  may  look  to  South 
to  ease  the  labor  shortage 

fij  DAVID  YEPSEN 

lowau  a  state  that  has  lost  tens  o( 
thocsands  of  workers  this  decade  be- 
caose  of  *  jo^  shortaje.  now  faces  a 
growing  labor  shortaje  aod  jwobaWy 
will  bave  to  advertise  in  tht  South  to 
attract  skilled  and  clerical  workers, 
state  officials  say. 

"ft's  Incredible."  said  Douglas 
Gross,  executive  assUtari  to  Gov 
Teny  Branstad.  **I  never  thought 
we'd  ha  ve  a  problem  like  this  after  all 
mi  ve  been  through  in  Iowa." 

The  state  will  f^rst  run  its  help- 
wanted  ads  within  the  state.  II  that 
doesa  t  proiioce  results  in  60  days. 
Gross  said,  the  notices  be  rwV  , 
Ushed  outside  Iowa  —  particularly 
theSouth. 

WieretheJobjAre 

Gross  said  the  eltlc;  cf  Fcvest  Oty 
Mount  Pleasant.  Fatrfteld  and  Des 
Moines  arc  experiencing '  tigntficattt 
tabor  shoruges"  of  either  MiHed  bl  jc 
collar  workers  or  elencal  workers. 
Stale  officials  also  are  conctrned  that 
Sioux  City  may  run  out  of  skilled 
workers  as  its  meatpacking  iodustry 
expands,  he  satd. 

Winnebago  Industries  in  Forest 
City  "Is  finding  it  difficult  to  get 
enough  people  to  meet  thetr  produc* 
tion  goals"  and  needs  several  hundred 
skilled  assembly  lii>e  worken.  such 
as  welders,  to  meet  those  goals,  be 
said 

In  Dcs  Moines,  some  insurance 
companies  are  having  trouble  finding 
qualified  clerical  workers  to  staff 
their  growing  opera  tioos-  be  said. 
-Growth  Uneven** 

"Iowa's  ecvdomic  growth  is  un- 
even," Gross  said.  "We're  in  a  situa* 
lion  4 here  somt  growth  will  be  limit- 
ed by  ih<*  l3ck  of  available  labor.  It's 
alargc  Issuefor  the  IS^Os." 

Gross  said  the  first  step  in  meeting 
those  shortages  will  be  helping 
lO^irs  looking  for  work  to  find  jobs 
in  the  state.  In  August,  he  said  there 
were  6S.000  lo'.Tans  who  v:ct(  seeking 
jobs,  "find  yit  want  to  help  lowanx 
nrst" 


But  that  may  not  provide  enough 
ap}«Iicants  to  ftll  the  denuods  of  em- 
ployers. Gross  said  tbey  "arc  looking 
around"  for  other  plant  locations  be^ 
cause  they  ciot  find  enough  pro«pcc- 
tire  applicants  iu  the  sut?. 

"The  labM*  Rurket  b  getting  tight' 
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Labor  shortage  has  state 
in  an  unfamiliar  position 


Conn'nued /ro  n  Pope  One 

eraod  tl^ter.There  are  more  miaor^ 
ities  and  women  enterlcg  tbe  work 
force  but  often  they  don't  bare  tbe 
skills  these  employers  are  seekicg." 
he  said.  The  govemor't  aide  uld  a 
program  is  being  established  at  the 
atea  colleges  to  link  those  workers 
with  tralnbg  programs. 

*'If  It's  not  4  problem  now.  It'a 
likely  to  be  a  problem  In  the  futttre,** 
be  said.  *X>ur  workforce  is  gettlns 
older. 

The  worst  thing  that  caold  happen 
to  us  b  a  Uck  of  skilled,  blue  collar 
workers  for  bcsisess  that  wants  to  ex' 
pand.  1 1  could  hinder  ecooomic  derel' 
opment." 

"Generic**  Appeali 

State  officials  hare  struggled  for 
years  to  get  more  industries  Into 
Iowa,  and  Gross  said  unless  Iowa  can 
get  the  right  kind  of  workers  for  pr^* 
.tpective  employers,  thoy  ^ployers 
"will  start  looking  elsewhere." 

The  advertising  will  be  p^Ed  for  by 
indiridoal  compooies  bc^  be  "ge- 
neric" appeals  askbg  potential  work- 
ers to  appl**  at  a  local  Job  Service  of- 
fict, 

"If  there  coumues  to  be  a  shortage 
after  iO  days,  we'll  go  outside  the 
state."  be  said.  Gross  said  be  expects 
that  will  be  necessary  because  nuny 
empIo>ers  are  looking  for  workers 
who  possess  specific  skills. 

If  the  Iowa  ads  don't  produce  re- 
sults, stste  money  wtlt  be  used  In 
newspapers  in  Texas  and  Louisiana, 
both  targeted  because  of  their  high 
unemployment  raU^  Employment 
agencies  there  wiii  tv  5«^.M  to  refer 
prospects  to  Iowa  employment  Oiu 
dais.  Gross  said  many  former  lowans 
whoare  looking  for  a  chance  to  come 
back  to  Iowa  may  be  enticed  to  re- 
turn. 

He  said  be  did  noS  know  bow  mMct 
money  would  be  netoeO  !cr  tlte  ad- 
rertlsingbut  said  no  special  appro- 
priations would  be  needed  from  the 
LeiisUture. 

Gross  said  lowans  whoare  Inter- 
ested in  the  skilled  jchs  in  these  com- 
munities should  contact  a  local  Job 
Service  olf  ice. 


RV-maker  Winnebago 
clinches  pact  with  Japan 

TOKYO.  JAPAN  (AP)  -  Winneba. 
go  Industries  Inc.  of  Forest  aty,  la, 
signed  a  Jobt  renlore  with  .Mitsubishi 
Moaday  to  sell  Winnebago  rec- 
reatlcaal  vehicles  Ic  Japan. 

Winnebago  Vice  President  Gerald 
Boman,  wbo  had  four  of  his  smaller 
RV  modeb  on  display,  aald  Wlnneba« 
go  exports  oolr  0<5  percent  of  the 
12.000  to  liOOO  units  produced  annu- 
ally, and  hopes  with  the  MlisublshJ 
marketing  to  Increase  exports  to  I'* 
percent  of  productloci. 

Lauding  tbe  aggreesDent  wa^  VS. 
Commerce  Secretary  C.  WlUlam  Ver- 
ity. Iowa  Gor.  Terry  Braratad  and 
Hajtme  Tamun,  the  powerful  Jar> 
ccse  toinister  of  Interoatlooal  trade 
and  industry. 

Said  Verity.  "IFith  Mitsubishi  ma  r« 
ketisg  this  prodxt.  I  predict  that  this 
will  bean  Immediate  toccess." 

Tbe  Japanese  government  is  seek* 
f  r  w  cut  Japan's  180  blllioo  annual 
trkde  surplus  with  the  United  Stxtes 
by  encouraging  more  Imports  of 
Amedcafl  goods  into  Japan. 

Monday's  party  for  Winnebago  wu 
the  ccnttfpiece  of  the  weeklong  U5. 
trade  mission,  and  guests  included 
members  d  the  Diet,  Japan's  parlia. 
ment,  «s  veil  as  Iowa  govetrmient  of< 
ficUb. 

Braostad  called  the  agn^ement  "a 
very  major  step  forward  ly  Ameri- 
can Indiotry  and  we  are  v^ry  pro^ 
that  a  company  based  in  loira  is  lead- 
ing tbe  way  ber*  In  Japan.' ' 
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Too  few  workers  to  fill  Iowa  jobs 

By  VERONICA  FOWLER 


.  Clerical  workers  are  seeded  so 
'  batUy  at  Kirkt-Vaa  Oradd  loc,  a  Des 
Motaes  Inssrance  (inn*  Uiat  tbe  com- 
pany has  btiaa  recmlUcj  retirees 
aod  advertblos  la  everytUog  from 
the  want  ads  to  church  bulletins. 

la  Owndl  Bluffa,  Bloe  SUr  Foods 
b  down  100  employees  —  aboat  a 
sixth  ci  lU  work  force  —  and  Is  coo- 
slderiai  sUrtlni  a  commuter  shatUe 
service  to  boa  In  employees  from  loof 
distaaccs. 

At  HcalUator  lac  ol  Mooct  Picas- 
ant.  li  used  to  be  that  you  coold  flod 
people  to  work  "any  day  of  the  week," 
lays  plant  mao3|er  PtU  Hecht.  Now, 
be  says,  fiiiinx  a  Job  mlfbt  mean 
"well  wrestle  with  It  for  three 
weeks." 

WhUe  roocb  of  Iowa  slowly  recor- 
ers  from  years  of  a  sloroplaf  farm 
eccoomy  and  doab!eKll|It  aaemploy- 
roeat.  employers  to  a  few  pockets  of 
prosperity  are  fladJaf  themselrcs  in 
an  onfamlllar  sItsaUofl.  They  cant 
And  eoooth  workers. 

Abort  65.000  people  remala  mem- 
ployed  in  the  state.  However, employ* 
ers  uy  these  Jobless  workers  either 


BUSINESS 

lowaas  who  try  to  lire  oa  the 
>mlaimim  wage  flad  it's  aot 
Qacfctfame.Pa|elG. 


live  In  hJ{h  naempIoyment  areas  or 
areot  qualified  for  the  Jobs  that  are 
open  In  the  boom  towasw 
limited  to  a  Few  Areas 

Severe  sVrtages.  however,  are 
limited  to  a  few  parts  of  the  sUte 
where  expansion  has  been  steady. 
Other  areas,  such  as  Lee  Cboaty  to 
soctheast  Iowa,  conttoue  to  have  oa- 
employment  of  nearly  8  percent. 

But  in  Des  Moines.  Ames,  Iowa 
aiy.  Mount  Pleasant.  Fairfield.  For- 
est City  and  Council  Bluffs,  employ- 
ers are  complaiatox  about  a  ladc  of 
qualified  workers. 

While  that  mljbt  seem  «ood  news 
for  job  banter:,  economic  develop- 
ment officials  say  the  problem  b  |o> 


Ing  to  worsen  before  it  gets  better  and 
fear  the  labor  shortagt  might  stuat 
•cooomic  growth. 

•'It's  a  pocket  syndrome  that  has 
the  potential  to  b*  statewide  to  the 
•JOs.-  says  Douglas  Gross,  top  aide  to 
GfT.  Terry  Braastad.  "Tyfe'r*  getting 
glimpses  of  a  problem  that  could  be 
—  much  larger." 

Eaperu  say  the  shortages  !iave 
been  brought  oo  by  rapidly  expanding 
Industry  la  some  areas  and  small 
wages  that  fall  to  enUce  Iowa's  ooem- 
ployed  to  move  where  the  Jobs  are. 

For  example,  about  one-third  of  the 
lowaas  collecting  unempioymeat  In- 
surance a:  ^  la  manufacturtog.  Job 
Service  sutbUcs  show.  Yet,  to  pros- 
perous areas,  Ifa  often  the  macufac- 
|««1og  Jobs  that  are  hard  to  fUL 
Scars  of  Exodai  ' 

Also,  economic  development  ex- 
perU  say,  the  swell  of-baby-boom 
workers  has  beea  depleted  depar- 
tures from  the  state,  leaving  a 


smaller  pool  of  young,  often  unskilled 
workers.  Iowa's  loss  of  young  people 
has  been  among  the  nation's  most 
severe  in  the  1910s,  and  population 
experts  say  the  loss  could  scar  the 
sta  I  e's  economic  growth. 

Workers  in  highest  demand  are 
either  skilled  hloe^ollar  workers, 
such  as  welders  and  toot-a'nd-dle 
makers,  or  clerical  workers. 

Des  Moines  hu  felt  acutely  the 
need  for  clerical  workers. 

"We're  having  an  awful  time  find, 
ing  eatry  lcvel  candidates,  people 
with  some  keyboard  skills  or  even 
just  high  school  graduates."  says 
Jackie  Van  Ahn.  vice  president  for 
*uman  resources  at  KIrke-Van  Ors- 
■del. 

When  she  hears  of  Insurance  busi' 
nesses  moving  into  the  area.  "I  self- 
ishly hoj,e  they  don't  put  It  In  Des 
Moines  because  we  don't  have  the 
workersavallable." 

Yet  In  other  parts  of  the  sUte  cler- 
ical workers  are  going  without  Jobs, 


Asked  to  Add  Office^ 

A  number  of  cities  n  less  prosper- 
ous parts  of  the  state  have  ap- 
proached Kirke-Van  0:sdet  about  ad- 
ding offices  there,  says  Van  Ahn. 

The  Principal  Financial  Group  has 
already  done  It. 

In  part  because  of  a  lack  of  clerical 
workers  to  Des  Moines.  Principal's 
office  la  Mason  City  was  expanded 
and  a  new  office  in  Waterloo  Is  betoc 
established. 

Skilled  blue-collar  workers  also 
'  aremucfatodemandtoselectpartsof 
the  state. 

In  FalrfleKt.  boom  times  are  on, 
making  It  tough  to  find  everything 
from  production  line  workers  to 
welders. 

Skilled  Laborers  Needed 

Rockwell  International  Inc.  has 
i^-t  iribled  Its  work  force  there,ttys 
Marc  Sprenger.  manager  at  the  Job 
Service  of  Iowa  office  in  Fairfield.  A 
lead  glass  marufacturer  and  a  gran- 
ite products  ^manufacturer  also  have 
suMtaatlally  expanded,  craating  a 
dearth  of  skilled  laborers. 


"We've  been  finding  It  hard  to  find 
these  workers  for  about  the  last  three 
months."  says  Sprenger.  Companies 
that  once  had  only  to  list  with  Job 
Service  are  resorting  to  running  ads 
in  newspapers  throughout  the  region 

In  Mount  Pleasant.  Heatilator  Inc , 
which  makes  fireplaces,  U  finding 
tool-and-dle  maken  in  low  supply. 

Phil  Herht.  Heatllator'a  manager 
of  manufacturing,  says  It  used  to  be 

"we'd  make  the  decision  to  hire 
Monday  and  we'd  have  the  Job  all 
wrspptd  cp  by  end  of  business  "nies- 
day," 

No  more.  While  Hecht  lays  the 
shortage  comes  In  waves,  he  might 
have  to  wait  weeks  before  filling  a 
.)<*-  I 

"Wbole  Tows  Is  Bootnlag" 

Nearby,  at  Metromall,  a  Mount 
Pleasant  direct-mail  distributor,  the 
plant  manager  uys  it's  hard  enough 
to  find  entry-level  appllcanb,  let 
alone  skilled  machine  operators. 

"The  whole  town  b  booming."  says 
.the  manager,  Keith  Koch.  "For  us. 
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this  Is  probably  our  b«st  year  {q  2$ 
ytar»." 

To  alleviate  the  labor  shortage, 
some  com{»anfes  are  trying  to  per- 
suade worken  in  areas  cf  the  state 
that  are  stili  economically  depressed 
to  lake  Jobs  in  these  pockets  of  pro* 
perlty.  Bot  Ihey'refiDdittgrtslstance. 

One  obsucle  b  lowam'  traditional 
commitment  to  family  and  com  muni' 

ty. 

"lowans  get  very  settled  in  their 
commurities,  and  they're  not  resiiy 
excited  about  relocating.-  says  Jerry 
Matbiasen.  deputy  director  of  the 
Iowa  Department  of  Emplv^.'nent 
Service*. 

When  Metromall  surveyed  poten- 
tiCl  workers,  -the  results  showed  that 
many  live  in  farms  or  small  towns, 
where  their  families  all  are.  and  they 
Just  doo't  want  to  move."  says  Kocb 

RccrulllsK  Iq  Olber  Stales 

State  officials  are  considering  re* 
crttiting  workers  from  depressed 
parts  of  the  country,  especially  Loul' 
slana  and  Texas.  Winnebago  Indus- 
tries Inc.  of  Forest  Ci ty.  In  pa rt icular. 
D'.'eds  several  hundred  skilled  «ssem* 
'^lyOlne  workers  and  expects  to  do 
some  recruiting  in  the  South 


Matbiasen  sa)s  while  "our  No  1 
goal  is  to  help  lowans  out  of  work 
here  In  Iowa."  there  are  also  a  num* 
ber  of  ez-Iowans  who  have  moved  to 
Sunbelt  states  who  might  be  interest' 
ed  la  returning  now  that  Jobs  are 
readily  availabie. 

Another  problem  is  in  attracting 
worlkSn  from  areas  of  poverty  to 
areas  of  prosperity  is  a  shortage  of 
housing,  especially  in  Mount  Pieas' 
ant,  Fairfield  and  Forest  City 

"It's  a  problem  in  rural,  small* 
town  Iowa.  In  some  places,  they 
baven'*  had  any  housing  built  for  10 
years." says  Gross. 

In  Mount  Pleasant  (pop.  7.200).  for 


example,  the  mayor  is  pushing  a  pro> 
gram  to  get  ^  1  housing  units  built  to 
ease  the  housing  crunch  and  cieate  a 
larger  labor  pool. 

Skills  UcUiig 

Another  obstacle  in  biring  the 
4.1  percent  of  Iowa's  workers  who  arc 
urw^ployed  is  a  lack  of  skills 

"More  and  more,  you're  running 
into  pe<^le  who  don  t  have  the  skills" 
for  many  jobs,  says  Sprerger  of 
Service.  '  1 


Man)  need  specific  training,  such 
as  welding.  Sprenger  says,  others 
can't  read  well  enough  to  follow  blue- 
prints correctly  still  others  need 
computer  experience  to  work  on  the 
growing  number  of  computer-operat- 
ed machines. 

Kirke-Van  Ondel's  Van  Ahn  says 
she  needs  people  who  have  good  ac» 
counting  and  math  skills  and  can 
speak  well. 

Officials  at  the  Des  Moines  Area 
Community  allege  say  the  unem- 
ployed  often  lack  grammar  and  writ- 
Ing  skilb  or  even  the  basic  ability  to 
reliite  well  to  others. 

Cwglas  Getter  cf  the  Iowa  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Development  said 
cooUollii.g  the  Job  shortage  will  be  a 
tc^>  priority  m  coming  months. 

Businesses,  bo  says,  "have  to  have 
the  best  opportunity  that  we  can  pro- 
vide to  remain  and  grow  in  Iowa  " 
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Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you,  Represent;^ tive  Gioninga.  We  ap- 
preciate your  being  here. 

Next,  let  me  call  on  Ms.  Linda  Woloshansky,  and  I  was  going  to 
say  with  that  name  you  should  live  in  Illinois.  But  if  you  are  from 
LaPorte,  Indiana,  you  almost  live  in  Illinois.  Very  happy  to  have 
you  with  us,  Ms.  Woloshansky. 

Ms.  Woloshansky.  Thp\  k  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportuni- 
ty to  testify  on  the  draft  JTPA  amendments  of  1988.  I  am  Linda 
Woloshansky,  Executive  Director  of  the  Kankakee  Valley  Job 
Training  Program  which  serves  a  six -county  area  in  northwest  In- 
diana. I  certainly  hope  that  you  will  not  hold  that  against  me. 

I  am  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties and  its  affiliate,  the  National  Association  of  County  Training 
and  Employment  Professionals.  Recently  I  received  correspondence 
from  your  staff  suggesting  that  you  would  welcome  my  views  on 
the  proposed  amendments.  I  never  imaidned  that  in  less  than  a 
month  I  would  have  this  opportunity  ^  share  my  ideas  with  you 
here  m  person  and  those  of  the  National  Association  of  Counties. 

Let  me  start  on  the  distribution  formula.  The  draft  legislation 
proposes  to  increase  the  formula  factor  for  economic  and  disadvan- 
taged from  one-third  to  one-half,  and  to  reduce  the  excess  and  sub- 
stantial unemployment  factors  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  each. 
While  we  are  concerned  that  some  areas  mav  be  receiving  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  funds  in  the  current  formula,  we  are  not  con- 
vinced that  the  proposed  formula  change  would  correct  the  prob- 
lem. 

^  A  June  3rd  report  prepared  by  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice assessed  the  effect  of  the  proposed  formula  changes  on  the 
btates  Title  II-B  funds.  The  report  clearly  shows  that  the  propos.ed 
formula  change  would  make  each  State"*s  allocation  more  closely 
reflect  its  share  of  the  economically  disadvantaged  population. 
However,  it  aJso  shows  that  some  large  States  with  high  concentra- 
tions of  economi::ally  disadvantaged  residents  would  receive  a  sig- 
nificant cut  in  funds,  while  others  with  a  lower  concentration 
would  receive  a  significant  increase.  Our  major  concern  today  is 
that  a  drastic  cut  in  funds  could  seriously  disrupt  services  and  ad- 
versely affect  the  credibility  of  th^^  JTPA  program  at  both  the  State 
and  the  local  level;. 

Mr.  Chaiman,  the  greatest  impact  in  the  proposed  formula 
change  would  be  felt  by  local  service  d<jlivery  areas,  such  as  the 
one  that  we  operate  ii  LaPorte.  Yet  the  report  that  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  was  ^.sked  to  prepare  only  reflects  the 
effect  that  the  formula  change  would  have  States.  We  strongly 
recommend  that  the  subcommittee  request  a  similar  report  show- 
ing the  effects  on  local  service  delivery  areas.  At  a  minimum,  the 
report  should  show  how  the  proposed  formula  change  would  affect 
funding  and  servif;es  in  each  service  delivery  area.  Only  after  as- 
sessing how  each  area  would  be  affected  will  we  be  in  a  position  to 
kn^w  what  changes,  if  any,  are  warranted. 

There ^are  several  other  concerns  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  as 
you  consider  options  for  changing  the  formula  to  increase  funds  for 
are^  with  a  high  concentration  of  economically  disadvantaged 
residents.  First,  the  data  base  does  not  reflect  current  information. 
The  Labor  Department  uses  the  190  census  report  to  estimate  the 
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number  of  economically  disadvantaged  residents  in  each  State.  In 
testimony  before  this  committee  on  June  8th,  ABT  Associates  Inc. 
testified  that  the  economically  disadvantaged  population  is  very 
mobile.  This  means  v/e  can  never  be  sure  that  funds  are  going  to 
areas  with  the  highest  concentratiou  of  economically  ^lisadvantixged 
until  we  have  access  to  current  information. 

Another  concern  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  about  a  formula 
change  is  the  impact  it  would  have  on  eligible  clients'  access  to 
services  in  all  areas.  Before  any  formula  change  is  adopted,  we 
strongly  urge  the  subcommittee  to  consider  the  impact  it  could 
have  on  the  availability  of  services  in  both  rural  an^i  urban  areas. 
Some  level  of  parity  must  be  maintained  to  ensure  th?it  all  areas 
get  a  fair  share  of  funds  to  address  the  employment  and  training 
needs  of  eligible  clients  in  their  communities. 

The  last  concern  is  the  stability  of  funds  at  the  local  level.  This 
is  a  critical  issue  since  any  significant  changes  in  funds  could 
impair  the  ability  of  service  delivery  areas  >  establish  an  effective 
delivery  system  for  their  eligible  residents.  We  urge  the  s  hcom- 
mittee  to  avoid  formula  changes  that  would  cause  a  drastic  fluctua- 
tion in  local  funds  from  year  to  year.  NACO  strongly  supports  the 
90  percent  hold-harmless  provision  embodied  in  the  within-State 
distribution  formula  under  Title  II  of  the  P'^t  currently  in  place. 

Now,  on  the  PIC  composition,  the  bill  also  .  ^ooses  to  change  the 
composition  of  the  local  Private  Industry  Coui.  In  our  view,  the 
PIC's  in  most  local  areas  are  working  very  well  under  current 
rules,  and  we  question  the  need  for  a  change. 

We  do  not  understand  hov  reducing  business  representatives  on 
the  PIC  will  improve  its  performance.  As  you  know,  tncse  repre- 
sentatives play  a  vital  role  in  helping  each  service  delivery  area  to 
identify  jobs  and  training  needs  in  the  local  labor  market  area.  We 
would  not  like  to  see  any  changes  that  would  undermine  their  par- 
ticipation. 

On  the  challenge  grant  program,  we  really  applaud  your  lookmg 
at  this  particular  area.  We  would  like  to  indicate  that  v^e  feel  that 
the  local  delivery  system  is  capable  of  taking  on  new  initiatives  on 
a  formula  or  competitive  basis  with  additional  dollars  and  flexibil- 
ity. In  fact,  some  of  the  activities  mentioned  in  the  bill  are  already 
being  provided  by  some  local  service  delivery  areas.  For  exar^j^', 
in  Kankakee  Valley,  we  operated  a  successful  project  called  the 
"Starke  County  Partners  in  Education  Program."  This  project 
helped  at-risk  youth  impiove  their  communication  skills,  wh'le  pro- 
viding labor  market  information  to  help  county  resiaents  i-nprove 
their  career  awareness.  Through  the  production  of  a  series  of  video- 
tapes about  local  career  opportunities  which  were  aired  on  cable 
television,  at  risk  youth  and  the  general  viewing  public  were  able 
to  improve  their  basic  communication  skills,  work  readiness,  and 
career  life  planning  skills.  ^  e  were  joined  in  sponsoring  the  project 
by  three  local  high  schooi  v  orporations,  several  local  businesses, 
and  a  State  program. 

We  fully  support  the  provision  in  the  bill  that  would  increase  the 
10  percent  window  to  the  15  percent  that  you  propose  in  the 
ancndments.  This  would  provide  local  arias  the  flexibility  they 
need  to  serve  other  client  groups  such  as  at-risk  youth  who  may 
not  be  economically  disadvantaged. 
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In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  urge  the  subcommittee  to  care- 
fully examine  the  impact  that  the  proposed  formula  change  would 
have  on  the  local  service  delivery  system.  We  further  urge  that 
changes  be  avoided  that  would  cause  a  drastic  reduction  in  funds, 
adversely  affect  the  stability  of  local  funds,  or  significantly  reduce 
the  accessibility  i/iat  eligible  clients  in  rural  and  urban  areas 
would  have  t  emplo3anent  and  training  services. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify. 

[Tho  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Woioshansky  follows:] 
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TIIANK  YOU  MR,  CHAIRMAN  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TESTIFY  ON 
THE  DRAFT  JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1988.     I  AM 
LINDA  WOLOSHANSKY,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  KANKAKEE  VALLEY  JOB 
TRAINING  PROGRAM  WHICH  SERVES  A  SIX-COUNTY  AREA  IN  NORTHWEST 
INDIANA.     I  AM  HERE  TODA.    ON  BEHALr"  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  COUNTIES  (NACo)*  AND  ITS  ;j'FILIATE,  IK^Z  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  COUNTY  TRAINII'G  AND  EMPLOYMENT  PROFESSIONALS. 

FIRST  LET  ME  SAY  WE  APPLAUD  YOUR  EFFORTS  TO  IMPROVE 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ECONOMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED  YOU^H.     WE  AGSEE  THAT  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  TO  SERVE  THIS 
POPULATION  ARE  CRITICALLY  INSUFFICIENT.  IT  IS  ESTIMATED  THAT  LESS 
THAN  3  PERCENT  OF  THE  ELIGIBLE  POPULATION  CAN  BE  SERVis.O  WITH  THE 
CURRENT  TITLE  II  APPROPRIATIONS.  CONSEQUENTLY,  WE  AGREE  THAT 
THESE  LIMITED  RESOURCES  MUST  BE  DISTRIBUTED  EQUITABLY  TO 


*  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES  IS  THE  ONLY  NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION  REPRESENTING  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
THROUGH  ITS  MEMBERSHIP,  URBAN,  SUBURBAN,  AND  RURAL  COUNTIES  JOIN  ' 
TOGETHER  TO  BUILD  EFFECTIVE,  RESPONSIVE  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT.  THE 
GOALS  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  ARE  TO:     IMPROVE  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT? 
SERVE  AS  THE  NATXONAL  SPOKESMAN  FOR  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT;  ACT  AS 
LIAISON  BETWEEN  THE  NATION'S  COUNTIES  AND  OTHER  LEVELS  OF 
GOVEKNMENT?  AND  ACHIEVE  PUBLIC  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  ROLE  OF 
COUNTIES  IN  THE  FEDERAL  SYSTEM. 
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ENSURE  THAT  ELIGIBLE  CLIENTS  IN  ALL  AREAS  HAVE  ACCESS  TO  JOB 
TRAINING  :*ND  PLACEMENT  ASSISTANCE. 

:  MAJOR  AIM  OF  T.iE  DRAFT  LEGISLATION  BEFORE  US  IS  TO 
BETTER  TARGET  LIMITED  FEDERAL  RESOURCES  TO  THE  ECONOMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED*     TO  ACHIEVE  THIS  GOAL,  THE  BILL  PROPOSES  THREE 
MAJOR  CHANGES  IN  THE  CURRENT  LEGISLATION  (JOB  TRAINING 
PARI-NERSHIP  ACT)  :  AMEND  THE  TITIE  II  DISTRIBUTION  FORMULA  TO 
..NCREASE  THE  AMOUNT  OF  FUNDS  ALLOCATED  TO  AREAS  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 
THEIR  RELATIVE  SHARE  OF  THE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED 
POPULATION;  MODIFY  THE    COMPOSITION  OF  THE  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 
COUNCIL  TO  REDUCE  THE  PERCENTAGE  CF  BUSINESS  REPRESENTATIVES;  AND 
CREATE  A  NEW  "CHALLENGE  GRANT"  PROGRAM  TO  ENCOURAGE  AT-RISK  YOUTH 
TO  STAY  IN  SCHOOL  AND  IMPROVE  THEIR  BASIC  AND  EMPIOYABILITY 
SKILLS. 

THE  UNDERLINED  ASSUMPTION  BEHIND  THIS  BILL  IS  THAT  THE 
CURRENT  DISTRIBUTION  FORMULA  FAILS  TO  PROVIDE  SUFFICIENT  FUNDS  TO 
AREAS  WITH  THE  HIGHEST  CONCENTRATION  OF  ECONOMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED  RESIDENTS.     THIS  ASSUMPTION  IS  SUPPORTED  BY  THE 
FACT  THAT  ONLY  ONE-THIRD  OF  THE  FUNDS  UNDER  THE  CURRENT  I  ."UlULA 
IS    ALLOCATED  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  AREAS    ON  THE  BASIS  OF  a'HEIR 
RELATIVE  SHAKE  OF  THE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGE  POPULATION,  WHILE 
TWO-THIRDS  ARE  ALLOCATED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THEIR  RELATIVE  SHARE  OF 
THE  UNEMPLOYED  POPULATION.     THE  BILL  FURTHER  ASSUMES  THiVT  THERE 
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IS  VEr.Y  LITTLE  OVERLAP  BETWEEN  THE  UNEMPLOYED  AND  ECONOMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED  RESIDENTS.     THE  PROBLEM  THAT  THE  BILL  ATTEMPTS  TO 
CORRECT  IS  THE  DISCREPANCY  BETWEEN  THE  ELIGIBILITY  CRITERIA, 
WHICH  REQUIRES   iT  LEAST  NINETY  PERCENT  OF  THE  PARTICIPANTS  TO  BE 
ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED,  AND  THE  DISTRIBUTION  FORMUL*.,  WHICH 
ALLOCATES  ONLY  ONE-THIRD  OF  THE  FUNDS  TO  ASSIST  THESE  CLIENTS. 

THE  NACO  MEMBEkSHIP  CONSISTS  OF  COUNTIES  THAT  RANGE  IN 
POPULATION  FROM  THE  SMALLEST,  WITH  ONLY  .    FEW  HUNDRED  RESIDENTS, 
TO  THE  LARGEST  WITH  APPROXIMATELY  EIGHT  MILLION  RESIDENTS.  WE 
KAVE  LONG  BEEN  IN  SUPPORT  OF  A  FAIR  DISTRIBUTION  FORMULA  THAT 
ENSURES  EACH  AR3A  AN  EQUITABLE  SHARE  OF  FUNDS.     ELIGIBLE  CLIENTS 
SHOULD  HAVE  A'   ESS  TO  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  SERVICES  REGARDLESS 
OF  WHETHER  THEY  RESIDE  IN  A  SMALL  RURAL  AREA  OR  A  DSNSEI.Y 
POPULATED  AREA. 

niSTRIBUTION  FORMUtA 

THE  DRAFT  LEGISLATION  PROPOSES  TO  INCREASE  THE  FORMULA 
FACTOR  FOR  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  FROM  ONE-THIRD  TO  ONE-HALF, 
AND  REDUCE  THE  EXCESS  AND  SUBSTANTIAL  UNEMFLOYMENT  FACTORS  FROM 
ONE-THIRD  TO  ONE-FOURTH  EACH.     V.HILE  WE  ARE  CONCERNED  THAT  SOME 
AREAS  MAY  BE  RECEIVING  A  DISPRC*'     lONATE  SHARE  OF  FUNDS  UNDER 
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THE  CURRENT  FORMULA,  WE  ARE  NOT  CONVINCED  THAT  THE  PROPOSED 
FO?jr;LA  CHANGE  WOULD  CORRECT  THE  PROBLEM. 

A  JUKE  3  KEPCRT  PREPARED  BY  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RESEARCH 
SERVICE  ASSESSED  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  PROPOSED  FORMULA  CHANGES  ON 
STATES'  TITLE  II-B  FUNDS.     THE  REPORT  CLEARLY  SHOWS  THAT  THE 
PROPOSED  FORMULA  CHANGE  WOULD  MAKE  EACH  STATE'S  ALLOCATION  MORE 
CLOSELY  REFLECT  ITS  SHARE  OF  THE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED 
POPULATION.     HOWEVER,  IT  ALSO  SHOWS  THAT  SOME  LARGE  STATES  WITH 
HIGH  CONCENTRATIONS  OF  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  RESIDENTS 
(TEXAS-6.18%,  ILLINOIS-4,12%,  MICHIGAN-3 • 50% ,  AND  IX)UISIANA- 
2.29%)  WOULD  RECEIVE  A  SIGNIFICANT  CUT  IN  FUNDS,  WHILE  OTHERS 
WITH  A  LOWER  CONCENTRATION  (HAWAII-. 48%,  MAINE-. 54%,  MINNESOTA- 
1.42%,  AND  VIRGINIA-2.00%)  WOULD  RECEIVE  A  SIGNIFICANT  INCREASE. 
OUR  MAJOR  CONCERN  IS  THAT  A  DRASTIC  CUT  IN  FUNDS  COULD  SERIOUSLY 
DISRUPT  SERVICES  ANP  ADVERSELY  AFFECT  THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  TH5  JTPA 
PROGRAM  AT  BOTH  THE  STATE  AND  LOCAL  LEVEL. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  THE  GREATEST  IMPACT  OS  THE  PROPOSED  FORMULA 
CHANGE  WOULD  BE  FEW  BY  LOCAL  SERVICE  DELIVERY  AREAS.     YET,  THE 
REPORT  THAT  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE  WAS  ASKED  TO 
PREPARE  ONLY  REFLECTS  THE  EF?ECT  THAT  THE  FORMULA  CHANGE  WOULU 
HAVE  ON  STATES.     WE  STRONGLY  RECOMMEND  THAT  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
REQUEST  A  SIMILAR  REPORT  SHOWING  THE  EFFECTS  ON  IXJCAL  SERVICE 
DELIVERY  AREAS.     AT  A  MINIMUM,  THE  REPORT  SHOULD  SHOW  HOW  THE 
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PROPOSED  FORMUl*  CHANGE  WOULD  AFFECT  FUNDING  AND  SERVICES  IN  EACH 
SERVICE  DELIVERY  AREA*     ONLY  AFTER  ASSESSING  HOW  EACH  AREA  WOULD 
BE  AFFECTED  WILL  WE  BE  TN  A  POSITION  TO  KNOW  WHAT  CHANGES,  IF 
ANY,  ARE  WARRANTED • 

THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  OTHER  CONCERNS  THAT  MUST  BE  KEPT  IN  HIND 
AS  YOU  CONSIDER  OPTIONS  FOR  CHANGING  THE  FORMULA  TO  INCREASE 
FUNDS  FOR  AREAS  WITH  A  HIGH  CONCENTRATION  OF  ECONOMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED  RESIDENTS    FIRST,  THE  DATA  BASE  DOES  NOT  REFLECT 
CURRENT  INFORMATION.     THE  LABOR  DEPARTMENT  USES  THE  1980  CENSUS 
REPORT  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  NUMBER  OF  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED 
RESIDENTS  IN  EACH  STATE.     IN  TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THIS  COMMITTEE  ON 
JUNE  8,  ABT  ASSOCIATES  INC.  TESTIFIED  THAT  THE  ECONOMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED  POPUIATION  IS  VERY  MOBILE.     THIS  MEANS  WE  CAN  NEVER 
BE  SURE  THAT  FUNDS  ARE  GOING  TO  AREAS  WITH  THE  HIGHEST 
CONCENTRATION  OF  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  UNTIL  WE  HAVE  ACCESS 
TO  CURRENT  iNFOR>ATION.     IT  WAS  ALSO  POINTED  OUT  IN  THEIR 
TESTIMONY  THAT  "...RESEARCH  HAS  CONFIRMED  THAT  THIS  POPULATION 
SHIFTS  OVER  PERIODS  AS  SHORT  AS  FIVE  YEARS  AND  COULD  GENERATE  A 
SIZEABLE  REDISTRIBUTION  OF  JTPA  DOLLARS." 

ANOTHER  CONCERN  THAT  MUST  BE  KEPT  IN  MIND  ABOUT  A  FORMULA 
CHANGE  IS  THE  IMPACT  IT  COULD  HAVE  ON  ELIGIBLE  CLIENTS'  ACCESS  TO 
SERVICES  IN  ALL  AREAS.     BEFORE  ANY  FORMULA  CHAIIGE  IS  ADOPTED,  WE 
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STRONGLY  URGE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  CONSIDER  THE  IMPACT  IT  COULD 
HAVE  ON  THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  SERVICES  IN  BOTH  RURAL  AND  URBAN 
AREAS.     SOME  LEVEL  OF  PARITY  MUST  B3  "'"^VED  TO  ENSURE  ALL 

AREAS  A  FAIR  SHARE  OF  FUNDS  TO  hi  PLOYMENT  AND 

TRAINING  NEEDS  OF  ELIGIBLE  CLIEHTc:  IK  ,  .  \«MUNITIES» 

THE  LAST  CONCERN  IS  THE  STABIL^'a'Y  OF  FUNDS    AT  THE  LOCAL 
LEVEL*     THIS  IS  A  CRITICAL  ISSUE  AT  THE  LOCAL  LEVEL  SINCE  ANY 
SIGNIFICANT  CHANGES  IN  FUNDS  COULD  IMIAIR  THE  ABILITY  OF  SERVICE 
DELIVERY  AREAS  TO  ESTABLISH  AN  EFF.^CT:£VE  DELIVERY  SYSTEM  FOR 
THEIR  ELIGIBLE  RESIDENTS.     WE  URGE  l^VE  SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  AVOID 
FORMULA  CHANGES  THAT  WOULD  CAUSE  A  DRASTIC  FLUCTUATION  IN  LOCAL 
FUNDS  FROM  YEAR  TO  YEAR*     NACO  STIiONGLY  SUPPORTS  THE  NINETY 
PERCENT  H0LD-HARMLE3S  PROVISION  EiffiODIED  IN  a"HE  WITHIN  STATE 
DISTRIBUTION  FORMULA  UN^^ER  TITLE  II  0?  THE  ACT. 

PIC  COMPOSITION 

THE  BILL  ALSO  PROPOSES  TO  CiANGE  THE  COMPOSITION  OT  THE 
LOCAL  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL  BY  REDUCING  THE  PERCENT  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  BUSINESS  AND  INCREASING  THE  PERCENT  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  LABO.l  AND  OTHER  AREAS*     IN  OUR  VIEW,  PICS  IN 
MOST  LOCAL  AREAS  ARE  WORKING  VERY  WELL  UNDER  CURRENT  RULES  AND  WE 
QUESTION  THE  NEED  FOR  A  CHANGE* 
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WE  DO  NOT  UNDERSTAND  HOW  REDUCING  BUSxNESS  REPRESENTATIVES 
ON  THE  PIC  WILL  IMPROVE  ITS  PERFORMANCE.     AS  YOU  KNOW,  THESE 
REPRESENTATIVES  PLAY  A  VITAL  ROLE  IN  HELPING  EACH  SERVICE 
DELIVERY  AREA  TO  ICENTIFY  JOBS  AND  TRAINING  NE  .^S  IN  LOtAL  LABOR 
MAIUCETS.     WE  WOULD  NOT  LIKE  TO  SEE  ANY  CHANGES  THAT  WOULD 
UNDERMINE  THEIR  PARTICIPATION. 

CHALLENGE  GRANT  PROGRAM 

THE  BILL  WOULD  C!^TE  A  NEW  FIVE-YEAR  PROGRAM  TO  INCREASE 
ASSISTANCE  AIMED  AT  HELPING  AT-RISK  YOUTH  SCHOOL  AND  IMPROVE 
THEXR  EMPLOYABILITY  SKILLS.     FIFTY  MILLION  DOLLARS  WOULD  BE 
AV/ilLABLE  FOR  GRANTS  TO  NEW  PARTNERSHIPS  COMPOSED  OF  BUSINESS  AND 
COMMJJNITY  GROUPS.     AFTER  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  FUNDING,  THE 
PARTNERSHIPS  WOULD  BE  REQUIRED  TO  PAY  TWO-THl        OF  THE  COST  OF 
THE  GRANTS.     WE  AGREE  THAT  THERE  IS  A  NEED  FOR  INCREASED 
ASSISTANCE  FOR  AT-RISK  YOUTH.     HOWEVER,  WE  QUESTION  THE  NEED  FOR 
A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  PARTNERSHIPS  TO  DELIVER  THE  SERVICES  CALLED  FOR 
IN  THE  BILL. 

THE  LOCAL  DELIVERY  SYSTEM  IS  C;>I>ABLE  OF  TAKING  ON  NEW 
INITIATIVES  ON  A  FORMULA  OR  COMPETITIVE  BASIS  ^7ITH  ADDITIONAL 
DOLLARS  AND  FLEXIBILITY.     IN  FACT  SOME  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES 
MENTIONED  IN  THE  BILL  ARE  ALREADY  BEING  PROVIDED  BY  SOKE  LOCAL 
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SERVICE  DELIVERY  AREAS.     FOR  EXAMPLE  IN  KANKAKEE  VALLEY,  WE 
OPERATED  A  SUCCESSFUL  PROJECT  CALLED  THE  "STARKE  COUNTY  PARTNERS 
IN  EDUCATION."    THIS  PROJECT  HELPED  AT-RISK  YOUTH  IMPROVE  THEIR 
COMMUNICATIONS  SKILLS,  WHILE  PROVIDING  LABOR  MARKET  INFORMATION 
TO  HELP  COUNTY  RESIDENTS  IMPROVE  THEIR  CAREER  AWARENESS.  THROUGH 
THE  PRODUCTION  OF  A  SERIES  OF  VIDEOTAPES  ABOUT  LOCAL  CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES,  WHICH  WERE  AIRED  ON  CABLE  TELEVISION,  AT-RISK 
YOUTH  AND  THE  GENERAL  VIEWING  PUBLIC  WERE  ABLE  TO  IMPROVE  THEIR 
BASIC  COMMUNICATION  SKILLS,  WORK  READINESS  AND  CAREER  LIFE 
PLANNING  SKILLS.     WE  WERE  JOINED  IN  SPONSORING  THE  PROJECT  BY  THE 
THREE  LOCAL  SCHOOL  CORPORATIONS,  SEVERAL  LOCAL  BUSINESSES  AND  A 
STATE  PROGRAM  IN. 

TO  AVOID  DUPLICATION  AND  WASTE,  WE  URGE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  TO 
USE  THE  EXISTING  SERVICE  DELIVERY  SYSTEM  WHENEVER  ADDITIONAL 
DOLLARS  ARE  MADE  AVAILABLE  TO  ASSIST  ELIGIBLE  CLIENTS  UNDER  THE 
ACT.     WE  WOULD  ALSO  URGE  THAT  THE  MATCHING  REQUIREMENT  BE 
DROPPED.     PAST  EXPERIENCE  HAS  SHOWN  THAT  VKKY  LITTLE  ADDITIONAL 
INCOME  HAS  BEEN  GENERATED  FROM  THIS  REQUIREMEN"!. 

WE  FULLY  SUPPORT  THE  PROVISION  IN  THE  BILL  THAT  WOULD 
INCREASE  ELIGIBILITY  WINDOW  FROM  10  PERCENT  TO  15  PERCENT  FOR 
CLIENTS  WHO  ARE  NOT  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED.     THIS  WILL 
PROVIDE  LOCAL  AREAS  THE  FLEXIBILITY  THEY  NEED  TO  SER'/E  OTHER 
CLIENT  GROUPS  SUCH  AS  AT-RISK  YOUTK  WHO  MAY  NOT  BE  ECONOMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED. 
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IN  SUMMARY  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  WE  ^T.GE  THE  SUBCCMMITTEE  TO 
CAREFULLY  EXAMINE  THE  IMPACT  THAT  THE  PROPOSED  FORMUL*^  CHANGE 
WOULD  HAVE  ON  ...-^Z  LOCAl*  SERVICE  DELIVER?  SYSTEM.     WE  FURTHER  URGE 
THAT  CHANGES  BE  AVOIDED  THAT  WOULD  CAUSE  A  DRASTIC  REDUCTION  IN 
rUNDS,  ADVERSELY  AFFIiCT  THE  STABILITY  OF  LOCAL  FUNDS,  OR 
SIGNIFICANTLY  REDUCE  THE  ACCESSIBILITY  THAT  ELIGIBLE  CLIENTS  IN 
RURAL  AND  URBAN  ARSAS  WOULD  HAVE  TO  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
SiZRVICES. 

BECAUSE  WE  ARE  NOT  CONVINCED  THAT  THE  PROPOSED  CHANGE  IN 
THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  PIC  WOULD  IMPROVE  ITS  PERFORMANCE,  WE  URGE 
YOU  NOT  TC  CHANGE  IT. 

IF  THE  "CHALLENGE  GRANT"  PROGRAM  IS  FUNDED  WITH  ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS,  THE  EXISTING  LOCAL  SERVICE  DELIVERY  SYSTEM  SHOULD  BE  USED 
TO  PROVIDE  THE  SERVICES  CALLED  FOR  IN  THE  BILL. 

TliANK  YOU  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TESTIFY.    WE  WOULD  )E 
HAPPY  TO  ANSWER  ANY  QUESTIONS  YOU  MAY  HAVE. 
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Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Woloshansky,  for 
being  here. 

We  are  pleased  to  welcome  not  a  first-timer  heie  to  our  commit- 
tee, William  H.  Kolberg,  the  President  of  the  National  Alliance  of 
Business.  Very  pleased  to  have  you  here. 

Mr.  Kolberg.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  tettify  before  you  again  today. 

We  are  pleased  that  you  are  beginning  the  congressional  debate 
on  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  at  this  time.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  recently  completed  a  new  publication,  "Shaf 'ng  Tomor- 
row's Workforce;  A  Leadership  Agenda  for  the  '90s."  1  would  like 
to  submit  the  entire  publication  for  review  by  the  subcommittee  be- 
cause it  bears  directly  on  the  subject  of  this  hearing  today.  I  hope 
.hat  we  could  discuss  it  further  with  the  subcommittee  at  a  later 
date. 

Today,  I  wan*^  *o  spend  my  time  commenting  on  two  of  the  new 
proposed  amendments  which  you  have  included  In  your  bill.  The 
firsl  amt  idment  I  wish  to  comment  on  would  change  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Private  Industry  Councils.  Frankly,  I  do  not  understand 
why  it  is  necessary  to  propose  such  a  basic  change  in  the  composi- 
tion of  PIC's  at  this  time  when  the  current  structure  has,  in  our 
view,  proven  effective,  was  developed  Ovei  time  based  on  sound 
publi''  policy  principles,  and  has  always  in  Ihe  past  been  supported 
Oil  a  oipartisan  basis.  The  draft  bill  would  eliminate  the  business 
majority  membership  on  the  councils  and  would  reduce  the  flexibil- 
ity currently  available  in  the  mix  of  other  members  by  adding  spe- 
cific percentages  to  specific  representative  interests. 

Based  upon  a  number  of  studies  that  we  and  others  have  done 
over  the  past  five  years,  as  well  as  our  own  deep  involvement  in 
the  development  of  the  JTPA  system,  we  believe  that  business  in- 
volvement has  helped  to  improve  the  public's  perception  of  the  pro- 
gram; has  created  an  entree  to  the  local  employer  community;  has 
leveraged  additional  dollars,  both  public  and  private,  for  the  pro- 
gram, has  brought  a  more  efficient  and  cost-effective  management 
style  to  program  operation,  and  has  ensured  that  training  and  pro- 
gram services  were  directed  to  private  sector  occupations  demand- 
ed in  the  local  communities. 

One  could  argue  that  changing  the  private  sector  memberi^hip  re- 
quirement from  51  percent  to  50  percent  wo  .Id  not  make  much  of 
a  different.  However,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  argument  only  illustrates 
to  us  more  clearly  that  there  is  no  reason  to  make  a  change  other 
than  tc  deliberately  send  a  strong  message  to  the  job  training  part- 
nership system  and  to  employers  that  private  s^^^tor  involvement  is 
not  as  important  as  it  used  to  be.  If  that  is  a  true  sentiment,  it  rep- 
resents a  major  shift  in  job  training  policy;  and  symbolic  or  not,  it 
will  have  a  major  impact  on  the  level  and  the  quality  of  private 
sector  participation. 

As  you  know,  business  participation  in  JTPA  is  all  voluntary  and 
it  is  all  discretionary,  and  therein  lies  the  delicate  balance  that 
concerns  us.  You  cannot  make  th^s  kind  of  symbolic  change  in  the 
business  identity  of  the  Private  Industry  Councils  or  change  the 
perceived  roles  and  responsibilities  asked  of  business  leaders,  and 
pretend  that  you  can  maintain  the  same  private  sector  commit- 
ment to  the  program  over  time. 
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I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  extensive  comersations  with 
business  leaders  in  this  program  that  you  will  lose  many  of  them  if 
you  begin  to  make  thase  kinds  of  changes  that  seem  to  undermine 
the  private  sector  identity  of  the  FIC's  and  erode  the  public/private 
partnership  approach  to  attacking  unemployment. 

Another  issue  that  concerns  us  and  others  is  the  issue  ^  i  raised 
earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  of  union  representation  on  Private  In- 
dustry Councils.  We  certainly  understand  the  concern  that  in  some 
local  service  delivery  areas,  organized  labor  may  not  be  adequately 
represented  on  Private  Industry  Councils.  However,  the  statute  al- 
ready provides  the  flexible  authority  for  oMr  local  elected  officials 
to  appoint  even  more  than  the  25  percent  of  Private  Industry 
Councils  from  organized  labor  than  your  bill  would,  if  this  is  appro- 
priate to  their  community. 

Not  every  service  delivery  area  has  a  substantial  union  presence; 
m  fact,  on.y  about  18  percent  of  employees  in  this  country  are 
unionized.  And  in  the  private  sector,  where  most  JTPP  partici- 
pants are  to  be  placed,  only  13  percent  of  employees  are  unionized 
nationwide.  While  in  Illinois,  your  home  State,  27  percent  of  pri- 
vate sector  employees  were  unionized  in  1982,  the  figure  was  10 
percent  in  Texas  and  very  much  less  in  a  number  of  other  smaller 
btates. 

The  proposed  amendment  also  allows  "representatives  of  work- 
ers as  individuals  who  could  be  counted  to  comply  with  the  25  per- 
cent. I  would  assume  that  it  is  intended  as  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems we  are  talking  about,  but  the  imprecise  nature  of  the  term 
raises  practical  problems  that  need  to  be  addressed.  In  other  areas 
where  there  13  little  union  representation,  it  is  unlikely  that  these 
representatives  of  workers  would  bring  the  same  knowledge  and  re- 
sources to  the  PIC  that  high  level  labor  representatives  would. 

Let  me  turn  now  quickly  to  the  new  proposed  program  of  chal- 
lenge grants.  It  seems  to  have  two  objectives:  to  respond  to  a  con- 
cern that  not  enough  funds  are  being  provided,  and  to  try  to  ex- 
plore certain  areas  in  more  depth. 

The  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  see  it,  is  not  one  of  authoriza- 
tion, but,  rather,  of  significant  cuts  in  the  overall  JTPA  funding 
oyer  the  last  five  years.  Title  II  funds  have  decreased  from  $1.89 
billion  for  program  year  1984  to  a  proposed  $1.79  billion  for  pro- 
gram year  1989.  However,  when  inflation  is  accounted  for,  the  real 
decrease  over  the  past  five  years  is  22  percent.  Research  and  eval- 
uation and  pilot  and  demonstration  programs  in  1988  totaled  $57.1 
million,  and  for  1989  the  proposed  level  is  only  $43.6  million,  a  de- 
crease of  almost  25  percent. 

I  will  conclude  my  statement  with  this.  It  seems  to  us,  Mr  Chair- 
man, that  your  challenge  grant  proposal  goes  in  the  right  direction: 
federal  leadership,  more  restarch,  more  demonstration.  But  I  do 
not  think  it  is  required.  I  believe  that  there  is  plenty  of  flexible  au- 
th  rization  m  the  bill.  It  seems  to  us  that  what  is  beginning  to 
hay  -ems  that  we  are  holding  this  program  level  over  the  last  five 
yeaio  thereby  defeating  thr  kind  of  leadership  that  I  think  you 
want  111  the  program.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepare  :  statement  of  Mr.  Kolberg  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY 
OF  THE 

NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  BUSINESS 
BEFORE  lilK 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
COMMITTEE  K  T  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

ON  THE  JOB  TRAINING  P/  aTHERSHIP  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1988 

SEPTEMBER  22, 1988 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  proposed  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  amendments  of  1983. 

I  am  William  H.  Kolberg,  President  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Business.         *lliancf  is 
the  only  national  organization  led  by  and  representing  business  in  the  specific  area  of 
job  training,  employment,  and  human  resource  development  for  the  nation's  unemployed 
and  disadvantaged.  In  this  role,  the  AUiance  has  spent  over  twenty  years  working  with 
various  employment  and  training  systems  ano  analyzing  the  relative  merits  and 
drawbacks  of  different  delivery  structures  and  programs* 

We  are  pleased  that  you  are  beginning  the  congressional  debate  on  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  at  this  time.  With  over  four  full  years  of  programmatic  experience,  it 
is  time  for  Congress,  as  well  -^s  the  JTPA  system,  to  analyze  the  legislation  and  discuss 
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whether  changes  need  to  be  enacted.  As  you  are  aware^  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
convened  a  National  JTPA  Advisory  Committee  -^no  has  encouraged  the  convening  of  a 
number  of  regional  and  state  forums  to  examine  v&yious  aspects  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  programs  and  structures.  This  two-pronged  effort  —  congressional  and 
executive  branch  —  cannot  help  but  to  arrive  at  constructive  suggestions  for  improving 
the  legislation.  Your  proposed  amendments  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  emerging 
debate. 

Based  on  our  accumulated  knowledge  about  the  employment  and  training  system^  we  at 
VAB  have  developed  a  broad  structural  framework  for  programs  and  policies  aimed  at 

wing  the  quality  of  America's  workforce^  which  we  have  spelled  out  in  our  new 
pi  Jcation  "Shaping  Tomorrow's  Workforce:  A  Leadership  Agenda  for  the  '90s."  While  I 
would  like  to  submit  the  entire  publication  for  review  by  the  Subcommittee,  I  w 
highlight  jome  key  points  here  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  more  specific  comments  on  the 
proposed  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  amendments  under  consideration  today. 

1)    Public/Private  Partnership;  Since  the  public  and  private  sectors  have  a  common 
interest  in  effective  work  preparation,  and  since  the  task  is  too  large  and  complex 
for  either  to  perform  alone,  they  need  to  work  together  to  acnieve  better  results. 


Historically,  '^'\blic  and  private  workforce  development  programs  have  largely 
operated  in  two  separate  worlds,  with  different  policies,  different  structures, 
different  cultures,  and  little  interaction  between  them.  In  order  for  public 
programs  to  become  mote  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  economy,  vhis  isolation  is 
being  replaced  with  close  cooperation. 

2)    Coordinated  Service  Delivery;  Given  their  common  interest  in  building  a  quality 
workforce,  the  many  public  and  private  deliverers  of  Qdacation,  ^,  and 
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employment  services  should  be  organized  into  a  unified  and  coherent  service 
delivery  system.  The  current  fragmented  systen  too  citen  leads  to  du^.  nation  of 
effort  and  waste  of  scarce  public  resources.  In  addition,  the  lack  of  interaction 
among  the  various  service  providers  limits  individual  access  to  needed  services. 

:^)    i?rogram  Accountability;  Education,  training,  and  employment  programs  must  be 
attuned  to  the  changing  economy  to  prepare  individuals  for  work.  Workforce 
development  programs  must  be  held  accountable  for  the  quality  of  the  sen;ices  they 
provide  to  individuals  and  to  employers  —  the  "coHi-un*  "s"  oi  iheir  services. 
Holding  service  providers  accountable  for  their  success  or  failure  and  using  a 
competitive  process  to  select  service  providers  allows  policy  makers  to  improve  the 
efficiency  and  eff  itiveness  of  education,  training,  and  employinent  efforts. 

4)    Decentralized  Administration;  The  reorganization  and  redir action  of  education, 
training,  and  employment  programs  require  new  roles  for  t?.e  various  levels  of 
government  and  for  the  private  sector.  A  dynamic  economy  demands  a  flexible 
workforce  development  system,  and  such  a  system  is  best  administered  at  the  state 
and  local  levels.  Federal  programs  that  by-pass  the  states  are  unlikely  to  leverage 
state  f Jiiancial  and  organizational  resources,  and  are  iikely  to  lead  to  further 
duplication  of  effort  and  program  fragmentation.  Decentralized  administration 
that  vesta  state  and  local  governments  with  management  responsibility  is  key  to 
achieving  greater  flexibility  and  prog^sm  coordination* 

We  are  at  a  time  when  training  and  retraining  is  growing  in  importance  for  all  workers, 
but  particularly  for  the  economically  disadvantaged.  We  cannot  afford  fragmentation 
and  duplication  in  our  efforts  to  prepare  worriers  for  a  rapidly  changing  and  more 
competitive  economic  environment.  We  at  the  National  Alliance  of  Business  are 
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convinced  that  these  four  concepts  -  public/private  partnership,  coordinated  service 
delivery,  program  accountability,  and  decentralized  adm'"iistration  —  provide  a  road 
map  for  making  the  best  use  of  our  resources.  These  concepts  should  be  the  foundations 
on  which  future  employment  and  training  programs  are  built,  and  should  guide  our 
decisions  as  we  consider  various  proposals  to  amend  th  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

it  is  in  this  context  that  I  offer  my  comments  today. 

PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL  COMPOSITION 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  proposal  in  your  draft  bill  which  appears  to     &  modest  change  to 
JTPA  is  one  of  major  importance  to  the  nature  of  t^e  program,  in  our  view,  and  shovld 
be  examined  thoughtfully  before  it  is  advanced.  I  do  not  understand  why  it  is  necessary 
to  propose  such  a  basic  change  in  the  composition  of  private  industry  councils  at  this 
time  when  the  current  structure  has  proven  effective,  was  developed  over  time  based  on 
so'jnd  public  policy  principles,  and  has  always  been  supported  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

The  draft  bill  proposes  to  alter  the  membership  composition  of  local  private  industry 
councils,  which  work  in  partnership  with  local  elected  officials  to  provide  appropriate 
job  and  training  opportunities  to  the  economically  disadvantaged  population.  The  bill 
would  eliminate  the  business  majority  membership  on  the  councils  and  would  reduce  t^^e 
flexibility  currently  available  in  the  mix  of  other  members  by  adding  specific 
percentages  to  specific  representative  interests.  The  proposal  would  have  the  effect  of 
emphasizing  administrative  compliance  and  process  over  program  flexibility  a..d 
effectiveness. 
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We  do  not  oppose  making  any  changes  to  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  but  what  new 
evolution  of  public  policy  principles,  based  on  our  experience,  has  brought  us  to  this 
proposed  change? 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  was  built  or.  an  innovative  policy  decision  to  involve 
the  private  sector  in  public  programs.  The  design  of  JTPA  purposefully  went  the  extra 
step  to  establish  a  foruial  working  structure  foe  business  in  partnership  with  local 
elected  officials.  It  is  an  unprecedented  effort  to  leverage  private  resources  and 
expertise  for  public  purposes.  The  public/private  partnership  model  that  was 
incorporated  into  JTPA  was  br.sed  on  many  years  of  practical  experience  and  on  the 
evolution  of  public  policy  objectives  over  nearly  two  decades* 

Based  on  cumulative  experience  with  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act 
(CETA)  program,  the  Congress  sought  in  1978  to  encourage  and  promote  private  sector 
involvendent  in  all  CETA  programs.  As  a  result  in  1978  the  Congress  established  a  new 
Private  Sector  Initiative  Program  (PSfP)  as  a  new  title  VII  under  CETA,  based  on  the 
recommendations  and  strong  support  of  President  Carter*  It  was  designed  to  encourage 
local  governments  (or  CETA  **prime  sponsor.**)  to  work  more  cl  -iely  with  private  sector 
employers*  Because  that  program  was  effective  in  forging  strong  relationships  between 
government  and  business,  the  private  sector  initiative  program  was  reauthorized  in  1980 
through  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  of  1S82  was  built  on  the  private  sector  initiative 
program  of  1978.  In  ISS*^,  Congress  recognized  the  need  «o  make  the  private  sector  i 
full  partner  with  the  prime  sponsors  in  the  design  and  implementatiun  of  all  employment 
and  training  programs. 
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By  1982,  there  was  a  clear  bipartisan  constusus  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  that 
increased  private  sector  involvement  in  job  training  programs  was  an  important  priority 
in  federal  pol!cy.  The  Senate  report  on  JTPA  stated  that:  "As  the  first  need  for  this 
new  program  is  to  strengthen  private  sector  involvement,  the  composition  of  the  PIC  is 
private  sector  oriented.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  council  must  be 
representatives  of  private  business,  including  small  business,  who  have  substantial 
management  or  policy  responsibility.  (S.  Kept.  97-469,  pp.13-14) 

The  House  report  stated:  "...the  committee  desires  that  a  partnership  with  the  private 
sector  be  established  in  all  service  areas  to  increase  the  consideration  of  the 
employment  and  training  needs  of  that  sector  in  the*  provision  of  services...In  order  to 
assure  vital  private  sector  participation  in  activities  funded  under  this  Act  while 
retaining  essential  public  accountability  for  the  use  of  federal  funds,  the  Committee  bill 
establishes  an  equal  partnership  between  the  unit  or  units  of  local  government  in  the 
prime  sponsor  area  and  a  business  and  industry-dominated  Private  Industry  Council."  (H. 
Rept.  97-537,  p.  9) 

There  Is  strong  evidence  that  business  Involvement  has  had  positive  benefits.  In  1986, 
we  conducted  a  nationwide  survey  among  the  public  and  private  partners  in  the  sys,^m, 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  the  National  Commission  for 
Employment  Policy,  to  see  how  the  partnership  was  working  and  whether  business 
involvement  made  ?  difference.  I  mention  it  because  the  overwhelmingly  positive 
findings  at  all  levels  of  the  job  training  system  bolstered  our  confidence  that  the 
partnerships  were  on  the  right  track  and  were  working. 

Additionally,  in  roundtable  discussions  we  have  held  during  1988,  both  JTPA 
professionals  and  volunteers  indicated  to  us  that  business  participation  in  JTPA  has 
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made  u  substantial  and  positive  difference  to  the  system.  Representatives  from  both 
public  and  private  sectors  told  us  that  business  involvement  has  helped  to  improve  the 
public's  pjrception  of  the  program;  has  created  an  entreo  to  the  local  employer 
community;  has  leveraged  additional  dollars,  both  public  and  private,  for  the  program; 
has  brou;^ht  a  more  efficient  and  cost  effective  management  style  to  program  operation; 
and  has  ensured  that  training  and  program  services  were  directed  to  private  sector 
occupations  demanded  in  the  local  (  'nmunities. 

Principles  for  involving  business  in  these  programs  have  been  incorporated  to  varying 
degrees  in  federal  statute  under  he  Priva  e  Sector  initiative  Program  of  1978,  PSIP 
Extension  Act  of  1980,  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  of  1982,  Carl  D  Perkins  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1984,  and,  in  practice,  through  job  service  employer  committees, 
which  are  connected  to  most  local  public  employment  security  offices  authorized  under 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  Now  it  Is  being  incorporated  In  the  education  and  training 
initiatives  under  welfare  reform  legislation  in  1988,  There  are  many  state  level 
initiatives  mirroring  the  same  trend. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  public/ private  partnership  is  to  bring  private  scv^f  resources 
and  jobs  into  this  program  to  help  solve  the  unemploynient  problems  of  the 
disadvantaged. 

The  proposal  in  this  draft  bill  suggests  that  there  is  now  something  wrong  with  that 
private  sector  involvement  that  must  be  changed.  For  the  sake  of  jjood  public  policy,  1 
think  we  have  a  responsibility  to  discuss  honestly  what  the  problems  are  that  this 
proposal  intends  to  fix,  what  the  rationale  is  *or  changing  what  appears  to  te  an 
effective  policy,  and  whether  this  change  is  the  best  solution  to  the  specif i*:  problems. 
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Even  if  you  were  to  argue  that  on  a  practical  level  the  proposal  onl^  changes  the  private 
sector  membership  requirement  from  51  percent  to  50  percent  and  would  not  make  a 
great  difference^  that  argument  onl>  illustrates  more  clearly  that  there  Is  no  reason  to 
make  the  ehangc  other  than  to  deliberately  send  a  strong  message  to  the  job  trainmg 
system  and  to  employers  that  private  sector  involvement  isn*t  as  Important  aj  it  use  to 
be.  If  that  is  a  true  sentiment,  It  represents  a  major  shift  in  job  ^rammg  pglicy,  and, 
symbolic  or  not,  it  will  have  a  major  impact  on  the  .cvel  and  quauty  c^f  private  sector 
participation. 

As  you  know,  business  participation  in  JTPA  is  all  voluntary  and  discretionary,  and 
therein  lies  the  delicate  balance  that  concerns  us.  You  cannot  make  th»s  Kind  of  change 
In  the  business  Identity  of  the  private  Industry  councils,  or  change  ihe  perceived  roles 
and  responsibilities  asked  of  business  leaders,  and  pretend  lua^  you  can  maintain  private 
sector  commitment  to  the  program  over  time. 

I  can  tell  you  from  extensive  conversations  with  business  leaders  m  the  program  that 
you  will  lose  them  if  you  begir.  to  make  changes  like  this  that  undermine  the  private 
seclo."  identity  of  the  PlCs  and  erode  the  public/private  partnership  approach  to 
attacking  unemployment. 

Another  issue  concerns  union  representation  on  the  private  Industry  eouncils.  Your 
letter  seeking  comments  on  the  draft  bill  states  that  organized  labor  has  felt  under 
represented  on  private  Industry  councils.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  legitimate  public  policy 
question  to  discuss  is:  under  representation  in  "elation  to  whi 
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If  it  is  In  relation  to  the  other  members  of  the  private  industry  council,  then  it  is 
important  to  clarify  what  the  purpose  of  the  council  is,  and  what  the  congressional 
expectation  is  for  what  each  of  the  members  can  contribute  to  the  council. 

I  would  argije  strongly  from  experience  that  there  is  no  way  you  can  possibly  prescribe 
at  the  federal  level  the  right  mix  of  Institutional  actors  and  leadefi  appropriate  for  each 
community  in  a  mrinpnr  thnl  can  effectively  meet  the  goB^s  of  the  Act.  If  there  is  a 
problem,  I  am  not  convinced  that  this  simple  reaction  of  increasing  numbers  is  the 
appropriate  solution. 

There  is  no  question  that  organized  labor  has  an  enormously  valuable  contribution  to 
make  to  the  functions  of  the  private  industry  council  and  to  the  development  of  local 
job  training  programs.  Many  of  those  responsibilities  are  implied  in  the  .-w  already  in 
the  form  of  labor  standards,  appeal  procedures,  displacement  and  collective  bargaining 
protections,  and  we  arc  all  familiar  with  them.  The  links  of  labor  with  traditional 
apprenticeship  training  programs  and  non-tradit  jnp.I  occupational  training  programs  are 
valuable  resources  to  local  training  systems. 

Under  representation  of  any  particular  point  of  view  or  expertise,  whether  it  is 
community  colleges,  vocational  education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  economic 
development,  public  employment  services,  welfare  agencies,  or  community  based 
organizations.  Is  more  a  function  of  the  quality  of  leadership,  or  having  the  right  people, 
than  of  numbers.  You  cannot  legislate  leadership  among  the  members  nor  legislate  the 
exercise  of  appointment  authority  by  local  elected  offlclUs  in  choosing  the  best 
leadership  from  individuals  in  the  community. 
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The  composition  of  the  private  industry  councils  should  reflect  the  balance  of  skills, 
knowledge,  and  resources  which  the  members,  in  representing  different  segtTients  of  the 
community,  can  contribute  to  the  employment  and  training  effort.  The  purpose  of  the 
councils  should  be  to  ensure  that  .^TPA  programs  provide  relevnt  skills  training  which 
leads  to  job  placements  in  the  private  sector,  while  coordinatinj  and  effectively 
utilizing  all  relev<int  resources.  The  private  industry  councils  should  have  the 
composition  which  best  helps  them  achieve  this  purpose. 

The  Alliance  understands  the  concern  that,  in  some  locai  service  delivery  areas, 
organized  labor  is  not  adequately  represented  on  the  private  industry  councils.  But 
because  appropriate  representation  will  vary  from  area  to  area,  a  flat  25  percent 
requirement  would  be  counter  productive.  Rather,  legislation  could  require  elected 
officials  responsible  for  appointing  members  to  the  private  industry  councils  to  ensure 
that  labor  is  acsquately  represented.  The  legislation  might  further  allow  state  and  local 
labor  organizations  or  building  trades  councils  to  appeal  decisions  on  ?IC  composition  to 
their  governors,  and  if  necessary,  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  this  issue  is  a  statutory  problem.  The  statute  currently  provides 
the  flexible  authority  for  local  elected  officials  to  appoint  more  than  25  percent  of 
private  industry  cc-mcil  members  from  organized  labor,  if  appropriate  to  their 
communities.  Some  elected  officials  may  not  take  their  appointment  authority  seriously 
enough  in  seeking  out  the  most  effective  leaders  from  their  communities,  but  the 
important  federal  precedent  of  allowing  local  flexibility  is  critical  to  maintain  in  order 
to  have  a  responsive  program  able  to  meet  local  labor  market  needs. 

Not  every  service  delivery  area  has  a  substantial  union  presence;  in  fact  only  17  to  18 
percent  of  employees  in  this  country  are  unionized.  And  in  the  private  sector,  where 
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most  JTPA  participants  are  to  be  placed,  nly  slightly  more  than  13  percent  of 
employees  are  unionized  nationwide. 

The  proposed  amendment  a  x  allows  "represertatives  of  workers''  as  individuals  who 
could  be  counted  on  to  comply  with  the  25  percent  membership  requirement.  One  can 
only  guess  what  is  meant  by  this  term.  I  would  assume  that  it  is  intended  as  a  solution 
to  the  problems  of  states  and  local  service  delivery  areas  with  a  very  low  percentage  of 
organized  labor,  but  the  imprecise  nature  of  the  term  raises  practical  problems  that 
need  to  be  addrc^ed.  Are  these  members  representing  the  fact  that  they  are  employed 
and  therefore  representat-ve  of  workers?  Are  they  the  public  at  large?  What  is  their 
role  in  the  context  and  function  of  the  private  industry  council? 

In  those  areas  where  there  is  little  union  representation,  it  is  unlikely  that 
"representatives  of  workers**  would  bring  the  same  knowledge  and  resources  to  the  PlCs 
that  high  level  labor  representatives  could.  Worker  repressntatives  do  not  have 
connections  to  the  training  and  apprenticeship  programs  that  union  representatives  do, 
nor  are  they  experts  in  wage  and  labor  regulations. 

1  would  also  point  out  that  the  percentage  quotas  may  have  the  unintended  effect  of 
reducing  representation  from  key  institutions  and  agencies  related  to  job  training 
services  that  should  be  coordinated  with  oTPA.  At  a  time  when  scarce  public  resources 
has  increased  efforts  at  coordination  among  related  programs,  the  leadership  role  given 
to  the  local  partnership  under  JTPA  to  initiate  coordination  should  not  be  minimized. 

The  point  I  hope  to  make  is  that  numbers  will  not  necessarily  enhance  the  quality  of 
representation  nor  the  achievement  of  the  primary  goals  of  the  legislation. 
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The  private  industry  council  was  never  intended  to  be  broadly  rt^resentative  of  the 
population  at  large  nor  of  all  the  potential  groups  interested  in  job  training,  and  on  a 
practical  level  it  never  could  be.  If  that  is  the  type  of  council  envisioned,  which  will 
then  become  truly  advisory,  if  not  ceremonial,  it  is  a  major  change  from  the  approach  of 
an  entire  decade  and  should  be  discussed  as  such. 

CHALLENGE  GRANTS 

The  proposed  program  of  grants  seems  to  have  two  objectives:  to  respond  to  a  concern 
that  not  enough  funds  are  being  provided  for  selected  activities  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  legislation,  and  to  try  to  explore  certain  areas  in  more  depth  through 
greater  research  and  experimentation.  Our  evaluation  of  your  proposal  suggests  to  us 
that,  as  structured,  a  separate  authorization  for  these  purposes  is  unnecessary. 

While  your  proposal  would  add  more  funds,  most  of  the  programs  proposed  as  Challenge 
Grant  projects  are  being  operated  in  some  form  under  existing  legislation,  and 
participant  eligibility  for  the  grant  projects  remains  the  same  as  that  under  JTPA. 

We  suggest  that  tae  problem  is  not  one  of  authorization,  but  rather  of  overall  JTPA 
funding.  The  ability  of  states  and  service  delivery  areas  to  provide  basic  employment 
and  training  services  to  JTPA  participants  has  declined  over  the  program's  history,  as 
appropriations  for  Title  II-A  have  gone  from  $1.89  billion  for  program  year  1984,  to 
$1.81  billion  for  program  year  1988,  to  a  proposed  $1.79  billion  for  program  yaar  1989. 
Whe.i  inflation  vj  accounted  for,  the  real  decrease  in  program  services  is  even  more 
apparent:  from  program  years  1984  to  1989,  funding  in  real  dollars  will  have  decreased 
22  percent.  Research  and  evaluation  and  pilot  and  demonstration  programs,  which  the 
Challenge  Grant  proposal  appears  to  address  more  directly,  have  been  hit  even  harder. 
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Appropriations  for  program  vear  1988  totaled  $  57.1  million,  for  program  year  1989  the 
proposed  level  is  only  $  43.6  million  —  a  decrease  of  almost  25  percent. 

Greater  funding  for  either  Title  II-A  programs  or  for  research  and  development 
activities  carried  out  under  Title  IV  will  undoubtedly  result  in  greater  funding  for  the 
areas  cited  in  your  proposal,  without  requiring  new  authorizations  or  funding 
mechanisms.  If  however  you  are  convinced  that  emphasis  on  these  areas  is  required 
through  a  special  program,  we  have  some  suggestions  for  reshaping  the  Challenge  Grant 
proposal. 

The  proposal  establishes  a  program  of  fairly  short-term  projects  that  run  the  risk  of 
being  funded  outside  the  regular  JTPA  planning  process  and  operated  without  regard  to 
existing  programs  and  services.  The  projects  will  thus  not  take  advantage  of 
appropriate  outreach,  assessment,  placement,  and  other  activities  in  the  community, 
and  could  result  in  an  inefficient  use  of  public  monies. 

Funded  directly  by  the  federal  government  to  the  partnership  authorities,  the  programs 
could  dio  by-pass  the  very  state  and  local  institutions  that  might  provide  future  funding 
for  the  efforts.  This  compounds  the  limitation  of  current  efforts  that  have  insufficient 
mechanisms  for  capturing  and  disseminating  information  about  model  program  designs 
and  demonstration  program  success. 

To  avoid  these  problems  and  to  effect  change,  the  challenge  grant  projects  need  to  be 
focused  better,  have  an  evaluation  and  information  dissem.natior.  component  built  into 
them,  and  be  connected  to  existing  JTPA  structures. 
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Congress  should  specify  the  information  they  hope  to  grMn  from  the  grant  projects.  For 
example,  if  the  JTPA  system  is  to  gain  information  on  how  program  restrictions  are 
affecting  JTPA  services,  the  grant  projects  should  be  focused  on  activities  that  are  not 
being  sufficiently  conducted  or  on  participants  that  are  not  being  sufficiently  served 
under  JTPA.  We  suggest  Congress  consider  projects  focused  on  programs  containing 
more  intensive  and  extensive  services  than  are  currently  being  conducted,  and  that  they 
be  limited  to  those  JTPA-eligible  youth  who  are  most  at-risk.  In  this  way,  the  JTPA 
system  could  learn  whether  program  restrictions  are  preventing  or  inhibiting  intensive 
services  to  the  most  at-risk  youth. 

Rigorous  evaluation  procedures  and  information  dissemination  plans  should  be  included 
in  the  proposal  so  that  the  results  of  the  Challenge  Grant  projects  can  inform  the  larger 
JTPA  community.  The  legislation  could  either  require  grant  recipients  to  collect 
Information  specified  by  the  Department  of  Labor  (which  would  then  be  responsible  for 
conducting  the  evaluations),  or  it  could  require  grant  recipients  to  conduct  specific 
evaluations.  The  legislation  'hould  also  provide  funding  for  the  eventual  oissemination 
of  project  evaluations  and  techniques  in  order  that  any  lessons  learned  can  be  shared 
with  others  in  the  JTPA  community.  Funding  should  be  available  to  the  federal 
government  for  publication,  training,  and  on-site  technical  assistance. 

Your  proposal's  objective  to  include  or  experiment  with  a  variety  of  program  deliverers 
or  operators  Is  appropriate,  but  t  is  crucial  for  the  private  industry  councils  and  local 
elected  officials  to  be  involved  in  the  development,  planning,  and  oversight  of  any 
Challenge  Grant  projects  in  their  service  delivery  areas  if  the  projects  are  to  have 
Influence  beyond  their  financial  and  geographic  limitations.  Involvement  of  the  private 
Industry  councils  and  local  elected  officials  will  enable  the  local  JTPA  authority  to 
coordinate  the  Challenge  Grant  projects  with  existing  services  in  the  area  and  to  avoid 
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duplication  of  efforts.  It  will  also  substantially  increase  the  likelihood  that  local 
partnership  authorities  will  adopt  these  programs  and  include  them  in  their  ongoing  Title 
II-A  activities. 

It  is  also  important  to  engage  the  JTPA  system  in  any  research  from  the  outset  if  the 
Challenge  Grant  projects  are  to  lead  to  changes  in  existing  federal  employment  aiid 
training  policy.  While  proper  research,  develop ment,  and  evaluation  programs  provide 
better  information  for  all  of  us  concerned  about  helping  the  disadvantaged,  rigorous 
evaluation  can  also  provide  the  Congress  with  the  information  it  needs  to  recommend 
changes  in  JTPA.  Involving  the  private  industry  councils  and  local  elected  officials  in 
planning  and  oversight  of  the  Challenge  Grant  projects  not  only  increases  the  potential 
for  localities  continuing  to  fund  and  operate  successful  programs,  it  increases  the 
likelihood  that  lessons  learned  can  be  adapted  and  applied  to  the  existing  employment 
and  training  structure. 

Beyond  these  major  restruoiuring  themes,  we  have  a  few  specific  suggestions  for 
reshaping  the  Challenge  Grant  legislation. 

•     Title  for  the  Authorization;  Consistent  with  our  view  that  the  Challenge  Grants,  if 
conducted,  be  a  part  of  a  rigorous  research,  development  and  evaluation  effort,  we 
suggest  that  the  Challenge  Grant  authorization  you  propose  be  contained  within 
Title  IV  of  JTPA,  rather  than  within  Title  II.  Both  Title  II-A  and  Title  II-B  provide 
funding  to  all  states  and  SDAs  through  a  funding  distribution  formula,  while  the 
Challenge  Grant  program  you  are  proposing  would  be  a  limited  grant  program 
conducted  Icrgely  on  a  demonstration  or  experimental  basis.  Furthermore,  the 
Challenge  Grant  proposal  would  require  partnerships  to  apply  directly  to  the 
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Secretary  of  Labor  for  funding;  and  while  Title  11  does  not  provide  for  a  direct  grant 
-elationship  between  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  local  contractors,  Title  IV  does. 

•     Eligible  Partnerships;  We  are  a  little  confused  by  your  listing  of  partnerships 
eligible  to  apply  for  the  prant.  The  language  seems  to  suggest  that  partnerships 
must  contain  representatives  from  all  six  categories  iisted  in  the  bill  -  business, 
private  industry  councils,  community-based  organizations,  state  and  local 
educational  agencies,  institutions  of  highi"  education,  and  libraries.  A  requirement 
that  representatives  froin  all  six  categories     included  in  Challenge  Grant 
partnerships  could  in  some  cases  lead  to  partnerships  with  redundant 
representation,  and  in  other  cases  lead  to  partnerships  with  irrelevant 
representation. 

While  it  makes  sense  to  require  that  PICs  be  included  in  all  Challenge  Grant 
partnerships,  many  of  the  other  categories  listed  for  inclusion  are  already 
represented  on  the  PICs,  and  may  not  r'jquire  additional  representation  within  a 
Challenge  Grant  partnership.  Additionally,  while  it  may  make  sense  to  expand 
representation  beyond  the  PICs  for  some  Challenge  Grant  partnerships,  the 
additional  entities  that  should  be  involved  would  vary  depending  on  the  program»s 
specific  design.  We  would  recommend  that  you  not  require  representation  of  any 
particular  entities  other  than  the  PICs  and  local  elected  officials,  but  instead 
suggest  that  Challenge  Grant  partnerships  include  representation  from  other 
entities  relevant  to  their  particular  program  proposals.  To  further  encourage 
broader  partnerships  appropriate  to  the  particular  Challenge  Grant  projects,  you 
could  require  that  the  composition  of  the  partnerships  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
Secretary's  selection  criteria. 
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•     Payment!  While  wc  support  the  concept  of  a  local  contribution  to  the  Challenge 
Grant  projects,  we  are  concerned  that  your  proposal  to  provide  100  percent  federal 
funding  during  the  first  year,  and  then  only  33  1/3  percent  federal  funding  for 
succeeding  years  provides  too  large  a  drop  in  funding  after  the  first  yeer.  We 
suggest  that  the  Challenge  Grant  projects  be  "weaned"  off  federal  funds  —  the 
localities  should  be  required  to  contribute  some  match  money  during  the  first  year, 
and/or  the  reduction  in  the  federal  share  should  be  phased  down  over  time. 

Though  Challenge  Grant  partnerships  may  have  the  best  of  intentions,  they  may  not 
be  able  to  raise  significant  amounts  of  money  from  non-federal  sources  during  such 
a  short  time  period.  Because  of  this,  many  of  the  Challenge  Grant  projects  may  be 
forced  to  close  down  after  one  year,  limiting  the  amount  of  useful  information  that 
can  be  gained  from  a  well-conducted  demonstration  program. 

ADDITIONAL  COMMENTS 

While  we  have  focused  our  testimony  on  t".e  composition  oC  the  private  industry  councils 
and  on  the  proposed  Challenge  Grant  program,  we  do  have  some  comments  on  the  other 
changes  you  have  suggested  in  your  draft  bill. 

•     Allotment  and  Within  State  Allocations  The  National  Alliance  of  Business  supports 
your  proposal  to  strengthen  the  weight  placed  on  the  number  of  economically 
disadvantaged  individuals  in  the  funding  distribution  formula.  As  Abt  Associates 
demonstrated  in  their  study  "An  Assessment  of  Funding  Allocation  Under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act,"  the  current  weights  in  the  distribution  formula  do  not 
adequately  distribute  funds  to  the  locations  where  there  are  the  greatest  number  of 
JTPA  eligibles. 
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While  proposing  this  shift  in  funding  weights,  Congress  should  also  consider  another 
of  AM*s  recommendations  which  would  increase  the  stability  and  the  equity  of  the 
current  formula.  Specifically,  Congress  should  consider  replacing  the  two 
threshold-based  unemployment  measures  (area  of  substantial  unemployment  and 
excess  number  of  unemployed  individuals)  with  a  single  unemployment  factor  based 
on  the  total  number  of  unemployed  individuals  in  an  area.  Such  a  change  would 
eliminate  the  funding  ♦♦cliffs"  which  cause  states  and  SDAs  to  lose  or  gain 
significant  amounts  of  money  due  to  only  fractional  shifts  in  iheir  unemployment 
rates. 

There  are  also  a  few  technical  problems  which  need  to  be  considered  regarding  the 
distribution  formula.  First,  it  is  important  that  efforts  be  undertaken  to  avoid 
disruption  of  existing  JTPA  operations  during  the  transition  from  the  existing 
funding  formula  to  the  new  funding  formula.  It  is  likely  that  the  90  percent  hold 
harmless  provision  currently  in  the  legislation  will  accomplish  this,  but  Congress 
should  examine  the  funding  shifts  that  will  occur  at  implementation  to  determine 
whether  further  provisions  are  necessary. 

Second,  in  fncreasing  the  weight  in  the  distribution  formula  on  the  number  of 
economically  disadvantaged  individuals  U  becomes  even  more  critical  that  the 
currency  of  the  economically  disadvantaged  data  be  addressed.  Some  method  must 
be  employed  to  update  the  10-year  Census  figures  that  are  currently  used. 

Finally,  while  we  support  your  proposal  to  restrict  the  count  of  the  economically 
disadvantaged  used  in  the  distribution  formula  to  those  individuals  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  65  (thus  making  the  count  more  relevant  to  the  population  being  served), 
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we  are  >   ^.  ^rned  about  data  availability.  While  decennial  Census  data  probably 
does  cc       data  on  eeonomieally  disadvantaged  individuals  bet  ;een  the  ages  of  16 
and  65,  a  moro  eurrent  data  base  may  not.  Therefore,  we  reeommend  that  the  data 
availability  issue  be  resolved  before  enaeting  a  law  mandating  the  age  16  to  65 
definition. 

•  Eligibility  for  Serviees;  We  du  not  favor  an  expansion  of  servlee  to  individuals  who 
do  not  meet  the  eeono/nleally  disadvantaged  eligibility  eriteria.  it  is  true  that 
programs  foeused  only  on  the  disadvantaged  ean  stigmatize  partielpants,  but  with 
limited  funds  avail/abie,  it  would  appear  preferable  to  maintain  JTPA's  eurrent 
foeus  on  the  disadvantaged. 

SDAs  have  not  had  trouble  meeting  the  eurrent  requirement  that  90  pereent  of 
their  partieipants  be  eeonomieally  disadvantaged?  in  program  year  1986,  93  pereent 
of  those  served  nationwide  met  the  eriteris.  More  important,  there  is  some 
coneern  that  the  JTPA  system  is  not  now  reaehing  far  enough  down  the  queue  of 
eligible  partieipants  to  serve  those  in  the  greatest  need.  Allowing  SDAs  to  so:wc  a 
inreater  pcreentage  of  Individuals  who  do  not  meet  the  eeonomieally  disad\antaged 
eligibility  criteria  would  seem  to  exaeerbate  this  problem. 

•  Definition  of  Youth;  We  support  your  proposal  to  expand  the  definition  of  youth  to 
tliose  individuals  aged  14  through  21.  Many  SDAs  are  already  serving  14  and  15 

olds,  and  reeent  studies  have  shown  that  earlier  interventions  are  necessary, 
and  usually  more  effective,  in  serving  at-ris)c  youth. 
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CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  rccmphasizc  the  two  main  points  of  my 
testimony* 

First,  wc  believe  that  the  existing  composition  of  the  private  industry  councils,  which 
requires  a  business  majority  and  gives  the  local  level  the  flexibility  to  develop  the 
remainder  of  the  council  in  response  to  local  conditions  and  priorities,  best  serves  the 
goals  of  the  Job  Train'  .g  Partnership  Act:  to  prepare  cconomfcally  disadvantaged 
adults  and  youth  and  dislocated  workers  for  private  sector  employment.  The  private 
industry  councils,  as  currently  structured,  also  serve  a  critical  role  in  assuring  that  the 
four  key  concepts  needed  for  avoiding  fragmentation  and  duplication  of  efforts  in 
preparing  workers  for  private  sector  employment  -  poblfc/prlvate  partner^ips, 
coordinated  service  delivery,  program  accountobdUy,  and  decentralized  administration 
—  Are  in  place  at  the  local  level. 

Second,  while  the  program  of  Challenge  Grants  you  have  proposed  could  provide 
valuable  information  on  ways  to  restructure  the  employment  and  training  activities 
conducted  under  JTPA,  we  feel  that  this  eoi»ld  be  better  accomplished  by  increasing  the 
appropriations  for  existing  JTPA  programs  and  demonstration  projects,  Increased 
funding  of  JTPA  programs  and,  specifically,  research,  demonstration,  and  evaluation 
projects  will  strengther^  the  federal  government's  ability  to  take  on  a  leadership  role  in 
developing  innovative  solutions  to  workforce  development  problems. 

Should  you  continue  to  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  pursue  targeted  activities  under  a 
Challenge  Grant  approach,  I  stronjly  encourage  >ou  to  focus  on  a  limited  number  of 
areas  that  require  further  exploration,  and  design  an  approach  that  will  foster  increased 
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knowledge  nationally  on  program  sueeesses  and  greater  opportunity  for  program 
continuation  at  the  loeal  level. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  inviting  mo  to  testify  on  your  proposed  amendments,  I  would  be 
happy  to  cnswer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Senator  Simon.  Thank  you  for  being  here. 

Our  final  witness  is  Mr.  Granville  McCormick.  Very  happy  to 
have  you  with  us  here. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  your  draft  bill. 

I  am  Granville  McComiick,  Chair  of  the  Seattle-King  County  Pri- 
vate Industry  Council  in  the  State  of  Washington.  I  am  appearing 
today  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Priva^^e  Industry 
Councils,  NAPIC,  on  whose  board  I  serve  as  Chair  of  the  Issues 
Committee. 

NAPIC  is  the  only  national  membership  organization  represent- 
ing Private  Industry  Councils.  Our  membership  includes  some  370 
PIC's  and  several  State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Councils. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  elements  of  the  proposal  before  the  subcom- 
mittee would  each  affect  the  JTPA  system  in  important  ways.  Our 
purpose  in  testifying  today  is  to  explore  some  of  the  consequences 
of  the  policy  proposals.  I  will  restrict  my  remarks  to  several  of 
these 

We  believe  that  the  composition  of  the  PIC  should  grow  out  of 
the  mission  and  goals  established  for  it  by  the  Congress  and  tai- 
lored to  local  needs  and  circumstances  by  the  PIC's  themselves. 

In  the  original  solicitation  of  comments  on  the  proposal  before 
us,  the  change  in  composition  of  the  PIC  was  described  as  "some 
minor  modifications  in  the  make-up  of  the  Private  Industry  Coun- 
ts." On  its  surface,  we  would  agree  that  changing  the  business 
representation  on  PIC's  from  "a  majority"  to  "50  percent"  would 
appear  to  be  minor.  You  will  find,  however,  that  the  change  re- 
quires a  greater  ac^ustment  than  may  be  perceived. 

In  addition,  we  suspect  that  limiting  government,  education  and 
community  groups  to  25  percent  of  PIC  membership  will  reduce 
participation  on  the  part  of  many  groups  key  to  long-term  PIC/ 
JTPA  goals  in  such  policy  arenas  as  -welfare  reform,  improvement 
in  secondary  education,  strengt^'^ning  of  post-secondary  vocational 
training,  provision  of  more  and  better  adult  literacy  programs,  and 
increased  services  to  the  most  in  need  of  a  second  chance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recognize  that  the  purpose  of  this  proposal  is 
to  strengthen  job  trai*  ng,  not  to  weaken  it.  As  business  volun- 
teers, one  would  not  ,cpect  us  to  support  a  proposal  that  reduces 
business  participation.  But  let  me  assure  you  that  our  concern  is 
not  a  seif-serving  one. 

We  are  constantly  reminded  in  this  election  season  that  symbols 
are  important.  There  is  no  more  important  symbolic  message  in 
the  field  of  job  training  than  that  business  leadership  of  PIC's— de- 
fined as  a  business  majority  on  the  PIC— marks  a  new  day  of 
public/private  partnership  in  serving  the  unemployed.  This  mes- 
sage—that business  needs  and  the  employer's  knowledge  of  what  it 
takes  to  get  and  keep  a  job  will  be  carefully  weighed  when  policy  is 
made  and  programs  are  funded— brings  forth  over  8,000  business 
volunteers  at  any  one  time  to  serve  on  PIC's;  and  many  times  that 
number  during  the  ten  years  that  Congress  has  authorized  PIC's. 

You  can  be  assured  that  this  change,  if  implemented,  would  be 
interpreted  by  business  leaders  as  a  retreat  from  the  principle  of 
public/private  partnerships  to  address  problems  that  manifest  im- 
portant costs  both  in  the  private  and  public  sectors.  PIC's  are  one 
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of  the  few  specific  institutional  examples  in  Federal  law  of  the 
principle  of  shared  public/private  decision-making. 

PIC  volunteers  have  learned  through  experience  that  the  PIC 
structure  was  carefully  and  appropriately  structured  to  advance 
the  policy  of  improving  education,  job  training,  and  job  placement 
for  the  economically  disadvantaged.  Jn  other  words,  while  the  sym- 
bolic message  of  this  change  would  be  adverse,  it  is  more  impor- 
tantly the  case  that  the  current  structure  of  the  PIC  uniquely  ad- 
vances the  policy  goals  sot  by  Congress  when  it  authorized  JTPA. 

To  serve  the  economically  disadvantaged,  we  need  an  alliance  of 
business,  local  education  policymakers,  community-based  organiza- 
tions, public  human  resources  and  development  agencies,  and  orga- 
nized labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  strikes  us  that  the  current  PIC  brings  these  ele- 
ments together  in  the  specific  mix  appropriate  to  individual  com- 
munity needs  because  elected  officials  are  free  to  set  the  level  of 
representation  from  each  sector,  subject  only  to  the  requirement  of 
a  business  m^ority. 

We  believe  the  challenge  for  PIC's  is  to  continue  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  individual  and  institutional  representation  on 
PIC's,  not  to  change  the  mix.  NAPIC  is  committed  to  this  task,  and 
we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  it. 

There  is  one  further  matter  that  we  hope  you  will  consider  in  re- 
viewing the  structure  of  PIC's.  Existing  PIC  composition  language 
does  not  set  membership  categories  according  to  rigid  percentages. 
The  proposal  before  us  would  require  a  PIC  to  have  a  size  in  incre- 
ments of  four.  Each  resignation  would  leave  the  PIC  technically 
out  of  compliance  with  the  law.  The  emphasis  for  elected  officials 
and  administrators  might  switch  from  seeking  proven  community 
leaders  to  join  the  PIC,  to  finding  the  appropriate  category  to  fill 
the  PIC's  mandated  structure  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  expressed  a  desire  that  all  sectors  be  "effec- 
tively represented"  on  the  PIC.  We  hold  the  same  expectation  and 
desire.  It  appears  that  the  current  PIC  structure  and  appointment 
process  work  quite  well.  There  may  be  methods  of  increasing  the 
likelihood  that  leadei-s  from  the  various  sectors  are  appointed  to 
the  PIC,  and  we  would  be  pleased  to  explore  this  question  further 
with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  full  statement  includes  details  on  additional 
issues  raised  in  the  proposed  bill.  Briefly,  we  believe  that  funding 
stability  ^*nd  adequate  funding  are  important  elements  of  any 
review  Ox  the  JTPA  allocation  formula.  We  agise  that  the  chal- 
lenge grants  address  important  areas  of  public  policy  that  demand 
additional  attention.  We  look  forward  to  reviewing  these  issues 
with  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  inviting  NAPIC  to  comment  on 
your  draft  bill.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  further  on 
the  issues  raised.  This  concludes  my  remarks. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  McCormick  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  your  draft  bill,  the 
"Job  Training  Partnership  Act  Amendments  of  1988." 

I  am  Graiiville  McCormick.  Chair  of  the  Seattle-King  County 
Private  Industry  Council  xn  the  State  of  Washington.     I  am 
appearing  today  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Private 
Industry  Councils  (NAUC)  on  whose  Board  I  serve  as  Chair  of  the 
Issues  Committee. 

NAPIC  is  the  only  national  membership  organization 
representing  private  industr>  councils.    Oir  membership  includes 
some  370  PICs  and  several  state  job  training  coordinating 
councils  (SJTCCs).     Policy  for  the  association  is  determined  by 
an  elected  board  of  directors  comprised  principally  of  business 
volunteers  who  are  current  or  former  chairs  of  local  PICs. 

The  major  goals  of  the  proposed  amendments  are  to  (1)  make 
an  important  modification  to  the  make-up  of  private  industry 
councils;  (2)  seek  more  careful  targeting  of  JTPA  funds  to  the 
eligible  n^opulation  through  a  revision  in  the  allocation  formula: 
and  (3)  improve  the  long  term  employment  prospects  of  certain 
high-risk  populations  by  encouraging  innovative  approaches 
through  a  competitive  grant  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  three  elements  of  the  proposal  before  the 
Subcommittee  would  each  affect  the  JTPA  system  in  important  ways. 
Our  purpose  in  testifying  today  is  to  explore  some  of  the 
consequences  of  the  policy  proposals.    We  look  forward  to 
continuing  thxs  dialogue  in  the  coning  months  as  the  Subcommittee 
examines  a  number  of  issues  related  to  the  future  of  JTPA  and 
PICs. 

We  believe  that  the  composition  of  the  PIC  should  g^ow  out 
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cf  the  mission  and  goals  established  for  it  by  the  Congress  and 
tailored  to  local  needs  and  circuiast<,nces  by  the  PICs  themselves. 
There  are  two  btoad  directions  whidi  might  define  the  future  of 
PICs.    Fit  St  is  the    mperative  need  for  the  U.S.  economy  to  find 
better  methods  to  absorb  and  effectively  utilize  segments  of  the 
population  that  are  and  have  been  under  utilized,  for  example, 
minorities,  women,  the  handicapped,  displaced  horaemakers.  and 
older  workers.     Second  is  the  equally  important  need  to  invest  in 
the  current  workforce  through  retraining,  upgrading  and  life- 
long learning.    Both  directions  are  driven  by  the  demographic  and 
economic  realities  of  the  final  decade  of  the  Twentieth  Century: 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  PIC  mission  will  include  elements  of 
both  of  these  interrelated  needs. 

In  the  original  solicitation  of  comments  on  the  proposal 
before  us.  the  change  in  composition  of  the  PIC  was  described  as 
"some  minor  modifications  in  the  make-up  of  the  Private  Industry 
Councils  (PICs)p*'    On  its  surface,  we  would  agree  that  changing 
the  business  representation  on  PICs  from  "a  majority"  to  "50 
percent"  would  appear  to  be  minor.    You  will  find,  however,  that 
the  change  requires  a  greater  adjustment  than  may  be  perceived. 

In  addition,  we  suspect  that  limiting  government,  education 
and  comnunity  groups  to  25  percent  of  PIC  membership  will  reduce 
participation  on  the  part  of  many  groups  key  to  long-term 
PIC/JTPA  goals  in  such  policy  arenas  as  welfare  reform, 
improvement  in  secondary  education,  strengthening  of  post 
secondary  vocational  training,  provision  of  more  and  better  adult 
literacy  programs,  and  increased  services  to  the  most  in  need  of 
a  second  chance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ve  recognize  that  the  purpose  of  this  proposal 
is  to  strengthen  job  training,  not  to  weaken  it.    We  also 
acknowledge  that  as  business  volunteers  one  would  not  expect  us 
to  support  a  proposal  that  reduces  business  participation.  But 
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let  me  assure  you  that  our  concern  is  not  a  self  serving  one. 

We  are  constantly  reminded  in  this  election  season  that 
symbols  are  important.    And  there  is  no  more  important  symbolic 
message  in  the  field  of  job  training  than  that  business 
leadership  of  PICs  ~  defined  as  a  business  majority  on  the 
PIC  —  narks  a  new  day  of  public/private  partnership  in  serving 
the  unemployed.    This  message  —  that  business  needs  and  the 
employer's  knowledge  of  what  it  takes  to  get  and  keep  a  job  will 
be  carefully  weighed  when  policy  is  made  and  programs  are  funded 
—  brings  forth  over  8»000  business  volunteers  at  any  one  time  to 
serve  on  PICs;  and  many  times  that  nur*    -  during  the  ten  years 
that  Congress  has  authorized  PICs. 

You  can  be  assured  that  this  change*  if  implemented,  would 
be  interpreted  by  business  leaders  from  companies  across  the 
spectrum  of  size,  product  line  and  geography,  as  a  retreat  from 
the  principle  of  public/private  partnerships  to  address  problems 
that  manifest  important  costs  both  in  the  private  and  public 
sectors.      PICs  are  one  of  the  few  specific  institutional 
examples  in  federal  law  of  the  principle  of  shared  public/private 
decision-making.     PICs  were  established  by  Congress  and  the 
Carter  .Administration  in  1978  and  reaffirmed  by  an  overwhelming 
bi-partisan  vote  in  Congress  in  1983.    Any  modification  of  the 
PIC  composition  should  be  done  to  advance  clear  and  compelling 
policy  goals.   .Quite  frankly,  we  fail  to  discern  the  gains  to  the 
unemployed  in  this  proposal. 

PIC  volunteers  have  learned  through  experience  that  the  PIC 
structure  was  carefully  and  appropriately  structured  to  advance 
the  policy  of  improving  education,  job  training  and  job  placement 
for  the  economically  disadvantaged.     In  other  words,  while  the 
symbolic  message  of  this  change  would  be  adverse,  it  is  more 
importantly  the  case  that  the  current  structure  of  the  PIC 
uniquely  advances  the  policy  goals  set  by  Congress  when  it 
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authorized  JTPA. 

As  you  know,  the  fundamental  purpose  of  JTPA  and  its 
predecessors  is  to  provide  job  skills,  jobs  and  enhanced  earnings 
to  economically  disadvantaged  individuals.    Adults  served  in  our 
programs  are  characterized  by  little  or  no  attachment  to  the  work 
force,  inadequate  basic  or  job  specific  skills,  poor 
understanding  and  exposure  to  workplace  discipline  and 
expectations,  and/or  a  variety  of  other  barriers  to  stable 
employment  including  drug  dependency,  ex-offender  status,  and  a 
host  of  institutional  discrimination  factors  such  as  race,  gender 
and  physical  or  developmental  disability.    Youth  in  our  programs 
bring  to  school  and  the  workplace  the  multiple  problems 
characteristic  of  poor  families  and  neighborhoods  as  well  as  the 
problems  generated  through  cycles  of  poverty  and  dependency. 

To  serve  these  populations,  we  need  an  alliance  of  (1) 
businesses,  especially  small  and  new  companies  where  most  entry 
level  jobs  occur,   (2)  local  education  policymakers  at  both  the 
secondary  and  post  secondary  (community  college  and  vocational 
school)  levels,   (3)  community  based  organizations  that  have  the 
confidence  of  the  eligible  population,  can  represent  their  needs 
and  concerns  and  can  provide  alternatives  to  mainstream  training 
institutions  where  appropriate:  (4)  public  agencies,  especially 
human  resources  and  welfare  offices,  economic  development  offices 
with  their  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  new  jobs,  and  the 
employment  service:  and  (5>       -anized  labor  whose  unions 
represent  many  of  the  best  ^     .  in  a  community  and  bring  with 
them  a  special  respect  for  and  knowledge  of  the  rights  of 
workers,  shared  responsibility  for  apprenticeship  programs,  and  a 
special  responsibility  to  ensure  that  JTPA  labor  standards  and 
provisions  are  honored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  strikes  us  that  the  current  PIC  brings 
these  elements  together  in  the  specific  mix  appropriate  to 
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individual  coraraunity  needs  because  elected  officials  are  free  to 
set  the  level  of  representation  from  each  sector,  subject  only  to 
the  requirement  of  a  business  majority. 

Me  expect  that  Congress  will  continue  to  charge  the  PIC  with 
the  primary  mission  described  under  the  first  option  noted  above. 
This  mission  poses  the  enormous  task  of  grappling »  along  with 
others,  with  the  problems  set  forth  under  the  "Workforce  2000" 
rubric  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  National  Alliance  of 
Business,  and  various  policy  and  research  organizations.    To  the 
extent  that  our  prognostication  is  accurate,  the  future  of  PICs 
IS  in  the  areas  of  school  improvement,  dropout  prevention,  more 
effective  education  and  job  training  for  welfare  families,  school 
to  work  transition  among  low  income  youth,  second  chance 
education  and  training  for  inadequately  prepared  adults,  job 
creation  in  economically  depressei  communities  and  the  like. 
Under  this  assumption,  we  believe  the  challenge  for  PICs  is  to 
continue  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  individual  and 
institutional  representation  on  PICs.  not  to  change  the  mix. 
NAPIC  IS  committed  to  this  task  and  we  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  on  it. 

Other  facts  also  suggest  caution  in  acting  to  modify  PIC 
composition.     The  JTPA  system  and.  therefore.  PICs  are 
implementing  a  number  of  key  changes  at  this  time.    We  are  in 
some  cases  restructuring  our  programs  to  respond  to  new 
performance  standards  that  place  a  premium  on  job  retention  and 
earning  gains  rather  than  placement,  and  redefine  youth 
employment  competencies.    We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  very  tight 
time  frame  to  take  on  major  new  responsibilities  for  the  worker 
adjustment  (dislocated  worker)  program.    Across  the  country,  we 
are  altering  our  summer  a»id  year-round  youth  programs  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  remediation.     Some  of  us  are  working  to 
modify  our  contracting  procedures  to  meet  new  standards  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.    And.  in  many  states  we  are  key  local 
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actors  in  state  welfare  reform  programs.    This  last  adjustment 
may  soon  challenge  all  PICs  should  the  welfare  reform  package 
currently  in  Congressional  conference  committee  become  law.  For 
these  reasons,  it  would  not  be  an  opportune  time  to  change  PIC 
composition,  asking  us  to  look  inward  at  matters  of  process,  when 
the  need  is  to  focus  on  new  programs  and  improving  coordination 
among  institutions. 

There  is  one  other  matter  that  we  hope  you  would  consider  in 
reviewing  the  structure  of  PICs.     Existing  PIC  composition 
language  does  not  set  xembership  categories  according  to  rigid 
percentages.    As  members  resign  becr.use  they  have  retired, 
changed  jobs  or  for  whatever  reason,  the  PICs  legal  membership 
balance  usually  remains  intact.    Therefore,  the  appointment 
process,  even  if  it  takes  several  weeks,  does  not  too  often  leave 
us  out  of  compliance  with  the  legislation.    The  proposal  before 
us  would  require  a  PIC  to  have  a  size  in  increments  of  four. 
Each  resignation  would  leave  the  PIC  technically  out  of 
compliance  with  the  law.    The  emphasis  for  elected  officials  and 
administrators  might  switch  from  seeking  proven  community  leaders 
to  join  the  PIC,  to  finding  the  appropriate  category  to  fill  the 
PICs  mandated  structure  as  quickly  as  possible.  Furthermore, 
the  rigid  proportions  would  probably  lead  to  PICs  of  36  or  more 
members  to  ensure  representation  for  all  key  institutional  and 
community  groups;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  PICs  find  that 
25  to  30  members  is  ideal  for  an  active  hands-on  PIC. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  expressed  a  desire  that  all  sectors  be 
"effectively  represented"  on  the  PIC.    We  hold  the  same 
expectation  and  desire.    As  you  know,  one  cannot  legislate 
leadership.    But  it  appears  that  the  current  PIC  structure  and 
appointment  process  works  quite  well  in  most  places.    There  may 
be  methods  of  increasing  the  likelihood  that  leaders  from  the 
various  sectors  are  appointed  to  the  PIC,  and  we  would  be  pleased 
to  explore  this  question  with  you  if  you  like. 
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At  this  point,  we  know  that  ?ICs  will  play  an  increased  role 
in  policy  affecting  dis?».<;ateu  workers.    Whether  the  PIC  future 
will  foc.5  on  economically  disadvantage  groups,  experienced 
workers  in  r<2ed  of  retraining  and  upgrading  or  botti  remains  to  be 
seen.    But  W9      uld  like  to  suggest  that  the  Subcommittee  track 
carefully  the  policy  and  planning  process  as  well  as  tue  outcomes 
for  dislocated  workers  undec  the  r,conomic  Dislocation  and  Workers 
Adjustment  (EDWAAJ  Program. 

I  wou-Ld  now  like  to  turn  wO  the  second  major  issue  in  the 
proposed  bill  —  adjustments  to  the  allocation  formula,  Mr, 
Chairman,  as  you  have  probably  found  in  the  past,  it  is  difficult 
for  a  national  organization*  to  adopt  a  position  on  a  particular 
allocation  methodology.    Quite  simply,  some  of  our  members  will 
lose  money  und  oppose  a  particular  change  while  others  will  gain 
and  might  therefore  be  expected  to  support  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  equity  in  a  system  such  as  JTPA 
where  only  a  few  percent  of  the  eligible  can  be  served  in  any  one 
year:  where  the  cost  of  delivering  services  varies  greatly 
because  of  geographic  and  cost-of-living  factors;  and  where  need 
(poverty  and  unemployment)  may  not    atch  demand  (jobs  and  long- 
term  growth) . 

Nonetheless,  we  do  imd  general  consensus  in  the  observation 
that  the  current  formula  is  ^txc  too  s^olatdle.     To  operate  a 
training  system,  one  needs  an  infrastructure  of  training 
institutions  and  the  ability  to  generate  and  meet  expectations 
among  users  (employers).    The  fluctuations  in  JTPA  funding  make 
it  difficult  for  training  agencies  to  count  on  future  funding 
and,  therefore  to  invest  in  equipment  and  staff,  while  employers 
cannot  be  certain  of  the  output  of  trained  people  from  year  to 
year.    In  both  respects^  we  ruii  the  risk  of  damaging  long  term 
development  of  the  training  system. 
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In  short,  we  believe  that  the  first  feature  of  any 
allocation  formula  should  be  greate-  stability  in  year-to-year 
funding.    This  seeras  reasonable  as  veil  because  of  the  common 
sense  observation  that  the  size  of  the  JTPA  eligible  population 
does  not  change  much  from  one  year  to  the  next  in  any  community. 

While  the  90  percent  hold  harmless  at  the  substate  level 
required  in  the  1986  JTPA  Amendments  has  improved  funding 
stability,  it  should  be  noted  that  funds  still  move  rapidly  at 
the  state  level  to  distressed  states  ^t  the  expense  of  all 
others.    Therefore,  we  believe  the  Subcommittee  should  consider 
the  imposition  of  a  ceiling,  as  well  as  che  current  floor,  on  the 
allocation  process. 

Beyond  the  need  for  .  jater  stability  in  funding,  we  would 
suggest  that  the  following  principals  should  apply  in  any  formula 
modification.    They  are  drawn  from  the  work  of  Abt  Associates  and 
work  in  progress  by  the  National  Job  Training  Partnership: 

1.  Fund  distribution  should  more  fully  reflect  the 
distribution  of  the  eligible  population.    Since  the 
eligible  population  is  defined  by  income,  the  use  of 
unemployment  data  for  two-thirds  of  the  formula  would 
appear  to  be  too  high. 

2.  Data  on  the  distribution  of  economically 
disadvantaged  individuals  should  be  improved  to  better 
reflect  current  conditions  at  state  and  local  levels. 
A  formula  that  relies  more  heavily  on  poverty  factors 
will  necessitate  better  data  on  the  eligible  population 
to  deserve  the  support  of  the  Congress. 

3.  Unemployment  factors  should  have  less  influence  in 
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the  allocation  formula.    Since  unemployment  has  been 
volatile  in  recent  years*  it  has  become  a  destabilizing 
influence  within  JTPA.    In  addition,  the  current 
unemployment  factors  produce  severe  funding  cliffs  as 
areas  fall  below  the  6.5  and  4.5  thresholds. 

A.    Changes  in  allocation  formulas  should  be  phased  in 
to  minimize  disruption  of  programs.    Just  as  long-term 
investment  in  community  job  training  efforts  are 
threatened  by  the  current  abrupt  chenges  in  funding 
levels  at  the  local  level*  abrupt  changes  caused  by  the 
implementation  of  a  new  formula  would  be  potentially 
destructive.    Any  new  formula  should  be  implemented 
over  a  period  of  years  to  assist  stable  adjustment  at 
the  local  level. 

5.    Operation  of  the  formula  from  the  state  to  the 
substate  level  needs  to  be  examined  and  possibly 
modified.    Under  current  law*  state  shares  earned  under 
the  t:hree-part  formula  are  commingled  and  then 
di8t"ributed  under  the  same  formula  to  the  substate 
level.    The  practical  effect  is  to  even-out  substate 
allocations  at  the  expense  of  those  areas  that 
accounted  disproportionally  for  funding  in  one  or 
another  category. 

I  would  like  to  now  turn  to  the  proposal  for  challenge 
grants  contained  in  the  draft  befote  the  Subcommittee.  Mr. 
Chairman*  the  eight  goals  for  programs  under  this  Dart  arc 
important  ones  indeed.    Our  experience  indicates  that  new 
approaches*  along  the  lines  laid  out  in  this  proposal*  are  being 
tried  by  a  number  of  PICs.    But  innovation  in  JTPA  will 
necessitate  level  funding*  which  has  not  bi  ^n  the  case  in  recent 
years . 
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Because  proeram  development  in  the  proposed  areas  is 
important,  we  would  suggest  that  this  section  require  project 
evaluation  and  dissemination  of  promising  models  so  that  the 
investment  would  more  clearly  benefit  the  JTPA  system. 

We  are  unclear*  however*  about  the  composition  of  an 
"eligible  partnership."    It  appears  chat  private  industry 
councils  must  be  represented*  and  we  would  support  such  a 
requirement*    If  so,  it  appears  redundant  to  require 
representatives  of  business.    All  in  all*  we  would  suggest  that 
just  as  in  the  case  of  PIC  composition*  you  need  nore  flexibility 
in  putting  together  the  right  mix  of  individuals  and  institutions 
to  accomplish  whatever  objectives  the  applicant  is  proposing. 

As  a  final  point*  you  may  wish  to  review  the  federal  share 
provisions  for  payment  of  projects  under  this  part.    We  arc 
concerned  that  a  drop  from  100  percent  in  the  first  year  to  32 
1/3  percent  for  succeeding  years  may  be  too  drastic  a  reduction 
for  most  projects  to  absorb.    It  might  improve  long-term  prograst 
viability  if  a  small  local  share  were  required  in  the  firr.t  year 
and  this  share  increased  at  a  moderate  rate  in  succeeding  years. 

Mr,  Chairman*  before  closing,  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  a  few  other  issues  raised  in  your  proposal.    Gxven  the 
criticism  of  who  is  served  under  JTPA  and  the  fact  that  some  93 
percenc  of  those  served  nationwide  are  economically 
disadvantaged,  we  do  not  find  it  prudent  cr  necessary  to  increase 
the  percentage  of  non-income  eligible  persons  who  can  come  into 
the  program  at  this  time.    However,  we  do  find  the  proposal  to 
expand  the  definition  of  youth  to  those  individuals  aged  lA 
through  21  to  be  wortu  further  consideration.    We  know  that  the 
earlier  the  intervention  the  better,  when  you  are  working  with 
youth  significantly  behind  their  peers  in  basic  skill 
development.    At  the  same  time,  any  expansion  of  services  to  one 
age  group  will  come  at  the  expense  of  reductions  to  other  age 
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groups.    This  trade-off  is  exacerbated  by  the  decline  in  real 
dollars  for  job  training  over  the  past  several  years. 

Mr.  Chairrian,  I  thank  you  for  inviting  NAPIC  to  corament  on 
your  draft  bill.    NAPIC  looks  forvaxd  to  working  with  you  further 
on  the  issues  raised  here.    This  concludes  lay  prepared  rooarke. 
I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  qv  ^tions. 
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Senator  Simon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McCormick.  You  win  the  fast 
reading  award  here.  [Laughter.] 

Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  McCormick,  and  you,  Ms.  Woloshansky:  In 
your  PIC  in  King  County— and  1  forget  what  county  LaPorte  is  in. 

Ms.  Woloshansky.  LaPorte. 

Senator  Simon.  LaPorte  County.  How  many  labor  representa- 
tives are  on  there  now? 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  have  two  labor  representatives  now  of  23 
members. 

Ms.  Woloshansky.  We  have  three  out  of  a  30-member  Private 
Industry  Council  Board. 

Senator  Simon.  I  think  all  of  you  sense  where  we  are  trying  to 
go.  We  just  want  to  make  sure  there  is  representation. 

Mr.  Kolberg,  when  you  say  the  message  of  this  bill  is  that  pri- 
vate sector  participation  is  not  important,  quite  the  contrary.  But 
we  want  to  have  that  private  sector  participation  be  as  broad  as 
possible.  I  used  to  be  in  business;  I  am  not  anti-business.  But  I 
want  to  see  that  we  have  a  real  partnership  operation  existing 
here. 

Representative  Groninga,  I  made  a  note  or  two.  I  understand 
completely  when  you  say  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tures is  naturally  reluctant  to  support  specific  proposals  that 
create  hard  feelings  among  its  members.  Unfortunately,  you  are  a 
State  legislator,  and  you  know  you  have  got  to  make  those  deci- 
sions. And  we  have  to  make  those  decisions.  And  we  want  to  make 
sure,  while  I  favor  an  expansion  of  the  money  spent  here— interest- 
ingly, I  just  came  from  a  meeting  this  noon  where  the  distin- 
guished sociologist,  William  Justin  Wilson,  spoke  about  the  needs 
in  the  inner  cities  and  how  we  are  just  really  not  tackling  them 
effectively  at  all.  Somehow  we  have  to  use  the  resources  that  we  do 
have,  assuming  that  there  is  just  no  additional  funding.  We  have  to 
use  them  more  effectively.  That  means  I  think  we  have  to  review 
the  formulas  that  we  have. 

You  also  mentioned  the  Des  Moines  Register  having  an  article 
about  facing  shortages.  Dr.  Wilson  was  just  talking  about  young 
people  who  cannot  find  a  job.  The  reality  is  we  have  both.  That  is, 
of  course,  the  function  of  this  whole  program,  to  pull  these  in. 

All  four  of  you  have  had  practical  experience  in  this  whole  field. 
I  would  appreciate  your  just  taking  a  look  at  where  we  are,  and  I 
think  we  have  to  recognize  any  program  can  be  improved.  What 
can  we  do  to  improve  it?  This  legislation  is  not  going  to  pass  this 
session,  but  we  hope  to  be  ready  the  first  part  of  next  session  to 
move  on  something,  to  improve  things.  We  want  your  input. 

In  each  case,  Mr.  Kolberg,  for  example,  maybe  you  cannot  speak 
for  your  association;  maybe  it  is  just  your  personal  view,  or  Mr. 
McCormick  or  Ms.  Woloshansky  or  Representative  Groninga.  We 
are  eager  for  that  input. 

You  mentioned,  Ms.  Woloshansky,  that  we  are  serving  far  fewer 
than  we  ought  to  be  serving.  In  the  universe  in  LaPorte  County, 
what  percentage  of  those  who  need  to  be  served  are  you  serving 
now,  would  you  guess? 

Ms.  Woloshansky.  I  think  probably  five  to  six  percent  of  the  eli- 
gible population  we  are  currently  serving,  pretty  much  around  the 
national  level. 
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Senator  Simon.  Mr.  McCormick,  what  would  you  guess? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Of  the  eligible  population,  it  i$  seven  percent, 
and  I  guess  probably  half  of  that.  So  I  would  say  about  14  percent 
.of  the  population  that  we  could  serve  at  this  point. 

Senator  Simon.  Let  me  just  close  by  asking  one  general  question 
of  all  of  you.  As  you  look  at  this,  if  all  of  a  sudden  you  were  to  be 
named  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  here,  and  you  could  just 
wave  a  magic  wand  and  say;  How  do  we  improve  the  JTPA  pro- 
gram? If  you  could  change  the  statutes  or  the  regulations,  how 
would  you  change  it? 

Mr.  Kolberg,  you  have  not  had  a  chance  to  answer  any  questions. 
How  would  you  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  Kolberg.  I  gather,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  would  like  a  para- 
graph summary. 

Senator  Simon.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Kolberg.  I  will  try  to  make  that. 

First  off,  I  think  the  system  that  JTPA  sets  forth— and  I  talked 
about  that  in  my  testimony— the  public/private  system,  the  very 
decentralized  system  with  governors  and  at  the  local  level.  Private 
Industry  Councils  and  mayors,  I  think  that  system  is  excellent,  and 
I  think  we  need  to  build  on  that,  not  only  in  this  program  but  in 
many  other  programs.  I  talked  about  funds.  I  think  it  would  take 
to  get  back  to  where  we  were  five  years  ago.  The  Congress  will  not 
be  able  to  do  this,  but  to  serve  the  same  number  of  people,  it  would 
take  an  increase  of  probably  somewhere  between  three-quarters 
and  a  billion  dollars.  That  is  what  inflation  has  done  right  across 
the  board. 

If  you  talk  about  service  the  way  Bob  Jones  is  talking  about  it— 
and  I  agree  with  him.  To  get  farther  down  into  those  in  need,  I 
think  we  need  to  spend  more  money  per.  Maybe  $6,000  is  the  right 
number.  That  is  going  to  add  funds.  But  those  funds  do  not  need  to 
be  all  Federal,  and  that  would  be  my  last  point.  I  think  the  Federal 
Government  needs  to  provide  leadership,  but  if  these  programs 
work,  they  work  at  the  local  level.  We  need  to  figure  out  how  to 
leverage  State  funds  and  local  funds  and  pri/ate  funds. 

We  ought  to  he  spending  far  more  in  Seattle  than  we  are,  but  it 
does  not  mean  they  all  have  to  be  Federal  funds.  If  that  means 
going  back  to  the  time-honored  matching  grant  programs  to  pull 
out  the  local  funds  or  to  pull  out  the  State  funds,  I  think  that  is 
the  direction  to  go  in.  If  these  programs  work,  they  work  some 
place  besides  Washington.  They  work  right  down  where  mayors 
and  governors  and  private  citizens  understand,  and  they  ought  to 
pay  for  part  of  this,  too.  I  think  we  now  have  a  system  that  we 
think  worfcs,  and  I  think  it  is  time  to  begin  to  fund  it  much  more 
broadly  and  much  larger. 

Senator  Simon,  Good  statement.  I  will  ask  one  of  the  people  who 
will  be  asked  to  help  fund  that  to  give  a  response  here.  Representa- 
tive Groninga. 

M. .  Groninga.  Actually,  my  answer  would  be  very,  very  similar 
to  that.  1  ..^iink  probably  one  of  the  most  important  things  would  be 
to  have  a  very  flexible  system.  One  of  the  things  that  I  find  very 
bothersome  about  not  just  JTPA,  bat  a  lot  of  other  Federal  pro- 
grams—it only  bothers  me  when  the  Federal  Government  does  it. 
We  turn  around  and  do  the  same  thing  and  it  does  not  bother  me. 
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But  it  is  when  you  get  all  these  intricate  formulas  of  percents  of 
percents,  where  you  can  use  three  percent  of  the  10  percent  that  is 
set  aside  for  specific  purposes.  The  net  effect  of  doing  all  those 
kinds  of  things  is  to  create  a  system  that  has  not  the  flexibility 
that  you  want. 

What  you  have  then  is  an  accountant's  delight,  and  you  create 
all  these  little  pigeonholes  that  have  to  be  filled.  And  I  think  that 
it  creates  some  very  serious  problems. 

I  did  mention  that  Iowa  has  several  programs  that  we  have  de- 
signed that  have  worked  very  well  for  us,  and  they  are  designed  to 
dovetail  with  existing  JTPA  plans  and  programs.  If  the  locals  can 
have  the  flexibility  and  more  of  the  options  to  work  through  the 
rest  of  the  State,  and  to  work  with  the  other  locals,  sometimes  they 
have  that  flexibility,  sometimes  they  do  not.  But  I  think  if  they 
have  that,  that  is  the  way  we  are  going  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  Federal  resources  and  the  State  resources  together.  And 
I  think  that  that  really  becomes  a  key. 

You  mentioned  earlier  the  question  on  the  formula  change.  7 
agree  very  much  with  the  point  that  Ms.  Woloshansky  was  making 
about  the  accuracy  of  the  1980  census  data.  So  long  as  that  is  the 
basis  for  it.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  was  reluctant  to  recom- 
mend a  change  because  there  has  been  so  much  of  a  shift  there, 
where  we  have  had  some  actual  population  losses  in  certain  age 
categories.  And  we  do  not  know  what  the  situation  is  right  now. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  the  1980  data  being  used  are  not  accu- 
rate. So  we  think  that  that  is  not  something  we  would  want  you  to 
use  for  a  basis. 

Senator  Simon.  Let  me  just  add  I  agree  that  flexibility  is  desira- 
ble. We  also  face  this  problem.  We  have  limited  Federal  funds.  So 
you  have  to  make  sure  they  really  carry  out  the  mission  that  you 
want  them  to  carry  out. 

Ms.  Wolo'-hansky? 

Ms.  Woloshansky.  I  would  first  like  to  say  that  I  agree  with  my 
co-panelists  on  the  issues  that  they  have  raised.  I  would  strongly 
like  to  see  seamless  funding  being  an  issue,  particularly  for  II-B,  so 
that  the  dollars  can  be  utilized  year-round  to  work  with  youth.  We 
think  that  kind  of  flexibility  will  essentially  be  more  effective  and 
broaden  the  opportunities  for  youth  to  learn  about  careers,  learn 
work  ethics,  develop  the  skills  and  enter  the  labor  market.  So  we 
feel  very  strongly  about  this. 

Another  issue  would  be  one  of  technical  assistance  Although  that 
IS  certainly  not  a  legislative  issue,  I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
local  service  delivery  areas  and  Private  Industry  Councils  have  the 
kind  of  technical  assistance  that  they  need  to  improve  and  enhance 
what  they  are  doing.  That  may  be  related  to  the  issue  of  the  Pri- 
vate Industry  Councils  and  the  way  they  expand  their  role,  the 
labor  leadership,  and  how  labor  that  is  currently  on  board  can 
work  with  the  private  sector  and  service  delivery  area  staff  to 
impose  their  ideals,  to  help  the  professional  staff  so  that  they  can 
carry  out  the  functions  of  employment  and  training  more  effective- 
ly. 

Lastly,  an  issue  of  information  and  networking.  We  have  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  there  have  been  a  number  of  demonstration 
projects,  creative  new  ideas  that  have  worked  well  in  different 
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parts  of  the  country.  We  need  some  opportunity  or  vehicle  to  learn 
about  those  in  the  630-some  service  delivery  areas  in  this  country. 
We  often  talk  about  not  duplicating  efforts,  not  reinventing  the 
wheel.  If  we  can  find  a  way  to  be  able  to  share  and  network  that 
information,  I  think  we  can  avoid  that  duplication  and  become 
much  more  efficient  in  doing  our  jobs. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCormick. 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  think  the  major  issues  relate  to  the  duration 
of  training;  namely,  at  the  moment,  we  are  somewhat  restricted  to 
a  one-year  time  period.  When  we  talk  about  the  creaming  issue, 
there  are  many  people  who  need  more  than  a  year's  support.  And  I 
think  that  this  is  an  issue  that  eventually  will  become  more  and 
more  important  as  the  people  who  cannot  benefit  from  short- 
term— i.e.,  less  than  a  year— service  will  keep  falling  through  the 
Crack 

I  think  the  other  issue  is  that  there  is  a  major  need  with  this 
system  for  JTPA  to  coordinate  more  closely,  which  we  are  doing, 
with  the  local  education  agencies  and  the  other  service  agencies  so 
that,  in  essence,  we  are  now  looking  at  a  literacy  problem  that  re- 
quires both  the  education  community,  the  employment  training 
community,  and  the  rest  of  the  community  to  be  involved.  And  I 
think  it  is  important  to  enhance  that  and  increase  that  coalition 
because  I  think  it  is  a  societal  issue  that  is  not  restricted  strictly  to 
the  economically  disadvantaged. 

Senator  Simon.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Just  out  of  curiosity,  are  you  doing  anything  in  the  literacy  area 
there,  since  Mr.  McCormick  mentioned  that? 

Ms.  WoLosHANSKY.  Yes,  we  are.  We  just  started  two  new  projects 
through  our  incentive  moneys  with  the  pal  system,  the  IBM  inter- 
active video  disc  program  that  will  work  with  youth  and  adults  to 
deal  with  the  literacy  iosue  in  two  of  our  communities,  in  Portage 
and  in  Michigan  City.  We  expect,  although  these  are  pilot  projects, 
that  120  to  150  people  will  go  through  each  of  them  this  year  and 
raise  their  reading  levels  up  to  at  least  Uiat  seventh  grade  level. 

Senator  Simon.  That  in  itself  is  probably  in  the  long  run  going  to 
pay  for  the  whole  program  you  have. 

Ms,  WoLOSHANSKY.  We  hope  so.  . 

Senator  Simon.  Well,  we  thank  you  all  very,  very  much  for  being 
here. 

At  this  point  in  the  record,  we  will  enter  the  statements  of  Hon. 
Eugene  Sawyer,  Acting  Mayor,  City  of  Chicago,  and  Eugene  L. 
Faber,  Director,  Employment  and  Traininjj,  Oyster  Bay  Consortium 
Service  Delivery  Area. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Mr.  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Faber  and  addi- 
tional material  supplied  for  the  record  follow:] 
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The  Mnnir  in  which  funding  is  distributed  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  is  a  critically  Iraportant  aspect  of  the  program. 
While  the  amount  of  flwney  budgeted  nationally  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
how  much  is  available  to  operate  job  training  programs  locally,  the 
allocations  process  has  a  strong  influence  on  the  ^evel  of  loca' 
resources.   The  City  of  Chicago  is  especially  concernad  about  the 
current  formula  which  short-changes  localities  that  have  a  hign 
concentration  of  economically  disadvantaged  persons  with  limited 
access  to  Jobs  -  persons  for  wnora  services  under  JTPA  were  designed. 


I^plesentatlon  of  JT?A  in  Chicago 


Before  detailing  comments  on  the  allocations  process,  it  may  be 
useful  to  summarize  the  scope  and  design  of  JTPA  in  Chicago,  the 
local  perspective  on  the  development  of  the  program  in  the  city, 
and  the  principles  that  guide  our  commltnient  to  future 
improvements.   There  are  certainly  unique  aspects  to  the  situation 
in  Chicago  which  make  it  unlike  any  other  Illinois  service  delivery 
area  under  JTPA.   There  are  also  many  concerns  shared  by  the  city 
with  employment  and  training  colleagues  across  the  country. 

me  City  of  Chicago  is  the  largest  service  delivery  area  in 
Illinois  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  JTPA  system.    IHinois  ranks 
among  the  top  five  states  in  terms  of  JTPA  allocations  and 
approximately  35*  of  our  state»s  resources  are  allocated  to  Chicago. 
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Iht  city  has  adoptid  a  de-ctntralized  method  of  oparation  drawing 
on  the  strengths  of  a  strvfcft  provider  network  of  over  120 
cciwunlty-based  organizations  and  training  Institutions,   The  City 
In  concart  with  Its  Private  Industry  Council^  has  expanded  tht 
partnership  between  business  and  government  that  Is  at  the  heart  of 
JTPA  to  represent  the  rich  ethnic  and  racial  diversity  of  Chicago *s 
ne*gbborhoods  as  well  as  a  broad  spectrum  of  public  interests. 

The  city's  cofiuiitment  to  serving  minorities  and  persons  on  welfare 
has  been  unique  among  service  delivery  areas  in  Illinois.  The 
significant  barriers  to  employment  experienced  by  these  groups  have 
been  documented  in  national  and  local  ^aDor  force  data  repeatedly; 
and  Chicago  has  responded  to  their  needs  for  employ-^ent  and 
training  opportunities.  Since  the  Inception  of  JTPA  over  90%  of 
participants  enrolled  In  Chicago's  JTPA-funded  Job  training 
programs  have  been  racial  or  ethnic  minorities.   Over  50%  of 
participants  had  been  receiving  welfare  at  the  point  of  enrollment 
in  the  program. 

This  con™it««,t  by  the  largest  service  delivery  area  in  Illinois 
has  a  statewlda  impact.  During  the  last  program  year  which  ended 
June  30th.  City  of  Chicago  JTPA  enrollments  comprised  approximately 
38«  of  the  state  Title  II-A  total.   But  7«  of  all  Hispanic  persons 
enrolled  In  Illinois  oartlcipated  in  programs  operated  under  the 
auspicies  of  .he  City  of  Chicago.   The  c^arable  figure  for  Blacks 
and  persons  of  Asian  origin  was  60*.  AlnK,st  m  of  all  welfare 
recipients  sarved  through  JTPA  in  Illinois 
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pertlclpated  In  job  training  and  placewnt  programs  operated 
through  the  city,  Th«  City  of  Chicago  has  done  Its  part  to  provide 
opportunities  for  those  with  barriers  to  tRplo>went  and  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

Chicago  has  been  succsssful  In  Its  job  training  and  placement 
efforts,  consistently  exceeding  perfonnance  standards  mandated  by 
the  State  of  Illinois.   For  the  program  year  njst  recently 
completed,  over  11,300  persons  v;erQ  placed  in  jobs.  The  average 
wage  at  placement  for  adults  was  J5.37  per  hour.   The  average  cost 
per  adult  placement  was  about  $2800.00. 

Chicago  is  proud  of  a  record  of  solid  accomplishment  and  is  fully 
connltted  to  a  course  of  program  development  and  Improvement.  Our 
goal  is  clear:    to  build  one  Chicago  by  Improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  people  in  the  neighborhoods  and  by  improving  the 
environment  for  industry  and  commerce. 

However,  the  limit  on  available  job  training  resources  poses  a 
serious  constraint.  The  City  absorbed  a  10%  reduction  in  funding 
for  year-round  program  activities  begun  in  July.  There  have  been 
relentless  decreases  over  the  years  in  the  Title  II-B  summer  youth 
program  as  welK   In  1985  the  City  received  ?21.9  million  to 
operate  sunder  jobs  programs.  This  year,  Chicago  r€C3ived  $14.5 
million.   Over  a  scctewhat  longer  time  period,  funding  reductions 
have  been  rnore  drastic.   The  Hayor^s  Office  of  Employment  and 
Training,  the  JTPA  administrative  entity  in  Chicago,  has 
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exp«r1tnc8d  a  755  cut  In  agtncy  budg«t  sinct  the  end  of  the  1970s  - 
•  time  when  the  une^ploynent  rate  In  the  city  was  lower  than  It  1$ 
now,  and  before  the  devastating  recession  earlier  in  this  decade 
which  took  a  heavy  toll  on  the  city's  wnufacturlng  Job  base.  In 
the  face  of  these  aassive  reductions  tn  funding,  every  effort  has 
been  inade  to  utilize  each  available  dollar,  to  .iianage  money 
tightly,  and  to  stretch  resources.   While  the  fiscal  close-out  for 
program  year  1986  ts  not  yet  complete,  it  appears  that  the  City 
win  cer*^y  over  just  ]%  of  Its  total  budget.  This  "Represents  a 
substantial  management  achievement  given  tnore  than  120  service 
deliverers  who  enrolled  over  24,000  JTPA  participants. 

The  direction  of  national  and  state  level  discussion  seems  to  be 
pointed  toward  programs  that  provide  a  greater  monetary  Investment 
In  individuals,  that  Is,  longer  term  and  aiore  intensive  training. 
There  is  also  an  effort  to  ease  the  unit  cost  pressures  imposed  on 
service  delivery  areas  by  cost  par  placement  and  cost  per  positive 
termination  performance  standards.   The  City  of  Chicago  believes 
th1$  to  be  a  sound  policy  direction  and  supports  it  In  principle. 
But  It  Is  a  direction  that  poses  a  dllewa  for  Chicago,  Dollars 
are  severely  limited.   How  can  the  City  respond  to  widespread  need 
and  provide  an  intensive  level  of  services  when  there  aren't  enough 
resources  to  provide  even  a  lltt'.e  service  for  owst  of  the 
population  eligible  to  oarticlpate?  Will  services  be  restricted  to 
an  even  greater  extant  to  provide  a  little  more  to  just  a  few? 
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Can  we  legitimately  claim  to  provide  a  ctt>w1de  program  If  most  of 
the  people  for  whon  It  was  Intended  have  no  chance  to  participate? 
This  represents  an  untenable  situation  vlth  the  potential  to  sour 
the  relationships  with  institutions  and  comnunity  based  deliverers 
the  City  of  Chicago  has  worked  so  hard  to  build. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  Is  a  period  of  national  fiscal 
restraint.   The  need  for  additional  employnent  and  training  dollars 
in  certain  localities  like  Chicago  with  large  numbers  of 
economically  disadvantaged  persons  is  also  clear.   Scarce  dollars 
and  pervasive  needs  make  a  compelling  case  for  increasing  resources 
or  at  least  distributing  what  is  available  lore  effectively.  An 
analysis  of  the  sub-state  distribution  of  JTPA  '"ods  in  Illinois  is 
illustrative  of  the  need  for  improvement  in  this  lattt-  area. 

II.    Inequity  In  the  Sub-State  Allocation  Fonwlt 

Altogether  over  LI  tflillion  persons  in  Illinois  are  inconje-eligible 
for  JTPA  according  to  the  best  estimates  of  Northern  Illinois 
University  and  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  the  Budget,   In  Title  Il-A. 
the  year-round  eitiployn>ent  and  training  prograci  for  youth  and 
adults,  the  state  allocated  inore  than  J73.5  -illion  this  year  to 
the  26  service  delivery  areas.   In  Title  II-B,  the  suu^er  youth 
component  of  OTPA.  the  Incce-eligible^population  statewide  totaled 
nearV  200,000,   Illinois  received  approximately  $37.:  million  to 
provide  services  to  those  persons.  The  City  of  Chicago,  as  the 
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Urg«t  ,.rvtce  delivery  .re.  m  the  ,tat.,  accounted  for  the 
largest  ,eg«ent  of  the  state's  eligible  population  .nd  .Iso 
received  the  single  l.rgest  funding  .llocnion.   Both  the  eligible 
population  and  funding  allocations  were  considerably  swller  in  all 
of  the  25  other  service  delivery  areas  around  the  rest  of  the  state, 

Howiver»  the  City's  dollar  share  was  substantially  less  than  its 
share  of  eligible  population  in  both  Title  II-A  and  11-8,  As  the 
first  table  below  demonstrates,  in  Title  II-A  Chicago  received 
approximately  35,63;  of  allocated  funds,  but  the  city  was  the 
residence  of         of  Illinois  OTPA  eligibles.  Similarly,  in  Title 
II-B,  Chicago  received  39,1X  of  allocated  funds,  but  contained 
A9.S%  of  Illinois  youth  eligible  to  participate  in  the  program. 

The  second  table  also  denvjnstrates  Vhe  gap  between  resources  and 
needs  at  the  sub-state  level.   The  table  shows  program  year  1988 
dollars  received  in  Title  II-A  and  II-B  for  each  income-eligible 
person  residing  in  Chicago  and  the  balance  of  all  the  other 
Illinois  service  delivery  areas.   In  Title  II-A  Chicago  received 
J47.00  per  eligible  person.  The  comparable  figure  for  the  other 
service  delivery  areas  as  a  whole  was  ?85,4K   In  Title  II-B 
Chicago  received  $147.13  per  eligible  person.  For  the  balance  of 
the  other  25  service  delivery  areas  in  Illinois  the  comparable 
figure  was  ?224.o3.   Forty  seven  dollars  or  even  $85,00  is  a  paltry 
sum  to  bring  a  disadvantaged  person  into  the  mainstream  of  the 
labor  market.  One  hundred  forty  seven  dollars  or  $225.00 
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dots  not  provldt  a  young  pt-$on  with  much  txposure  for  a  first  tine 
txptrltnce  of  the  world  of  work*   There  1$  not  enough  aoney  in  the 
syst«n,  end  localities  like  Chicago  which  have  a  large 
concentration  of  disadvantaged  persons  do  not  receive  their  fair 
share. 


Share  of  Illinois  Eligible  Popiilation  and  J1?A  Funds 


II-A  II-B 


Eligible 

Funds 

Eligible 

Funds 

City  of  Chicago 

50. IX 

35. 6X 

49. 5X 

39  .U 

Balance  of  Illinois 

49.9 

64.4 

50.5 

60.9 

DcHarc  Allocated  Per  Eligible  Person  In  minols 

II-A  II-B 
City  of  Chicago  ?147.13 
Balance  of  Illinois  ?85.4l  224.63 

The  problem  Is  assentlally  this:   the  limited  overlap  between  the 
uneiBployed  population  and  the  econonilcally  disadvantaged  population 
and  their  respective  weighting  within  the  OTPA  allocation  fonnula 
results  In  the  underfunding  of  areas  with  high  concentrations  of 
•conomlcally  disadvantaged  persons  like  Chicago. 

Th.  differences  between  the  distribution  of  funding  and  persons  in 
need  points  up  a  basic  inconsistency  in  the  structure  of  the  OTPA 
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funding  fonwli.  On  ont  hand,  the  intent  of  the  Act  focuses  on  the 
Structurally  uneinployed,  persons  who  would  have  difficulty 
obtaining  and  retaining  employment  even  under  the  best  economic 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  funding  fornula  Is  based 
primarily  on  unemployment  statistics,  a  data  source  that  does  not 
take  Into  account  discouraged  workers  and  persons  with  tenuous 
labor  force  attachment  who  slight  not  meet  the  specific  definition 
Of  unemplo>iiJent,  but  nonetheless  would  be  responsive  to  Job 
Opportunities  If  only  they  were  available.  The  statistics.  In 
short,  do  not  represent  the  core  of  the  OTPA  target  group. 
Administrative  records  maintained  by  the  »Mayor*s  Office  of 
Employment  and  Training  Indicate  the  existence  of  a  large  pool  of 
persons  Interested  In  services  which  can  be  provided  by  JTPA,  but 
who  are  probably  unaccounted  for  in  official  unemploynent 
statistics.  Over  the  last  four  program  years  nearly  371^  of 
participants  in  Chicago  year-round  job  training  programs  reported 
that  they  had  not  been  actively  seeking  eitploynent  prior  to  their 
application  for  program  services. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  unemplo>iaent  wasure  used  in  the  formula 
undercounts  Jobless  parsons  in  Chicago,  The  following  table  shows 
the  difference  between  the  count  of  uneaployed  persons  and  the 
unemployment  rate  in  the  official  labor  force  series  utilized  as 
the  bas'.s  for  OTPA  and  the  annual  .v.rage  labor  force  figures 
available  from  the  Current  Population  Survey  provided  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  labor  Statistics  for  selected  large  cities.   Over  the 
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thru  ytir  period  snoMn  in  tht  tabit»  tht  Currint  PopuUtion  Survey 
coun:td  a  job'«$  total  !n  Chicago  37X  larger  than  the  official 
serUs  and  an  jnemploinint  r*^e  about  3.9  D«rc«ntage  points  higher 
than  the  off'^clal  series. 


Average  Annual  Unonplo/iwflt  'a  Chicago 
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Off icUl  {fof  JTPA  Allocations) 

-tttion  Survey  (BIS) 

Unej^loyed    Un*«ployKnt  Rate 

lhcH)loy«o 

b^C\^loy»ent  Rate 

*985 

U5607  9.51 

2O300C 

14. 7X 

^986 

130380  9,3 

18C00O 

13.1 

198; 

r.7123  8.3 

155C0O 

IKO 

-he  cas«  of  ycutn  Is  a'.so  a  partlcuUr  concern.  Youth  are  an 
i«,por:a„t  target  group  for  the  progran,  not  only  =ecause  of  the 
massive  ium^r  Jobs  orogr«n  efrort.  but  also  because  of  the 
-ongresslonal  .andat.  that  at  -...ast  MX  of  year-round  progran 
...nd.  be  expended  to  serve  >.utn  participants.  Unfortunately. 
,ne.p'oyr.e.t  stafstics  do  not  measure  the  iob  needs  of  youth 
,e.yven.  .W  average  statistics  'or  1987  for  Chicago 
-ecorded  Just  23.000  Jobless  youth,   'iore  than  that  nuuber  were 
.,,c"ed  ,n  JT?Orogr.n«  in  Chicago  in  that  year,  voath 
■"ec-esented  on^y  '5*  of  t.o.e  counted  In  the  tally  of  io.less 
persons. 
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Even  census  :itat1stics  suggtst  the  Inadequacy  of  un€«plo>nent 
statistics  IS  a  Measure  of  youth  job  needs*  The  1980 
unemplo^ent  figure  for  teenagers  in  Chicago  recorded  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  was  between  10»000  and  lltOOO.   But  a  closer 
review  of  census  statistics  shewed  that  the  nuinber  of  teenagers 
counted  as  out  of  school,  not  working,  and  not  actively  seeking 
work  was  nearly  three  tirnes  as  large.   In  some  inner-ci  y 
neighborhoods,  such  youth  who  were  not  attached  to  school  or  to 
the  labor  force  accounted  for  more  than  one  of  every  five 
teenagers. 

It  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  program  to  award  the  bulk 
of  suimier  youh  rnoney  on  the  basis  of  statistics  that  mainly 
reflect  adults.   Neither  Is  the  nation  well  served  by 
distributing  the  ma.1ority  of  year-round  funding  based  on 
u..eniplo>ineit  nunibers  that  do  not  adequately  count  all  persons  ^ho 
need  and  want  jobs  or  reflect  concentrations  of  those 
income-eligible  for  OTPA. 


III.     Proposals  for  Consideration 

The  preceding  analysis  speaks  to  the  need  for  change  ii 
allocation  of  OTPA  resources.  Such  changes  are  always 
controversial.  However,  there  m  be  several  item  on 
there  is  qeneral  agreement. 
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First,  th«  nnnd  for  e  balanct  b«twe«n  afftctfve  targeting  fn  JIPA 
ind  funding  stability  is  critical.  This  balance  is  very 
dalicita,  A  change  in  targeting  will  affKt  current  stability. 
Conversely  a  funding  swchanisn  resistant  to  any  change  precludes 
more  effective  targeting.   On  one  hand,  the  huge  investment  in 
OTPA  icanageiaent  systetns  at  the  state  level  needs  to  be 
recognized.  The  financial  underpinnings  of  these  syscams  cannot 
be  suninarily  altered  without  serious  systec-wide  disruption.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  needs  of  local  areas  such  as  Chicago  that  are 
under-funded  cannot  be  ignored.  Hold  harmless  provisions  at  both 
the  state  and  local  level  will  need  to  be  saintained. 

Secondly,  the  basis  of  any  JTPA  funding  fonwla  should  be 
factors  that  combine  labor  force  conditions  and  economic 
hardship.  The  task  is  to  construct  a  forcula  that  does  not  pit 
the  needs  of  urban  areas  against  rural  and  suburban  areas  as  In 
the  current  formula,    I  would  therefore  request  the  Senator  to 

direct  CBO  to  consider  and  reconmend  a  fomula  which  woi    '  avoid 
increasing  further  disparities. 

Third,  is  the  recognition  that  local  funding  is  tied  to  state 
funding.  Whatever  happens  to  states  in  a  new  funding  fonnula 
will  affect  constituent  service  delivery  areas.  This  linkage 
poses  a  diletaraa  for  Chicago  according  to  a  proliminary  ana^sis 
of  variations  in  weighting  fomula  factors,   [t  appears  that  a 
greater  einphasis  on  tne  formula  factor  that  would  increase 
Chicago's  allocat;ort  at  the  sub-state  level  would  reduce  the 
minois  allocation  at  the  federal  level.  The  real  benefit  of  a 
formula  change  to  Chicago  is  suspect  if  over  the  long  terra  the 
city  receives  a  larger  share  of  a  smaller  whole. 
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Fourth,  ind  f1nil]y>  proposed  forwjia  chtngcs  snould  proceed  with 
greet  care.   Funding  forwlas  have  faplfcations  that  are  not 
always  laMdlately  apparent. 

31ven  this  outline,  four  suggestions  for  consideration  are  listei 


!•  A  general  systenM«id8  Increase  in  JTPA  funding 
is  warranted  and  badly  needed.   It  is  true 
that  JOD  training  'S  on^  one  of  Jwny 
competing  priorities  in  this  period  of  fiscal 
restraint.   3ut  OTPA  has  proven  Itself. 
Expanding  a  successful  effort  makes  sense, 
especially  since  the  prograo  could  b« 
comproolsed  for  lade  of  sufficient  funds. 

Z.  A  regular  annual  allocation  directed  from  the  ^ 
federal  government  to  localities  with  a  high 
concentration  of  econoalcany  disadvantaged 
oercons  should  be  considered.   This  might  be 


below: 
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4,  A  broid  effort  to  luprovt  data  colltctlon 
should  b«  consfdtrtd.   kaong  the  inost 
iiportant  itm  art: 

-  For  labor  forct  data:   (a)  a  nwasure  of 
locil  Job  needs  broader  In  $cop9  than  just 
the  official  count  of  uneoployed  persons. 
I.e.*  a  count  of  persons  desiring  iobs  and 
available  for  work  but  not  currently  In  the 
labor  force;  and  (b)  \n  adjustnent  of  the 
official  unejiplo>went  count  based  on  Current 
Population  Survey  statistics  for  those  local 
areas  for  which  reliable  annual  averages  are 
available. 

-  For  econoaic  hardship  data:   a  count  of 
cconoalcally  disadvantaged  persons  that  can 
be  updated  periodically  between  the  census 
years. 

The  Septerter  19th  edition  of  Business  Week  contained  a  special 
report  entitled  'Hunian  Capital:     The  Decline  of  Americans  Work 
Force."  The  few  short  sentences  on  the  cover  of  that  magarine 
state  succinctly  the  task  at  hand. 

•The  nation's  ability  to  compete  is  threatened 
by  Inadequate  Investment  in  our  most  Important 
resource;   people.  Put  sinply.  too  many 
workers  lack  the  skills  to  perform  more 
deraanding  jobs.  And  as  the  economy  comes  to 
depend  more  on  women  and  minorities  we  face  a 
massive  job  of  education  and  training  ..^^  Can 
we  afford  it?  We  have  no  choice.- 
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Septcober  22,  1988 


Divisions 
Community  Ocvclo^mcnt 

CmPLOVMCNT  a  TftAININS 
FCOCftALA  STATc  AlO 


TO:  THE  HONORABLE  SENATORS 

FROM:  EUGENE  L.  FABER,  DIRECTOR,   EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 

OYSTER  BAY  CONSORTIUM  SERVICE  DELIVERY  AREA 

SUBJECT:     SENATE  HEARING  ON  JTPA 


During  the  past  five  (5)  years,  nany  Service  Deliv<*ry  Area 
(SDA)  representatives  have  complained  about  the  inequitable 
distribution  of  JTPA  funds.    This  unequal  and  unfair  distri- 
bution has  also  been  pointed  up  by  the  Abt  Report  released 
by  the  United  states  Department  of  Labor;  the  report  states 
that  JTPA  funds  are  not  being  disbursed  where  the  real  need 
exists.    Under  the  present  allocation  formula,  one  SDA  nay 
receive  $25  per  unemployed  individual,  while  another  SDA 
may  receive  $200  per  unemployed  individual  due  to  the  narrow- 
ness of  its  target. 

Since  the  current  Allocation  formula  is  based  on  "the  rela- 
tive number  of  unemployed  individuals  residing  in  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment  in  each  State  as  compared  to  the 
total  number.... in  all  the  States",  a  county  in  an  SDA  with 
a  population  under  80,000  may  receive  $500,000,  while  an- 
other county  with  a  population  of  570,000  may  receive  only 
$328,000.    Further,  basing  distribution  of  funds  primarily 
on  rates  of  unemployment  as  is  now  the  case,  tends  to  over- 
look the  sometimes  larr^er  problem  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged youth.    This  results  in  a  gross  inadequacy  under  the 
method  currently  used  for  the  distribution  of  monies  allo- 
cated for  the  needy. 

Compounding  the  problem  with  the  current  allocation  formula 
is  the  disruptive  fluctuations  in  funding  from  year  to  year. 
A  National  Job  Training  Partnership  study  indicates  that 
Service  Delivery  Areas  are  receiviny  30%  reductions  in  fund- 
ing, while  other  Service  Delivery  Areas  have  gained  as  much 
as  200%. 
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Honorable  Senators 
Subject:  JTPA 


Septentber  22,  1988 
Page  2 


The  National  Alliance  of  Business  as  well  as  raajor  corpora- 
tions are  very  concerned  about  the  work  force  of  tomorrow. 
We,  therefore,  need  to  address  this  issue  by  redirecting 
funds  to  areas  containing  the  greatest  nuasbers  of  both  unem- 
ployed and  disadvantaged.    If  we  are  serious  about  preparing 
the  work  force  for  the  year  2000,  we  must  act  now  by  provid- 
ing more  employment  and  training  services  to  those  who  will 
comprise  that  work  force.    A  rational  and  equitable  adjust- 
ment to  the  current  allocation  formula  is  long  o'^erdue. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  a  Resolution  concerning  the  JTPA 
allocation  formula  whicii  was  passed  by  the  New  York  Associ- 
ation of  Training  and  Employment  Professionals  on  June  24, 
1988.    Other  States'  training  and  employment  organizations 
have  passed,  or  are  considering,  similar  resolutions. 

We  request  that  you  support  a  change  Troa  the  current  JTPA 
allocation  formula  that  uses  percentages  and  ASU  (areas  of 
substantial  unemployment)  factors  to  a  formula  that  disburses 
funds  by  using  relative  numbers  of  unemployed  and  econcmi-^al- 
ly  disadvantagecT    Simply  stated:    if  an  unemployed  person 
applies  for  JTPA  services,  whether  he/she  resides  in  Montana, 
New  York  or  Florida,  a  common  amount  of  Jtu.ids  should  be  avail- 
able instead  of  the  present  situation  whereby  ore  SDA  has  $25 
per  unemployed  individual  and  another  SOA  has  $200  per  unem- 
ployed individual. 

Your  consideration  and  support  for  this  change  in  legislation 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 


Employment  and  Training 
Oyster  Bay  Consortium  SDA 


ELF:mc 
Att. 
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New  York 
Association 
of 

Training  and  Employment  Professionals 

ISO  STATE  STREET.  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK  12207   •  (518)465-1473 

Adopted  June  24,  1988 


The  New  York  Assrciacion  of  Training  and  Eoploynenc  Professionals,  being  a 
responsible  Associaf ion  in  providing  ecploycent  and  training  services  to  the 
residents  of  blev^York  State,  and 

l^ereas  appropriate  funding  levels  are  required  to  assist  the  large 
nunbcr  of  eligible  New  York  State  residents,  and 

Whereas  New  York  State  and  Its  Service  Delivery  Areas  have  lost  $35  nllllon 
in  JT?A  funds  under  the  present  allocation  fomula,  and 

Whereas,  under  the  existing  JTPA  fonaula,  New  York  State  could  lose  $20 
nlllion  to  $40  nillion  In  JTPA  funds  during  the  next  two  years. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  New  York  Association  of  Training 
and  Ecployaent  Professionals  supports  a  change  In  the  current  JTPA  allocation 
fomula  In  order  that  funds  be  allocated  to  reflect  the  relative  numbers  of 
unemployed  and  economically  disadv^.^taged.  Instead  c'  the  presont  formula 
based  on  pi^rcentages,  and  that  greater  weight  be  given  to  the  numbers  of 
economically  disadvantaged. 
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STATEMENT  OF 

LILLIAM  BARRIOS-PAOLI 
COMMISSIONER 

NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 

S.1PTEMBER,  1988 
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My  name  is  Lilliam  Barrios-Paoli,  Commissioner  of  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Employment  (DOE).  I  am  pleased  to  submit  testimony  to  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Productivity  regarding  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  funding 
allocation  formula,  and  the  impact  it  has  on  the  provision  of  employment  and 
training  services  to  New  York  City's  economically  disadvantaged  population. 

Hrst,  I  would  like  to  provide  you  with  some  background  on  the  Department  of 
Employment.  DOE  is  the  administrative  entity  for  JTPA  funds  in  New  York 
City.  Through  our  network  of  qyer  100  community-based  organizations,  we 
provide  training  and  employment  services  to  over  33,000  economically 
disadvantaged  and  unemployed  individuals  each  year,  placing  over  two-thirds  into 
private  sector  jobs. 

What  we  and  every  JTPA  Service  DelivRiy  Area  (SDA)  in  the  country  do  in  the 
way  of  employment  and  training  is  determined  by  our  funding  levels.  For 
example,  with  current  funding,  we  are  only  able  to  serve  less  than  three  percent 
of  the  estimated  1.5  million  New  Yorkers  eligible  for  our  services.  This  is- 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  JTPA  legislation,  which  places  great 
importance  on  such  performance  measures  as  cost  per  placement,  has  had  the 
effect  of  discouraging  many  SDAs  from  working  with  the  neediest  of  their 
residents. 


While  we  all  welcome  the  recent  decline  in  unemployment  rates  in  many  areas  of 
the  country,  reflecting  economic  recovery  and  job  creation,  we  also  recognize 
that  there  are  many  individuals  who  lack  the  basic  and  occupational  skills 
necessary  to  successfully  participate  in  the  labor  market.  Businesses  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere  have  complained  that  the  labor  pool  is  not  equipped  or 
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prepared  to  fill  the  jobs  created*  A  reduction  in  overall  unemployment  —  now  at 
less  than  six  percent  nationally  and  in  New  York  City  —  does  not  mean  that  thf* 
problems  of  illiteracy,  homelessness,  welfare  dependency  and  long-term 
unemployability  are  gone*  In  fact,  today,  given  current  economic  conditions  in 
many  areas  of  the  nation,  individuals  who  are  motivated  and  have  some  skills  can 
obtain  employment  with  little  or  no  intervention*  This  situation  is  influencing 
the  JTPA  system  to  redefine  its  mission  to  vvork  with  the  hardest-tc-serve:  the 
substantial  numbers  of  individjals  who  read  below  the  7th  grade  level,  school 
dropouts,  public  assistance  recipients,  individuals  with  limited  English-speaking 
ability,  and  "discouraged  workers"  who  are  out  of  the  labor  force  and  no  longer 
looking  for  work* 

Thus,  th»^  issue  of  adequate  funding  is  becoming  more  critical*  This  year.  New 
York  State  and  New  York  City  lost  over  12  percent  of  the  Title  IIA  allocation 
from  last  year's  levels,  despite  tf.<;  large  numbers  of  economically  disadvantaged 
ir*  need  of  job  training  services*  New  York  City's  Title  IIA  allocation  was 
reduced  from  $51*7  million  last  year  to  $A5*A  million  this  year* 

This  situation  is  not  unique  to  New  York  City*  Many  of  the  nation's  cities 
including  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and  Boston  also  experienced 
uimilar  reductions*  Moreover,  thirteen  states  including  Illinois,  Iowa,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  and,  of  course.  New  York  also  suffered  losses  of 
over  10  percent  of  their  fu'^ds* 

The  loss  in  employment  and  tra:ning  -  ,  ...  ,  ^Om.  )lts  from  the  use  of 
the  current  JTPA  allocation  formi»  ''v.  i  '  Zity  believes  that  this  formula 
distributes  funds  to  states  and  su  jas  ir  equitably  because  it  gives  more 
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weight  to  the  numbers  of  unemployed  and  relatively  less  weight  to  the  numbers 
of  economically  disadvantaged,  who  are  more  likely  to  be  out  of  the  labor  force 
and  thus,  not  counted  among  the  unemployed.  These  concerns  are  mirrored  by 
the  1986  ABT  Associates  allocation  formula  study  which  was  commissioned  by 
the  U.S  Department  of  Labor. 

The  situation  is  even  more  evident  with  Title  JIB,  which  uses  a  formula  identical 
to  that  of  Title  IIA  to  distribute  summer  employment  funds  for  disadvantaged 
youth,  most  of  whom  have  never  been  employed  or  counted  in  unemployment 
statistics. 

The  economical!)  disadvantaged  and  the  unemployed  represent  different  socio- 
econom?c  and  geographic  profiles  and  thus,  have  a  limited  overlap.  In  New  York 
City  for  example,  the  economically  disadvantaged  .population  consists 
predominantly  of  females,  blacks,  youth  and  high  school  dropouts,  while  the 
unemployed  population  is  comprised  mostly  of  males,  whites  and  high  school 
graduates.  Futhermore,  geographically,  most  of  the  economically  disadvantaged 
population  live  in  pop'jiated  cities  and  states,  while  the  unemployed  tend  to  be 
located  in  less  populated  areas  of  the  country. 

Given  the  socio-economic  and  demographic  differences  betv/een  the  two 
populations,  the  current  allocation  formula  has  the  effect  of  drawing  funds  from 
those  economically  more  in  need,  who  mostly  live  in  urban  areas,  to  those 
temporarily  unemployed  who  tend  to  be  located  in  less  populated  areas.  A  new 
allocation  formula  should  redress  the  mismatch  between  the  intent  of  the  JTPA 
law  and  the  actual  beneficiaries. 
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We  are  pleased  that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Productivity 
is  reviewing  the  JTPA  Title  llA  and  Title  IIB  allocation  formulas  and 
recommending  legislative  changes  to  more  adequately  address  the  needs  of  the 
nation's  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults  who  have  substantial  barriers  to 
employment. 

There  are  a  number  of  options  to  be  considered  in  revising  the  formula.  The 
weights  given  the  threshold  ievels  could  be  changed,  the  threshold  levels  could  be 
made  to  fluctuate  according  ^to  unemployment  rates,  or  the  levels  co'jld  be 
eliminated.  Another  approach  would  be  to  add  factors  to  the  formula  reflecting 
-  disadvantaged  populations,  such  as  numbers  of  welfare  recipients,  numbers  of 
individuals  with  income  below  a  certain  percentage  of  the  poverty  level,  or 
numbers  of  individuals  participating  in  the  labor  force.  Whatever  approach  is 
taken,  we  believe  that  s?ny  new  formula  must  place  greater  emphasis  on  the 
numbers  of  economically  disadvantaged. 

While  the  intent  of  JTPA  law  is  to  serve  the  economically  disadvantaged,  the 
majority  of  the  funds  (66  percent)  are  currently  distributed  according  to  the 
number  of  unemployed.  Thus  a  new  formula  should,  at  minimum,  increase  the 
share  of  the  number  of  economically  disadvantaged  to  5C  percent,  as  proposed  in 
the  draft  legislation  before  the  Subcommttee. 

It  IS  also  critical  that  the  data  base  used  for  the  formula  reflect  the  most 
current  information  available.  Census  data,  for  example,  would  have  to  be 
updated  regularly  to  ensure  an  accurate  count  of  the  economically 
disadvantaged. 
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I  also  v/ould  like  to  highlight  some  concerns  we  have  with  the  hold  harmless 
provision  for  local  service  delivery  areas,  enacted  jn  the  19B6  JTPA 
Amendments.  This  provision  stipulates  that  no  SDA  will  receive  less  thfn  90 
percent  of  the  funds  granted  to  it  during  the  previous  two  years.  V/e  believe  that 
the  hold  harmless  provision  has  exacerbated  the  inequities  of  the  funding  formula 
by  redistributing  the  resources  of  a  fixed  funding  pool.  Thus,  SDAs  suffering  a 
worsening  of  economic  conditions  may  still  experience  a  decrease  of  funding  in 
order  to  maintain  the  funding  levels  of  those  SDAs  whose  conditions  are 
improving. 


of  predictability  at  the  local  level,  bitt  not  create  inequality  in  the  distribution 
of  funds.  This  is  a  critical  issue  since  swings  in  funding  impair  an  SDA's 
ability  to  establish  a  permanent  and  effective  service  delivery  system. 

In  addition  to  supporting  changes  In  the  allocation  formula.  New  York  City  also 
strongly  favors  expansion  of  the  Title  IIB  Summer  Youth  Employment  Program 
(SYEP)  to  a  year-round  program. 

New  York  City's  SYEP  program,  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Errployment,  provides  services  each  year  to  nearly  30,000  youth,  of  whom  over 
50  percent  are  lA  and  15  year  olds,  and  over  90  percent  are  minority  youth,  with 
two-thirds  from  families  receiving  public  assistance.  An  expanded  Title  IIB 
program  would  allow  New  York  Citv  and  other  SDAs  to  offer  youngsters, 
particularly  those  at-risk  of  dropping  out  of  school,  a  continuum  of  services,  by 
providing  part-time  jobs  during  the  school  year  and  full-time  employment, 
supplemented  with  educational  services,  during  the  summer  months.  Thus,  we 
recommend  that  legislation  to  amend  the  formula  also  include  a  provision 


A  new  formula  must  achieve  the  funding  stability  necessary  to  ensure  a  degree 
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V/c  arc  also  pleased  that  Senator  Simon^s  draft  legtslatioti  focusc  attention  on 
the  nation's  at-risk  youth  population  through  the  Challenge  Grant  Program, 
which  authorizes  $50  million  in  additional  grants.  V/e  strongly  recommend, 
however,  that  the  existing  JTPA  service  delivery  system  be  used  to  administer 
these  grants,  rather  th.in  establishing  new  partnerships  among  business  and 
community  groups.  We  believe  the  local  service  delivery  system  to  be  capable 
of  taking  on  new  initiatives  on  a  formula  or  competitive  basis  with  additional 
dollars  and  flexibility.  This  would  permit  more  effective  service  cor^rdir  tion 
and  program  planning  on  the  local  level. 


The  growth  in  the  nation's  economy  coupled  Mittt  reduced  unemployment  and  a 
declining  youth  population  presents  an  opportunity  Tor  the  most  disadvantaged 
youth  and  adults  m  our  society  to  become  part  of  the  economic  mainstream. 
Changing  the  existing  JTPA  allocation  formula  to  more  adequately  reflect  the 
numbers  of  economically  disadvantaged  Mill  help  ensure  that  these  individuals 
are  provided  with  the  basic  and  occupational  skills  necessary  foi  them  to  fully 
participate  in  the  labor  force. 

I  ihank  you  for  this  opportunit/  to  submit  testimony  and  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  Subcommittee  in  the  future. 
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NATIONAL 
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HOFlntSuNW,  ^'ashington,  DC 20001 
202/395-6226 


August  25,  1988 


Senator  Paul  Simon 

Senate  Dirksen  Building  462 

Washington,  DC  20510 

Attn:    Ms.  Pat  Fahy 

Dear  Senator  Simon: 


«ll°onnX^„5??  Pf°v"i"9  the  National  Association  of  Counties  with 
??a?S?nTpS^^L^Ihfn=f  «r  ^"^^ 

aboSt  vour"nroSo'*^*°°°°i"^^°"  °^  Counties  are  concerned  deeply 
about  your  proposed  amendments.  We  hope  that  you  will  consider 
our  comments  carefully  as  you  re-examine  your  proposal. 

establishment  of  the  ".outh  Biployi4nl"fnd'?r^?X  ChaUo'Sge 
I.    Allotment  and  allocation  formulae 

1  discussion  about  problems  related 

to  SI  stal^'a^d"sf^<c°=f  J?"  ^"""^"^  t°  dLtribSle^fS^ds 

ulip  iitin  ssp^srofii^o^r^  r.iii.r,^{iTt^.iiit-,.Zs 

-{Jan~s^?U''^h»°°°°^''4°"  °^  counties  neither  opposes  nor  supports 
eSle  each  nronos!!?  formulae.    nACo  believes  that  Se  must^ 
nrnnoo.?  ^^^V^PJ^oposal  as  it  is  presented.    Clearly,  your 
proposal  merits  such  consideration.  ^ 

foLi?^o  °t  i"*°""»tion  on  the  impact  which  your  proposed 
formulae  changes  would  have  on  the  states  and  SDAfprevents  us 
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Senator  Paul  Simon 
August  25,  1988 
Page  2« 


froa  comaenting  on  this  particular  issue  at  th^s  tine«  NACo 
would  appreciate  greatly  any  effort  by  your  staff  to  provide  us 
with  this  inforaation^ 

II.  Composition  of  private  industry  cotincils 

The  national  Association  of  Counties  believes  that  PICc  have 
contributed  substantially  to  the  success  of  JTPA.    In  large  part, 
this  has  been  due  to  the  willingness  of  representatives  froa  the 
private  sector  to  volxinteer  their  tiae  to  perform  the  duties 
required  of  private  industry  councils* 

NACo* 8  policy  supports  the  public/private  partnership  between 
local  elected  officials  and  the  private  sector  which  JTPA 
establishes.    It,  also,  supports  private  industry  cotincils  as  the 
vehicle  which  assures  private  sector  involvement  in  local  job 
training  efforts. 

bur  support  of  private  sector  involvement  and  the  PICs  is  based 
on  the  private  sector's  willingness  to  assume  the  challenges 
presented  to  it  by  JTPA.    They  have  served  as  PIC  members  and 
provided  JTPA  trainees  with  jobs. 

He  believe  that  a  change  in  the  composition  of  PICs  will  reflect 
the  belief  that  the  private  sector's  involvement  in  local  job 
training  programs  has  not  met  expectations  and  has  not  been 
productive.    NACo  believes  that  this  is  an  inaccurate  conclusion. 

Any  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  public/private  partnership  or 
its  component  parts  —  the  boards  of  local  elected  officials  or 
the  private  industry  councils  —  will  reduce  JTPA's  ability  to 
achieve  its  princip&l  goal:    to  assist  economically  disadvantaged 
youth  emd  adults  obtain  employment. 

Therefore,  NACo  cannot  support  your  current  proposal  to  reduce 
orivate  sector  participation  on  PICs  from  "a  majority"  to  "50 
percent"  and  to  increase  organized  labor  or  worker  representation 
to  "25  percent". 

III.  "Youth  Employment  and  Training  Challenge  Grant" 

The  National  Association  of  Counties  supports  any  efforts  to 
improve  the  quality  of  enployment  and  training  progr2uas  operated 
vmder  JTPA.    However,  NACo  cannot  support  any  proposal  which 
would  mandate  that: 
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Senator  Paul  Simon 
August  25,  1988 
Page  3« 


partnerships  outside  of  the  existing  public/prlvateZ  iii 
partnership  should  be  established  to  deliver  job  n 
rig  services  and  ^ 


_  _   ,  ^  ateZ 

training  services  and 

o    funds  for  this  effort  be  taken  froa  existing  sumer 
Youth  Eaploynent  and  Training  Progran  funds  for  a 
purpose  other  than  that  for  which  they  were  intended  — 
the  provision  of  sumaer  eaploynent  and  training  services 
to  youth*  •  ""^ 

I  hope  you  find  these  coanents  useful  as  you  examine  your 
proposed  aaendaents.    i£  you  or  your  staff  have  any  questions 
f,f2*f^?^  letter  please  feel  free  to  contact  Larry  Jones, 

^o^^^iS!}?  ^^f''®  J^P^®^^"^^^^^®        training  and  eaploynent,  or 
Jerrv  KcNeil,  director  of  NACo's  Training  and  Eaplcyaent 
Proi  :aas. 

We  look  f orwai-d  to  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  vour 
subcoaaittee  on  Septeaber  22. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  Thoaas 
Executive  Director 
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SARA.LEVrrAN 
Sunt  701 

1730  K  STREET.  HW. 
WASHNGT0N.OC.20C06 


(200)833^2530 


August  3,  1988 


The  Honorable  Paul  Simon 
Chairman 

Subcomnittee  on  Employment  &  Productivity 
644  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Bldg. 
Washington,  DC  20510-6300 

Dear  Senator  Simon: 

After  five  years  of  experience  with  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (JTPA)  there  is  a  clear  need  to  overhaul  some  of  its 
provisions.  Your  proposed  acendnients  are  therefore  welcome  and  I 
read  theia  with  great  interest. 

It  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  you  nay  want  to  introduce  a  more 
cocprehensi ve  bill  for  consideration  in  the  101st  Congress. 
Eased  on  n;y  own  recent  study  of  JTPA,  I  believe  that  the 
following  might  be  worth  attention  by  your  subcommittee. 

1.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  "creaming"  is  pervasive 
under  the  JTPA  system.  While  poor  individuals  who  are  unprepared 
to  compete  in  the  labor  market  because  of  educational  or  skill 
deficienciesstand  to  gain  most  from  training  programs.  To 
prevent  excessive  creating,  the  law  might  require  SDAs  to  test 
applicants*  reading  and  math  skills  and  employment  history  in 
order  to  screen  in  rather  than  screen  out  those  roost  in  need  of 
help,    sowe  SDAs  are  doing  this. 

2.  As  your  proposed  bill  suggests,  greater  emphasis  should 
be  placed  upon  the  provision  of  basic  education.  Some  SDAs  have 
alreaoy  adapted  computer-assisted  instruction  to  9ive  those  who 
failed  in  schools  or  who  were  failed  by  the  schools  a  second 
chance  to  acquire  mastery  of  the  three  R*s. 
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3.  There  is  now  excessive  emphasis  upon  a  nuwbers  game 
which  enables  the  Labor  Department  to  claim  that  millions  of 
people  are  served  by  JT?A.  Of  course  the  issue,  given  current 
appropra tions,  is  how  many  can  be  really  helped?  Current 
training  periods  are  entirely  too  short  t~assist  those  who  are 
in  need.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  provide  vocational  training 
to  the  functionally  illiterate.  The  law  should  provide  for 
sequential  education  and  training.  This  would  mean,  of  course, 
that  fewer  people  would  be  served  and  that  in  some  cases  it  wou^d 
also  be  necessary  to  liberalize  provision  of  stipends  and  support 
services. 

4.  The  proposed  incentive  provision  maybe  highly 
meritorious,  but  it  would  seem  to  le  that  Congress  may  want  to 
consider  requiring  SDAs  to  allocate  a  definite  proportion  of  the^ 
sum,  say  about  25  percent,  for  basic  education.  Work  experience 
alone  -  especially  the  payment  of  the  hourly  minimum  wage  tp 
fourteen  and  fifteen  year  olds  -  does  not  appear  to  be  the  best* 
investment  of  the  summer  funds. 

These  are  just  a  few  items  that  might  merit  inclusion  in  a  draft 
bill.  If  you  care  to  pursue  this  matter  further,  I  would  be 
happy  to  su9^est  to  your  staff  some  knowledgeable  people  with 
whom  they  may  want  to  consult  about  perfecting  the  proposed 
amendments.  of  course,  if  i  can.  be  of  assistance  in  this 
exercise,  my  time  is  your  time. 


Sincerely, 
Sar  A.  Levi  tan 
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NATIONAL  COMMISSION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  POUCY 
1522  K  Str«tt.  NW.  SuHt  3C0 
Watfilngton.D.C.  <»)005 


(^02)  724-1545 


June  30,  198S 


SonQtor  P^.ul  Sivon 

dudraan,  Subcomittee  on  Drplo/fent 

vid  Productivity 
Oorjoitf^  on  Labor  and  Busaan  Resources 
Nv^ngtonr  D.C.  20501-6300 

Dear  Senator  Sixaon: 

Ihe  National  Cociidssic»i  for  F^loysent  Policy  i«  pleased  to  respond  to 
your  request  of  June  6,  1988,  to  provide  srecaBoend'Ations  on  legislative 
flanges  to  the  Job  Training  Partnership  /*ct  of  1962  aade  at  the  Subcoosciittce 
h>earing.on  E&ployaent  Kid  Productivity.  As  you  kr^ow,  the  Cumaission  has 
continu^OLly  been  involved  in  reviewin'j  the  statiis  of  JTP^  9ro(|n>as  nationwide 
and  over  the  last  several  years,  has  actively  rjgf/>vt^  a  rawbev  of  research 
endeavors  to  this  end.  At  the  Cocanission's  re'jular  aeeting  rsi  June  10,  1988, 
answers  to  questions  raised  by  you  at  the  heavings  were  discussed. 

Eased  on  our  analysis  of  available  infon»tion,  inc^jding  th<j  findings 
froo  the  teport,  "Who  is  Served  in  JTPA  Prcgraas:   Pattffms  of  Participation 
and  Intergroi^  Equity,"  on  vhi'^li  we  testified,  the  Coorission  concludes  that 
%*ith  winor  exceptions,  JTTA  is  'irking  -^ir  11  —  it  is  helping  people  in  reed  of 
its  services,  and  is  indeed  tuuVing  a  sig^iificant  difference  in  the  lives  of 
the  pee^le  who  participate  i>.  th^  program.  Therefore,  the  Cooraission  does  not 
advocate  making  najor  revisions  to  the  legislation  At  this  tine;  rath'ir,  as 
noted  in  our  najor  r  port,  issued  in  £<ipte:dber  of  last  year,  the  najovity  of 
the  cocomission's  rectxir^^ndations  are  geared  to  spc'cific  I>2partffient  cjt  Labor  or 
stale  activities,  rather  than  the  Act  itself. 

Iherc  are,  however,  fcur  areas  that  the  Cocinission  har.  previously 
investigated  and  recoccended  that  the  Congress  take  appropriate  ^Action  on. 

1)    coordination.   Ihe  3cb  Training  Partnership  Act  xc^irf/s  tJiat  local 
and  state  prograss  cooicdinate  vith  other  trployBent-re'if.tffa  progr»rs,  such  as 
those  operated  by  thr.  fiipl'^Y'^it  Service,  welfare  agencies,  ^concffic 
development  entities  and  vocational  education  institutiozis  in  Uteir  respf/ctive 
areas.   The  Act  cley.rly  recognizes  that  'VTOA  cannot  a'idress  th(f  full  brwdth 
of  structural  unenj^loyjaent  prdsleas  alone;  it       neither  the  resources  nor 
the  range  of  capabilities  required  to  ddequat&Xy  address  the  issue  of  job 
creafciwj,  or  to  deliver  training  indefencfernt  of  the  vocatior^l  education 
system,  or  to  asfune  sole  responsibility  for  reducing  welfare  dependency. 
More  than  any  other  legisjltition  in  Ihir^  field,  Ji*;pA  wzis  conceived  as  a 
coordinative  tool.    In  fact,  xaany  provision  in  the  Act  were  explicitly 
included  to  ieprove  coordination  with  related  agencier.'  progcaas. 
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^•Y?^  ®^  coordination  required  on  the  part  of  jtpa  addnistrators  is 
tignificantJy  greater  than  that  stipulated  in  the  legislation  authoriting 
these  oU»r  Mgoyaent  related  program;.  •  (ihis  one-sided  situation  vas  eiso 
noted  to  be  problenatic  by  aany  OTA  program  adftinistrators  in  the  1987 
Kfttional  Alliyce  of  Survey  of  SDK  Directors  and  PIC  Chairs,)  therefore,  the 
itiTgi"^  ^  siailar  language  to  that  included  in 

CTA.to  otfterg^OYBgnt-r-gapaieqisl^^      including  various  mOa^IEi^i— 
fy:^'^  ytual  require^ts  for  coordination  do  aore  to  aceoMlisfrThAh 

oo-cne-wr  aanaaces"  under  tffiA.   hirther»ore>  %<faere  feSeral.laws  or 
regulations  constitute  barriers  to  coordination,  ^  reccmend  that  work  hma{n 
to  overcoag  tne  pro6I5r  "  :  ■  ^  • 

wni^^i^^  ^  Ctowission  is  very  satisfied  with  the  various  provisions  in 
OTA  which  foster  coordination,  there  is  however,  one  area  of  the  coordinatioi 
fSJ^f"^^"^        requires  further  refinea«nt  -  the  8-percent  set^ide. 
(Bi^t  percent  of  a  state's  TiUe  iia  /  Uotaent  for  eati^f iscal  year  is 
earuarked  for  state  education  programs,   one  fifth  of  these  fijnds  must  be  used 
for  education  coordination  activiUes.)  Although  the  purpose  of  this 
requirement  wac  to  encourage  coordination  between  educaUon  and  job  training 
entities,  program  ev^uators  have  noted  that  the  funds  are  sometimes  turned 
over  to  state. educational  agencies? -which-thereafter,  make  litUe  attemt  to 
coordinate  their  use  with  OTA  aaninistrators.   The  Ccnnission,  therefore. 

recocmends  that  future  amendments  to  the  Act  define  what  is  ^ant  bv  

"coordinaUCTi  activiUes"  as  it  applies  to  the  d-oercent  set^asideT 

Special  set^^ide  of  TiUe  iia  funds.   Based  on  various  research 
f??^!L  5^  commission  and  others,  as  noted  earlier,  we  conclude 

that  OTA  is  serving  the  econcoically  disadvantaged  and  is  placing  the  poor  in 
jobs  in  accordance  with  its  mandate.   However,  the  Ccoaiission  is  aware  that 
there  are  persons  with  even  more  serious  and  often  multiple  prcA»lems  that  do 
not  maXe  them  likely  candidates  for  success  in  OTA,  or  indeed,  aost  other 
training  programs  (e.g.,  drug  addicts,  alcoholics,  welfare  recipients  with 
large  families,  teenagt -parents ) .   These  are  individuals  who  require  a  level 
of  service  and  support- that  is  difficult  for  many  local  programs  to  provide 
and  support  as  OTA  is  currently  written  and  structured.   Tne  oxanission, 
therefore,  reccomends  that  Congress  amend  OTA  to  permit  almall  percentAoe 
jg^g,,  ^  percent)  ot  the  reyuar  TiUe  ItA  training  allocation  be  u&e^  bv^arh 

SDAl:or  any  legal  purpose  ot  tne  Act,  including  experimental  prograir?;;;  

groups  >^th  SDeciai  needs,  to  help        include  so£  of  the  m£st  "hard  td 
serve"  extqibie  inaiviouals  in  its  prooramT^ encourage  the  utilitaticrof 
these  tunds  tn  tnis  way  by  tn-.  softs,  tfie  Comttission  recomnends  that  thftfi>> 
tunas  be  exoapt  trom  performance  standards.  

i^y^rg'""^  set-aside  for  states    Many  state  adniiiistrators  have 
argued  tnat  tne  b-percent  set-aside  provided  from  the  state's  allocation  of 
TiUe  II  aorties  is  insufficient  for  them  to  provide  the  level  of  support  to 
local  programs  and  undertake  the  various  state-level  activities  outlSed  in 
tne  legislation.   Through  discussions  with  state  administrators  and  analysis 
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of  other  Infomatinn,  the  Coamission  believei  that  JJ^reU  sons  legittoacy  to 
the  cMolainU  wq^retied  by  itate  aaalniitrators.   rOx  Oo«aii«ion  wntencis 
that  tS  problett  is  exacerbated  br  fluctuatiw  in  the  a^unt  of  funding 
^SLiSd  to  is  iu^SdlS?  wbetantial  chan,.*  in 
ijBacts  a  state's  ability  to  effectively  carry  out  iU  aandated  acUvities. 
Sds  is  parUwlarly  true  with  rennet  to  tmll  staUs  -  a  loss  in  the  amount 
^jNiilablTstate  ioSes  c«i  be  ^Trtidularly  cSevfstatirvg  to  state  receiving 

aUocation  on  the  lowr  and  of  the  sole.  lha^Ca«issico, ^therefore , 
race— ends  that 'the  Congress  reyiw  the  Sj3ercent-aet--a«xoe  P^°^^yff-£g?_^^^ 
ataie  administrative  co>ts>  viih  the  ob:^7ctive  ot  proyioing  a  "noio-nagggs 
"provision  tor  mmil  I  states  and  provKlinq  a  ''floor'  or  BiniMua  ar^t  of  tunds 
tor  eaen  state* 

4)  targeting  of  lono-terin  wlfare  reciPiy»U.    In  our  recent  «Port  cm 
•Who  is-SeJved  In  itPA  Prograins,"  we  noted'that  with  ^1,?!!?!?^}'^*!^^ 
high  school  drcp  ouU  and  Hispani*:  «ales,  service  to  substantial  segments  of 
the  pooulf"*on  and  the  groups  targeted  by  the  Act  was  exemplary,  m 
particular ,  we  believe  that  the  excellent  participation  rate  in  youth, 
wth  drop^t,  and  recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(MVZi  show  that  targeting  won  -    ihereforu.  the  Cfamission  reccnaends  that 
CdwresV  wnd  JTPX  to  Include  lang^iyoe  tarytw'semce-to-iong-tenn  weitare 
recipients.  Ihe  ccnmissIocrLurtner  recoanends  that  tne  oetlnition  of 
•■lonQ-tera  welfare  recipient"  be  consistent  witn  tnat  used  in  the  new  3TPA 
r#>DQ?tlno  rftouirements  vnich  becoae  ettective  JUiv  1>  A  iong-tenn 

welfare  recipient  is  derined  as  an  inaivimiai  wno  has  received  public 
assistance  for  24  out  of  the  last  30  nonths  before  applying  to  the  program. 

The  Coaaission  would  like  to  defer  any  cooments  about  possible  dvonges  in 
the  area  of  performance  standards  since  we  are  cur renUy  involved  in  a  major 
effort  to  study  the  effects  of  performance  standards  on  who  is  served,  the 
type  of  service,  and  the  cost  of  providing  such  services.  As  y«w  are  well 
aware,  the  imlcmentation  of  performance  standards  is  one  of  the  nost 
controversial  a-5pects  of  the  JTPA  legislation  —  some  program  administrators 
hai^  them  as  the  aechanism  which  »akos  the  entire  system  work,  while  others 
believe  that  they  have  a  negative  impact  on  all  aspecU  of  the  program.  This 
study,  which  is  being  carried  out  under  contract        SRI  International,  and 
Berkeley  Planning  Associates  is  one  of  the  xost  ambitious  and  largest  efforts 
•  in  whic^  the  Coeaission  has  been  involved.  We  will  be  happy  to  forward  to  you 
the  resulU  of  this  effort  ^n  it  is  completed  late  this  sunaer. 

We.  at  the  CcBmission,  would  like  to  take  this  c«)ortunity  to  cccnend  you 
on  your  recent  oversight  hearing  on  this  inportant  piece  of  legislation.  Ihe 
inability  on  the  part  of  many  Americans  to  work  productively  in  today's 
technological  econoop;  -is  serious  social  and  economic  consequences  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole  as  well  as  for  those  individuals  unable  to  fully  participate 
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in  the  Aaerica's  labor  aarket.   Because  we  strongly  feel  that  the  success  of 
JTTA  is  important  to  the  long-tem  economic  health  of  the  nation,  we  are 
conmitted  to  \2ndertaXing  research  efforts  i^tiidi  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program.   If  the  Coooission  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you, 
please  let  us  know. 


Sincerely, 
Chairoan 
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NATIONAL  COMMISSION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  POLICY 
.322  K  StrMt,  NW«  Suitt  300 
Wtsh!ngton«  O.C.  20005 


(202)724.1545 

August  12,  1988 


Senator  Paul  Cison 

Chainnan,  Subcosnittee  on  E&ploynent 

and  Productivity 
CoBcnittee  on  Labor  and  Huissn  Resources 
»^shington,  d.C.  20501-6300 

Dear  Senator  Sinon: 

I  «a  writing  in  response  to  your  request  for  review  and  cccanent  of  your 
draft  bill  aiaending  Title  n  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (jtpa).  X 
have  Just  returned  frota  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Governors' 
Association  where  the  major  theme  was  maintaining  Federalism.   As  you  are 
a    ^^y^F®'  element  of  JTPA  has  been  the  vital  role  that  states  olav 

in  administering  this  program.  And  it  is  clear  from  listening  to  the 
Governors  from  across  this  nation  that  this  is  a  role  they  do  not  wish  to 
see  diminished. 

As  we  stated  previously  in  our  testimony  to  your  Subcaaaittee  last  June  and 
in  our  subsequent  correspondence,  the  Coomission  has  a  great  interest  in 
examining  who  is  being  served"  by  JTBh  programs  and  determining  how  well 
these  programs  are  meeting  their  Congressional  mandate,    in  our  follow  up 
correspwjdence  to  you  after  your  June  hearing,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached, 
we  stated  tha^  we  6o  not  advocate  making  major  revisions  to  the  JTPA 
legislation  at  this  time.   While  we  still  believe  major  revisions  are 
unnecessary,  the  issues  raised  in  your  draft  bill  clearly  are  of  concern  to 
poJlcymakers  and  administrators  alike. 

We,  therefore,  are  presenting  our  cooments  within  the  context  that  1)  the 
state  role  in  JTPA  should  be  maintained  as  well  as  maximizing  local 
flexibility,  and  2)  the  issues  raised  in  your  draft  bill,  although 
certainly  important,  may  not  require  legislative  remedies  at  this  tine.  To 
this  end,  we  have  identified  six  specific  areas  which  we  have  prepared 
detailed  cowaents  andl/or  recocaaendations. 

First,  the  issue  of  distributing  JTPA  resources  equitably  has  generated  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  since  JTPA  was  enacted,    m  reviewing  the  research 
done  by  Abt  Associates,  who  reported  to  you  also  at  your  June  hearing, 
their  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  current  formula  suggests  that  unless 
the  distribution  formula  was  based  on  a  much  larger  perc»z>t  of  economic 
disadvantaged  numbers,  one  would  not  see  a  significant  shift  in  funding 
shares  myng  eligible  localities.    Furthermore,  as  we  reported  to  you  from 
our  research,  "Who  is  Being  Served  In  JTPA,-  the  "unertployed-eligibles"  are 
prime  candidates  for  JTPA  services,   iherefore,  the  cortnission  does  not 
support  the  altering  of  the  allocation  formula  for  JTPA. 
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Second,  wiUi  respect  to  the  bill's  proposal  to  modify  the  »ake-up  of  the 
fchis  suggested  «odification.   Our  primary  concerns  are  the  diminished  role 
^t^rJS^t^.  ^^'''.'^JH  flexibility  of  loc.\  decisionmakers 

wiui  respect  to  vho  should  be  on  their  piCs.   Because  X00%  of  the  council's 
co^sition  is  def  ned  by  the  bill's  language,  local  entities  vouldS 
prevented  from  having  several  key  representatives,  such  as  welfare  agencies 
^w*?^*^^'^??^' on  PICS.   We  can  not  support  this  major  «?otion 
of  local  authority  and  reduced  role  of  the  privateHctor. 

The  concern  over  adequate  .-epresentation  of  labor  on  Private  Industry 
?l!i!^t   u^"^        been  an  issue  since  the  ^.nactaent  of  JTPA.  Ihe  Act 
clearly  has  several  provisions  which  are  intended  to  assure  appropriate 
labor  review  of  job  training  plans  and  consultation  of  labor  SI  training 
JSlwfSV,*}''^^  to  occupations  which  have  significant  numbers  of  persSns 
employed  by  local  unions.  *^ 

proposal  to  increase  the  allowable  service 
level  to  15%  for  the  number  of  non-econocalcally  disadvantaged  participants 
J^ri^fiioff      e^loyaent,  the  issue  ir.  raised  concerning  for 

the  percent  of  non-ccon6mlcally 
?i5?°Y5P^^^^"^5'^^  ^®^^^t      *  decrease  in  services  to  the  those 
i?DA   K   }5       l''}^  5*^°"       po;-erty  guidelines.   And  we  believe  that 
JTPA  should  maintain  its  primary  focus  on  serving  the  poorest  of  the 
eligible  population.   Also,  according  to  a  review  of  JTPA  client 

ini  f?I  fi??ff"  ^e«t ^^^^^.'^^^^^  ^^»^'  ^  «^  that 

i^r^fVfi  ?'  iSi.^^f  ^^^""y  fully  used.   Ihe  percent  ot  those 

iir^.i2ef!i       "^'^  economically  disadvantaged  hafranged  f  roJ  92%  to 
progr&u  years.   Although  our  data  were  national  in 
5?r       "^t^         ^?^^  "®^^'  w  do  not  see  the  need  to  increase  the 
allowable  percent  of  serving  non-econcmically  disadvantaged  persons. 

H^^f^^M*^       ^"  ccmplete  aqreement  with  your  suggestion  that  the 
cH«..?H  is  i?!«?fS"?^S"^  disadvantaged  persons  for  allocation  purposes 
sho'^d  be  limited  to  those  between  16  and  65  years  of  age.   As  wTstated 

showed  that  the  vast  majority  of  economically  disadvantaged  under  l^and 
over  65  years  of  age  are  not  prime  candidates  for  jota  services. 

Fifth,  regarding  the  bill's  proposed  change  to  the  definition  of  youth,  we 

T''^'  ^'^^  amendment,  as  this  will  exparTSe 
^..i^  ^''f.^M^^"/-"         "       15        olds  can  participate, 
current  limitation  of  only  "prceinployment  skills  training  programs"  for  14 
and  15  year  olds  seems  prudent  and  in  line  with  the  intent  of  this 
employment  and  training  legislation.  *n«nt  oi.  txiis 

riJSii^'JJ^?  J""  &>ployment  and  Training  Challenge 

Grants,  we  have  two  major  areas  of  concern.   One  issue  relates  to  the 
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expanded  federal  role.   Should  not  the  states  have  the  responsibility  to 
review,  approve  and  monitor  these  prograas?   Their  role  is  necessary  in  riot 
only  tnaintaining  consistent  stewardship  of  local  job  training  operatioTiS, 
but  also  in  knowing  first  hand  what  successful  youth  efforts  are  being 
undertaken  by  their  PICs. 

Our  other  concern  is  that  the  creation  of  a  coofxting  entity  which  would  be 
necessary  with  the  "eligible  partnerships"  would  be  an  unnecessary 
duplication  of  current  PICs.   Kany  of  the  representatives  required  of  the 
"eliaible  partnerships"  could  be  found  (or  are  already)  on  existing  PICs. 
Requiring  the  PICs  to  assure  that  the  other  representatives  xust  be  brought 
into  the  planning  and  impletaentation  process  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
"Challenge  Grant"  fxxnding  would  be  siiapler,  core  cost  effective,  and  less 
of  an  administrative  burden. 

One  final  issue  that  trcdbles  us  about  this  proposed  program  is  that  the 
funds  necessary  for  this  effort  might  be  at  the  expense  of  those  funds 
available  for  the  main  suracr  youth  program.   This  program  has  seen  so  many 
swings  in  funding  these  last  few  years  that  states  would  rather  not  sec 
further  reductions  to  their  available  resources. 

I  hope  these  cocraents  and  reconnendations  are  helpful  to  your  developoent 
of  this  draft  bill.    I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  work  with  you  and  your 
SubcoQV&ittee  on  these  issues  of  national  importance. 


Sincerely, 


V 


Enclosure 
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Project 


Helping  Chicago^  youtfiptopff 


Septeeber  8,  1988 


407  $  0«oiT>O'n  St^ool 
COO 


Honorable  Paul  Slaon 
United  Statea  Senator 
A62  Dlrkaen  Building 
Vaahingtoni  D.  C.  20510 


Dear  Senator  Siaon: 

On  behalf  of  Chicago  Area  Project  and  the  young  people  we  aervei 
thank  you  for  your  thoughtful  and  effective  leaderahip  in  aligning 
JTPA  aore  cloaely  with  coaaunity  need.    We  believe  that  continuity 
of  cosaitttent  i»  of  f Irat  importance  at  thia  stage  —  and  you  are 
providing  that. 

I  have  encloaed  our  reaponae  to  the  draft  of  the  Bill  you  propose 
to  "oend  the  Act.    We  appreciate  your  circulation  of  the  draft 


to  Bwiiiiu    Will.  ...w.      ^-    -rr  ' 

and  your  aolicitation  of  our  reaponae. 


At  CAP,  we  are  now  pulling  together  a  national  network  of  gr««8- 
roota  coaaunity  bar-sd  organizationa  that  serve  youth.    We  intend 
to  fora  a  coalition  of  non-profit  agenciea  that  will  bring  greater 
coherence  and  the  weight  of  unity  to  the  ioproveoent  of  JTPA. 
We  want  you  to  know  of  thia  initiative  froo  the  outset,  as  it  ia 
undertaken. 

I  hope  that  I,  together  with  our  Board  Chairman.  Barry  KcKktaara, 
will  have  the  chance  to  neet  with  you  peraonally  aooni  in  Chicago, 
to  further  explore  our  work  and  plana  in  the  JTPA  arena  and  to 
learn  how  we  can  be  of  the  aost  help  to  your  ef torts.    I  will 
call  your  office  to  see  if  an  early  eeeting  can  be  arranged. 

Thank  you. 


'-ours  aincerely.  »  . 


David  E.  WhittJker 
Executive  Director 


Barry  HcKacara,  ChaitBam  CAP 
Lionel  Bolin,  Vice-Chaircant  CAP 
John  Broasi  Vice-Chairoan>  CAP 
Williaa  Hoodi  Secretary*  CAP 
Laaarr  Gibson,  Treasurer,  CAP 
Pat  Fahy,  Senator  Sioon's  Office 
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CHICAGO  AREA  PROJECl^'S  RESPONSE  TO  SIMON 
AMENDED  VERSION  OF  JTPA,  WITH  RECOMMENDATIONS 


CAP  supports  the  Simon  Bill  to  anend  JTPA  as  a  first  step  In  the  right 
direction.    The  challenge  grant  provision  of  the  Sloon  Bill  Is  a 
gratifying  Initiative,  as  are  the  broadened  eligibility  requlreaents 
and  other  provisions.    CAP  has  seven  rcconmendatlons  that  follow 
this  response.    The  recomendatlons  are  based  on  CAP's  understanding 
of  the  Intent  of  the  Act  In  the  context  of  our  neighborhood  and 
conauPlty  perspective  of  the  actual,  practical  lapact  of  the  Act. 

The  reworking  of  the  fund  distribution  fonsula  Is  of  first  Importance. 
A  reformulation  Is  essential  to  any  effort  that  seeks  to  bring  JTPA 
Into  better  alignment  with  its  statutory  obligation,  which  assures 
that;    "Each  Job  training  plan  shall  provide  employment  and  training 

opportunities  to  those  who  arc  most  In  need."        We  regard  the 

Sloon  reformulation  as  an  Improvement,  but  think  acre  Is  possible. 
We  agree,  for  instance,  with  the  ABT  Associates  view  of  the  unreliability 
and  destabilizing  Influence  of  figures  based  on  "areas  of  subaianx-lal 
unemployment."  :;nd  believe  the  distribution  formula  should  be  adjusted 
accordingly.    (Recomaendttlon  #1  below  addresses  this  point). 

The  Act  states  that  "the  'V.gress  recognizes  that  Job  training  Is  an 
Investment  In  human  capital  and  not  an  expense."    While  we  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  that  precept,  we  believe  that  the  current  level  ,t  funding 
is  i^.conslstent  w.;h  Congressional  recognition  of  Its  Importance.  Tbv 
administration's  amended  version  of  JTPA  calls  for  program  "enrichment," 
but  does  not  contemplate  a  funding  increase.    Therefore,  the  adminis- 
tration amendment  seems  to  deny  Itself,  since  experience  instructs  us 
that  there  can  be  no  enrichment  without  new  funding.    The  practical 
outcome  of  such  a  change  would  be  to  serve  evAn  fewer  young  people. 
For  the  past  eight  years,  the  economically  disadvantaged  population  in 
Chicago  and  nationally  has  increased  substantially.    Youth  unemployment 
among  disadvantaged  populations  has  risen  sharply  during  the  same  period. 
At  the  same  time.  Summer  Youth  Funding  in  Chicago  has  decreased  precipi- 
tously.   The  upshot       real  need  has  grown  dramatically  while  help  has 
dwindled,  and  hope  along  with  it. 
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The  SlBon  amendment,  on  the  other  hand,  proposes  $50  million  xc  new  funds, 
dedicated  to  strengthening  linkages  and  infrastructure,  in  the  fora  of  a 
challenge  grant.    We  applaud  that  provision.    We  would  call  for  a  further 
Introduction  of  new  funds  to  at  least  begin  to  bring  federal  support  back 
tovard  the  level  of  1980.    New  allocations  are  necessary  for  the  realistic 
start  of  a  genuine  attack  on  the  problem.    Funding  is  less  today  than  wac 
approved  i„  1980.  while  the  need  is  m-  h  greater.    It  can  be  argued  convin- 
cingly that  the  need  has  become  more  acute  precisely  because  assistance 
has  been  withheld.    This  view  recognizes  the  importance  of  education/job 
experience  and  similar  linkages  -  CAP  supports  the  $50  million  challenge 
grant  -  while  it  also  values  job  experience  as  educational  input  of  vital 
utility:    a  point  acknowledgsd  in  the  language  of  the  Bill.  (Recommendation 
12  below  addresses  this  point). 

Concerning  the  composition  of  the  Private  Industry  Councils.  CAP's  position 
is  that  while  the  private-f or-prof it  partners  in  JTPA  efforts  should  be 
assured,  a  proprietary  interest  in  local  planning  and  policy  formulation, 
so  too  should  the  local  community  be  involved.    CAP's  entire  55-year 
experience  argues  that  youth  advocacy  programs  in  socially  disorganized 
communities  have  the  best  chance  of  success  when  local  residents  and  local 
public  and  private  institutions  have  a  policy-setting  encagement  with  the 
effort  from  the  outset.    Therefore.  CAP  believes  that  PICs  should  be  more 
representative  of  the  local,  impacted  area;  and  that  more  local  members 
should  be  recruited  from  among  community-based  non-profit  institutional 
constituents  and  also  froa  those  businesses  that  operate  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods.   An  adjustment  in  the  definition  of  "small  business"  (for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act),  to  firms  employing  fewer  people  could  tend  to  r.iduce 
the  pool  of  eligible  employers  in  that  category  of  PIC  membership.  Such 
a  change  could  shift  the  focus  to  smaller,  more  proximal  neighborhood 
employers.    We  recognize  that  the  Simon  amendments  also  would  affect  PIC 
composition  with  a  view  toward  more  local  ,  irticipation.  jnd  we  support 
that  aim.    We  would  suggest  some  additional  adjustments  to  that  end. 
(Recocjnendation  13  below  relates  to  this  concern) . 
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The  repooling  of  federal  JTPA  funds  ar  the  state  level  historically  has 
contributed  to  the  deflection  of  money,  and  thus  programs,  froa  the 
areas  and  people  in  greatest  need.    Consistent  with  the  ain  of  th\t  Act, 
it  is  cap's  belief  that  the  federal  ftmds  should  be  distributed  to 
»  SOAs  in  a  straight  pass  through  the  state  apparatus.      Funds  should 
arrive  in  local  areas  undiluted  and  without  state-level  redirection. 
Absent  such  streamlining,  there  is  a  continuing  likelihood  of  inequitable 
fund  distribution.    (For  example,  two  areas  of  Illinois  this  year  received 
a  share  of  suraer  youth  funds  about  twice  as  large  as  was  called  for  by  their 
share  of  the  eligible  population.    At  the  same  time,  eight  Illinois;  SDAs 
received  less  than  their  sha. e  ct  economically  disadvantaged  youth.  One 
SDA  received  about  37  percent  of  its  rightful  share  of  summer  youth 
employment  funds,  based  on  its  population  of  eligible  young  people). 
(Recocaendation  #A  below  addresses  this  concern). 

Depending  on  which  draft  amendment  is  considered,  1989  could  see  a 
repetitiion  of  the  grievous  underfunding  the  Summer  Youth  Employment  Program 
experienced  in  1988,  when  thousands  fewer  were  served  for  a  shorter  period. 
(Recozs'sndation  S5  belov*  addresses  this  matter). 

CAP  supports  the  Federal  Share  provisions  of  the  Simon  amendments,  in 
principle,  but  regards  the  drop  in  assistance  from  100  percent  the  first 
year  to  33  1/3  percent  the  second  year  as  too  precipitous  to  build  a  solid 
foundation  under  the  program  over  the  time  n»-       -ary  for  substantial  long- 
range  progress  in  treating  the  problem.    (Reco  -lendation  #6  below  treats 
this  issue). 

CAP  Recommendations  for  changes  in  the  sooi  to  be  introduced  Simon  Bill 
Amendi'*^  the  JTPA  Act: 

1.  The  fund  distribution  formula  to       based  on  a  60  percent  weighting 

for  Economic  Disadv<  ntage,  AO  percen*.  weighting  for  excess  unemployment, 
and  no  consideration  foe  "areas  of  substantial  unemployment." 

2.  The  appropriation  for  Summer  Youth  Employment  to  be  increased  by 
$500  million  in  new  funds  for  support  of  jobs  for  more  your.g  people 
over  a  longer  period. 
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3.  The  rctonstltutlon  of  JPICs  to  be  undertaken  with  the  ala  of  including 
aorc  locally  based  s;enbers,  and  the  definition  of  "snail  business" 
to  be  changed  fron  those  firsis  employing  500  or  fewer  to  those 
ecploying  100  or  fewer.    Also,  under  102(a)(1),  of  the  50  percent 
contcx:plated  by  the  SlE«)n  anendnent,  CAP  recoaemnds  that  at  least 
15  percent  be  nade  up  of  sca.ll  business  neabers,  under  our  new 
recoBB^nded  definition  of  saall  business.    Under  the  Sltaon  adjustnent 
of  102(a)(2)  we  would  reconsend  15  rather  than  25  percent  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  categories  na»2d  froa  25  percent  to  20  percent,  and  by 
recoving  conaunity-based  organizations  froa  that  group  and  naaing  thea 
separately  to  compose  15  percent  of  the  nenbership  uiider  that  provision. 

A.  Funds  allocated  by  the  federal  government  to  be  delivered  to  SDAs  according 
to  the  new  formula  in  a  straight  pass  through  state  government,  without 
adjustments. 

5.  The  language  of  tht  amended  Bil'  should  expedite  the  delivery  of  funds  o 
SDAs,  so  that  the  Suaaer  Youth  Eaployment  Program  of  calendar  1989  would 
benefit. 

6.  In  the  Simon  draft  amendment  Bill,  under  "Federal  Share,"  Sec.  276(b) 
CAP  recocsnends  that  the  stage,  federal  assistance  be  100  percent  the 
first  year,  80  percent  the  second  year,  60  percent  the  third  year,  40 
percent  thereafter. 

7.  Incorporate  the  provision  in  the  administration's  draft  amendment  to  JTPA 
that  excludes  military  personnel  and  college  students  *rom  eligibility 
for  JTPA  sei'wlces. 
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Illinois  Department  of  Commerce  and  Community  Affairs 


August  12,  1988 


Honorable  Paul  SI  eon 
U.S.  Senator 

462  DIrJcsen  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20S10 

}ear  Senator  SiDon: 

Tk.^nSc  you  for  the  privilege  of  cociaentlng  on  the  «  aft  bill  that  ycu  will  be 
subailcing  to  aoend  Title  II  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA). 

Your  Intended  change  to  the  fonsula  funding  of  JTPA  Title  II-A  and  II-B  will 
reduce  the  funds  Illinois  receives  annually;  that  Is,  If  the  ba%e  labor  force 
data  and  economically  disadvantaged  nusbers  resali  ^latlvely  the  sane  aaong 
the  states.  We  applied  the  fonaula  in  your  Bill  In  our  a 'del  of  the  national 
allotisent  process  for  the  current  progran  and  calendar  years  and  found  that 
Illinois  would  have  lost  )822,248  of  Title  II-A  funds  and  S876,720  of  Title 
Il-B  funds  if  the  fonsula  was  used  for  the  current  allotiKnts. 

The  nuRber  of  econoaically  disadvantaged  persons  used  by  the  U.S.  Oepartnent 
of  Labor  for  allotting  JTPA  funds  to  Illinois  is  1,761,934.   We  in  turn  use 
county  and  sub-Cook  County  coaponents  of  that  nuaber  for  SOA  allocations.  The 
ne^  definition  of  this  group  in  your  Bill  resoves  592,966  youth  aged  0-15 
years  and  an  estieated  208,519  persons  aged  65  years  or  aore;  reducing  the 
nuciber  to  960,448  who  are  16  through  64  years  of  age.    Illinois  has  a  46X  drop 
in  the  criterion  upon  which  aore  weight  is  to  be  placed.  We  do  not  know 
whether  other  states  would  be  siailarly  affected  and  thus,  cannot  project  the 
ippact  this  definitional  change  would  have  on  Illinois*  relative  share  of  the 
funds  available. 

using  this  fonxula  in  the  Illinois  substate  SDA  allocation  prograa  for  the 
current  year  has  the  effect  of  ooving  funds  to  Horthem  Cook  County,  Chaspaign 
County  and  the  City  of  Chicago  froo  other  Illinois  SDAs.   Froa  the  start  of 
JTPA  tliere  has  bepQ  a  probica  with  the  Census  data  relating  to  ocasuring  the 
number  of  econow'     ""y  disadvantaged.    The  Census  data  include  resident 
college  students     .nese  students  clearly  do  not  need  JTPA  services;  but, 
technically  oeet  tht  inco«e  criteria  for  eligibility.   The  influence  of 
Including  students  has  been  soall  due  to  the  relative  size  of  the  nuiaber  of 
students  to  the  tot^il  population  defined  as  econoaically  disadvantaged.  The 
proposed  changes  to  the  definition  of  econoaically  disadvantaged  will 
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HHnois  Dcparinicni  of  Commerce  and  Community  Affairs 


Honorable  Paul  Sloon 
August  12.  1986 
Page  2 


substantially  reduce  the  size  of  the  population  by  ellefpatlng  those  less  than 
16  years  of  age  and  over  age  64  years  cf  age.   Since  all  college  students  will 
reoaln  In  the  definition*  their  proportional  Influence  on  the  distribution 
of  funds  will  Increase  dre  to  the  soaller  total  figure.    This  Is  the  pricary 
reason  for  the  lar^ge  percentage  shift      funds  to  the  Chaiapaign  SOA  (which 
contains  the  UnWerslty  of  Illinois)  and  the  Northern  Cook  SOA  (which  contains 
Northwestern  University  and  nunerous  other  post  secondary  institutions).  I 
have  enclosed  copies  of  sooe  SOA  allocation  options  depicting  these  fund  shift 
effects. 

As  Indicated  earlier,  the  •cononUally  disadvantaged  data  Is  flawed  by 
Inclusion  of  resident  college  students  who  JTPA  Is  not  Intended  to  serve. 
These  data  are  also  flawed  by  not  being  a  current  Indicator  of  need  for  3TPA 
services. 

With  these  evident  weaknesses  In  the  econocalcally  disadvantaged  data*  I 
strongly  recoen>end  that  a  close  scrutiny  of  this  oeasure  be  dore  before  it  Is 
used  as  a  cornerstone  of  funding  foroula  changes.    In  addition*  I  an  opposed 
to  changes  to  JTPA  that  reduce  opportunities  for  citizens  of  Illinois  or  Us 
econoalc  clloate. 

Sincerely* 


Director 
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3«rvlci9  Oelivary  Ar«as 
und«r  Xhm 
Job  Training  Partn<&r«Mp  Act 


Depirtsent  of  Cocrstrce 
anl  C-wunity  Affairs 
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•  t«  397^321 

•  1,289,220 

1)108, tOl) 

-7.7X 

SDA  22 

•2.040,823 

•1,714,447 

(•126,776) 

-6.2X 

SOA  23 

•2^809,434 

•2.614, 971 

(•274,e63l 

-7.5X 

SDA  24 

03, 1S0.473 

•2,787,307 

(•161, 

-9.1  J 

90A  23 

02,307,087 

•2,244,473 

(•62,61 4) 

-2.71 

SDA  26 

•2,t60,43t 

•1,713,374 

(•246,8SS> 

*si.4ir 

STATt  TOTALS 

•73,311,596 

•72,870,253 

(•641,^33) 

-0,7J 

o  654 
ERIC 

hfiiinniiinrfTnaaiia 


cvee 

Titl«  2B 


CV80 
Tttlv  2P 
Propo«u  • 
FoTMuta 


^•t  P*rc»nt«gv 
Oftr#«r«nc»  Dlff«r*nc« 


ERIC 


SUA  1 
SM  2 
6tM  3 
«M  4 

SDA  S 

t6B4,2l9 
4296,170 
4t»074,43a 
4590,023 
4869»604 

4679,345 
4240.867 
4965, 104 
4545,633 

4032,573 

(44,874 > 

U15,303> 

^  •*  1         ,  1 

(♦44,390) 
(•37,0311 

-0.7X 
-6.  OX 
-1 1.OX 
-7.5X 
-4.3X 

BOA  6 
BOA  7 
SDA  a 
SOA  9 
SOA  to 

t426,rfq 
43»C07,>.J 
4551,957 
4I3,5«>&,353 
4920,029 

M7t,606 
•3,417,414 
•633,208 
414,133,421 
•033,722 

•45,000 
(•309,978) 

•81 ,291 
4627,060 
(406,307) 

10.6X 
-10.2X 

4.6X 
-9.4X 

StMV  tl 
SDA  12 
SOA  13 
SOA  14 
SDA  IS 

4509,090 
4720,030 

41,000,626 
4747,603 

•555, 49 1 
•629,472 
•035, 266 
'•946,906 
47t5,095 

(•34,399) 
(•90,566) 
(•98,093) 

(•61,720) 

4439  AlMi 

^          ,  w\^0  W 

-5.BX 

6X 

-tO*6X 
-6*  IX 
— 4#  3X 

SOA  16 
SIM  17 
SDA  to 
SOA  t9 

SOA  20 

4903, 1 1 1 
4537,052 
4469,847 
•624,075 
4693,509 

4576,031 
4424,377 
•568,587 
•687, 20a 

(•47,493) 
430,979 
(445,470) 
(•60,409) 
(46,301) 

-5.3X 
7.3X 
-9.7X 
-9.7X 
-0.9X 

«OA  21 
90A  22 
SOA  23 
8CA  24 

SOA  25 

472t,406 
•1,053,632 
4t, 491, 762 
4f, 626,520 
41,191,099 

•682,473 
4972,229 
41,353,099 
•t 9886, 166 
•1,099,643 

(430,933) 
(401,403) 
(4138,663) 
(••0,354) 
(•91,456) 

-5.4X 
-7.7X 
"9*3X 
-2.5X 
-7.7X 

SOA  26 

•t, 115,383 

•1,022,141 

(•93,242) 

-0.4X 

STATE  TOTALS 

t37,t36,4l5 

436,259,695 

(^6,720> 

-2.4X 
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CoMp«ri«on  of  Propo«»d  Titl*  ZB  f^oTAuta  (Using  16-64  Yc»r-Old  £0)  Mith  Pr»«vnt  formats  for  CY'BS 


CY'SB 

CY'80 

Tittv  20 

Ti  1 1  •  23 

Ntft 

farmul  ^ 

Olf l«rcnc« 

Ol'ffvrvoc* 

•604,217 

•691,206 

•6,987 

l.OX 

SOA  2 

•236,170 

•237,774 

(•t6,196> 

-6,3X 

SOA  Z 

•l»074y438 

•95*1,889 

(•137,349> 

-12, 6X 

SOA  4 

•S90>023 

•534,899 

(•SS,124> 

-9,3X 

SDA  S 

•867,604 

♦860j45«* 

 -  

USU^LSOi  .r4^M 

SDA  6 

M26»S1B 

•477,123 

•70,603             16. 6X 

6DA  7 

•3,807,372 

•3,497,241 

(9310,131) 

-8.  IX 

6t)A  O 

•331 f 937 

•600,860 

•136,91 1 

24  .ax 

SOA  ^ 

•13,306,333 

•14,081,017 

•374,664 

4.3X 

BOA  lO 

•720,029 

•824,481 

(•93,348l 

-10. 4X 

—  

SUA  11 

 —  —  

•M?,8W 

•339, 19*^ 

(•30,6931 

-8»6X 

SOA  12 

•720,038 

•608,917 

(•111,121) 

-1S.4X 

SOA  13 

•734, 1S9 

•823,728 

(•110,231) 

•11. 8X 

SOA  14 

•1,008,626 

•946,363 

(•62,063) 

-6.2X 

SDA  13 

•747,603 

•702,073 

«   

(•43,328) 

-6,  IX 

SDA  16 

•903, 111 

•090,461 

(•12,630) 

-1.4X 

SOA  17 

•337,032 

•663,298 

•126,246 

23.  3X 

SDA  10 

•469,847 

•411, 309 

(•38,338) 

-12.3X 

SDA  19 

•626,073 

•344,837 

(•81,218) 

-13.  OX 

SDA  30 

•675,309 

V663,6S1 

(•27,838) 

-4,  OX 

BOA  21 

•72y,406 

•635,397 

(966,009) 

-9.2X 

SOA  22 

•1,033,632 

•973,241 

(•80,391) 

-7.6X 

SOA  23 

•t, 471, 762 

•1,329,171 

(•162,391) 

-10.9X 

SOA  24 

•1,626,320 

•1,319,666 

(•106,834) 

-6.6X 

SOA  3S 

•1,171,099 

•1, 141,017 

(•30,082) 

-4.2X 

SOA  26 

•1,113,383 

•972,799 

(•142,384) 

-12.  8X 

STATC  TOTALS 

•37,136,413 

•36,239,693 

(•876,720) 

-2.  4X 
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Co^urivjn  of  Proptrand  TitI*  SB  Formil»  CUBing  kll  «g*K  o<  ^q)  Mith  Pr*Mnl  Fori«n«»  «or  Cy'Ba  «M»th  Hold-Hjr«lv»c) 


ERIC 


CVOG  CV68 
TItU  2B  Tltlw  2B 

Formula             FoTfMjIa  timt  P«rc«fit*g9 

(Hol(MUr«tlM«>   (Hotd-H«r«it»3s)  Olff«rvnc»  Dlff«V»nc» 


SOA  1 

SOA  2 
SOA  3 
SOA  4 
SOA  3 

•243,,037 
•  l,03a,;i9t 
•357,703 
W3,"W 

•678,332 
•240,384 
•963,970 
•344,996 

•27,370 
U2,433) 
U74,373) 
(•t4,7B7> 

«srs53 

4.3% 

-KOt 
-7,2X 
-2.6X 
4r.ex 

SOA  & 
SOA  7 
SOA  8 
"DA  9 
lO 

•307,933 
•3,612,272 
•663»Se7 
•  14,433»S34 
••72,090 

'  •497»e93 
•5,413,429 

•647,921 
•14,116,937 

••52,730 

UJ2,05S) 
(•178,843> 

(•13,666^ 
(•336,617) 

U40, 130) 

-2,4X 
-3.3X 
-2,4X 
-2.3X 
*4«6X 

SOA  tt 
SOA  t2 
SOA  13 
SOA  t4 
SOA  19 

•399,660 
•683»t38 
e«04»286 
•736,937 
•727,083 

•334,843 
•628,730 
0854,292 
•943,802 
•7t4,26t 

U4,ei7> 
U34,400) 
U3t,994) 
Uit,i:i9) 
(•t3,622> 

-0.9X 
-8.0X 
-3,9X 

-t-.2X 
-1.9X 

SOA  16 
&0A  17 
SOA  t8 
SOA  t9 
SOA  20 

••36,829 

•309,930 
•443, 760 
•973r79t 
•637»969 

•834,620 
•373,399 
•423,882 
•364,9^ 
•686,407 

(•2,207) 
•63,829 
(•21,88^ 
(•29,063> 
•28,430 

12.7X 
-4.9X 
-4.9X 
4.3X 

COA  2t 
SOA  32 
SOA  23 
SOA  24 
SOA  29 

•684,456 
•997,656 
•t^4t3,3t3 
•l»343»t6S 
•t, 130,038 

•68t,677 
•97t,099 
•1,331,321 
•1,384,316 
•1,090,361 

(•2,739> 
U20^S4t> 
(•63,7921 

•4Kt3t 
(•3t,697) 

-0«4X 
-2.9X 
-4.3X 
2.7X 
-2.  OX 

SOA  26 

•19036,222 

•1,020,949 

(•37,273>  • 

-3.3X 

STATE  TOTALS 

•37,136,413 

•36,239,67:1 

(•876,720) 

-2»4X 
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Co«f)«rt«on  of  f^ropo^vd  T»t1«  2£>  FotimUa  (l>5lng  on 


SOA  t 
6DA  2 
SOA  5 
SDA  4 
SOA  S 

&0A  6 
SDA  7 

SOA  e 

SOA  ▼ 

60A  SO 


SOA  tt 
SOA  12 
SOA  13 
SOA  14 
SOA  IS 


SDA 
SDA  17 
SOA  18 
SOA  17 
SDA  20 


CY'QB 
TItt*  :0 

54 
S9 


•307,^5 
03,612,272 
»6^3,9e7 
•14,493,994 
•877,  Beo 

•397,660 
•683,::^ 
•aCj,2S6 
•956,737 
•727,093 


cy*oo 

Title  2a  ' 
Pr  op09«d 
For  Mil  • 

•607,864 
•237,907 
•793,032 
.•S33»B6i 
te38,784 


•477,879 
•3,470,430 
•687,931 
•t4,tt2,933 
•S22,B8t 


•938,148 
•607,733 
•822,  32*/ 
•744,727 

•710,67*; 


•896,829 
iS07,930 
•4Cn.768 
•973,  77t 
•6S7,V^7 


•088,733 
•662»0n 
•«t0.3tO 
•945,C0i^ 
•664,397 


•>DA  21 
SOA  7r 
BOA 

SOA  i»4 
SOA  29 

SDA  26 

STAte  TOTALS 


•604,436 
<W,636 
•t,4t3,3t3 
•t, 943, (63 
•S,tSO,098 


•6^^4,123 
*77t,353 
\M, 326,  372 
•i,9t6,7t7 
tt, 138,802 


•  1,098,222 
•37»t36,4tS 


•9>^,7ll 
t36t23V,679 


16-64  V«dr-OId  ED>  with  Pr^agnt  For»wl»  for  CT'es  (with  Hotd-H*rrt«c«> 


H9t  r«rc«nt«g» 
DIf  f  «r«fic«  XHiiwmncm 


•40,7tO 

(•'J,330) 
(•83,317) 
X*29^724X 

•33f743 

6.3X 
-l,9X 
-8. OX 
-4,.6X^ 

4.tX 

(•12,030) 

-r.4x 

(•121,818) 

-3.4X 

•23,7^4 

3.6X 

(•341,221) 

-2-  4X 

(•47,779) 

-9.7X 

(•21,312)  -3.0X 

(•79,403>  -ll.OX 

(•^,797)  -7.2X 

(•12,210)  -1.3X 

(•17,104)  -2.4X 


•3t,704  3.7X 

•132,481  27.7X 

(•39,298)  -7.7X 

(•90,171}  '-8.4X 

•6t390  l.OX 


(•30,311>  -4.4X 

(•28,283)  -2.8X 

(•88,721)  -6.3X 

(•26.448)  *-U7X 


•8,744  0.8X  r^r-  n 


(•87,311)  •  -r.3X 
l<876,720>  -2.4X 


Co^ar.son  o*  Propom«l  litlw  2B  Formal*  (Using  «n  aQ»s  o<  E0>  Hith  iVwent  ForfHiU  ^cr  cr'BQ  (nith  Hold-«#r«Ie5s  ^.tf  Reallocation* 


SOA  1 

BOA  2 
SUA  3 

SDA  S 


SOA  6 
SUA  7 
SDA  S 
SOA  9 


SDA  tl 
SOA  12 
SOA 

SOA 


13 
M 

ts 


SDA  16 
SDA  17 

QDA  10 

SOA  i<r 

SDA  20 


SOA  21 
SIM  22 
SDA  23 
S3A  24 
SDA  23 


eves 

Tttl»  20 
Pr  vMfit 
Forwuta 

(R»«llocat«d> 


#651,876 
9214,793 
•  1,042^736 
«362»V49 
t828»S23 


CY'88 
7itl«  2S 
Fir  op  D«  vet 
For  Ml  1 
(Hold-Mirf*l«&«> 
(r^valtocr'  7d» 

•68t»4B9 
•212,303 
^6Q*JL45. 
•947,352 
♦833,197 


N«t  P«rcrotag» 
Dlff«r»nc«  Oiffwenc^ 


•29,589 
(v2,452> 
.Ct24*59JJ 
{•14,797> 
•6,674 


•506,367 
•3,627,323 
•627,599 
•14^514, 389 
•076,566 


♦494,327 
•3,428,187 
♦^11,931 
♦14,177,934 
♦836,34V 


{♦12,040> 
(♦199,341) 

(♦15,668) 
(♦336, 633) 

{♦40,217) 


♦562»023 
♦630,338 
♦882,239 
♦960, 978 
♦730,957 

♦860,447 
♦511,602 
♦447,631 
♦596, 499 
♦660,747 


♦g7,241 

♦575,938 
♦930, loe 
♦949,890 
♦717*348 

♦838,314 
•377,846 
♦425,714 

♦367. '•TO 

♦6*^ .  rz 


(♦4,782) 
(♦34,400) 
(♦32,131) 

(♦n,oBe> 

(♦13,607) 

(♦2,133) 
♦66; 164 
(♦2U937) 
(♦27,129) 
♦20,626 


♦667,000 
♦1,003,837 
♦1,421,290 
♦  1,547,682 
♦1»134,831 


♦m;o4i 

♦775,272 
♦1,337,363 
♦1,591,163 
♦1, 103,106 


(♦2,759) 
(♦26,565) 
(♦^,927) 

♦41,481 
(♦31,723) 


GOA  26 
STATE  TOTAtS 

ERiC 


♦1»062,691 
♦37,136,415 


♦1,023,361 


(♦37,330) 


♦36,239,695 


(♦876,720) 


4.5X 

-3U2r 

-2,67 
0,8X 


-2.  4Z 
-3.5X 
-2*5X 
-2,3?C 
-4.6X 


-0*9X 
-8«6X 
-3.9X 
-1.2X 
-1.7X 

-0.2X 
12*  9X 
-4*9X 
-4.9X 
4*3X 


-0.4X 

-2.  ex 

-'4.5X 
2.7X 

-2.  ex 


-3.5X 


-2.4'^ 
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Cog^sM-tson  of  rropo»»d  T4tl«  2B  For  Mil  a  C<i»4nO  16-64  Y»«r«01d  E0>  with  FvM»nt  formul*,  fpr  CfSa 

iMtt**  Hold-Marttl***  and  R»«lloc«lio 


CV'BG 

Ut  IXI 

TttStt  26 

FormilA 

Fcrsul* 

P«rc«nt«96 

:Hold-H«r#t»s«> 

Dl 4  f  TMncw 

SOA  1 

•6^t942 

•40,946 

6«3X 

SOU  2 

4214  7S9 

•21 S  »229 

(•3,3301 

-S.6X 

OA  5 

•Wf  ,  154 

?«83;3827 

-0:ox 

BSA  4 

«S62,I4V 

•S36,I69 

U29,9B4» 

-4.6X 

SOA  9 

•962,  41^1 

•33,968 

4.  IX 

8CM  6 

A494.324 

(•12,0431 

-2*  4X 

7 

(•122, 004) 

-?«4X 

6627,9tf 

•631,709 

•34,110 

3.8X 

8SA  9 

•t4,3t4«9«f 

•14,173,243 

(•341,346> 

-2-  4X 

MA  to 

M76»966 

•636,432 

<430,134l 

-3.7X 

WWW  Ift 

#962*  033 

•S40, 47S 

<42I,S:^I 

-3«GX 

mM  IZ 

9690  338 

C334,93S 

(•73,40.0 

-t2«OX 

M82|23t 

•818,008 

(•64,ISI> 

-7.3X 

BDA  14 

•f60,V79 

•948,804 

<6t2,  I7<^> 

-1.3X 

IS 

WW  aw, 'Or 

<9t7,  190^^ 

-2*4^ 

BOA  16 

•32, 121 

3«V2l 

MA  17 

4Ql  1 »682 

•183, 186 

29#9X 

KM  tW 

•447,631 

•412,282 

(•3?^369> 

-7.9X 

•OA  t^r 

^0^6f  4^ 9 

•346,147 

(•30,332) 

*««4X 

• 

6660,747 

•667,227 

•6,480 

l«C<X 

tM  21 

6667, aoo 

•637,489 

«eso,r;ti> 

-4.3X 

AM  22 

«l,003,aS7 

•97S,S4S 

I¥28,3I2> 

-2«8X 

flOA  23 

61,421,290 

•1,332,318 

(•86,972> 

-6.3X 

AM  24 

•i,d4t,6a2 

•1,333,263 

(•:tt,4l9> 

-I.7X 

SDA  25 

91,134,831 

•1,143,718 

•8,887 

o*ex 

8&A  26 

•  t,062,6tl 

•973,101 

^•87,990) 

-C/.2X 

STATE  TOTALA 

•37,136,413 

•36,231r,693 

(•876,720) 

-2.4X 

6G0 
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Fr«d  F«u«rpr*{l 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

J-  Deputy  Director 

JOB  TR^JNfi  CENTER 

QOVERNUEKtcplTEft 
t4«0  «tST  STRSET  KOtKTH.  Ra  BOX  6  ■  STlUWifiSft.  WNNESOTA  SdOM-OOOS 


August  18, 1988 


Senator  Paul  Simon 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washiu^non,  D.C.  20001 


Dear  Senator  Simon: 


Enclosed  you  will  find  a  resolution  supporting  your  amendments  to  Title  II  of  JTPA. 
This  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  by  our  Private  Industry  Counal. 
We  appreciate  your  efforts. 
Yours  truly, 

Fhjd  C.  Feuerpfeil,  Director 
Job  Training  Center 


Watnt'^lCpo  Co^tty  (Joes  not  (j,tcrimiAit*  on  im  ttsit  of  r*c«,       n«itort«i  Ofig 


ERIC 
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Fred  F*u«rpf«U 
C«nttr  Dirtctor 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY 


Rob«ft  Cnwiord 
Deputy  Director 


JOB  TRAlNlf^G  CENTER 


GCVERNUEHTCtrtrER 
U«»««TSTR£ET  NORTH  »  BOX  e»STniA   "A  MIHNESOIA  MCe2-00<» 


PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL 


WASHINGTON  COONTY  MINNESOTA 


Date: 


August  IS,  1988 


AlotionBy:    Floyd  Nettleton 


Seconded  By:  Rick  Casperson 


Approved: 


X 


Yes 


No 


AMENDMENTS  TO  TTTLF-  H  OF  J.TJ*^. 


WHEREAS,  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  (JTPA),  Public  Law  97-300  was 
enacted  in  October  13,  1982;  and 

WHEREAS,  Section  202  of  said  law  sets  the  formula  by  which  allocutions  for 
JTPA  are  made  within  the  State  to  Service  Delivery  Areas  (SDA's);  and 

V/HEREAS,  this  formula  allocates  funds  based  on  percentages  of  unemployed 
and  economically  disadvantaged  instead  of  actual  numbers;  and 

WHEREAS,  this  formula  i*  now  six  years  old  and  does  not  properly  reflect 
the  present  demographics  of  the  unemployed  and  economically  disadvantaged  in  the 
metro  sz^a;  2tnd 

WHEREAS,  United  States  Senator  Paul  Simon  OL.)  plans  to  introduce  a  bill 
in  September  1988  that  would  amend  Title  H  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  «LCt  to 
allocate  funds  that  reflect  the  relative  numbers  of  unemployed  and  economically 
disadvantaged. 

NOV/,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  the  Washington  C^^unty  Private  Industry 
Council  strongly  supports  Senator  Simon's  amendmcntj*  that  pro  'ide  for  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  funds. 
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Aucust  8, 1988 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

JOB  XR^INiNG  CENTER 

GOvbftWENT  CENTER  2c 
M«0eiSTSTREETNO«THLPaBOX6«ST»UyWIER.MSN»a  ,  «550e2<XX» 


Fred  Ftoerprtti 
C«nt»f  tXrector 

Rotwfl  Crawford 
DePuttibfKtor 


Senator  Paul  Simon 

C/0  Senate  Office  Building 

WasWngtoii,  D.C.  20001 


Dear  Senator  Simon: 


As  Director  of  ths  WashLigton  County  jTPA  Service  Ddivery  Area  (SDA)  in 
Minnesota,  I  am  wnting  in  support  of  your  amendments  to  4-:tle  n  of  the  Job  Tramir-g 
rartnersbip  Act. 

A*  a  Director  of  an  SDA,  I  have  heard  many  other  SDA  Directcrs  complain  about 
the  inequitable  distnbution  of  JTPA  funds.  This  unequal  and  unfair  distribution 
of  Labor     "  P^*"'"^  ^bt  Report  -eleased  by  the  United  State  Depaitment 

The  present  formula  of  distributing  funds  based  on  the  percentages  of  unemployed 
instead  of  the  number  of  unemployed  has  created  gross  iniquities.  Dollars  avaUable 
S^**  "^o?f .      .  P^"^"  '°  another  can  vary  by  300S5.  For  Program 

Year  19S8  in  Minnesota  the  amount  of  dollars  per  unemployed  person  by  SDA  varies 
from  a  !o »  of  $49.34  to  a  high  of  S229. 10.  ^     f  y  v^cs 

1  am  enclosing  funding  distribution  schedules  for  the  past  two  program  years  and 
the  present  program  year  to  show  you  how  unfau-  the  present  distribution  formula 

Your  efforts  are  deeply  appreciated. 
Yours  truly. 


Fred  C.  Feuerpfeil,  Director 
Job  Training  Center  -  SDA  16 

FCFtmb 
•nclosure 
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July  1-88  /  June  30-S9 


SERVICE  DELIVERY 
AR£A  (SDA) 

Pr  19S8 

UA  allcx:a. 

P/Y  87/88 
PERCENT 
CHANGE 

TOTAL 
SDA 
UNEMPLOYED 

AMT.PEU 
UNEMPU  PERSO 

Northwest  (1) 

$  744,203. 

-8.255 

3.640 

$  204.45 

Runl  MN  C.  (Z) 

$3,859,142. 

-10.555 

13,353 

$  229.10 

Northeast  0) 

i2,169,974. 

-9.555 

10,648 

$  205.67 

Duluth  (4) 

$  451,803. 

-1.655 

2,393 

$  188.80 

PIC  5(5) 

$1,700,617. 

-8.555 

10,031 

%  169.54 

Southwest  (6) 

$  867,364. 

-19.255 

5,022  ' 

$  172.71 

South  Central  (7) 

$  807,534. 

-9.355 

6,049 

$  133.55 

Southeast  (8) 

$1,173,048. 

-21.055 

9,540 

$  122.96 

H-S-C  (9) 

$  890,979. 

-12.75S 

16,667 

$  53.46 

Minneapolis  (10) 

$1,395,588. 

-10.655 

9,454 

$  147.62 

St.  Paul  (11) 

$1,099,415. 

-3^055  . 

7,257 

$  151.50 

Anoka  Co.  (12) 

$  439,996. 

-20.1^< 

5,645 

$  77.94 

Dakota  Co.  (l4^ 

$  407,853. 

-10.755 

5,741 

$  71.04 

Ramsey  Co.  (IS) 

$  207,616. 

-20.355 

4,208 

$  49.34 

Washington  Co  (l6) 

$  147.103. 

-11.0?» 

<659 

$  55.32* 

Benton&Steams  Cos(17) 

$  629,409. 

-14.855 

4,230 

$  148.80 

Winona  Co.  (18) 

$  187,445. 

-17.05; 

1,234 

$  151.90 

Total: 

$16,339,389. 

'11.5% 

•Thizxl  Lowest 
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nn£  m 

(July  1-86/ June  30-87) 


II 
II 
II 

It 


PT  19S7  SSA  fiOCT^ 

riiiE  no 

(July  1-87/Junc 


30-88) 


TDTPL 

duxunoi 

fUOCATim  F£a:i 

UGtPPEKSOK  II 

TOTAL 
IKK? 

AOCCRTltM 
SHRK£ 

fOOCOTiPN  H2 

MOnHCSTONSSQ 

4,101 

£»2, 271.00 

 »- 

tl71.24  U 

4,028 

$810,377.00 

$201.19 

15, 7» 

13,223,747.00 

It 

(204.56  :i 

14,760 

$3,416,677.00 

$231.3) 

X  MKTH  EASTBM  S3Q 

13,803 

12,327,11X00 

:i 

S176.25  U 

12,193 

$2,420,517.00 

$196.52 

2,513 

M?9, 041.00 

1174.70  ;i 

2,275 

$459,244.00 

$201.67 

12,911 

11,690,537.00 

1146.42  i: 

12,330 

$2,010,63100  . 

$16X07 

6,7fi7 

fl,CS3,Uc>00 

1152.15  11 
It 

tllXfl]  It 

5,626 

$1,073,464.00 

1164.19 

7«  SOUTH  CQTJtflL  PIC 

7,156 

<jl4, 4601.00 

6,653 

$890,165.00 

$1?X80 

A.  sn/ni  rtKmy  bit 

11,640 

(:,3S9,S27iOO 

1116.77  it 
tt 

»53.77  :t 

11,162 

$1,485,3C6.00 

$132.63 

9.  ICS7  )eno  ootcpiKi 

SCOTT,  C«VQU 

16,296 

1357,605.00 

17,092 

$I,020»  969.00 

$59.73 

10,  cm  OF  RMCAPalS  s» 

3,564 

11,324,781.00 

;i 

1133.51  tl 

10,053 

$1,561,10X00 

$15X76 

11.  cm  ST.  mi  SM 

7,771 

tl,0M,412.00 

\l 

S134.39  :t 

7,671 

$1,133,691.00 

$147.79 

It.  NPWf  m.  SSh 

S,W 

«461, 199.00 

$61.72  l\ 
It 

S74.65  :: 

6,195 

^,636.00 

$68.68 

14.  SPKOTfi  CO.  SSA 

S,S2d 

i4l2,676.00 

5,515 

6,970.00 

$62.66 

IS.  RPrtSEYCO.  SSA 

4,171 

$243,293.00 

tl 

«53.32  t: 

4,445 

$2S0,3fl00 

$56.57 

i:^  waiiQiN  ca  sm 

2.7K 

1151,029.00 

i».2d :: 

2.740 

$165,253.00 

$60.31 

17.  STEM  CO  £M 

4,016 

S639, 261.00 

$156.71  i: 

3,358 

$565,065.00 

$174.41 

10.  WlNQM 

2,S33 

♦2^659.00 

1143.57 

1,493 

$223,731.00 

$151.19 

lOTO. 
131,605 

TOTAL 
t]},  259,263. 00 

PVO^  it 
il27.17  tt 

TOTAL 
127,631 

TOTAL 
$16,588,620.00 

$ie6o 
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American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organization^ 

aEctmv:  couNCti 


8t5  Sixte«ntn  Street.  N  W 
WMhrn9ton.OC.  20006 
<202)  637-5000 


LA»  e  KIKXUNC  f«C$)OCNT       THOUAS  A-  OONAHUE  SCCR£TAflY  TftCAS^^K^a 


MM* 


C«rWW  UcC>KM 
KX)«^  A,  C«or9«w 


September  U,  1988 


Owrte^O* 


The  Honorable  Paul  Simon 

SD-462  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 

United  States  Senate 

Washington,  D.C.  20S10 

Dear  Senator  Sim>n: 

Please  find  enclosed  our  comments  oi^  > 
Partnership  Act  (JTPA): 


drafi  bill  amending  Title  II  of  the  Job  Training 


1.  To  target  JTPA  servlees  on  disadvantaged  youth,  the  bill  raises  the  weight  gi>en  to  the 
"eeoDOmleally  disadvantaged"  in  the  alloeation  formula  from  ooe-tLird  to  SU  s 

It  IS  difficult  to  comment  without  Icnowing  how  cffect.ve  the  system  has  been  in 
serving  the  neediest  in  those  areas  Liat  would  receive  substantial  funding  increases  If 
these  areas  are  underspending  now,  jt  hardly  maltes  sense  to  increase  allocations  without 
malcing  some  other  fundamental  changes. 

There  may  also  be  a  need  for  a  'hold  harmless'  provision  to  allow  time  for  the  system 
to  adjust  where  a  significant  decrease  in  funding  would  occur.  (For  that  matter,  it  might 
be  useful  to  insert  a  provision  that  would  increase  local  area  funding  over  two  year»  or 
more,  to  allow  the  system  to  gear  up  effectively  without  ..lajsr  pressure  ;i  get  the  money 
out.) 

2.  Labor*s  representation  on  the  Private  Industry  Counell  (?IC)  is  inereased  to  25%. 

Current  language  m  the  Act  requires  nominations  to  the  PiCs  from  recognized  state 
and  local  tabor  organizations  or  appropiiatc  building  trades  councils.  This  language  mos^ 
be  retained.  Inciud^ng  "representatives  of  wori;ers"  as  a  category  could  cause  a  problem 
because  it  couid  potentially  undercut  the  requirement  for  nominations  from  recognized  labor 
organizations. 

Labor*s  representation  on  PlCs  should  be  equal  to  that  of  empi  yers.  If  organized 
labor*s  representation  was  increased  to  2S%.  it  would  stilt  only  be  half  of  the  employer's 
share  of  representation. 

The  PICs  sho'Jid  QjU  be  given  three  years  to  implement  the  changes  in  their 
membership.  The  new  worker  adjustment  program  requires  some  important  changes  in  State 
Job  T  aintng  Coordinating  Council  composition  to  be  iiade  in  less  than  six  months.  There 
IS  no  reason  why  PlCs  shouM  be  given  a  longer  grace  period  than  the  state  JTPA  councils. 
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3.  The  "ten  percent  window"  for  participants  who  are  not  ecODOmkal.y  disadvantaged  U  raised 
to  15%. 

This  change  appears  to  contradict  the  major  purpose  of  the  amendments,  which  is  to 
target  those  individuals  who  are  most  economically  disadva.itaged. 

4.  The  eligible  age  for  youth  Is  lowered  from  16  to  14. 

Depending  on  the  services  provided,  lowering  the  age  might  be  inconsistent  with 
child'iabor  Iaws< 

5.  The  proposed  Youth  Employment  md  Training  Challenge  Grant  provides  grants  to  "Hieible 
partnerships."  * 

Labor  organizations  should  be  included  in  the  list  of  entities  that  must  be  part  of 
/  ^       partnership.   There  is  no  mention  in  the  bill  about  what  enuty  could  apply  for  the  funds 
I    r-w       Also,  it  might  be  very  difficult  for  all  sevs,n  organizations  to  agree  on  their  respective 
K  t  roles  in  such  a  project. 

Promotion  of  apprenticeships  should  be  added  to  the  programs  that  could  be  operated 
by  eligible  partnerships. 

6.  Priority  In  the  award  of  challenge  grants  1$  given  to  partnerships  composed  of 
organizations,  the  maJorlt>  of  which  have  previously  received  grantr  under  Title  II  of  the 
Act* 

Favoring  organizations  which  have  been  or  are  currently  involved  in  providing  Title  II 
services  might  not  be  as  effective  as  involving  other  organizations,  oarlicularly  Community 
Based  Organizations  (CBOs)  and  Ia^or  organizations  that  have  not  oeen  as  involved  under 
A  rtAcxlr''^  effective  service  providers  under  the  Comprehensive  Employment  Training 
Act  tCETA;  and  have  a  proven  training  capacity. 

7.  A  two-thirds  match  of  federal  funds  Is  required  after  the  first  year  of  a  project's 
operation.  ' 

Matching  requirements  in  ,he  JTPA  disIocated-worKer  program  have  not  4,ad  the 
inienCcd  results  Matching  requirements  created  a  paperwork  nightmare  for  all  concerned 
for  this  reason,  matching  requirements  have  been  dropped  m  the  new  workers  adjustment 
program  incorporated  into  the  T;ade  Bill.  It  may  be  wise  to  consider  an  alternative. 

I  hope  you  will  find  our  comments  helpfuL    We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  this 
important  legislation.  ' 

SiSerely, 


Robert  M.  McGIotten,  Director 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LEGISLATION 

1/ 
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The 

In  iiana  Partners 


In  Education  Program 


Ausust  II,  1988 


Senator  Paul  Simon 

Chairman^  Sub-Comnittee  on  Employment 
ind  Productivity 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  DC  20510-6300 

Dear  Senator  Simon: 

Thank  you  once  again  for  the  opportunity  to  pro^  input  to  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  <JTPA  legislation).  *  have  tried  to 
get  others  to  respond  to  your  proposed  changes  to  JTPA,  howc\er, 
vacations  and  the  shortness  of  time  have  not  allowed  for  this 
input.     Therefore,  I  am  the  sole  source  of  an  opinion. 

First  of  all,  .et  me  thank  you  and  your  staff  for  paying  clobe 
attention  to  the  issues  that  we  raised  m  our  pre\ious  letter. 
We  commend  you  for  including  our  specific  targets,  the  program 
funding  for  fi\e  years,  and  the  requirements  of  acccur.tabilitj 
and  substantive  learner  outcome. 

May  I  stress  that  it  is  extremely  important  to  build  into  cither 
the  legislation  or  the  regulations  that: 

a.  some  ^f  the  appropriated  funds  be  used  for  the  proper 
management  of  the  partnership  effort  b>     an    honest  broker" 
on  the  state  and  local  levels. 

b.  management  assure  the  needs  of  all  of  the  partners  be  met; 

c.  the  technical  Assistance  fr^  partnership  development  follot^ 
the  steps  and  principles  of  partnership  that  have  provided 
us  with  a  successful  program.     (They  are  attached. ) 

I     have    an    additional     concern    and    a    question.  Will  the 

legislalion  you  are  proposing  allow  statewide  or  regional 
operating  entities  like  The  Indiana  Partners  m  Education  Program 
to  apply  for  the  funds  and  be  the  statewide  manager/developer  of 
partnerships  and  administrator  of  grants  to  local  regions  «JsinL 
federal  f\»nds  as  we  are  now?  We  recognize  that  we  are  somewhat 
unique  and  there  ar*  not  man.\  efforts  like  ourn.     But  we  also 
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know     that    what  provide    assures    what    you    are    trying  to 

accomplish  in  the  legislation.  We  also  have  eMdence  through 
requests  for  assistance  from  other  states,  that  our  ^odel  or  a 
similar  one  is  a  trend  for  the  future. 

In  reference  to  the  formula  changes  that  are  recommended;  I  would 
^not  like  to  see  "any  major  shifts  in  funds  that  would  harm 
'  Indiana.  I  cannot  be  specific  since  I  have  not  had  the 
Opportunity    as     I    mentioned,     to    discuss    in    great  detail  the 

ramifications    of    these     formula    changes.        But,     I    trurt  in 

discussion  with    other  states,     that  these  concerns  about  changes 

in  a  formula  will  be  their  concern  as  well. 

Once  again,  we  are  very  grateful,  as  are  the  citizens  of  Indiana, 
to  be  able  to  contribute  to  legislation.  Please  keep  us  informed 
as  to  the  status  of  this  bill  and  feel  free  at  any  tine  to  call 
us  for  add'tional  assistance. 

Best  regards, 

Margaret  M.  Dwyer 
Director 


cc:  Brian  Bosworth 
Senator  Quayle 


Attachments : 

Indiana  Partners  in  Education  Program 
Steps  and  Principles  for  Partnership 
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STEPS  TO  A  SUCCFiSFUL  PARTNL.1SH1P 


1.  Orientatic>.'>  for  key  dccision-rv.^ers  in  business  and  education  to  the 
partnership  vh<losophy  and  ritKo<»s, 

2.  Assessment  of  the  corraunlty's  fotore  and  its  resources  and  linitations. 
ATsalysis  of  these  issues  as  they  relate  to  the  need  for  business/ 
education  partnerships. 

3.  Orien    *ion  to  the  partnership  program  for  interested  schools  and 
businesses  including  those  persons  vho  vill  inplenient  the  activities. 

4.  Decision  to  have  a  partnership  program  by  the  Superintendent  and  sone  of 
the  businesses  in  the  cormunity. 

5.  Sponsorship  >f  the  partnership  progran 

A)    Ftormatl  n  of  a  CoxTiunity  Partnership  Advisory  Council  and  dt-.sions 
on  overall  9oals,  objectives  and  policies. 

b)    Selection  of  a  nanager  for  the  Partnership  Program. 

V.    Preparation  of  profiler  of  businesses  and  schools  interested  in  having  a 
partnership. 

7.  Matching  of  businesses  and  schools  vith  the  assistance  of  the  Corv-.unity 
Partnership  tlAzozy  Council. 

8.  Fact  sharing  betv-cen  a  business  and  a  school  v^)0  are  considering  a 
partnership. 

9.  Consraitrent  to  a  Partnership  by  the  business  and  the  school. 

10.  selection  of  volunteer  leaders  and  the  Partnership  Policy  Cor.-aittee  by 
the  partners. 

11.  Relationship-building  bef-^en  partners  through  tours  and  visits  of  each 
other's  facilities  to  assess  needs,  resources  and  linitations. 

12.  Orientation  of  volunteer  leaders,  business  and  education  volunteers  vho 
vish  to  participate  in  the  partnership. 

13.  Brainstorning  and  initial  planning  of  activities  bj,  the  Partnership 
Policy  CorjBittee  and  volunteers  vtio  vish  to  be  involved  in  the  activities. 


A  PfOjCct  ol  the  Indiana  Economic  DcvctoP'ticnt  Counctl.  Inc. 
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lama  IPaipftaoi?© 


H.    Additional  training  in  Partnership  project  design,  Irplcmcntatio-*/ 
evaluation  and  public  relations. 

15.  Xiaplenentatlon,  evaluation  and  recognition  of  partnership  projects. 

16.  Reviews  of  project  evalua'tlons  and  request  for  new  projects  by 
Partnership  Policy  Coir<nittee.    {They  also  deal  vith  organliational  and 
governmental  problens  anC  report  to  tha  Coswonity  Advisory  Council.) 

17.  Decision  to  recowait  to  the  prograr\  by  the  partners  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 


18 
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PRXJJCXPUS  FOR  A  SOCCESSFUL  PARTNERSHIP 


All  progcau  ate  founded  on  principles,  but  it  is  the  belief  in  an 
adherence  to  those  principles  by  the  partners  that  nake  the  proQrara 
vcrk«    In  the  Indiana  Partners  In  Education  ProQraia,  both  partners  Rust 
agree  totally  on  the  program  and  principles  before  developing  a  plan  of 
action. 


The  following  points  rsust  bo  reviev^ed  carefully: 

1.  Ml  goal-setting,  planning  end  policy  decisions  for  a  eoonunity 
partners  progran  Is  donr.  by  a  business/education  group<  A 
partnership  is  a  "grass-rools"  phenomenon,  not  a  program  ie^posed 
on  a  cor«'%unity, 

2.  A  partnership  is  a  ccthod  of  addressing  a  mutually  recognized 
critical  issue,  a  broadly  accepted  coepelling  issue  in  the 
coRTSunity* 

3«    A  CO*  Junity  partnership  director  vtio  acts  as  a  rianager, 
facilitator,  trainer  and  coach  is  vital. 

4«    Xnvolvenent  is  voluntary  by  the  organizat    «s  and  the  pecplo. 

5.  CorAiteent  to  the  program  Ruct  cono  fron  the  top  leadership  of  the 
bust  .ess  and  education  cor;*sunity* 

6.  The  businesr  and  education  leaders  nust  agree  to  j&ako  resources 
available  and  renwe  obstacles  to  the  succ    .  of  the  progran. 

7.  Each  partrer  nus*  recognize  that  business  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  dev^eloprsent  of  its  enployees  and  education  for  its 
students. 

8.  Each  partner  nust  be  vieved  as  an  integral  part  of  each  other's 
institution,  therefore  planning  for  the  partnership  nust  be  done 
jointly. 

9«    Business  and  education  partners  nust  be  willing  to  develop  a 

relationship  and  an  understanding  of  each  other's  institutions  and 
cultures. 

10.  Each  partnership  nust  be  free  to  develop  its  ovn  projects. 

11,  All  partnerships  and  their  projects  nust  be  based  on  understanding 
nutual  needs,  resources  and  linitations. 
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12.  All  projects  Bust  be  planned  to  objectives,  deliver  the 
curriculus,  support  skill  develcpsent,  havo  an  experiential 
component  ^nd  undergo  evaluation. 

13.  Students  sost  he  actively  .involved  in  the  process  of  planning, 
designing,  irplesenting  and  evaluating  the  partnership  process* 
.ibLicr  then  sinply  the  beneficiaries  of  the  end  result. 

14.  Initial  projects  Rust  be  licited,  short-tern  and  assured  of 
success.    They  should  be  considered  a  learning  experience  on  how 
the  tvo  p*rt'.ers  can  successfully  vork  together. 

15     Partnerships  cse  tine  and  expertise  of  volunteers,  not  coney. 

16.  A  partnership  jaust  have  a  ainicua  c^nitaent  of  one  sc!.ool  year. 

17.  Partnerships  cust  have  structure,  organization,  cosriunication, 
evaluation  and  a  volunteer  recognition  systea. 

18.  Partners  sust  realize  that  a  fully  sature  relatio  hip  takes 

usually  three  to  fcur  years. 

19.  The  partnership  progran  ntust  recognize  and  serve  as  an  orbrella  or 
brcJi^r  for  existing  collaborative  prograss. 


A  PfO;ect  of  Ihe  Indiana  Economtc  Devetopment  Councir.  Inc 
AHisonv.ile  Ro&d.  Suite  218,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46250    (31 7)  576*0070 
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OICS  OF  AMERICA 
WASHINGTON  OFFICE 
1511  K  Street  N.W.     Suite  1041 
Washington,  DC  20005 
(202)  737-2166 

^uejust  12,  1988 

Honorable  Paul  Simon 
Chairman 

Subcommittee  o'^  Employment 

and  Productivity 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  DC  20510-6300 

Dear  Senator  Simon: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  amendments 
to  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  which  you  plan  to 
introduce  next  month.     As  you  may  recall,   in  my  testimony  on 
Senator  Kennedy's  Jobs  for  Employable  Dependent  Individuals 
Bill  (JEDI),   I  raised  the  concern  that  JTPA  was  not  serving 
those  most  in  need,  the  poor,  the  long  term  uneniployed  and 
people  with  multiple  barriers  to  employrnent .     Since  that 
time,  Sar  Levitt»n  and  Frank  Gallons  book,  A  Second _ Chance 
Training  for  Jo]_s  and  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General 
have  independently  concluded  that  JTPA  is  generally  serving 
those  who  are  easiest  to  serve. 

I  com«!iend  you  for  your  bill  which  moves  in  the  direction  of 
targeting  limited  resources  to  those  most  in  need.     This  is 
wise  social  policy  and  necsssary  economic  policy.  The 
changing  deniographics  demand  that  we  educate  and  train 
minority  youth,  dropouts,  teen  parents,  discouraged  workers 
and  other  hard  to  serve  people. 

I  have  some     specific  comments  and  suggestions  which  I  feel 
would  improve  your  amendments.     These  are: 

1.  The  change  you  propose  m  the  formula  is  positive. 
The  number  of  economically  disadvantaged  persons  in  an  area 
is  a  much  better  basis  for     funding  than  either  unemployment 
or  excess  unemployment.     We  must  target  to  low  income.  I 
know  that  available  data  limits  the  alternatives,  but  if 
there  was  a  way  to  use  relative  numbers  of  illiterates  and 
dropouts,   it  would  target  funds  to  areas  witn  people  most  in 
need . 

2 .  Your  Challenge  orant  program  is  ^'ocused  on  the  basic 
needs  of  unemployed  youth.     Droonnts  ar.j  illiterates  are  the 
biggest  problem.     Making  the  connection  to  post-secondary 
edication  and  increasing  emplo> abi 1 ity  skills  are  important 
services.     I  hn\ e  some  questions  about  the  design : 
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a    What  is  the  nature  of  the  partnership?  Would 
you  consider  trying  different  lead  agencies  for  the 
partnership.     Some  would  be  lead  by  PICs,  some  by  schools, 
some  by  an  institutions  of  higher  education  anu  some  by  a 
community  based  organization. 

b.  Do  the  PIC,  representatives  of  business,  one  or 
more  CBO's,  a  school  district  and  a  university  form  a  new 
corporation  to  apply  for  a  challenge  grant?     Since  a  PIC  may 
have  representation  of  all  of  these  groups,   it  might  say  it 
already  has  the  partnership.     If  the  challenge  grant  is 
going  to  ch  nge  the  way  existing  institutions  work,  it  is 
going  to  need  to  be  both  independent  and  influential.  Many 
communities  will  need  a  new  organization. 

c.  Is  tne  change  in  matching  funds  -  100%  federal 
funding  the  first  year  to  33  1/3X  the  second  year  too  much. 
Consider  a  reduction  of  20%  each  year,  the  federal  match 
would  be  100%  the  first  year,  80%  the  second  year,  60%  the 
third,  40%  the  fourth  year  and  20%  the  fifth  year.  This  will 
enable  the  responsible  institution  time  to  build  a  solid  and 
reliable  funding  base  which  can  continue  after  the  challenge 
grant. 

d.  Section  275  (2)  requires  that  eligible  partnerships 
have  organizations  from  the  areas  of  SDAs  with  the  highest 
proportion  of  disadvantaged  youth.     Consider  being  more 
specific  by  changing  disadvantaged  youth  to  dropouts  and 
illiterate  youth.     Also  define  areas  so  that  services  are 
targeted  to  inner  city  or  rural  neighborhoods  where  the 
problems  are  the  greatest. 

3.  You  have  changed  the  composition  of  the  Private 
Industry  Council  Lo  include  25%  respresentation  of  Labor 
Unions  and  workers  and  set  the  business  representation  at 
50%.     That  leaves  only  25%  for  all  of  the  other  interested 
parties,   including  community  based  organizations  (CBOs)  li 
OIC.     I  would  like  to  suggest  adapting  the  amendments  to 
JTPA  included  in  the  Trade  Bill.     It  provides  for  a  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  State  Job  Training  Coordinating 
Council  ^o  that  30%  of  the  members  are  from  Labor  unl-ons  and 
CBOs.     Please  consider  25%  of  the  PIC  composed  of  Labor 
union  and  CBO  representatives.     There  is  a  need  for 
significant  community  input  if  the  programs  are  to  be 
respciisive  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

I  hope  that  these  comments  are  helpful.     I  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  on  future  employment  and  training 
legisl^.tion. 

Sincerely, 

Rev.  Leon  H.  Sullivan 
Founder  and  Chairman 
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9  August,  1988 


The  Honorable  Paul  siiaon 
United  states  Senate 

The  Conmittep  on  Labor  £.nd  Human  Resources 
Washington,  D.C.  20510-6300 

Dear  Senator  Simon: 

Thank  you  for  granting  me  the  privilege  of  conmenting  on 
your  proposed  legislation  amending  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act. 


I  applaud  both  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act.  It 
proposes  modest  but  absolutely  essential  changes  in  the  funds 
allocation  formulae,  makes  helpful  additions  to  the  nembership 
requirements  for  Private  Industry  Councils,  and  proposes  an 
exciting  initiative  in  the  form  of  a  "Challenge  Grant"  program 
for  local  partnerships. 


I  have  sone  particular  connents  on  the  "Challenge  Grant" 
provisions,  which  follow,  but  in  no  way  should  they  be  seen  to 
diminish  my  wholehearted  support  for  this  initiative,  which  in  my 
opinion  shows  great  responsiveness  to  the  lessons  from 
partnerships  which  your  Committee  heard  earlier  this  year. 


p. 3,  lines  22  to  25 


p. 4,  lines  1  to  3 


I  agree  with  this  change,  even  though  many 
states  and  SDAs  do  not    use  thp.  10% 
"window".  Some  partnership  programs,  like 
Career  Beginnings,  will  benefit  by  having 
mixed-income  groups  participating; 

I  agree  with  this  change,    while  many  S jAs 
prefer  to  serve  older,  more  job  ready 
"youth",  this  will  serve  well  those  who 
wish  to  move  toward  "prevention"  rather 
than  "remediation". 


p. 5,  lines  11  to  14 


I  agree  with  this  provision,  but  would  add 
the  phrase...  "and  'school-to- 
college*    .transition  programs"  to  convey 
support  for  programs  which  acknowledge  the 
appropriateness  for  many  young  people  of 
further  education.    Noting  it  explicitly 
here  will  encourage  such  things  to  happen. 

-Continued  on  Next  Page- 
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p. 6,  line  10  Because  partnerships  may  want  to  seek 

assistance  from  other  partnerships  or  from 
experts  in  program  design  in  this  area,  I 
would  simply  insert...  "to  obtain  or"... 
before  the  word  "provide". 

p. 6,  line  23  Because  it  will  take  time  for  new 

partnerships  to  incorporate  (and  many 
probably  should  not) ,  and  since  you  nay  not 
want  local  PiCs  necessarily  to  be  the 
presumptive  delivery  agent  (most  are  better 
at  policy  making  than  at  service  delivery) , 
I  would  recommend  inserting  something  like 
the  following,  probably  labeled  (2): 
..."designate  a  'lead  agency'  which  will 
receive  and  disburse  funds  and/or  operate 
the  proposed  program  on  behalf  of  the 
eligible  partnership  " 


I  hope  these  comments  are  helpful.    Please  let  me  know  if 
they  need  further  clarification,  or  if  there  is  any  other  way  I 
can  be  of  assistance. 


Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  these 
important  amendments. 


Sincerely, 

Erik  Payne  Butler 
Director 
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Indian  and  Native  American 
Employment  and  Training  Coalition 


Z4r.  BLAKEY: 

Thsnks  for  the  chance  to  comment  on  the 
proposed  youth  program  amendments  to  JTPA. 

Our  comments  are  enclosed.    VJould  appreciate 
a  chance  to  talk  them  over  when  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

Thanks  also  for  your  letter  concerning 
Indian  grantee  problems  with  the  performance 
standards  system.    We  will  be  in  contact  with 
the  DOL  advisory  committee  for  the  Title  II-A 
and  Title  XXI  programs.    Xn  addition.  Labor 
is  establishing  a  separate  Xndian  advisory 
committee  and  we  will  be  doing  an  in-depth  review 
through  that  and  other  mechanisms. 


Infoniution  and  Coordiiution  Office  1000  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Northwest.  Washington,  D.C  J0007  (202)342-0594 


August  11th 
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Indian  and  Native  American 
Employment  and  Training  Coalition 


August  11,  1988 


The  Hon.  Paul  sinon 
Chairman 

Subconaittee  on  Enploynent  and  Productivity 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
United  states  Senate 
Washington,  D«  c.  20510 

Dear  Mr.  chairman: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  make  comments  and  suggestions 
regarding  the  draft  of  your  xy88  amendments  to  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act. 

Indian  tribes  and  Indian  and  Native  American  groups  in  off- 
reservation  areas  have  provided  job  training  services  to  Indian 
and  Native  American  youth  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  first 
under  CETA  and  currently  under  Section  401  in  Part  A  of  Title  IV 
of  JTPA. 

In  addition,  Indian  tribal  governments  and  Native  Ala*:kan 
organizations  have  received  funding  from  a  special  set-asidt"i  in 
the  Summer  Youth  program  for  an  equal  length  of  time.  The 
Native  Hawaiian  grantee  was  also  made  eligible  for  funding  from 
the  Summer  Youth  set-aside  by  the  1977  amendments  to  CETA. 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  bill,  we  urge  you  to  broaden 
rhe  ability  of  Indian  and  Native  American  JTPA  grantees  to  serve 
Indian  and  Native  American  youth  in  several  ways. 

First,  we  ask  that  all  Section  401  grantees  be  made  eligible 
to  receive  partnership  grants  under  the  new  Title  ll-c  program. 
This  would  involve  minor  changes  in  the  definition  of  eligible 
partnership,  the  priority  for  funding  and  the  non-federal  share 
provisions. 

Second,  with  respect  to  possible  changes  in  the  Summer 
Youth  provisions  in  Title  II-B  of  JTPA,  we  ask  that  the  Indian 
set-aside  in  Section  25{P(a)  of  the  current  law  be  increased  to  a 
flat  2%,  the  amount  of  similar  special  set-asidos  in  the  CETA 
year-round  youth  programs.    We  also  ask  that  Indian  and  Native 
American  grantees  now  participating  in  the  Summer  Vouth  set- 
aside  be  permitted  to  use  their  Title  II-B  funds  to  offer  services 
on  a  year-round  basis. 


In/onnahon  and  Coordination  Office.  1000  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Northwest,  Washington.  D,C.  20007  (202)342-0594 
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Specific  language  on  these  issues  is  enclosed  for  your 
consideration,  along  with  a  brief  justification  for  such  changes. 

We  will  be  happy  to  contiriUe  to  work  with  the  Committee  on 
these  and  other  potential  changes  to  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  to  strengthen  the  abil5.ty  of  Indian  and  Native  American 
groups  to  serve  the  most  severely  disadvantaged  segment  of  the 
American  work  force. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  support  for  Indian  employment 
and  training  program  concerns. 


Norman  C.  DeWeaver 
for  the  coalition 


End. 
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Indian  Eligibility  for  Title  II-C  Partnership  Grants 


R9ggmi?9ndgd  Changes  in  Mil  Language 

Aaend  Section  272  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  to  provide; 

(b)    An  eligible  partnership  may  also  include  an 
entity  receiving  financial  assistance  under  section 
401  which  proposes  a  program  including  linkages  with 
local  employers  and  educational  agencies  serving 
Native  American  youth. 

Amend  Section  275(1)  to  insert  the  words  "or  section  401"  after 
"title  II." 

Amend  Section  276  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(2): 

provided  that  the  Secretary  shall  waive  this  subsection 
in  the  case  of  grants  to  eligible  partnerships  as 
defined  in  section  272 (b). 


J«gtifi<?ftti<?n  £2£  Recommended  Changes 

Indian  tribal  governments  and  Indian  and  KatAve  American 
off-reservation  groups  are  full  participants  in  the  JTPA  system. 
Nearly  8,000  Indian  and  Native  American  youth  are  currently 
served  under  the  Section  401  Native  American  program.  An 
additional  12,000  Indian  and  Native  American  youth  in  reservation 
areas,  Oklahoma,  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  served  through  the  Indian 
set-aside  ii  Section  251 (a)  of  the  Summer  Youth  program  provisions. 

In  order  ^or  the  new  Title  ll-c  partnership  program  to 
reach  these  youth,  Indian  tribal  governments  and  other  Indian 
and  Native  American  grantees  chould  be  made  eligible  for  direct 
funding. 

This  requires  that  cuch  entities  be  defined  as  eligible 
partnerships  and  included  in  the  funding  priority  provision  of 
the  bill.    As  these  entities  do  not  have  the  tax  base  available 
to  Title  II-A  SDAs,  the  non-federal  share  requirements  of  the 
bill  must  be  relaxed  in  order  to  enable  Indian  and  llative  American 
groups  to  participate  in  the  ,*)rogram. 
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MANPOWER 
DEMONSTRATION 
RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Three  Park  Avenue 

New  York.  New  York  10016 

(212)532.3200 


August  11,  1988 


Honorable  Paul  Slxaon 
Cha  Iman 

Subcosalttee  on  Ezaployicent  and  Productivity 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Huaan  Resources 
United  States  Senate 
Vashington,  D.C.  2OMO*630O 


MDRC 


Rkhtrd  P.  Nathan.  Outmun 
M.  Carl  liolma...  Vicr-0^<mu» 
Piul  II.  O'.Srill.  Trctww 
tU  GlAibfff .  OMimuft  Emtnfut 

Bfmard  Andrrton 

Ramon  C>  Cortliwt 

AUn  Kiairr 

Dranor  lloimn  Norton 

lub«|V.Sa«hill 

Robrri  Solow 

Glltwrl  Mrlrxr 

MitctKUSOrkMr 

U|tlUmS<Woodiid« 

Judith  M«  GtKron.  mttJtM 


Door  Senator: 


Thank  you  for  your  letter  dated  July  26th  requesting  connent^  froo  MDRC  on 
your  proposed  anendments  to  Title  II-A  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(JTPA).    Ve  are  very  pleased  that  you  vould  turn  to  MDRC  for  cocunents  and 
reactions . 


MDRC  has  had  a  vealth  of  recent  experience  with  the  JTPA  systeo  and,  in 
particular,  its  piogracs  for  disadvantaged  youth.    MDRC  has  developed  and 
is  currently  evaluating  JOBSTART,  a  conprehensive  education  and  training 
prograa  for  disadvantaged  school  dropouts.    All  13  of  the  JOJ^START  progran 
sites  rely  on  JTPA  funding.    The  JOHSTART  evaltiation  will  not  only  analyze 
the  effectiveness  of  a  conprehensive  approach  for  o  disadvantaged  subgroup 
of  the  youth  population,  but  vill  also  assess  the  feasibility  of 
undertaking  such  approaches  using  funds  available  through  JTPA.  Although 
rigorous  findings  on  JOBSTART's  eJff ectiveness  are  not  yet  available,  ve 
have  already  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  opportunities  and  constraints 
of  using  JTPA  funding  Co  reach  ani  serve  disadvantaged  youth. 

As  stated  in  your  letter,  the  principal  thrust  of  the  anendaents  is  to 
direct  Dore  JTPA  resources  to  hard-to-serve  disadvantaged  youth.  The 
proposed  oodif ications  of  the  funding  fonaula       giving  sore  weight  to  the 
number  of  eco-»ODically  disadvantaged  individuals  and  de-ecphi.sizing  the 
DeasureDent  of  ecployicont  rates       is  likely  to  lead  to  a  redistribution  of 
funds  along  the  lines  you  seek. 

By  contrast,  hovevor,  the  amendments  you  proposed  to  Section  4*.03(a)(2)  of 
the  Act  regarding  particijiants  vhd  are  not  economically  disadvantaged  seem 
somevhat  inconsiatent  vith  this  thrust  for  two  reasons.    First,  increasing 
the  "ten  percent  vindov"  to  15  percent  vill  permit  local  service  delivery 
areas  to  increase  by  50  percent  the  amount  of  resources  currently  expended 
on  the  nondisadvantaged  and  in  so  doing  vill  to  some  degree  undercut  your 
effort  to  target  more  resources  at  disadvantaged  youth.    Secondly,  JTPA's 
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Honorable  Paul  Siaon 
August  IX,  1988 
Page  2 


coverage,  as  has  been  docuaented  In  several  studies,  is  quite  lov 
reaching  only  between  5  and  10  percent  of  those  eligible  for  services  under 
the  Act       and  In  this  context  Increasing  the  window  may  further  reduce  the 
jprograa'a  ability  to  serve  sore  disadvantaged  persons.    On  balance,  it  Is 
y\ot  clear  how  mich  of  the  Increased  services  to  highly  disadvantaged 
^coacmnltles  occasioned  by  the  fornula  change  will  be  off&et  by  the 
CjUverslons  that  could  accoapany  the  Increase  In  the  window. 

We  havo  also  noted  the  proposal  to  change  the  definition  of  youth  In 
Section  203(c)(J)  by  lowering  the  age  fro»  16  to  14.    Ve  believe  this  Is  a 
very  constructive  change  that  will  provide  nore  flexibility  to  local 
programs.    It  should  broaden  allovable  services  for  lA  and  Il>  year  olds 
froa  the  relatively  Halted  scope  of  prograaalng  possible  und,»r  the 
txtnrUry  youth  prograns  section  of  the  Act  and  create  the  potential  for 
Bore  opportunities  for  collaboration  with  schools  on  dropout  prevention, 

Ve  would  also  Hke  to  share  severcl  observations  on  the  Kev  Youth 
Eaployaent  and  training  Challenge  Grant:. 

o  ^111  the  rhallcnge  grant  contnln  tha  anBw  restrictions  aa  Title  Y^./l 
on  the  yge  of  funds?    of  particular  Inportance  In  this  regard  Is  the 
15  percent  cap  on  support  services.    Our  experience  with  youth 
prograaalng  suggests  that  the  recniltaent  and  retention  of  youth  are 
aajor  Issues  to  be  addressed  In  aany  prograas  across  the  nation. 
The  existence  of  support  services  such  as  child  care.  Intensive 
coxmsellng,  needs-based  payaents,  and  transportation  allowances  are 
laportant  factors  which  can  Influence  the  participation  and 
retention  ratea  of  youth  In  these  prograas.    This  suggests  either 
ellalnatlng  or  raising  the  celling  on  funding  which  can  be  used  for 
supportive  services. 

o  £flXt-C,  l8  silent  with  regard  rn  vh^ther  p#^rf.>>raance  aranciards  vlU 
bo  tPPllcd  In  the  challenge  or^n'?'    To  the  extent  that  standards 
will  be  used  to  guage  the  perforaance  of  the  challenge  grant 
prograa,  we  assuae  that  the  aeasures  used  will  be  the  re*-lsed 
perfontance  standards  for  Title  II-A  which  Include  the  new 
eaployaent  encbtnceaent  rate  standards. 

o  Th?  ChalUntte  grant  aav  be  avjirded  for  a  period  of  up  to  five  vear^^ 
This  change  Is  a  laudable  step  thsi  will  potentially  allow  for 
greater  continuity  In  the  challenge  grant  thtn  aay  #\xlat  aaong  Title 
II-A  activities.    Allowing  four-  and  flve-ytar  grant  periods  under 
the  challenge  grant  aaendaents  would  peralt  greater  Institutional 
stability  by  enabling  provldera  to  concentrate  on  delivering 
services  rather  than  preparing  grant  renewal  applications. 
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Honorable  Paul  Slaon 
August  II,  1968 
Psge  3 


o  Federal  Hatching  Rate,    Vo  noted  In  cho  aBendaents  that  the  catching 
rate  on  the  challenge  grant  haa  the    ederal  govemaent  bearing  100 
percent  of  the  coat  of  prograsaing  in  the  firat  year,  ahr inking 
rapidly  to  one-third  of  the  prograa  cost  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year.    On  tvo  grotinda  ve  would  recocaend  that  thia  proviaion  be 
reconaidered.    First,  our  experience  working  vi^h  prograas  that  have 
a  federal  catch  xuggeat  that  l^cal  coaaunitiea  are  aore  likely  to 
co&ait  to  prograaaing  if  they  are  inveated  financially  in  thvae 
prograaa  froa  the  outaet.    Aa  auch,  ve  nould  recosaend  that  the 
partnerahip  be  required  to  provide  a  20  percent  catch  for  th;r 
federal  grant  in  the  firat  year.    This  race  has  the  advantage  of 
being  aubatantial  enough  to  requ;      a  cotsaiti^ent  by  th6  local 
ptrtnership  vhile  still  offeving  v    arge  incentive  through  the  80 
percent  federal  catch.    Secondly,  v  )  believe  partnerahips  aay  find 
aoving  froa  a  20  percent  first-year  aatch  to  th*  v^o-th5rds 
second-year  catch  easier  than  sustaining  an  even  aharp^r  drop  in 
federal  aupport  in  one  year. 

A  aore  general  obaervation  on  thiise  aaendacnts  aight  also  be  considered. 
Thst  is,  vhile  the  effort  to  "d.'.stribute  JTFA  dollars  ^oyarda  cosatinities 
vith  high  concentrations  of  dlsr-dvan caged  youth  aay  be  a  deairable  goal,  it 
aay  be  only  a  first  step  In  th^  Isrger  issue  of  delivering  services  to  this 
target  group.    Once  ve  Vn^M  aore  about  the  effectiveness  '^f  coapre^ensive 
spproaches  for  dropouts  And  other  (disadvantaged  youth  (and  JOBSTART  ahould 
provide  soae  of  these  ajisvfcrs),  a  further  exaaination  of  the  current  deaign 
and  atructure  of  vhe  .rlPA  aystea  cay  be  varranted  to  increaae  the 
incentivea  for  prograa  adainlatrators  to  offer  aore  cooprehenaive  services 
to  a  population  vhich  aay  he  In  need  of  aervices  of  botl.  higher  intenaity 
and  longer  duration  th^n  ia  typically  ftinded  th.  ough  the  JTPA  prograa. 

Ve  cppreciate  the  opportunity  to  coeaent  on  these  proposed  saendaents. 

Sincerely, 


Robert  J.  Ivry  / 
Senior  Vice  Fcesident 
Operations  and  Developaent 


RJl/vdv 
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IS^^  9  ^H^^^ZLCR  NEyy  ePUNSWlCK,  N.J  06923 

w^*^»wr  August  11,  1988 


The  Honorable  Paul  Simon 
Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Employment  &  Productivity 
Committee  on  Labc  r  and  Human  Resources 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.  20510-6300 


Dear  Senator  Simon: 


I  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  your 
dra£t  amendments  to  Title  ZZ  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (JTPA). 

Z  share  your  concern  regarding  the  distribution  formula  in 
as  much  as  it  tilts  the  distribution  away  from  the 
disadvantaged.    Since  the  intent  of  the  Act  is  to  serve  the 
disadvantaged,  a  formula  construct  emphasizing  areas  where 
the  disadvantaged  are  most  concentrated  is  certainly  in 
keeping  with  the  basic  intent  of  the  legislation. 

Z  am  concerned  however  with  your  intention  to  change  "a 
majority"  to  "50\"  in  regard  \.o  the  composition  of  business 
peopl*  on  private  industry  councils.    Given  the  fact  that 
the  business  community  has  provided  its  wholehearted  support 
to  the  JTPA  program  the  symbolism  of  this  move  would  be  most 
unfortunate. 


Another  suggestion  for  your  consideration  would  be  to  strike 
the  lines  7,8,9  on  page  2  of  the  draft  bill  and  substitute 
"(2)  members  of  the  non-exempt  work  force  and  organized 
labor  representatives  who  shall  constitute  25\  of  the 
membership  of  the  Council;  and"... 

This  would  allow  individual  non-exempt  workers  to  serve  on 
the  private  industry  councils  and  not  require  that  they  be 
"representatives  ot  »*orkers"  in  the  formal  sense.    Zt  is 
much  easier  to  determine  who  the  representatives  of 
organized  labor  are  and  of  course  they  too  should  bo 
represented. 


Z  hope  yc    find  these  comments  helpful. 


Best  regards. 


Greater  Raritan  Private 
Industry  Council,  Znc. 
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55  Alcott  Road 

Concord,  MA,  01742 


Senator  Paul  Simon 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510  -  6300 

Dear  Senator  Simon; 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  my  comments  on  your  proposed 
changes  in  Title  II  of  the  Job  Training  and  Partnership  Act.  I  have  the 
following  observations: 

I  The  changes  you  propose  In  the  formula  will  bring  additional  funds  to 
areas  where  they  are  needed  and  Improve  the  targeting  of  the  act  for 
both  youth  and  adults  requiring  assistance  in  qualifying  for  employment. 

Z  The  new  grant  program  outlined  In  Part  C  of  your  Amendments  is  well 
conceived  In  Its  broad  provisions.  I  note  one  provision,  Section 
273  (a)  (4),  which  makes  the  grant  funds  available  for  "cooperative 
adult  training  and  education".  Although  I  fully  support  this  purpose. 
It  seems  to  me  advisable  to  consider  some  limitation  of  funds  for 
adult  education  In  a  program  which  is  clearly  structured  mainly  to 
serve  youth  Perhaps  85  per  cent  of  funds  coold  be  designated  for 
services  to  the  14-21  age  group  and  the  remainder  to  those  22  years 
of  age  and  older 

Aside  from  this  commentjet  me  raise  the  question  of 
whether  the  legislative  history  you  have  developed  provides  a  basis  for 
encouraging  a  change  in  behavior  by  Private  Industry  Councils  Service 
Delivery  Areas  working  in  particular  in  terms  of  providing  more  services 
to  the  most  disadvantaged  youth.  On  pages  63-64  of  The  Forgotten  Half. 
Non-rollf>qfiVmifh  in  Amerir?^,  which  I  submitted  to  your  committee.  Is  a 
discussion  of  the  need  for  this  emphasis.  That  discussion  points  out  that 
provisions  already  m  the  Act  allow  for  such  an  emphasis.  Anything  your 
committee  can  do  to  encourage  it  will  be  all  to  the  good. 
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Finally,  funding  for  the  JPTA  program  is  woefully 
inadequate.  To  the  extent  that  your  committee  can  Influence  the  matter, 
hope  you  will  do  so. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment. 


Sincerely, 


Harold  Howe  II 

Chairman:  Youth  and  America's  Future 
William  T.  Grant  Foundation 
Commission  on  Work,  Family  and 
Citizenship, 
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August  12f  1988 


Knnorable  Paul  Simon 
Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Productivity 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
United  States  Senate 
Washington^  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Slmom 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  comment  on  your  draft  bill  for 
amending  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  Your  proposal  raises 
many  Interestlr.g  issues^  and  careful  consideration  needs  to  be  given  as 
to  whether  the  specific  solutions  you  propose  are  the  best  ones  for 
addressing  existing  shortcomings. 

I  have  provided  detailed  comments  on  your  proposal  (contained  In 
the  attached  paper)»  but  there  is  one  issue  which  I  wish  to  highlight 
here.  It  is  Important  that  the  current  composition  of  the  private 
Industry  councils  not  be  changed  as  the  current  composition  Is  the 
most  appropriate  one  for  meeting  the  goals  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act.  The  business  majority  ensures  high-level  business 
participation,  while  the  flexibility  left  to  locdi  elected  officials  to 
select  the  composition  of  the  remaining  council  members  ensures  that 
these  members  are  appropriate  to  local  conditions  and  priorities. 

I  hope  the  comments  we  have  prepared  prove  useful  to  you.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  further  on  this  bill  as  it  progresses 
through  Congress. 


Sincerely* 

WlUiam  H.  Kolberg 
President 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE 


"JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1988" 


Private  Industry  Council  Composition 

The  National  Alliance  of  Business  is  very  concerned  about  your  proposal  to 
change  the  composition  of  the  private  industry  councils  (PICs).  We  believe  that  the 
existing  composition,  which  requires  a  business  maloritvrqreaterthan  50  percent) 
and  gives  the  local  level  the  flexibility  to  develop  the  remainder  of  the  council  in 
response  to  local  conditionsand  priorities,  best  serves  the  goalsof  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  -  to  prepare  economically  disadvantaged  adults  and  youth 
and  dislocated  workers  for  private  sector  employment  and  to  assist  in  coordinating 
all  employment  and  training  programs  in  an  area. 

The  composition  of  the  private  industry  councils  should  not  be  changed  simply 
to  accommodate  one  segment  of  society's  desire  for  increased  representation,  but 
rathershould  reflect  the  balance  of  skills,  knowledge,  and  resources  which  the 
different  segments  can  contribute  to  the  employment  and  training  effort.  The 
purpose  of  the  councils  should  be  to  ensure  that  JTPA  programs  provide  relevant 
skillstraining  which  leads  to  job  placements  in  the  private  sector,  ond  the  councils 
should  have  the  composition  which  best  helps  them  achieve  this  purpose. 

Repres(  tation  from  the  business  community  provides  both  a  linkage  to  jobs 
and  importanc  information  about  the  skill  needs,  and  therefore  the  training  needs, 
tor  those  jobs.  Additionally,  in  roundtable  discussions  we  held  with  both  JTPA 
PtSa  usthat  business  participation  in 

JTPA  has  made  a  substantial  and  positive  difference  to  the  system.  Representatives 
from  both  sectors  told  us  that  business  involvement  has  helped  to  improve  the 
public  s  perception  of  the  program;  has  created  an  entre  to  the  local  emoloyer 
community;  has  leveraged  additional  dollars,  both  public  and  private,  fdrthe 
program;  has  brought  a  more  efficient  and  cost  effective  management  style  to 
program  operation;  and  has  ensured  that  training  and  program  services  were 
directed  to  private  sector  occupations  demanded  in  the  local  communities. 

But  the  quality  of  business'  representation  is  only  as  good  as  the  quahty  of  the 
business  volunteer.  With  majority  representation  on  the  PICs,  business  leaders  feel 
a  se  nse  of  ownership  and  develop  a  se  nse  of  commitment.  A  circular  relationship 
occurs  in  which  business  leaders  feel  that  participation  on  the  PICs  allows  them  to 
make  substantial  contributions,  that  PICs  are  responsible  for  concrete 
accomplishments,  and  that  PICs  are  therefore  "where  the  action  is"  in  employment 
and  training.  Because  of  this,  high-level  business  leaders  seek  appointment  to  PICs, 
and  the  PICs  become  even  more  productive. 

While  labor  representation  can  also  contribute  to  the  effective  functioning  of 
the  private  industry  councils,  it  is  important  to  question  whetherthat  contribution 
would  be  equal  m  every  service  delivery  area  (SDA)  in  the  country,  whether  that 
contribution  would  even  be  realized  if  the  "labor"  representatives  were  simply 
worker  representatives,  and  whether  the  amount  of  the  labor  contributiori 
balancesa  reduction  in  the  contributions  from  public  agency  and  community  based 
organization  representatives. 
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In  serving  on  private  Industry  councils,  union  representatives  can  ensure  that 
JTPA  participants  do  not  displace  existing  workers,  that  wage  rates  for  JTPA 
participants  are  appropriate,  and  that  labor  standards  are  upheld.  Additionally, 
their  participation  makes  it  possible  for  JTPA  training  programs  to  benefit  from 
union  training  experience  and  to  link  up  with  apprenticeable  occupations. 

Howayer,  not  every  SDA  has  a  substantial  union  presence;  in  fact  only  17  to  15 
percent  of  employees  in  this  country  are  unionized.  In  those  areas  where  there  is 
little  union  representation,  it  is  unlilcely  that  worker  representatives  would  oripg 
the  same  knowledge  and  resources  to  the  PICs  that  high  level  labor  representativ  »s 
could.  A  fitat  requirement  that  25  percent  of  the  members  of  every  PIC  represent 
workers  or  organized  labor  woulci  therefore  be  inappropriate. 

Furthermore,  an  increase  in  the  level  of  union  representation  would  resu'c  in  a 
reduction  in  the  level  of  public  agency  and  community  based  organization 
representation.  It  is  becoming  increasinglyclear  that  providing  effective  pr  ogram 
services  necessitates  linkag  es  between  JTPA  and  other  public  programs,  su^h  as 
welfare,  education,  economic  development,  and  the  employment  service. 
Participants  enter  JTPA  with  a  myriad  of  barriers  to  employment  that  extend 
beyond  a  lack  of  job  skills.  If  we  are  to  serve  these  individuals  effectively,  we  have 
to  be  able  to  meet  all  of  their  needs,  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  coordinating  JTPA 
services  with  those  of  other  agencies.  Representation  cf  these  agencies  on  the  PiCs 
would  certainly  facilitate  such  coordination. 

Representatives  from  community  based  organizations  should  also  not  be 
shortchanged  on  the  PICs.  They  provide  access  to  the  individuals  eligible  for  JTPA 
services,  and  they  have  been  working  with  and  serving  these  individuals  for  years. 
Their  knowledge  about  participant  needs  and  strategies  for  meeting  those  needs  is 
invaluable. 

The  existing  composition  of  the  private  industry  councils  was  established  'n 
1978,  and  refined  in  1981,  after  careful  bipartisan  deliberation  over  the  purpose  of 
the  council.  In  keeping  with  the  trend  in  employment  andtraining  that  was  started 
when  the  councils  were  first  proposed  under  the  Carter  administration,  our  goal 
should  be  to  strengthen  the  councils.  We  should  seek  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the 
councils  by  raising  the  level  and  stature  of  the  business  volunteers,  and  by  allowing 
local  elected  officials  to  choose  a  mix  of  public  agency,  community  based 
organization,  and  labor  leaders  who  can  best  meet  their  program  goals  and  their 
community  environments.  To  assure  the  momentum  we  have  gained  in  attracting 
busing's  people,  we  should  retain  the  business  majority  on  the  PICs.  At  the  same 
time,  we  should  not  mandate  any  specific  percentages  for  the  other 
representatives. 


Allotment  and  Within  State  Allocation 

(        The  National  Alliance  of  Business  supports  your  proposal  to  strengthen  the 
weight  placed  on  the  number  of  economically  disadvantaged  individuals  in  the 

^  funding  distribution  formula.  As  Abt  Associates  demonstrated  in  their  study  ''An 
Assessment  of  Funding  Allocation  Under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,"  the 
current  weights  in  the  distribution  formula  do  not  adequately  distnbute  funds  to 
the  locations  where  there  are  the  greatest  number  of  JTPA  eligibles. 
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While  proposing  this  shift  in  funding  weights,  Congress  should  also  consider 
another  of  Abt  s  recommendations  which  would  increase  the  stability  and  the 
equity  of  the  current  formula.  Specifically,  Congress  should  replace  the  two 
threshold-based  unemployment  measures  lareaof  substantial  unemployment  awd 
excsss  number  of  unemployed  individuals)  with  a  single  unemployment  factor 
based  on  the  total  number  of  unemployed  individualsln  an  area.  This  would 
eliminate  the  funding  "cliffs"  which  cause  states  and  SDAsto  lose  or  gain  significant 
amounts  of  money  due  to  only  fractional  shifts  in  their  unemployment  rates. 

There  are  also  a  few  technical  problems  which  need  to  be  considered 
regarding  the  distribution  formula.  First,  it  is  important  that  efforts  be  undertaken 
to  avoid  disruption  of  existing  JTPA  operations  during  the  transition  from  the 
existing  funding  formula  to  the  new  funding  formula.  It  is  likely  that  the  90  percei.. 
hold  harmless  provision  currently  in  the  legislation  will  riccomplish  this,  but 
Congress  should  examine  the  funding  shifts  that  will  oc  .ur  at  implementation  to 
determine  whether  further  provisions  are  necessary. 

Second,  in  increasing  the  weight  in  the  distribution  formula  placed  on  the 
number  of  economically  disadvantaged  individuals  it  becomes  even  more  critical 
that  the  currency  of  the  economically  disadvantaged  data  be  addressed.  Some 
method  must  be  employed  to  update  the  10-year  Census  figures  that  are  currently 


Finally,  while  we  support  your  proposal  to  restrict  the  count  of  the 
economically  disadvantaged  used  in  the  distribution  formula  to  those  individuals 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  65  (thus  making  the  count  more  relevant  to  the 
population  being  served),  we  are  concerned  about  data  availability.  While 
decennial  Census  data  probably  does  contain  numbers  of  economically 
disadvantaged  individuals  between  the  ages  of  16  and  65,  a  more  current  data  base 
mav  not.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the  data  availability  issue  be  resolved 
before  enacting  a  law  mandating  the  age  16  to  65  defiiiition. 


Eligibility  for  Services 

We  do  not  understand  why  you  propose  to  expand  the  percentage  of 
individuals  SDAs  can  serve  w  -  Wo  not  meet  the  economically  disadvantaged 
eligibility  criteria.  First,  SDAr       not  had  trouble  meeting  the  current 
requirement  that  90  percent  c  ..leir  participants  be  economically  disadvantaged; 
in  program  year  1986, 93  percent  of  those  served  nationwide  met  the  criteria. 

Second,  and  more  important,  there  is  some  concern  that  the  JTPA  system  is  not 
now  reaching  far  enough  down  the  queue  of  eligible  participants  to  serve  those  in 
the  greatest  need.  Allowing  SDAs  to  serve  a  greater  percentage  of  individuals  who 
do  not  meet  the  economically  disadvantaged  eligibility  criteria  would  seem  to 
exacerbate  this  problem. 

It  is  true  that  programs  focussed  only  on  the  disadvantaged  can  stigmatize 
participants,  but  with  limited  funds  available,  it  would  appear  preferable  to 
maintain  JTPA's  current  focus  on  the  disadvantaged. 
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Definition  of  Youth 

We  support  your  proposal  to  expand  the  definition  of  youth  to  those 
individuals  aged  14  through  21.  Many  SDAs  are  already  serving  14  and  1 5  year  olds, 
and  recent  studies  have  shown  that  earlier  interventions  are  necessary,  and  usually 
more  effective,  in  serving  at-risk  youth. 


Challenge  Grant 

Location  of  Authorization.  We  suggest  that  the  challenge  grant  authorization 
you  propose  be  contained  within  Title  IV  of  JTPA,  rather  than  within  Title  II.  Both 
Title  lUA  and  Title  ll-B  provide  funding  to  aH  states  and  SDAs  through  a  funding 
distribution  formula,  while  the  challenqe  grant  program  you  are  proposing  would 
be  a  limited  grant  program  which  would  be  conducted  largely  on  a  demonstration 
or  experimental  basis.  .Furthermore,  the  challenge  grant  proposal  would  require 
partnerships  to  apply  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  funding,  and  while  Titia 
II  does  not  provioe  for  s  direct  grant  relationship  between  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  local  contractors.  Title  IV does. 

EUaible  Partnerships.  We  are  a  little  confused  by  your  listing  of  partnerships 
eligible  to  apply  for  the  grant.  The  language  seems  to  suggest  that  partnerships 
must  contain  representatives  from  all  six  categories  listed  in  the  bill  business, 
private  industry  councils,  community-based  organizations,  state  and  local 
educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  libraries.  A  requirement 
that  representatives  from  all  six  cateqories  be  included  in  challenge  grant 
partnerships  could  in  some  cases  lead  to  partnerships  with  redundant 
representation,  and  in  other  cases  lead  to  partnerships  with  irrelevant 
representation. 

We  fully  agree  that  aH  partnerships  applying  for  grants  under  JTPA  should 
include  private  industry  councils  (PICsj.  Such  a  requirement  would  ensure  that  the 
PICs  know  when  any  new  programs  are  being  developed  in  their  areas  so  that  they 
can  coordinate  services  and  avoid  duplication.  Furthermore,  involving  the  PICs 
would  substantially  enhance  the  potential  for  successful  programs  being  adopted 
by  the  local  partnership  authorities  and  included  in  their  ongoing  Title  ll-A 
activities.  This  is  important  if  we  intend  for  the  challenge  grant  program  to  have 
influence  beyond  its  financial  and  geographic  limitations. 

While  it  makes  sense  to  require  that  PICs  be  included  in  all  challenqe  grant 
partnerships,  many  of  the  other  categories  listed  for  inclusion  are  already 
represented  on  the  PICs,  and  may  not  require  additional  representation  within  a 
challenge  grant  partnership.  Additionally,  while  it  may  make  sense  to  expand 
representation  beyond  th  e  P'Cs  for  some  challenqe  grant  partnerships,  the 
aaditional  entities  that  shc.dd  be  involved  wojid  vary  depending  on  the  program  a 
partnership  chose  to  institute.  We  would  recommend  that  you  not  require 
representation  of  any  pa  -ticular  entities  beyond  the  PICs,  but  instead  suggest  that 
challenge  grant  partnerships  include  representation  from  other  entities  relevant  to 
their  particular  program  proposals.  To  further  encourage  appropriate  challenge 
grant  partnerships,  you  could  require  that  the  composition  of  the  partnerships  be 
consioered  as  part  of  the  Secretary's  selection  criteria. 
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Use  of  Funds.  We  agree  that  more  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  those 
activities  you  have  included  within  the  challenge  grant  proposal,  we  too  would  like 
to  see  nfiore  activity  in  these  areas. 

When  you  redraft  the  bill,  vou  might  want  to  separate  the  first  six  prograi»i 
activities  (number  1  through  6)  from  the  final  two  program  requirements  (numbers 
7  and  3).  In  doing  this,  you  could  permit  challenge  grant  partnerships  to  Implement 
either  of  the  six  activities,  while  requiring  that  any  program  they  operate  "proyide 
substantive  outcomes  for  the  students  and  include  accountability  measures  for  such 
outcomes,  and  "where  appropriate,  provide  for  the  sharing  of  facilities, 
equipment  and  resource  materials  among  partnership  organizations." 

Payment.  While  we  support  the  concept  of  a  local  contribution  to  the 
challenge  grant proqr'ims,  we  are  concerned  that  your  proposal  to  provide  100 
percent  federal  funding  during  the  first  year,  and  then  only  33  1/3  percent  federal 
funding  for  succeeding  years  provides  too  large  a  drop  in  funding  after  the  first 
year.  We  suqgestthat  the  challenqe  grant  programs  be  "weaned"  off  of  the 
federal  funds- the  localities  should  be  required  to  contribute  some  match  money 
during  the  first  y^ar,  and/or  the  reduction  in  the  federal  share  should  be  phased 
down  over  time. 

Though  challenge  grant  partnerships  may  have  the  best  of  intentions,  they 
may  not  be  able  to  raise  significant  amounts  of  money  from  non-federal  sources 
during  such  a  short  time  period.  Because  of  this,  many  of  the  challenge  grant 
programs  may  be  forced  to  close  down  after  one  year,  limiting  the  amount  of  useful 
information  that  can  be  gained  from  well-conducted  demonstration  programs. 

Additional  Comments.  We  suqgestthat  partnerships  operating  challenge 

grants  programs  be  required  to  evaluate  their  program  activities  and  document 
oth  program  activities  and  program  results  so  that  other  service  delivery  areas  car 
benefit  from  the  program  activitiesofthechallenge  grant  partnerships. 
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Abt  Assoaates  Inc. 

55  Wheeler  Street*  Cambridge,  Massachusens  02t38-116S 
Tckv-i»ooc  •  617^92.7100 
TWX:  710.3201382 


August  1988 


Senator  Paui  Simon 

Chaiman,  Subcomm'*tee  on  employment  and  Productivity 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Washington,  DC  2050I-S300 

Dear  Senator  Simon: 

Thank  you  for  the  recent  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  Subcommittee  at  the  3une 
hearings  on  Who  is  Bemg  Served  m  Title  HA  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  !  found 
the  hearings  interesting  and  informative  and  Abt  Associates  was  pleased  to  make  a 
cokitribution  to  your  efforts  to  strengthen  JTPA. 

1  am  writing  to  respond  to  Senator  Quay!e*$  inquiry  regarding  the  relative  merits  of  using 
the  "economically  disadvantaged**  me?iure  versus  the  "poverty"  measure  in  the  JTPA 
allocation  formula. 

From  both  a  conceptual  and  measurement  perspective,  both  the  economically 
disadvantaged  (ED)  and  poverty  indicators  are  quite  similar.  Both  are  based  upon  family 
income  level  with  counts  most  accurately  derived  from  the  decenial  census.  The  ED 
measure  is  somewhat  more  comprehensive  in  that  its  definition  is  based  upon  the  h«Rher 
of  two  income  threshoWs  (the  0MB  pov**rty  guidelines  and  70  percent  of  the  BLS  Lower 
Living  Standard  Income  Level).  As  a  resvJt  the  economically  disadvantaged  population  is 
larger  than  the  poverty  population.  However,  our  research  indicated  that,  holding  total 
population  size  constant,  th^re  is  L  high  degree  of  correlation  (.98)  between  an  area's 
poverty  population  and  their  ED  population. 

From  a  practical  perspective,  «,Jwever,  there  are  several  important  differences  that 
should  be  noted.  First  and  foremost,  the  adult  poverty  indicator  is  hampered  by  any 
adjustments  for  regional  cost  of  living  differences.  The  threshold  assumes  that  if  a 
family  of  4  is  making  less  than  X  dollars,  that  they  are  "equally  poor"*  m  any  region  of  the 
country.  While  the  ED  measure  is  partially  reliant  on  0MB  poverty  estimates,  it  does 
acknowledge  cost  of  hvmg  differences  through  its  concurrent  use  of  the  BLS  Lower 
Living  Standard  thresholds  which  ar^  regionally  adjusted. 

A  second  strength  of  the  economically  disadvantaged  measure  is  that  it  directly  reflects 
the  3TPA  eligibility  criteria.  From  the  perspective  of  coi)ceptuat  consistency,  I  feel  that 
It  IS  important  that  job  training  funds  are  distributed  in  a  manner  which  directly  mirrors 
the  distribution  of  the  eligible  population.  Although  the  decenial  census  is  not  able  to 
calculate  State  and  SDA  (.>ctor  shares  ba^ed  on  the  precise  definition  of  ED  contained  in 
the  legislation,  it  is  a  close,  proxy  than  the  poverty  measurement. 

Since  both  measures  would  ultimately  be  derived  from  the  decenial  census,  they  are  both 
subject  to  the  often-voiced  concerns  ever  the  currency  of  this  data  base.  Our  research 
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indicated  that  this  concern  is  quite  valid  in  light  of  the  significant  shifts  m  the  low 
income  populations  that  have  been  observed  over  a  ten  year  period. 

In  light  of  this  problem,  we  devoted  considerable  attention  to  exploring  alternative  data 
sources  for  securing  more  current  estimates  of  the  economically  disadvantaged 
population.  The  most  promising  option  was  the  Current  Population  Survey's  Annual  Work 
Experience  Supplement  which  has  several  key  strengths.  First,  the  CPS  is  a 
methodologically  rigorous  survey  that  is  already  in  place.  Second,  the  CPS  is  currently 
used  to  generate  unemployment  estimates  for  the  current  formula.  As  a  result,  the 
survey  is  a  known  commodity  to  the  3TPA  community.  Finally,  the  CPS  sampling  frame 
has  recently  been  redesigned  to  insure  a  greater  level  of  accuracy  in  each  state. 

Our  research  indicated  :hat  a  minimum  of  two  (and  more  safely  three)  years  of  ED  data 
should  be  combined  to  insure  a  suf^cient  level  of  accuracy  at  the  state  level.  U  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  use  of  such  updated  estimates  oi  the  population  from  the 
CPS  Work  Experience  Supplement  still  requires  the  use  of  the  Census-based  information 
to  establish  SDA  level  estimates  for  sub-state  allocations. 

I  should  note  that  our  research  into  this  option  was  preliminary  in  nature.  However,  this 
approach  does  appear  to  warrant  further  investigation  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  dialog  over  the  future  of 
JTPA.  I  look  forward  to  continuing  the  discussion  as  your  bill  proceeds  through  the 
legislative  process.  ^ 

Sincerely, 


Glen  Schneider 
Senior  Associate 

GS/dpp 

cc:  Ms.  Pat  Fahey 
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Conwnunity  and  Economic  Dovolopment  A»soc>*tioo  of  Cook  County.  Inc  •   f  v  . 

224  North  DejPlatf>esStrecl*Chica90,IU»oo«s  60606 -*3l2/207'5**4  "  " 

Auguot  16,  1988 


Honorable  Paul  Sioon 

Chair,  Subcosalttee  on  EoploytDcnt  and  Productivity 
Coesaittee  on  Labor  and  Kuaan  Resources 
United  SCatea  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.  20S10-6300 


Dear  Senator  Sioon: 

Hiank  you  very  such  for  sending  to  us  a  copy  of  a  draft  bill 
amending  Title  XX  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA) 
and  for  soliciting  our  comenc  on  these  proposed  aaendments. 

In  general,  we  agree  with  the  principle  thrusts  of  your  aaend- 
ncnta  which  are  to  iaprove  JTPA  opportunities  for  diaadvantaged 
youth  snd  to  target  JTPA  reaourcea  to  those  areas  where  the  need 
is  greatest. 

Our  specific  co&aents  are  as  follows: 

1.  Vhlle  the  ascndnents  seek  to  increaae  funda  for  youth, 
especially  in  the  Title  XXB  Susner  Youth  Ssployment 
Training  ?rograD|  by  targeting  to  areaa  of  great\.4t  need, 
they  do  not  Insure  that  youth  with  the  greateat  need 
(i.e.,  significant  barriers  to  eapluyaent;  DOSt  at->risk; 
etc.)  will  be  given  priority  for  service.    While  we  are 
aware  of  recent  USDL  rule  changes  seeking  to  redress  the 
issue  of  "creaming"  and  providing  incentives  to  reach  the 
at-risk  youth  by  altering  the  1988-1989  performance 
standards,  we  would  recooaend  that  Congress  Dore  clearly 
atate  in  legislation  ita  intention  in  this  regard.  We 

.  do  not  recots»end  increaaing  the  non-econoaically  dis- 
advantaged percentage  froa  10  to  15  percent. 

2.  The  issue  of  neaningful,  working  (rather  than  psper)  co- 
ordination At  the  Service  Delivery  Area  (SDA)  level  to 
achieve  a  laore  effective  program  will  be  enhanced  by  the 
proposed  "ChcIIenge  Grant"  Prograa.   We  recosaend: 

a.    In  order  to  insure  the  long-tem  viability  of  the 

projects  which  we  believe  are  key  to  thia  success,  the 
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Community  tnd  Ecortomic  DeveJopm«ni  Associatjon  oC  Cook  O^unty.  Inc 
Honorable  Paul  Slnon 
August  16,  1988 •    Page  2 

federal  share  ahould  be  801  the  aecond  year; 
7  50X  of  Che  third  year  and  33  1/3X  each  auc- 
^ccdlns  fiscal  year  thereafter*    The  non- 
federal ahare  ahould  be  either  In  caah  or  In- 
klnd. 

b.    The  rsvleu  and  cownt  of  the  Private  Induatry 
Council  (PIC)  ahould  be  required  aa  part  of  the 
application  proceaa  In  order  to  Inaure  that  the 
PIC  la  not  by-paaacd  and  In  the  Intereata  of 
fostering  cooperation  not  coopodtlon. 

3.     A  definition  of  "repreaentatlvea  of  v,*K«r»"  In  the 
fscndtBcata  to  Sec.  2,  Private  Induatry  Counclla 
(llnea  7*8,9) .  needa  to  be  given.    Ve  do  noc  kosu 
vhat  thla  neana  In  order  :o  operatlonallze  It.  Ve 
agree,  however,  with  the  intent  of  the  changea  being 
propoaed  here. 


Finally,  you  indicated  that  Senator  Quayle  win  Introduce  aocndsenta 
to  Title  IIB  which  you  will  Incorporate  Into  your  bill.    We  would 
recoccaend  for  conalderatlons 

1.  A  atrong  atatescnt  of  purpoae  ahould  be  Included. 
Our  exj^erlence  Indicator  that  often  PiCa  and  SDA 
adnlnlttratora  do  not  seo  the  SYETP  aa  a  priority 
effort,  but  rather  aa  a  "holdover  froa  the  early 
daya  of  keeping  youth  off  the  atreeta  to  prevent 
•hot  aussera*". 

2.  Perforaance  atandarda  ahould  be  developed  for  the 
SYETP. 

3.  On  a  United  ba^la,  work  experience  aa  Intemahlpa 
In  the  prlvate-aector  ahould  \tt  pemltted. 

4.  SYETP  ahould  be  considered  a  year  round  activity  for 
progroa  planning  purpoacn  »cd  to  encourage  greater 
Integration  with  the  ZIA  prograa.    However,  vork 
experience  ahould  resaln  an  eligible  activity  and 
not  be  relegated  to  a  lower  priority;  and  th*^  focua 
of  participation  should  continue  to  be  over  the 
suaaer  achool  receaa  period. 

5.  Reaedlatlon  for  those  who  require  It  should  continue 
to  be  streaaed,  but  local  projects  which  deaonstrate 
local  cooaunlty  volunteer  participation  and  which 
serve  to  foater  a  greater  semte  of  cotsaunlty  belonging 
cn  th6  part  of  the  partldpanta  ahould  be  encouraged 
aa  an  allowable  activity. 
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Community  WKf  £conof»c  Dtvolopment  AssooatiOO  of  Cook  County,  loc 

Honorable  FauI  Siaon 
Au8u«c  16,  1966,    VMgt  3 


Ve  voul(^  be  priviledged  to  dl«cu««  these  recossends^ion  «nd  othf^r 
M«ue«  pttrtainlDS  to  thea  vith  you.    Ag«ln  thank  you  for  giving 
u«  the  opportunity  to  cccacnt. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Charles  D.  Hughe*; 
Executive  Director 
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70001 

Training  6  Employmenr 
Institute 
WMrWln9.5<«teOOO 
600M«y1ondAve.SW 
^MashJngiof..  DC  20024 
202/464^100 


August  12,  1988 

1  moi\ 


Cwpo<o»»Omc»n 


Honorable  Piul 
Cha  i  rman 

Subcommittee  on  Eraployraent  and  Productivity 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  Q.C.  20510 

Dear  Hr •  Chairman: 


L>M«t^  C  ko<Mv  k .  It^ 
VtaOMRMAM 

C»*fi  >r»?  vtjto»<o»v«  l>jto»xy 
Vnf  c<^  Co*  & 

OoofdolCVtooo 

Mr  A)wtl  DoloMi 
Mr  vaomCft«(** 

Mr  IL9«mC 
'•«•*"»<■  tl»-vwc»MOrv*><>.«ryC 

Mr  ri«A«l  Moiw« 

Mt  WftfUMt 
Mt  V<Nkyw« 
Mr  Motcoim  K.  levH.  > 

.*  V-*  ^  -♦"» 

Ml  MiOwA 
Mr  OxvaH^^ 

Aiy<il» 
Ml  C0lh0<*4i«M 

Mi  HtwnoM  ItfxM 

H««nvt* 
Mr  Dowg  V|k««« 

Mr  taJO  Kiiv> 


Thank  you  for  offering  70001  Training  &  Employment 
Institute  the  opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on 
the  proposed  legislation  that  affects  a  population  I 
am  so  concerned  about.    As  a  Congressional  Associate, 
you  heve  been  a  great  support  to  70001  and  I  wetcone 
the  chcnce  to  offer  my  comments  on  your  amendment  to 
JTPA«     Overall  your  proposed  amendment  corrects  many 
of  the  problems  we  have  experienced  directly  with 
operations  and  services  supported  by  JTPA*     Below  are 
comments  on  a  few  of  the  sections  that  I  feel 
particularly  strong  about • 

I  firmly  agree  with  your  proposal   to  alter  the 
allocation  formula.     Providing  2$%  on  the  basis  of 
unemployment,  25%  on  the  basis  of  excess 
unemployment,  and  50%  for  the  number  of  disadvantaged 
individuals  in  a  state  is  a  welcome  improvement  over 
the  current  method.     On  more  than  one  occasion,  70001 
has  had  to  close  one  of  our  programs  for  dropouts 
because  the  unemployment  rate  improved  and 
consequently  the  JTPA  allocation  went  down.  Yet, 
there  were  many  youth  who  still  wanted  to  avail 
themselves  of  our  services.     Your  proposed  change  to 
ti.e  allocation  formula  will  help  prevent  that. 
Unemployment  statistics  traditionally  do  not  include 
disadvantaged  youth  who  are  both  unemployed  and 
discouraged,   so  I  am  pleased  that  you  have  chosen  to 
place  more  weight  on  the  number  of  disadvantaged  and 
less  weight  on  the  unemployment  levels. 

Changing  the  definition  of  youth  to  include  \U  and  15 
year  olds  is  also  very  responsive  to  the  nee<fs  of  our 
nation  today.     Our  youth  need  to  start  preparing  for 
the  world  of  work  earlier   if  we  hope  to  turn  the 
corner  and  begin  to  regain  our  competitive  position 
In  the  world  economy.     We  have  experienced  in  our 
programs  that  earlier   intervention  yields  better 
results.     In  addition,  allowing  these  young  people  to 
explore  career/work  option:,  while  being  careful  to 
structure  such  participation  so  as  not  to  encourage 
leaving  school  early,  makes  it  easier  for  them  to 
understand  the  link  between  serious  study  and  work. 
Even  though  compulsory  education  requires  youth  to 
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renain  in  school  up  to  age  16,   \SX  of  the  youth 
served  in  our  programs  are  16  and  under*     I'*  and  15 
year  olds  will   therefore  greatly  benefit  fron 
eligibility  to  participate  in  Title  IX  A  programs. 

X  am  also  in  support  of  the  specific  proportionate 
representation  for  Private  Xndustry  Councils  as 
outlined  in  your  inendnent.     This  will  ensure  that 
organi zed  1 abor ,  workers,  educati on  agenci es, 
rehabilitation  agencies,  Conmunity  Based 
Organizations,  and  other  such  groups  will  have  a  say 
on  Private  Industry  Councils  while  allowing  business 
to  retain  its  strong  voice,   as  originally  intended. 
X  have  served  on  a  PXC  for  six  years  and  know  that 
your  proposed  change  will  have  beneficial  results. 

The  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Challenge  Grant  is 
an  excellent  addition  to  JTPA.     X  appreciate  your 
emphasis  on  dropout  prevention,  school  to  work 
transition,  and  matching  the  labor  force  needs  to 
basic  education  for  youth.     However,  programs  for 
high  school  dropouts  is  one  area  that  appears  to  be 
left  o-'t  of  the  list  of  potential  uses  for  Challenge 
Grant  Funds.     I     believe  it  would  be  wise  to  include 
programs  for  high  school  dropouts,  which  involve 
educational  remediation  and  Job  skills  training,  in 
your  list  of  potential   programs  supported  under  this 
incentive  grant.    You  mention  in  Sec.  273  (a)(5) 
programs  for  people  who  have  attained  their  GEO,  but 
there  is  not  a  specific  reference  to  programs  that 
help  people  reach  this  goal.     Xdeally,  there  will  be 
no  need  for  dropout  programs  if  stay-in-school 
initiatives  prove  effective.     Unfortunately,  our 
nation  is  currently  faced  with  a  dropout  rate  of  2$% 
annually.     Until   these  statistics  fall,  youth  who 
choose  to  leave  school   need  programs  to  help  them 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

There  is  a  specific  reference  to  dropout  programs  in 
Title  XIA  Sec.  205  of  JTPA,   but  we  want  to  be  sure 
they  are  not  deemphasized  in  your  proposal.     One  way 
to  underline  their  importance  is  to  specifically 
include  these  programs  in  the  Challenge  Grant.  The 
cost  of  many  of  the  dropout  programs  has  been  shown 
to  be  more  than  reasonable,  but  current  funding 
oriorities  are  focused  on  dropout  prevention  for 
vDuth  and  "quick"  job  placement  for  youth  and 
adults.     JTPA  concentrates  primarily  on  placing 
people  in  employment  so  it  tends  to  focus  on 
Job-ready  individuals.     Programs  assisting  the 
dropout  popul ati  on  by  combining  intensive  basic 
educational  remediation  with  pre-employment  and 
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occupational  skills  training  In  an  alternative 
environment  that  eraph&slzes  self  awareness  and 
confidence  have  proven  cost  efficient  over  and  over 
again.    The  benefits  of  these  prograas  far  outweigh 
the  costs,  so  their  Inclusion  |n  the  list  of 
potential  uses  of  The  Challenge  Grant  would  be 
advantageous. 

Once  again,  I  coraraend  you  on  your  Insight   Into  the 
fine  tuning  needed  In  the  current  JTPA.  70001 
Training  &  Eaployraent  Institute  Is  In  the  business  of 
helping  disadvantaged  youth  grow  and  succeed.     It  Is 
Inspirational  to  know  that  you,  a  well  respected  and 
liaportant  figure,  support  the  same  cause  as  we  do. 

Please  let  me  know  If  you  have  concients  or 
questions.     Either  oy  staff  or  I  would  be  pleased  to 
meet  with  you  at  your  convenience  to  discuss  these 
Issues  further. 
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ChlMren's  Defense  Fund 


122  C  Stree:.  N.W. 
Washington.  0  C.  20001 


Telephone  (202)  628^787 


September  12,  1988 


Pat  Fahy,  Legislative  Assistant 

Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Productivity 
644  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20510 

Dear  Pat: 

Following  up  on  our  phcne  conversation  two  weeks  ago, 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  respond  on  behalf  of  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund  (CDF)  to  Chairman  Simon's  invitation  for 
comments  on  your  initial  draft  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  Amendments  of  1988. 

Let  me  begin  by  expressing  our  enthusiasm  for  efforts  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Productivity  to  review  and 
build  upon  youth  employment  and  training  programs  authorized 
under  the  federal  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA) .  CDF 
believes  that  steps  to  strengthen  the  youth  components  of  JTPA 
are  long  overdue,  both  to  expand  the  currently  inadequate 
resources  for  such  initiatives  and  to  ensure  that  more 
disadvantaged  populations  are  served.    With  Chairman  Simon's 
leadership,  a  carefully-structured  set  of  JTPA  amendments  could 
provide  the  vehicle  for  such  steps  in  the  101st  Congress. 

As  you  may  recall,  Marian  Wright  Edelman  testified  on  behalf 
of  CDF  before  the  Subcommittee  on  February  2,  1938  offering  our 
comments  on  S.  1731  (sponsored  by  Senator  Metzenbaum)  and 
presenting  other  promising  new  directions  for  federal  youth 
employment  policy.    Since  that  time,  we  have  also  completed  a 
broader  policy  options  paper  which  identifies  major  shortcomings 
of  training  efforts  under  JTPA  and  outlines  next  steps  for 
federal  action.    I  am  enclosing  both,  of  these  pieces  as 
bac)cground  for  your  longer-term  wor}c  in  this  area  and  hopefully 
for  future  discussions  with  you  during  the  quiet  months  before 
the  new  Congress  convenes  in  1989. 

Knowing  that  you  have  the  more  immediate  task  in  September 
of  revising  and  introducing  your  draft  JTPA  amendments  of  1988,  a 
more  detailed  set  of  comments  on  that  draft  follows  for  your 
consideration.    As  I  mentioned  in  our  phone  conversation,  CDF  is 
eager  to  work  with  the  Subcommittee  on  the  development  of  a  new, 
targeted  initiative  to  meet  the  employment  and  training  needs  of 
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more  disadvantaged  youth.    At  the  same  time,  we  are  concerned 
that  the  proposed  "challenge  grant"  program  as  currently  drafted 
may  be  too  unfocused  and  insufficiently  distinct  from  existing 
Title  II^A  authority  to  stimulate  the  development  or  replication 
of  effective  strategies  to  serve  this  population.    We  also  con* 
tinue  to  question  the  merits  of  the  Administration's  Title  II-B 
proposal,  believing  that  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  blur 
the  focus  of  the  only  federal  job  training  program  now  designed 
to  provide  skills,  work  experience  and  earned  income  during  the 
critical  summer  months  for  poor  and  minority  youths. 

Section  2*    Private  Industry  Councils*  -  CDF  welcomes  this 
clarification  of  the  original  incent  in  JTPA  to  established  a 
balanced  Private  Industry  Council  in  each  service  delivery  area, 
including  representatives  of  organized  labor  and  community*-based 
organizations  as  full  and  equal  partners. 

Section  3*    Formula  Changes*  -  While  CDF  has  not  worked 
extensively  m  the  areas  of  JTPA  state  allotments  and  within 
state  allocations,  we  do  support  greater  targeting  of  available 
funds  on  communities  with  high  concentrations  of  economically 
disadvantaged  individuals.    This  proposed  change  would  avoid  some 
of  the  problems  associated  with  the  use  of  official  unemployment 
data  in  funding  allotments  and  focus  JTPA  funds  more  effectively 
on  structural  unemployment  problems. 

Section  4*    Eligibility  for  Services*  *  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  compelling  evidence  that  the  current  10  percent  exemption  for 
participants  who  are  not  economically  disadvantaged  is  overly 
restrictive  or  in  need  of  expansion.    CDF  supports  retention  of 
existing  provisions  to  allow  some  flexibility  in  serving  indivi* 
duals  with  special  needs  while  ensuring  that  the  great  ma3ority 
of  JTPA  funds  remain  focused  on  the  economically  disadvantaged. 

Section  5*    ChAllenge  Grants*  -  CDF  shares  the  belief  that  a 
new  initiative  is  needed  to  support  and  stimulate  the  development 
of  targeted  programs  which  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  more 
disadvantaged  youth*    In  this  context,  we  applaud  your  efforts  to 
draft  a  "challenge  grant"  program  as  a  new  Part  C  of  Title  II  of 
JTPA.    We  are  particularly  enco^iraged  by  your  focus  on  the 
development  of  broad,  community-wide  initiatives  to  create  and 
sustain  effective  new  interventions  for  disadvantaged  youth. 

In  other  respects,  however,  we  are  concerned  that  the 
"challenge  grant"  approach  in  its  current  form  would  fail  to 
increase  opportunities  for  remedial  education  and  vocational 
training  for  those  young  people  who  are  now  underserved  by  JT.'A's 
Title  II-A  programs.    While  the  unmet  needs  of  more  disadvantaged 
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youth  provides  the  strongest  justification  for  a  new  Part  C  to 
supplement  existing  JTPA  authorities,  the  present  draft  neither 
targets  this  population  nor  defines  the  range  of  allowable 
activities  in  sufficient  detail  to  ensure  that  they  would  be 
responsive  to  this  population's  needs.    The  "partnership" 
requirement  by  itself  seems  inadequate  to  fill  the  gaps  in 
current  JTPA  programs  or  to  »erit  creation  of  a  new  Part  C, 
Indeed,  the  purposes  of  the  "challenge  grant"  program  overlap 
with  existing  Title  II-A  authorities  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
need  for  a  new  and  separate  authorization  would  almost  certainly 
be  questioned,  ' 

CDF  believes  that  more  focused  federal  leadership  is  now 
needed  to  promote  successful  initiatives  serving  more 
disadvantaged  youth.    Two  strategies  seem  particularly  promising • 
First,  the  federal  government  should  provide  funds  to  communities 
which  mount  aggressive  outreach  efforts  in  low-income  neighbor- 
hoods as -part  of  a  drive  to  serve  all  eligible  youth  in  those 
areas.    The  outlines  for  a  demonstration  effort  of  this  nature 
will  be  presented  in  the  final  report  of  the  William  T,  Grant 
Foundation  Co»mission  on  Work,  Family  and  Citizenship  scheduled 
for  release  in  November,     Second,  the  federal  government  should 
fund  matching  grants  for  states  which  replicate  proven  models  in 
areas  such  as  school-to-work  trinsition,  out-of-school 
remediation,  and  vocational  training.    A  targeted  replication 
effort  would  move  us  toward  a  more  r&tional  youth  employm-ant 
system,  encouraging  development  of  the  basic  building  blocks  for 
such  a  system  in  every  state. 

Obviously,  these  brief  comments  go  well  beyond  th©  scope  of 
those  which  could  be  incorporated  in  legislation  introduced  in 
the  remaining  days  of  the  100th  Congress.    However,  we  do  hope  to 
work  closely  with  you  after  adjournment  to  explore  the 
feasibility  of     .is  more  focused  and  targeted  approach  to  a  new 
youth^*^^^^  needs  of  more  disadvantaged 

Administration  Amendments  to  Title  II-B.  -  CDF  continues  to 
oppose  the  Administration's  proposals  which  would  allow  Title  II-B 
tiunds  to  be  used  for  year-round  programming  in  ?.  manner  similar 
to  those  provided  under  Title  II-A,    The  preservation  of  a 
distinct  Title  II-B  program  is  essential  to  underscore  the 
importance  of  remedial  education  and  paid  worK  experiences  during 
the  summer  months.    Adoption  of  the  Administration's  Title  II-B 
amendments  would  yield  questionable  gains  in  terms  of  coordina- 
tion with  Title  II-A  activities,  and  is  unnecessary  if  problems 
in  the  allocation  formula  for  Title  li-B  are  corrected.  By 
blurring  the  distinctions  between  Title  II-A  and  II-B  programs. 
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the  Administration's  proposals  were  merely  create  the  appearance 
of  additional  funds  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  disadvantaged 
youth  and  set  the  stage  for  future  proposals  to  consolidate  these 
separate  authorizations,  possibly  at  reduced  funding  levels. 

I  hope  these  comments  are  useful  to  you  as  you  revise  your 
initial  draft  of  the  JTPA  Amendments  of  1988.    COF  looks  forward 
to  the  opportunity  to  work  with  the  Subcommittee  this  fall  in  the 
development  of  a  strong  and  effective  set  of  amendments  which 
will  address  the  shortcomings  of  current  law  and  expand  training 
opportunities  for  the  nation's  poor  and  minority  youth. 

Thanks  again  for  your  interest  and  commitment  to  progress  in 
this  important  area. 


Sincerel; 


Clif£p|:d  h*  Johnson 
Director  of  Youth  Employment 
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•s-^-^^a^  MttVATI  «0OJTIY  COONOt     SOVIM  FlO»OA  7329H,W,Wt  $t,.  Swtt*  300.  MJoml.  Florkjo  33IM.  (305)  514.7*15/  i^JH^:^ 


.•'honorable  Pcul  Simon,  Chairman  '^^i^*s 

***SubcO(rniitt8e  on  Employment  * 

and  Productivity  •* 

Conroittee  on  Labor  and                                                      ■  ^ 

Human  Resources  '  '4*' 

United  States  Senate  v.i  * 

Washington,  O.C.   20510-6300                                           .  \ 

Dear  Senator  Simon:  J] 

On  behalf  of  the  Private  Industry  Council  of  South  Florida,  I  would  like  L 

to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  your  draft  '  i-" 

bill  amending  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA).   We  have  been 

participating  actively  in  JTPA  since  Us  inception  and  believe  we  have  *• 

developed  an  understanding  of  the  employment  and  training  system  and  its*?* 

needs.   My  consents  relate  to  five  issues: 

•  Title  H-A  and  Title  II-B  formulas,  especially  as  they  relate  to 
services  to  at-risk  youth. 

•  Services  to  hard-serve  participants  and  assessing  longer-term  '  ' 
impacts  of  JTPA.  ■ ' ' 

•  Relating  JTPA  to  welfare  reform  initiatives. 

•  The  proposed  Chal  1  enge  Grant  program.  ^ 

•  Composition  of  Private  Industry  Councils.  *',':^^ 

Funding  Formulas  -  ."'f:' 

He  concur  in  the  underlying  premise  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Title     •  '  . 
II-A  and  Title  II-B  funding  formulas.   The  current  formulas,  based 
^two- thirds  on  unemployment  and  excess  unemployment,  present  two  problems. 
-Oft€,  as  you  noted,  is  that  the  programs  are  designed  to  serve  economically 
disadvantaged  youth  and  adults,  but  the  heaviest  emphasis  in  the  formula  is 
on  unemployment  rather  than  percentage  of  economically  disadvantaged  in  an  ^ 
area.   Therefore,  while  to  be  eligible  for  the  programs  a  participant  must 
have  an  annual  family  income  that  is  within  federal  poverty  guidelines,  most 
of  the  unemployed  individual  in  many  parts  of  the  country  do  not  meet 


Ch*tffMn.  Oivtd  I  2rtk».  IBNA  CofpwatK>f>,  fuU  VKf^hii/man.  funk  W  Krayier,  Qnvon  Dwncn  cl  Borgef  Kmj  Cc/poration, 
Sfcond  V«e>Ch*tfnMr>  Henry  W  iHtnit  Mick.  T  M  Corp«*K5n.  Secretary  Treaiurer.  Jwje  R  dt  Tuya.  Oa  ^za*  Tuya  lnwrMton»\  CorporMion:  _ 

E>e<utNe  O«e<ior.  Jojfph  AVino 
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these  Income  guidelines.    Therefore,  nhe -fonmjl a  ^thi^  allocatesrawreSSI^ 

fewer -funds  to  an  area  is  " 
*the  nu&^er  of  individuals 
jservices. 

The  "Upswings  wind  downswings  in  uneriplojroent^tes 'create  other^roSleos^ 
•welK.iiIt*^5i»ore  difficult  to  plan-for^and  provide !ContlnuityUiiJaj^):t^W 

operated j|f^,:funding  levels  that^iwy  Vchange ' significantly^cpff.^iyeajr» 

year.  ^'Perctr^ge  economically  disadvantaged  1n.a'given,coainuhi|/cdoes^^ 
^change  rapWlyjor  even  significantly  froiniyear'to  year,  given 'ifie-tfa'tabases; 
rosed  •^;pntulate  this;f igure,  ^^tlf  would  »t)e '•helpful  to  ahe^-OTPA'.Jsystea^g 
iMphasize  ipercentage  teconomically  -disadvantaged  :«bre  heavily  ^than  -^jSjl 
ftme-third  weight  in  the  current  formula.   The  proposed  increase.to  SOX^isife 

helpful  move  in  this  direction.  '  -      ^«*,"-ir  '•^'j'^ffi 

We  would  suggest  that  Congress  thoroughly/.rcview 'Title  III  of  JTPA "andjth^e* 
dislocated  worker  training  program  .provisions  *of  the  Trade  Bill..>451]es^ 


provisions  nay  be  more  appropriate  for -stargeting  ' of  .funding "^ihat*3fe| 
responsive  to  significant  changes  in  unemployment  rates.  -.fast.prbblems^Sj 
implementing  Title  III  have  focused  on -the  required  uatch  :for  .Titleriilfi 


funds  and  eligibility  provisions  that  -require  a  worker  :to  have  'been 
.unemployed  for  15  of  the  last  26  weeks.  'These  provisions  :should,-iperhapsV; 
be  considered  for  some  modifications.       :      ^,  ,     *;  4''"  f'^^g 

Of  particular  significance  are  the  changes  being  proposed  in  the  Title  II-X 
(as  well  as  Title  II-A)  formulas  .as  they  relate  Vto  *  economically 
disadvantaged  youth.  The  Title  11-6  sunner  Jobs  program  serves  youth  ageij 
14  through  .21.  As  you  pointed  out  in  your  letter,  .f!since  most  youth  may! 
have  never  been  employed  they  do  not  appear  on  .unemployment  rolls. and  irfi, 
not  counted  in  unemployment  statistics."  This  is  especially  tnie  sii^ce.sthj^' 
overwhelming  majority  of  susmer  program  participants  are  -full-time  studen^'^ 
who  receive  jobs  and  training  in  this  -program  only  during  .their  susmei; 
break  from  school.  The  intent  of  the  summer  jobs  program  is  to  develop  the 
long-term  employability  potential  of  these  youth  so  that  they  rfillhot  in 
the  future  fall  within  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  who  .will  then  need  the. 
program's  Title  II-A  services. 

This  brings  us  to  a  major  concern,  for  accommodating  at-risk  .youth  within' 
Title  INA  and  Title  II-6  eligibility  guidelines.   The  nation  Is  beginning^ 
to  focus  concerted  attention  on  our  at-risk  youth  —  those  who. 'a re* fat  risk  ,, 
of  dropping^ut  of  school,  at-risk  through  teen  pregnancies  '^and  teen'; 
parenthood  Mflilch  wy  add  to  the  welfare  rolls  and  long-tera  dependency,* 
at-risk  of  b^ing  unable  to  demonstrate  the  basic  and  academic  skills  needed' 
for  employment  now  and  the  even  higher  level  skills  needed  for  employment 
in  the  year  and  beyond.    Current  eligibility  guidelines  for  Title  II-A 
require  that  participants  meet  the  JTPA  income  el jglbi  1  i ty_guidel tnes, f or 
economically  disadvantaged  families;  however r^-tip-'^iTTOX  OT  a  oervic'eT" 
Delivery  Area's  participants  may  be  individuals  who  are  not  economically 
disadvantaged  i>ut , have,. e^jcountarj&d^arclec?       einployment.    This  would  - 
enable  us  to  acconnodate  at-risk  youth  wiTfi*in"^ocal^J^Dg^ams'-wrt^^«lt 
diluting  the  targeting  of  services  *tj the •^oncmicallytJisadvafltaged. 
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•The  problew  arises  under^^mL^UtmAfchMj^mS^u itn  'ioTji.  

QjSSittimfS^mmmk  Under  existing '^fTPAf^rov' i s tons -,^1 1  ^art i fci pan ts^rjhj 


the  summer  Jobs  program  irust  be  «cono«ka1ly=tJis'advanUiied"/;^or'ai^as'!3*~0< 
as  Oade  Co'jnty  (the.  Hiami  ■area),:'florld«\-JiMch**as:a>een'^esign'ing 
implementing  hold  initiatives 'that  ^ei7e^«i\;>i|;5lc':^uth  bver;5evera^i» 
...»;«nde»  Title  II-A  during  the  .schooVjear^H^^tle^liB^guAhe-^^ 
.  (see  Attachment  ^^^t^^Wa^MMl^ilM^ 

;  '.'Many  ^^-rh^outh^mfm^^^^^ 

(a)  fltSoee  cases,  thTfr  faaiHe^^^^n^^har^^^^ 

-  ;  -  -  ,   ^  ^-jaVeS^W c''S«Kv»^™ 

employable  self-sufficientuworJcers.^niiheVtufizT^i^nw 
current  incomes  are  above^the^ffTPA^ecdnomic^guidelinesi^^J^^ 
theCT~ar«•^wo^-««••9kli••iii^^^^^JjQ^J^ 

other  ^)rogr^'^r^;,lp)(-iiyc0MSZn3 
-meet  TlTPAHncomegtyfluj^awenJ^^^^J^^^^  V.;*  ^^''»=rr^'  rt-.jg^ 

In  stiifl  other  cases,  the  VroSlS"lls4one5f*jBeetin^ 
docuroeitation  requirements.  -SC^^e'^OTPA.^ltgibillty  fprocedui^S^ 
requirf  parental  cooperation '/Inj^onpTeting^fonns  ?and  prbyidingl 
documentation.   In  naio^':.oXiS>?se'"'qases;HK)Vfever,Win^4iasJr 
these    students  -:!at::^j^sk;|i^r^  .45dysfunctiQnaV4l[if4oltlp-i 
tances    that  'aake  *f1t.:f*lflipos^)t)]e;*rto '^tget  -the  fiarcrtt^ 
ires  and/or  docuroentation.j(such^is:^pafents'.  pay  stubs>4haf| 
ocess  requires.  Mn  stni»wthfirzcases,r^tudentsvAi*e^^BB3l 
ir  own  but  are  not  yet:a8  Veai^.fpJj*9eV^n'd  Vro%'^n -Qega^ 
in  terms  of  parent  signatures-on.'«pplication  foms';Ailniyet3 
cases,  families  are  living ;jn4>overty,;but.cannot-«ieet<<h'e^ 
documentation  requirements  \()ecaus''  .^•'eiiwage  earners'^are^ 
iployed  (e.g  ^.^-j-- am.v./.^^ 


(b) 


clea«ing»  etc.) 


.,  day  'laborers  -or-^Ayw^r^ers^vWoing ^ChbVse; 

According  to  the  JTPA  legislation, •4Eac)»  .Governor  haV-the'fJght io" 
define  is  "family"  for  purposes  of^^PA  eligibility 'for  ^that 
State.  ;,'Several  States  have  defined  rat  risk  youth", as -a  .family 
of  oneifor  purposes  of  JTPA  eligibility,  so  that 'the  youth  Is  .own 
income^!  determines  ^whether  V'or-,^";iiot  <j'JTPA  .^income  f^eHaibillty 
requir^ents  are  met.  Other  , States  j^have-^not  accfpfed  rthis 
.posUton.  When  the  US  Department  of.labor-was  queried invthis .by 
*tJijJ*5SJate  of  Florida,  the  ^Department's '^response  indtcaled  tthat 
Wl5d|the  Department  sympathized  ^ith  fthe  interest. oYUStateV-^dn 


use-i^itle  II-B  as  well 
language-wuliJ* 
reijulreinei 
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ajriilis  area,  ve  have  been  att»p^i^g-^dawf^5^^^^ 
-refona  initiative,  Project  'Independence.T^A-^Wr-^rnjrobte^ 
-^encountered -relating  to  overcomino  the  <Jisiifcen>iyes  tb/leavinTthe  l4lf^ 
jsyst^   particularly  those  reUteJ  to  child -"tarf-^loss  \if  "«ed"^^^ 

^t;;«4?*«/^JlV/^^^  T'i"^  ^"^'S^  dtffertntiaUjyAetweenc^rriing-^oes'^ndJ 
receiving  public  assistance. -We  urge  .€onjwsV*iS-^4nsurt.5that  ieWf^^ 
refom  measure  that  becomes  national.pollcy^ls'^ddreVsed  !to:^e.aisint^i}^^^ 
as  well  as  the  incentives  associated  rwi.^.4eavin5  ^i«l fare ^<Jependency^^** 

•  provides  programs  with  what  is  needed. to iconprehenslvely^^^^^ 

.proposed  Challenge  Grant  Program  :  z  'V;  *  .  hi  •."•ft'-i^jf 


rDade  County  (the  Miami  area),  Florida  has  :been  'the  setting  for  ohe  xf 
-most  extraordinary  public-private  partnerships  ..that  Vj,ave  .emerged 'in^rrccen^ 
^i[J?rrhi°/fn'u°"  ^^J^^Jf\^9  ^}}%'^^fe -prospects  'Of  ;at-'risk  youth:  -'i^See^ 
Attachment  AO  We  applaud  theThallenge  Grant  Prog  ram  ^proposal  in>your-^raft^ 
cIILJI^  ^l^l^^'i  programs  of  ^this-kind  art  needed  if  we  are  t6iMVel 

significant  headway  in  reducing  the  factors  'that  place  these  youth  at  rJsk.^;i^ 

Composition  of  Private  Industry  caWfffCTWgr^"  * 

We  believe  that  the  PICs  across  the  nation  have  been  highly  effective^'Tn 
carry  ng  out  their  functions.  The  initial  legislation 'mandated 'that  a 
majority  of  each  PIC  be  fron  the  private  sector -and  specified  the. six  other 
groups  that  were  to  te  represented  on  each  PIC,  without  specif icpercentaofes^ 
«^Jn^^fK^2^"^^  ^Z,^*'",*  other  categories.  The  shape  of  the  public-privates 
partnership  in  each  locale  has  been  determined  locally,  as  wjs  .the  driginSl* 
CongressW 

Please  feel  :f«fi  to  contact  us  if  we  can  be  of  further  assistance.'  "  r^r-: 
Sincerely, 


David  Ziska 

Attachment 

01.07:4442 
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MICHAEL  R.  WHITE 


OMoS«Mt« 

21MDwirtol 


The  Honorable  Paul  Simon 
United  States  Senate 
462  Otrksen 

Washington,  D.C.  20510 
Dear  Senator  Sinon: 


Commltt*««: 


August  17,  1988 


Thank  >ou  for  forwarding  to  oe  a  draft  of  the  anendnent  to  Title  II  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.   I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  cost  iaportant 
legislative  initiatives  of  the  100th  Congress. 

As  I  stated  in      testimony  before  the  Senate  Subcoranlttee  on  Eoployae.it 
and  Productivity,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  in  Cleveland  an  organization, 
Cleveland  Works,  Incorporated,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  issues  this 
anendeent  addresses.  Given  the  enorfoous  success  Cleveland  Works  has 
experienced.  I  have  asked  its  executive  director,  Hr.  David  f<oth,  to 
review  the  proposal.  His  cocnents,  which  I  wholeheartedly  support,  are 
enclosed  for  your  review. 

Best  of  luck  as  you  proceed  with  this  legislation.   Please  know  that  I 
reaain  connitted  to  seeking  ways  in  which  we  as  elected  officials  can 
address  the  problem  of  training  and  eoployaent  opportunities  for  our 
disadvantaged  youth.   I  aa  confident  that  your  efforts  will  enable  us  to 
take  a  very  large  step  towards  that  goal. 

I  hope  that  you  will  keep  ne  abreast  of  your  progress. 

Sincerely  yours. 


State  Senator 


KRU/dkn 
Enclosure 
cc:  Pat  Fa^y 

Slat*  S«'^•Vr 
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TMovAlonH  Work^.  Inc.  Auiwm Office  PUit 

CloeUnd.  Ohio **\IA 
1216)  5S9.VVORK 


August  10,  1988 


jo.«c-.mrt.««  senator  Michael  White 

y£n?:.£JS*"*"  state  senator 

fi««iwHT  o*Tt^*  State  House 

"^'j:?)^..^  Columbus,  Ohio  43215 

D«««fC  Vt 


liStSir-^  Dear  Mike: 


Thank    you    for    seeking    Cleveland  Works  for  your 
JXUSi't  response    to    Senntor    Paul    Simon    regarding    the  JTPA 

amendments.    We  do  have  a  few  comments  we  would  like  to 


c«y4t  Cf»«'VMs«  offer 


JSI^twit;!  The     Challenge    Grant    program    seems    to    be  An 

Srr.?  w<,>  excellent  idea.  It  is  time  that  the  federal  govcirnment 
urJZ\ili:^  once    again    acknowledge    its    roie    in    addressing  the 

!f::ir»ii*nr*  problems    of    persistent    urban  poverty.    The  causes  of 

SH^ImU'v  poverty  do  not  lie  within  municipal  boundaries,  or  ^-'en 

^^V^  within    the    boundaries    of    large    metropolitan  areas. 

1  Poverty    has    many    local    manifestations,  but  a  common 

lu^•«Jv2'^  source    in    economic    developments    and    public  policy 

ct?.VA\JS  decisions    that    &re    national    in  scope.  Metropolitan 

communities  like  Greater  Cleveland  can  and  must  take 
the  initiative  to  lower  poverty  in  their  specific 
geographic  areas,  but  their  efforts  can  only  generate  a 
meaningful  difference  if  supported  by  chances  in 
nationa.\  policy  which  are  specifically  aimed  at  moder- 
ating the  differential  socio-ettonasic  effects  that 
pervade  our  towns,  cities,  states,  and  neighborhoods. 
Ihe  Challenge  Grant  is  a  first  step  in  this  direction, 
by  recognizing  that  the  fcdcr^il  gcverrJMnt  ^houXu  do 
more  than  just  compliment  efforts,  but  take  an  active 
participatory  role  as  the  major  r^laycr  responsible  for 
broad  based  results. 

As  to  the  specifics  of  the  Challenge  Grant  pro- 
gram, we  would  be  encouraged  knowing  that  innovative 
and  measurably  successful  organisati,<?ns,  like  Cleveland 
Works,  are  eligible  to  participate.  The  bill  refers  to 
the  eligible  organizations  «s  "partnerships,'  and 
delineates  what  constituencies  the  partnerships  must 
include.  Certainly,  the  goal  of  including  various 
groups  is    necessary  and    proper,  but    the  bill  should 
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Senator  MichacX  White 
Auyust  10,  1988 
Page  Two 


clarify    that    orgai.isations    need    not    literally  be  a 

'/l^llllll^^.h  ^"  need  n"  «,Sire 

/^S"^  ^^rM^n^"??,  fro"  ""h  of  the  organizations  listed 
^is^iJ??  present  wording  is  iunbiguous  on 

The    bill    should  also  have  greater  specificity  in 
°lJMin^"'.K'=l!=  """""Ability  required  of  ?hi.so  orgini" 
^ations    that    receive    challenge    Grants.      Of  the  six 
^™??nn^  '°?^'  273,  £iv.  explicit^ 

oh?*lSTSi°^5"^  f'^         df^ircd  outcome.  However. 
5  -  "f^  "  sufMcient  measure 

?^«^^T     f^S^""*'.^"  dependence 
oMAMrS  independence.     Most    important    is  the 

employment    nroor-unity,    and  one's 
ability    to    retain    their  o  suffidcntlv 

upgraoj    the  quality  of  lift,  of  living  £c^ 

themselves  and  their  families,  as  an  e. l^ple'Sf  Ihl 
cHLi^n^  indicators    you    miv-it  consider, 

SioarJ^^Sf  ^?''«''  contract  with  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Department  of  Human  Services  x'equires  it  tos 

-hi.-  fi"^?  ^    recipients  in  full-time  jobs 

that  provide  family  health  benefits  and  an  opportunity 
for  career  growth  and  advancement;  t'i^rcunicy 

2.      At  an  average  minimum  entry  wage  of  $5  35  »er 
hour  with  family  health  benefits;  ^    ^  "  " 

■^•u,/?    *.  '^a'Clini^    coit  of  $^,000  Mr  placement 
^JSin''"^^''^    investment    is    returned  t^irouoh  SeTISre 
saving  .nd  taxes  paid  within  six  montns  of  the  conJrSct 


>  A»      Assure  that  minimally  80%  of  Cleveland  Works* 

-  placements  remain  gainfully  employed  for  one  ySar!^ 


?°Py  ?J  ^i»£.«?°»tly  signed  contract 

In  addition,  50%  of  all  Cleveland  forks'  placements 
ZJ,^  S?""    V""  "hardest    to    place"    ot  the  ADC 

population  (no  GEO,  having  a  child  Under  tw" years  of 
•c«SMn^°^2?  '2  cx-of fender,  having  been  on  welfare 
continuously    for  the  last  six  yearj,  being  under  21  or 
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Sena-.or  Michael  white 
Augiisc  10,  1966 
Page  Three 


over    40    years    of    age,  having  four  or  more  children, 
having    a    handicap    or    possessing    limited    English) . 
^Approximately    70%    of    all    Cleveland  Works'  graduates 
c represent    this    "hardest    to  place"  group,  although  we 
r  strongly    believe    that    the    entire    ADC  population  in 
^^etayahoga    County    (125,000)    is    hard-to-place.  Strict 
performance    criteria    are    the  only  way  to  ensure  that 
Che    Challenge    Grant  program  successfully  achieves  its 
goals    and    objectives.      Cleveland    Works    has  always 
insisted  that  it  is  not  hard  to  document  whether  or  not 
people    are    off    welfare    and    gainfully    errployed  and 
living    a    better    life    -    children    in  schoc  ,  better 
health  and  nutrition  and  an  overall  improvement  in  life 
management  skills  and  control. 

It  is  difficult  to  comment  on  the  JTPA  amendments 
because  it  is  hard  to  project  what  effect  they  will 
have  on  the  OTPA  program  as  a  whole.  Because  we  have 
no  working  relationship  with  the  Private  Industry 
Council  ("PIC")  it  is  difficult  for  Cleveland  Works  to 
provide  a  well  informed  opinion  on  the  proposed  changes 
for  PIC.  The  change  in  the  funding  formula  to  target 
economically  disadvantaged  appears  to  be  appropriate, 
because  as  we  well  know,  income,  and  making  ends  meet, 
not  "unemployment",  is  the  true  measure  of  poverty. 
Forty  percent  of  the  American  labor  force  is  working, 
but  can  still  justifiably  be  referred  to  as  poor. 
Until  we  target  our  programs  and  services  to  enabling 
people  to  achieve  true  self-sufficiency,  we  will 
continue  to  force  people  into  untenable  situations 
which  require  them  to  choose  between  working  and  taking 
care  of  their  families.  Obviously,  health  care  needs 
to  be  a  right,  not  just  a  privilege  for  those  with 
significant  income  or  those  with  no  income  at  all.  We 
continue  to  perpetuate  a  system  that  rewards  people  for 
not  working  by  providing  them  unlimited  access  to 
health  care  services  through  Medicaid. 

Michael,  I  will  be  away  the  last  ten  days  of 
August  at  (716)  753-2573  and  please  f-el  free  to  call 
if  I  can  be  of  any  turthei  information  or  assistance. 
You  may  want  to  also  discuss  these  comments  with  our 
Associate  Director,  Eric  Fingerhut,  who  assisted 
drafting  the  response  to  you. 

Michael,    our    sincere    appreciation  and  gratitude 
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Senator  Michael  White 
August  10,  1988 
Page  Four 


for  requesting  our  opinion,  and  for  being  such  a  great 
friend  and  supporter  of  Cleveland  Works.  I  hope  our 
paths  cross  soon,  and  keep  up  the  excellent  service  you 
have  generously  and  effectively  rendered  to  people  in 
need  of  your  advocacy  and  leadez^ip. 

Thanxs/f  or  Aiaring, 


Da<^id  B.  Roth 
Executive  Director 


D5R:  rs 
Enclosures 

P.S.  Michael,  although  Z  realize  you  have  probably  seen 
the  enlosed  information  on  Cleveland  Works  before, 
I  thought  it  might  be  helpful  to  provide  you  with 
additional  copies. 
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l^M  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures 


444KorttiC«pllolSmCN.W.  PrMidfnt  T«d  Striddtnd  ExKUtfv*  DHcttr 

SutoSOO  PFMi(S«nc  W»«nT.Rwnd 

WtsNngtoa  Da  20001  Cotorido  Sut«  S«ut« 
2Q2ff24'M00 


August  23,  1988 


The  Honorable  Paul  Sinon 
Chalraan 

Subcomralttee  on  Dnployoent  and  Productivity 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  DC  2G510 

Dear  Senator  Sloon: 

Thank  you  for  providing  us  with  a  copy  of  your  draft  bill  aaoendlng  Title  II  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (OTPA)  for  review  and  coaaent. 

As  you  can  see  In  the  enclosed  official  policy  statenents,  the  provisions  you 
and  Senator  Quayle  are  proposing  In  your  respective  bills  to  strengthen 
services  to  disadvantaged  youth  are  very  such  In  keeping  with  the  sentlnents 
ASf  state  legislators.  Our  ineabers  have  long  been  aware  of  the  need  to  provide 
^  broader  range  of  education  and  training  services  to  disadvantaged  youth  both 
v^s  a  social  and  econoalc  necessity.  Such  an  effort  should  operate  as  a 
state-federal  partnership  set  up  to  utilize  the  policy  and  administrative 
resources  of  both  the  states  and  the  federal  govemaent. 

One  of  the  ways  of  best  utilizing  the  policy  resources  of  the  states  Is  to 
«issure  a  meaningful  role  for  state  legislatures  by  not  vesting  policy 
responsibility  for  federal  prograas  In  a  specific  branch  of  state  govemnent, 
such  as  the  executive  branch.  Rather,  Jn-<Iirect4ftgi>ol icy ^sponyHjiT=«gfT=*ije 
neutral  ^«rd  "State"  should  be  used-toivold-confllcts-wlth^Rdividutl^s^tate 
])rocedures,  practices,  ^nd  laws.   Such  an  approach  bettev*  assures 
checks-and-balances  between  those  officers  of  the  states  charged  with 
executive/administrative  responsibilities  and  those  with 
legislative/policyaaking/appropriating  responsibilities.  Also,  this  approach 
retains  the  administrative  functions  where  they  belong,  but  does  not  deny  the 
appropriate  policymaking  body  its  functions  as  established  ineach  state. 
furthennorer^Mt  inclusion  -offers  th>  batt  QMWtwUy  ■to-'Tnvoiygtey 
branches  -cf^ate  government  1  n -assets frni  -t h >  n f»g<is. Jden tifiejj Jn.iederal  law 
and  prQgrqty^tlr  c^n^l^r^itlftfl^  TT^m^aTy  f^fr  wf^^^ ^jm"  needs.   In  some 
states  this  has  already  resulted  in  the  appropriation  oT additional  state 
funds  to  enhance  federal  programs  and  better  tailor  services  to  their  own 
economies  and  populations. 


D9nv«r  Offic*:  1 050 1 7th  S(r«M  •  SuH«  2  f  00  •  Oenvtr.  Colorado  00265  •  303^7800 
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Ths  Honorable  Paul  Sis)on 
August  23,  2988 
Page  2 


In  S.  2679,  introduwd  by  Senator  Jluayle,  there  are  three  specific  references  ) 
to  which  the^above  cooinents  would  apply;  all  on  page  5.    In  lines  I,  7,  and  14    *  }  A 
there  are  rtlferer.ces  to  the  "Governor"  that  in  sooje  states  might  be  considered  L.Mf' 
part  of  thi  executive's  adsini strati ve  ri>le,  but  in  other  states  night  ue  s^cn   .  / 
BM>re  as  wollcy  function  that  should  be  left  to  the  legislature  In  its 
policy-ipting  role.  By  using  the  neutral  word  "State"  in  S.  2679,  the  \ 
acceptolf practices  and  procedures  of  the  state  would  deteraine  the  best  way  to  / 
handl^hese  policy  considerations. 

I  hope  this  has  been  helpful  to  you  as  you  develop  further  your  legislation  to 
strengthen  youth  services  in  OTPA.  We  at  NCSL  firmly  believe  that  few,  if 
any,  of  the  nation's  needs  will  be  net  fully  without  the  concerted  efforts  of 
both  the  states  and  the  federal  government.   State  legislatures  are  In  a 
better  position  now  than  ever  before  to  participate  as  part  of  that 
partnership.   We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  further  on  this  and  other 
issues. 


Ronald  H(  Field 
Senior  Program  Director 
Huaan  Resources 


Sinci 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SUPEPVISOP 
TOWN  HALL 

oyStcr  bay.  n  r  II77I 


ANCaO  A.  DCLUGXm 


'if^^')  ^*016l  922-5800 


August  10,  1988 


Honcrable  Paul  Sison 
Labor  &  Hunan  Resources  Comntittce 
428  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Sixaon: 

As  the  Chief  Elected    Official    of    the  Oyster  Bay  Service 
Delivery    Area*  I  an  seeking  your  support  in  changing  the  present 
JTPA  Allocation  Formula. 

During  the  last  five  years  many  SDA  representatives  have 
cooplained  about  the  inequitable  distribution  of  JTPA  funds. 
This  unequal  and  unfair  distribution  has  also  been  pointed  up  by 
the  Abt  Report  released  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
The  report  states  that  JTPA  funds  are  not  being  disbursed  where 
the  real  need  exists.  Under  the  present  formula  one  SDA  may  end 
up  receiving  $25  per  unemployed  individual,  while  another  SDA  may 
receive  $200  per  unemployed  individual  due  to  the  narrowness  of 
its  target. 

Since  the  present  formula  is  based  on  "the  relative  number 
of  unemployed  individuals  residing  in  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment  in  each  state  as  compared  to  the  total  number....* 
in  all  the  States"*  a  county  in  an  SDA  with  a  population  under 
80,000  may  receive  $500,000,  while  another  county  with  a  popula- 
tion of  570,000  may  only  receive  $328,000.  Basing  distribution 
of  funds  primarily  on  levels  of  unemployment  in  a  given  area 
tends  to  ovnrlook  the  sometimes  larger  problem  of  economically 
disadvantaged  youth.  This  shows  gross  inadequacy  in  the  method 
currently  used  for  the  distribution  of  monies  allocated  for  the 
needy. 
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Honorable  Paul  Si&on 


August  10 «  1988 
Page  2 


The  National  Alliance  of  Business  and  xsajor  corporations  are 
very  concerned  About  the  work  force  of  tomorrow.  We,  therefore, 
need  to  address  this  issue  by  redirecting  funds  to  areas  contain- 
ing the  greatest  numbers  of  both  unemployed  and  disadvantaged. 
If  we  are  serious  about  preparing  our  work  force  for  the  year 
2000,  we  nust  act  nov  by  providing  nore  enployinent  and  training 
services  to  those  who  will  comprise  that  work  force. 

Your  support  for  this  change  in  legislation  is  greatly 
appreciated. 


Very 


Apgelo  A.  ] 
Supervisor 
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t'»  Ap*m*  iff 


August  12,  1988 


0«  V  ^-e«  Squ«^ 


Senator  P?ul  sinon 
Chaircan 

SubcoQsittee  on  Eraploynont 
and  Productivity 


Dear  Senator  sinon: 

lo'^yll  bJ^SgSs?  "  "ill  get 

The  bill  you  are  proposing  to  anend  title    II  of   jtpa  is 
Redistributing    the    percentage  of  fGnds  to 
effectively    help    disadvantaged    youth,    can    be  a 

Your      "Challenge     Grant"      proqran       is  outstanrt<n« 

se^;J!Jln«'?'  ^^^S^fl**'  ^««Ply  coSclrnld^^a^a 

?nSS?5i2L£°'^  "^^^       ^®lP*    incentive?  that  "challenge" 
p«ticipI?ion?  catalyst  to  foster  broad  connCnity 

k£°E  ^""l^.  ^®1P  yeS'  °y  opinion,  you  are 
on  the  right  track  to  nake  a  difference,  our  communities 
need  to  take  nore  action  and  spend  less  tine  worrying 

Sincerely  yours, 

Cynthia  Shelton 
President 

ph 
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-    ^  MIDWEST  DISTRICT    ill  N.WtbWh  Avenue  ChlcaflO,llUnols60602  (312)72e«466 


Extcutiv*  ConrtittM 
|]c<icutiv*  OiTKtor 


August  10.  19S8 


The  Honorable  Senator  Paul  Siioon 
United  States  Senate 
Conatttpe  on  latwr  'tnd  Huoan  Reso'jrccs 
Washington,  D.C.  20510-6300 

Dear  Senator  Slaon: 

After  reviewing  your  draft  bill  amending  Title  II  of  the  OTPA, 
would  like  to  share  a  few  thoughts, 

;^  The  need  to  provide  viable  skills  for  economically 
^Jisadvani.ged  and  unemployed  is  critical.   We  appreciate 
your  effort  to  oove  forward  to  accomplish  this  task. 

Private  Industry  Councils  are  invaluable  to  productivity. 
An  iip<»ftant  part  of  ORT's  success  is  based  on  the 
exoe'tise  available  to  us  from  industry.   This  insures 
the  availability  of  current,  warketable  skills. 

The  JTPA  deals  basically  with  individuals  who  have  achieved 
a  cerUin  level  of  education  but  does  not  respond  to  laany 
hardcore  unewployed  vfho  have  known  nothing  but  failure. 
We  need  a  positive  approach  to  this  problea. 

Thank  you  for  asking  for  our  suggestions- 

Sincerely, 


Carol  LinCh 
President 


N*l>oo*IC"^  315  P«ikA»tno«  South  »N«wYortcWY  10010  » (212)  50^7700 
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Private  Industry  Council,  Iw. 

Administrative  OOlcc-:  ^  ^8  S^P    i>  Local  om«.- 

1 1 6  South  Rum  Street  ''^^  *5  ^9»»  0"»cc: 

CarllnvlUe.  lUlnols  62626  '* 


Tdephonc  (217)  854-9642 


Rispcnding  to  Local  Business  Needs 


August  31,  1988 


Honorable  Paul  Slnon 
United  States  Senator 
3  West  Old  Capitol  Plsrs 
Springfield,  IL  62701 

Dear  Senator  Slson: 


u    n..^*®  letter  Is  In  response  to  your  proposed  draft  legislation  modifying 
the  Title  H  allocation  forouls.    I  have  resd  the  bill  and  discussed  parts 

^iJM;;  J  ^^^^  "^^'y-    ^  ""^  ^^^^^  emotions  as  to 

exsctly  how  this  chsnge  will  affect  my  SDA,  but  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  the  concerns  which  I  hsve  at  the  nooent. 

My  SDA  is  sn  eight  county  rural  consortium  in  west  jentral  Illinois. 
Our  Title  HA  has  an  allocation  of  $1.3  nillion  for  FY  '88  which  is  s  12  7X 
reduction  f roo  py  '87.  JUmu*Uy,  v^a  *«Ta  ai<)0.^rticl«i*at«^^l«hiai 
are  econoalcally  diaadvaaugtd.    We  provide  quality  prograns  with  limited 
dollars  and  smU  staff.    Ust  program  year  we  met  all  seven  performance 
standards,  exceeding  six  of  them.    We  are  proud  of  our  accomplishments. 

Now  my  SDA  is  in  potential  danger  of  losing  sllocation  dollars  to  the 
Isrger  areas  which  have  s  larger  number  of  concentrated  areas  of  low-income 
^people.    JTPA  has  baen  called  tM  Urban  L«sl«l«tion  «nd  t  nt  «tten 
Cjxeas  will  benefit.    The  rural  areas  have  always  experienced  oore  difficulty 
in  planning,  operating,  and  administering  JTPA  because  of  their  inherent 
problems  ©f:    sparse  population,  long  distances,  small  Isbor  narkets,  Isck 
of  local  training  facilities  snd  public  transportation,  and  lack  of  access 
to  supportive  services.    Loss  of  even  5X  of  allocation  monies  over  a  span 

?i/*c«*?    ^"w'  ''''"P^*'*  ""^  problems  will  significantly  effect 

this  SDA's  quality  ©f  services. 

In  Ulinoia  the  major  push  for  a  change  in  the  allocation  formula  came 
from  the  City  of  Chicago-not  the  Governor.    Chicago  has  everything  to  gain 
while  downstate  has  s  lot  to  lose.    The  City  of  Chicago  claims  they  have  SOX 
of  the  econonicslly  disadvantaged  persons  eliglTjle  for  JTPA  statewide.  However, 
of  the  totsl  number  eligible,  how  many  will  not  spply  for  JTPA  because  they  sre 

f  ^'fwJ.^'f  ^^^^  ^^'^^^  'yP«      enploynent  or  they 

^  responsibilities  or  they  are  too  sick  or  too  old  to  benefit.  A 
straight  comparison  of  the  eligible  population  snd  JTPA  participants  is  not 
a  valid  Indicator. 

 Serving 

Calhoun.  Greene.  Jersey.  Macoupin.  Montgomery.  Morgan.  Scott  and  Shelby  Counties  - 
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"It  is  the  purpose  of  thla  Act  to  establish  prograas  to  prepsre  youth 
and  unskilled  adults  for  entry  into  the  labor  force  and  to  afford  job 
training  to  those  economically  disadvantaged  individuals  and  other  individuals 
facing  aarious  barriers  to  enployaent,  who  are  in  special  need  of  such  training 
to  obtain  productive  caployncnt.  ' 

y/^       This  Ststeaent  of  Purpose  froo  the  Act  does  not  just  speak  of  the 
economically  disadvantaged  but  equally  identifies  Che  youth*  unskilled  sdults 

?snd  other  individuals  fscing  serious  barriers  to  employment.    Persons  with 

Mimited  English,  prison  records,  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  physical  and 
mental  handicap,  tten  pregnancy,  home  diaplacement,  etc.  are  dissdvsntsged 

^  but  not  necessarily  cconomicslly. 

Maybe  the  allocation  formula  ia  in  need  of  a  modification,  but  not  auch 
a  drastic  change  of  50Z-25Z-25Z.    The  principle  focus  of  your  proposed  bill  is 
youth  enployaent,  maybe  adjustments  could  be  made  in  the  formula  specifically 
pertaining  to  youth. 

I  have  great  respect  for  you  as  a  Sanator  and  your  involvement  with 
eiaployment  and  training  programs  has  been  as  asset.    I  would  ask  that  you 
look  carefully  at  modifying  the  allocation  formula  and  be  certain  that  both 
urban  and  rural  areas  can  equally  share  and  benefit  by  JTPA  programs. 


Any  M.  *'Mik**  Amett 
PIC  Director 
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PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL  

Administrative  OUiccs.  7i9  Batavia  Avenue,  Geneva.  IL  60134  (312)  232-5900 


October  5,  1988 


Senator  Paul  siron 
462  Dirksen  Building 
WashiJ^gton,  D.  C,  20510 

Dear  Senator  siiion: 


In  review  of  the  proposed  ainendnents  to  the  Job  Trainifrt  leartncrshlp  Act, 
I  waild  lijce  to  express  oar  Private  IncJustry  Council's  concerns  over  the 
proposed  changes  regarding  r>erberbhip  representation  on  the  Pic. 

CXir  Service  Delivery  Aixja  is  coiposcd  of  three  Counties^  representing  both 
urban  and  rural  views.  We  do  have  a  representative  of  labor  on  the 
Council,  but  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  recruit  and  iraintain 
active  pcurticipation  fran  representatives  of  labor  on  our  arta  corrdttces* 


Furthermore,  cur  structure  has  been  succcssf^iy  workircr  ancl  our  nentoers 
are  conoemod  whether  changes  are  needed  at  all. 

Ibe  proposed  foirula  changes  also  will  negatively  affect  the  ftiniing  levels 
for  our  three-ocunty  area,  particularly  the  rura.!  counties,  and,  to  our 
kncwlodge,  there  really  is  no  fair  and  equitable  data  base  to  detemine  the 
nuaber  of  eoonccnicaliy  disadvant*god  individuals  per  County. 

lastly,  by  inserting  the  wrds  "16  and  under  65"  into  the  definition,  we 
are  conoemed  about  not  beii^  able  to  service  individuals  outside  the  age 
limits. 

Ibe  KDK  Private  Industry  Council  feels  that  these  issues  are  irportant  for 
you  to  consider  in  your  proposed  changes,  and  we  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  provide  irput. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  A.  Smith,  Chairmn 
KDK  Private  Industry  Council 


CS:db 

SERVING  KANE-DEKALB-KENDALL  COUNTIES 


Au^W*  Fi«I<J  OJfCf  30  South  S'O^  Kvtr^it  Kitott,  IL  60S06  (312)  t  ''<M3f- 
ptKAt*  Fif  Id  0»f»Cfr  310  NOflU  &Uh  St»ecl,  0«Kait),  IL  601 1 5  (815)  3C6e 
V<)*f  fifW  OJf<e  437  Djndff  K^fvjt.  Vgn  IL  60120  (3l2)  74t  ijj  i 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


SECRETARY  OF  LAOOR 
WASHINGTON.  DC. 

August  i^Wi^ek 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  July  28  and  fjr  providing  me  with  a 
copy  of  your  draft  bill  to  amend  Title  71  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (JTPA).     I  share  your  relief  that  education! 
training  and  employment  opportunitir<s  for  disadvantaged  young 
people  must  be  improved.     I  am  an?;xous  to  work  with  you  and  the 
subcommittee  in  this  effort. 

The  Department  oi  Labor  is  committed  to  ensuring  the  delivery  of 
high  quality  and  effective  services  for  youth  who  are  econom- 
ically disadvantaged  arJ  basic  skills  deficient.     This  commitment 
led  to  the  developmer*c  of  the  Department's  "At-Risk  Employment 
and  Training  Amendr.ents  of  1988"  and  Z  am  gratified  that  you  will 
be  incorporatinq  much  of  our  proposal  in  your  legislation. 

The  DepLrtm^i-it  of  Labor  has  established  an  Advisory  Committee  to 
undertake  d  comprehensive  review  oC  the  •ITPA.     The  committee 
will  assess  the  5  years  of  experience  un^ler  tt  e  Act  and  identify 
ways  '.nat  the  quality  of  services  provided  to  JTPA  enrollees  can 
be  ^>nhanced.    They  are  considering  many  of  the  issues  that  are 
dJ^dressed  in  your  draft  legislation  andf  therefore!  I  am  refer- 
ring your  bill  to  the  JTPA  Advisory  Committee  for  their 
consideration . 

Your  efforts  to  better  target  JTPA  Title  II-A  and  Title  II-B 
funds  are  particularly  appreciated.     Z  agree  with  you  that  the 
current  formula  does  not  adequately  direct  resources  to  those 
areas  where  they  are  most  needed.     I  understand  that  Employment 
and  Training  Administration  staff  is  currently  working  with  your 
staff  on  this  problem  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Z  look  forward  to  discussing  these  issues  with  you  further  in  the 
near  future. 


The  Honorable  Paul  Simon 

Chairman/  Subcommittee  on  Employment 

and  Productivity 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
United  States  Senate 
Washington!  D.C.  20530 


Sincerely i 


ANN  HcLAUGHLZN 
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Soptombor  19,  1988 


Tho  Honorablo  Pdul  Simon 

Roon  SD-462,  Unltod  States  Senate 

Washington,  O.C,  20510 

Dear  Senator  Simon; 

In  response  to  your  Invitation  to  comment  on  your  draft  bill 
anendlng  Title  II  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA),  wc 
have  the  f ol lowl ng : 

First,  the  change  In  the  allocation  formula  for  JTPA  Is  a 
very  needed  one,     Tho  current  formula  places  too  much  omphasis  on 
unemployment  figures,  which  do  net  depict  accurately  the  actual 
nunbof  of   Individuals  who  are  not  working  and  want  to  be  working. 
Since  the  focus  of  JTPA  Is  to  serve  economically  disadvantaged 
Individuals,   It  naturally  follows  that  the  formula  for 
distributing  funds  should  use  the  number  of  economical ly 
disadvantaged  as  tho  most  promtnont  factor.     In  '  87,  the  Clly  of 
Pittsburgh  recalveJ  only  3.9^  of  the  Commonweal  ,i  of  Pennsylvania 
allotment  of  78^  and  1%  JTPA  funds,  while  5,  1^5  of  the 
economically  disadvantaged  In  the  state  live  In  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh.     (Source:     Pennsylvania  Office  of  Employment 
Security),     With  a  change  In  the  formula  to  that  suggested  In 
your  draft  hill,  we  estimate  the  City  would  have  received  4,5X  of 
th<5  state's  JTPA  allocation  for  1B%  and  1% . 

Second,  the  **challenge  grant"  program  will  restrict  the 
ability  of   local  programs  to  serve  eligible  applicants.  Funding 
for  JTPA  has  been  reduced  overall   In  Pennsylvania,     Many  SDA's 
are  facing  layoffs  and  reduction  of  training  activity. 
Earmarking  portions  of   funds  to  be  used  for  special  programs 
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furthor  reducb^  allocations  to  SDA^s.    Additional   funding  should 
be  considered  ior  special  programs.    Ke  suggest  having  the  JTPA 
grant  recipients  bo  responnlbte  for  applying  for  and  operating 
challenge  grants.    This  would  provide  more  coordination  of 
services  and  avoid  duplication  of  efforts. 

He  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  your  bill. 


SIncerel y. 


Sophie  Masloff 


SM/OF/nal 


cc:    Me  I  an  I e  J.  Smith 


o 
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Street  Addrcu: 
125  South  Webster  Stitc 
M»J:wn.Wl  53707 
Phone:  {606)2650390 


September  1988 


Herbert  J.Grover 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


MiiUnq  Addf  eu; 
Port  OffK«8s»K  7841 
M»dijon»WI  S3707>7641 


Honorable  Paul  Simon  \^ 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  '-Z 

Resources  Committee 
Room  462 

Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20510 

Dear  Senator  Simon: 


LmnpH^ilM""  7^11°"'?  ^'P"^"  e"'"?  of  "  survey  of  students 

enrolled  .n  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  896  programs  for  the  1986-87  school 
year* 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  (DPI)  administers  one-half  of  the  JTPA  8% 
H?.m^''I  pTt-  ^^^^ Grants  for  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Industry,  Labor  and 
•Human  Relations.  The  program  targets  at-risk/dropout  youth. 

The  DPI  surveyed  1,4C5  students  (most  younger  than  seniors)  with  1,152  students 
responding  (78.9%).  Key  results  included: 

more  than  50%  of  the  students  felt  they; 

.  received  sound  career  information 

•  improved  their  grades 

•  developed  socialization  skills 

nearly  50%  reported  they: 

.  enjoyed  school  more 

.  did  better  in  other  classes 

.  improved  their  attendance 

.  now  have  future  plans  after  higii  school 

between  50%  and  67%  of  the  students  said  they  learned  the  importance  of: 

.  following  directions  .  being  responsible 

•  regular  attendance  .  completing  ta^ks 

•  being  on  time  .  accepting  criticism 
.  getting  along  with  others 

iZVcl  '^ZTl'.^f'f  ^^""^  partnerships,  particularly  during  this  time  of  limited 
resources,  are  a  must  to  successfully  deal  with  the  needs  of  at-risk  youth. 
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Paul  Simon 
Page  2 

September  1^88 


I  extend  my  sincere  thanks  to  all  those  who  forged  partnerships  between  local  school 
districts,  governmental  agencies,  local  businesses.  Private  Industry  Councils,  and  the 
Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  system  to  serve  our  disadvantaged  youth* 
Please  share  this  survey^with  your  partners. 

If  yau'llaifre  questions^y  comments  please  contact  Wayne  A.  Sherry  at  (608)  267-9166. 
r(nc6«ly, 
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CITY  OF  BALTIMORE 


OrnCK  or  TIIK  MAYOR 

2S0  Ot|  H4!1 

&«dtrp<»i^  21202 


Septesber  7>  1988 


Honorable  Paul  Sison 
Chairnant  Subcocaittee  on 

Ezploynent  and  Productivity 
United  States  Senate 
Co£3ltCee  on  Labor  and  Huaan  Resources 
Washington,  D.C.  20510-6300 

)ear  Senator  SiDon: 

Thank  you  for  your  recent  correspondence  regarding  your  intention  to  introduce 
a  bill  that  will  anend  the  allocation  funding  foroula  for  Title  11  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA). 

As  nayor  of  a  large  urban  city,  I  an  strongly  In  support  of  this  initiative. 
Over  the  past  several  years.  Baltinore  has  been  severely  impacted  by  the  continual 
reductions  in  the  overall  allocation  of  federal  resources  available  for  eaploycent 
and  training  services,  and  core  specifically,  b>  the  inequitable  fund  aistribution 
rcsulclng  froa  the  current  JTPA  allocation  foraula. 

Despite  the  City's  high  unecploynent  rate  of  7Z,  its  location  within  Maryland  - 
a  state  of  relatively  stable  ecploynent  -  denies  it  an  adequate  share  of  JTPA  funds 
for  5«'*'\'lclng  the  large  nuaber  of  unenployed  and  unskilled  youth  and  adult  citizens. 
Refc  -olng  the  Weight  of  distribution  determination  fron  unecploynent  statistics 
to  the  nuober  of  econonlcally  disadvantaged  residents  will  help  to  approximately 
targi.t  resources  to  those  areas  fhere  the  need  Is  clearly  the  greatest. 

I  also  strongly  endorse  the  legislation  proposed  for  expanding  resources  to 
provide  core  Intensive  services  to  prepare  our  youth  for  future  success.    In  February, 
I  had  the  honor  of  representing  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  in  a  testinony  to 
Congress  On  the  proposed  Youth  Esployncnt  Services  Act. 

In  cy  testimony,  I  addressed  the  shared  cirttcal  concern  of  our  nation's  cities 
that  aggressive  Intervention  nust  be  the  leaedlate  response  to  the  problen  of 
uneDployncnt  aasong  our  disadvantaged  youth.    The  high  correlation  between  education 
and  gainful  and  rewarding  esploynent  decands  a  focused  and  coaprehensive  approach 
to  dropout  prevention  and  youth  eaploynent  preparedness.    Like  the  proposed  Y.E.S. 
Act»  the  Youth  Eaploynent  Training  Challenge  Grant  which  you  outline  will  encourage 
local  innovation  anJ  partnerships  and  will  equitably  distrioute  funds  to  those  areas 
with  the  highest  proportion  tf  disadvantaged  youth-    I  noted  that  your  pr'^posed 
Challenge  Grant  reduces  funding  fron  lOOZ  In  the  first  year  to  33Z  in  the  second. 
Recognizing  that  It  does  take  tine  to  get  the  progran  designs  and  funding  streass 
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Honorable  Paul  Sioon 
Sepccpber  7,  1983 
Page  2 


inscitutionalizedt  I  vould  rccossacnd  a  core  gradual  phase-down  In  federal  support, 
such  as  1002  In  year  one,  50Z  in  year  two,  and  33Z  In  year  three. 

In  Balci=ore,  the  various  Issues  of  high  dropout  rate,  teen  pregnancy  and 
youth  unecplcysenc  are  being  addressed  by  a  new  cooperative  venture  called  the 
BaltiBore  Cocconwealth.    This  is  a  partnership  acong  education,  governsent,  business, 
and  cosaunlty.    This  initiative  has  identified  the  scope  and  extent  of  services  and 
opportunities  that  Bust  be  nade  available  on  a  year-round,  consistent  basis  to  help 
our  disadvantaged  youngsters  recain  connected  to  school  and  develop  the  coapetencies 
necessary  to  neec  the  demands  of  our  changing  labor  oarket.    The  partnership  also 
recognizes  that  the  support  required  to  create  and  taaintain  this  kind  of  structure 
cust  cose  froa  Dobilizing  all  available  resources  -  including  federal  funds. 

It  is  encouraging  to  recognize  that  the  issue  of  developing  our  current  and 
future  workforce  is  bein^^  significantly  acknowledged  on  the  federal  level.  Again, 
I  an  glad  to  have  this  chance  to  support  your  proposal  and  to  thank  you  for  your 
leadership  in  this  effort. 


Sincerely, 


Kayox 


KLS:cici 
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Senator  Simon.  Our  hearing  stands  adjourned. 
[Whereupon,  at  3:15  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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